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PREFACE. 


Thb  work  now  introduoed  to  the  English  public  is  best  described  as 
an  abridgment,  by  Professor  Valentin,  of  the  last  edition  of  his  larger 
systematic  treatise,  the  '*  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic."* 

The  prefitce  to  a  translation  is  no  place  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of 
the  original,  or  the  repute  of  its  Author.  The  reader  probably  thinks  it 
enough  to  be  told  the  main  features  of  the  book  that  follows. 

The  Author's  chief  objects  have  been  brevity  and  completeness.  In 
pursuance  of  the  latter,  he  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  nimierous  physico- 
chemical  researches  which  have  done  so  much  for  modem  Physiology. 
This  has  involved  a  short  account  of  those  parts  of  the  physical  sciences 
on  which  such  researches  are  based. 

Hence  the  advanced  student  of  Physiology  may  use  this  book  as  a 
convenient  summary  of  many  experiments  hitherto  imperfectly  known 
in  this  coimtry.  While  the  beginner  will  certainly  find  that,  in  addition 
to  a  full  though  condensed  treatment  of  the  first  principles  of  this 
sdenoe,  it  comprehends  so  much  of  various  kindred  subjects  as  may 
either  obviate,  or  what  is  better,  fructify,  a  reference  to  the  ordinaiy 
text-books  of  each.  And  in  this  respect  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  increasing  number  of  the  educated  public,  who,  although  unable  to 
devote  themselves  to  an  extended  course  of  study,  still  desire  some 
insight  into  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  their  own  life  and 
welfare. 

In  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  fiiithful,  as  well  as  readable,  transla- 
tion, the  original  was  first  rendered  into  a  literal  English ;  the  words  and 
phrases  of  which,  where  necessary,  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  simpler 
or  smoother  equivalents. 

Measurements  are  everywhere  reduced  to  English  feet  and  inches;  and 
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weights  to  the  Avoirdupois  standard.  The  calculations  necessary  for  these 
changes  have  been  made  with  much  care.  The  number  of  decimals 
in  the  several  estimates  generally  corresponds  with  those  given  in  the 
original  In  some  instances  the  reader  may  perhaps  think  too  many 
have  been  set  down.  But  by  neglecting  one  or  more  of  the  ri^t  hand 
figures,  he  can  always  obtain  a  more  simple,  though  lees  exact,  state- 
ment 

Finally,  notes  have  been  added  by  the  Editor,  in  the  few  instances 
where  he  has  thought  it  advisable  to  modify  or  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  text 

WILLIAM  BRINTON. 


Kinoes  Colligb,  Aprii^  1853. 
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(TUK   fractions  BBNBATH   THB   FIGC7RB8  8TATB    THB  NATURAL   SOB  OF  THB 
CORRB8PONDINO  OBJaCTS). 


PLATE  I. 

no. 

1.  MiNUTB  ciystali  of  common  salt    Deposited  from  a  solation  by  eyapoiation  on  a  glaas 

plate. 

2.  Minute  crystals  of  uric  acid.    Thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  partially  eva- 

porated homan  urine  which  had  been  dilated  with  water. 

3.  Minute  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.    Deposited  from  the  residuum  of  human  urine  by 

standing. 

4.  Crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.    From  the  otolithe  of  the  green  frog. 

5.  Some  of  the  same  crystals,  under  the  polarising  microscope,  with  parallel  NicoPs 

prisms. 

6.  The  same  crystals,  with  the  upper  Nicol  turned  round  60^. 

7.  The  same  crystals,  with  the  upper  Nicol  turned  round  90*^. 

8.  Crystalline  globules  from  the  urine  of  the  horse  under  the  polarising  microscope,  with 

the  NiooPs  prisms  at  right  angles, 

9.  A  Lirge  starch-granule  under  the  polarising  microscope,  with  the  two  Nicole  prisms  in 

parallel  planes. 

10.  The  same  granule,  with  the  prisms  at  right  angles. 

1 1.  The  same  granule,  with  the  prisms  at  right  angles,  and  the  object  pkte  turned  round  45^. 

12.  The  crystidline  lens  of  an  adult,  as  seen  under  the  pohuixing  apparatus,  with  Nicolas 

prisms  crossing  at  right  angles.    Natural  sise. 

13.  Tufts  of  Haidinger,  as  seen  when  looked  at  through  a  NicoPs  prism  against  the  grey 

sky.  The  yellow  tuft  corresponds  to  the  greater  diameter  of  the  prism ;  and  the 
▼iolet,  to  the  smaller  diameter. 

a  6.  The  longer  transverse  axis  of  the  prism. 

e  d.  The  shorter  transyerse  axis. 

14.  Posterior  half  of  the  retina  of  an  adult.    It  lies  within  the  sclerotic,  and  presents  the 

meduUary  elevation  that  corresponds  to  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve ;  together  with 
the  vessels  which  radiate  from  this  point,  the  central  fold,  the  yellow  spot,  and  the 
centnl  fossa.    Natural  sise. 
1 6.  The  central  fossa  of  the  retina  of  another  adult.    Magnified, 
a.  The  granular  layer  of  the  retina. 
6.  The  shallow  terminal  bifrircation  of  the  central  fossa. 
e.  The  radiating  rods  or  papilla  of  the  membrana  Jacobi  which  are  seen  at  the 

bottom  of  the  fossa. 
d.  The  deepest  part  or  apex  of  the  central  fossa. 

16.  QaU-stone  from  the  gall-bladder  of  a  girL    It  consists  of  crystals  of  cholestearine. 

Magnified  from  two  to  three  times. 

1 7.  Collection  of  the  various  substances  which  are  found  admixed  in  the  healthy  human 

ficces.  All  the  bodies  here  represented  were  found  in  the  same  excrement.  Here 
the  relics  of  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are  only  brought  close  to  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  economising  space. 
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no. 

a.  A  staith-gnmale,  ezactlj  hi  fociu,  and  hence  exhibiting  ita  concentric  kjen. 
6  e.  Two  other  staich-gnniUet.    Their  tufiKet,  being  out  of  focus,  have  maigins 
which  are  aa  dark  at  thoae  of  the  oil-drops. 

d.  Part  of  the  skin  of  a  walnut. 

e.  A  firagment  of  vegetable  epidermis. 

/.  A  reticular  yessel  from  the  yegetabb  food. 

ff.  A  striped  muscular  fibre  from  the  animal  food.    This  has  only  become  more 

tranq»arent. 
A.  Other  striped  fibres,  which  are  beginning  to  separate  into  transverse  fragments. 
ikL  Crystals  of  ammoniaoo-phosphate  of  magnesia, 
m.  A  cdl  of  the  payement  epithelium  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum, 

saturated  with  biliary  colouring  matter, 
fi.  Large  brown  partidee. 
0.  Small  granules  which  vary  from  a  greyish-white  to  a  brownish  colour,  and  are 

met  with  in  Lirge  numbers  in  the  frsces. 

PLATE  11. 

18.  Sarcma  vewtriemU  from  the  matters  yomited  by  a  sick  man. 

19.  Tormla  certvma  fit>m  yeast. 

20.  Crystalline  globules  from  the  urine  of  the  horse. 

21.  Crystalline  globules  from  the  sandy  matter  of  the  middle  choroid  plexus  of  a  woman. 

a.  Globule  with  a  side  process. 

6.  Semi-calcified  and  transparent  globule. 

22.  Lymph  from  a  wounded  lymphatic  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  of  an  adult  man.    It  was 

taken  from  the  liying  body;  but  haying  been  kept  for  some  time  in  a  closed  vessel, 
offered  various  after-deposits. 

a  a.  Altered  lymph-corpusdes. 

6.  Laiger  granules. 

e.  Fine  molecular  corpuscles  in  still  larger  quantity  than  the  preceding. 

d,  A  crystal  of  cholettearine. 

e.  A  crystal  of  some  other  substance. 

23.  Blood-  and  lymph-corpusdes  of  the  green  frog, 

a.  The  wall  of  the  blood-corpusde. 

6.  Its  nucleus. 

e.  Lymph-corpusde  of  the  blood. 

24.  Bkwd-  and  lymph-corpusdes  of  the  human  blood. 

a.  Blood-oorpusdes  of  blood  which  had  been  just  taken  from  the  living  subject, 
and  was  unmixed  with  any  foreign  fluid.  Seen  in  surfiice :  and  to  the  right, 
in  edge. 

ft.  Ordinary  lymph-corpusdes  of  the  blood;  dear,  bright,  and  colourless. 

e.  Somewhat  darker  (and  unusual)  lymph-corpuscle. 

d  d,  Blood-corpusdes  aggregated  in  piles  or  rouleaux :  from  the  serum  of  venous 
blood  taken  from  a  person  sufiering  under  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

25.  Constituents  of  the  sanguineous  plug  found  in  the  cervix  uteri  of  a  woman  aged  47 

years,  who  died  of  pneumonia  during  menstruation. 
a.  Coagulated  fibrine. 

6.  Swollen  blood-corpusdes  bdow  the  surfiice. 
e.  The  same  dose  to  the  surfiice. 
d.  Small  granular  globules. 
0.  Large  dark  granular  globules. 
/.  Laige  dear  grandar  globules. 

26.  Substance  covering  Uie  inner  surfiice  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  the  same 

person.    This  is  reddish  or  red  in  some  points,  but  is  elsewhere  transparent  and 
greyish- white. 
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no. 

a.  Colourless  globules  apposed  to  esch  other  like  a  paTement,  and  united  by  a 

mucous  fluid  to  form  the  aboye  tnusparent  substance. 
6,  A  few  heaps  of  partiaUy  changed  blood-corpuscles,  giving  rise  to  the  red  spots. 

No  coagulated  fibrine  can  here  be  obsenred. 

27.  Fat-oells  from  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  of  a  woman^s  thigh. 

28.  Various  forms  of  pigment-molecules  from  the  human  choroid. 

29.  Hexagonal  pigment-cells  with  transparent  nuclei,  from  the  choroid  of  the  frog. 

30.  Branched  pigment-cells  from  the  tissues  surrounding  an  abdominal  artery  of  the  same 


SI.  Solid  matters  of  the  human  saliva. 

a  6.  The  oldest  shed  cells  of  the  paTement-epithelium  of  the  mouth,  as  seen  by 
shadowed  light,    c  d,  Salifary  corpuscles  seen  under  the  light  of  a  hunp. 

32.  Epithelial  cells  from  the  middle  epidermal  hiyers  of  the  under  snrfiice  of  the  great  toe  of 

an  adult  giii. 

a.  Cells  with  structures  resembling  nuclei. 

6  0.  Separated  cells  without  nuclei. 

d.  Two  epidermal  cells  which  are  connected  to  each  other  and  excavated  kterally. 

33.  Pavement-epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  cornea  of  a  man ;  seen  by  shadowed 

light, 
a.  Polygonal  cells. 
6.  Their  nuclei 

34.  Cylindrical  cells  of  epithelium,  from  the  cystic  duct  of  a  man. 

a.  The  free  surfiice,  which  resembles  that  of  a  drum. 

b.  The  cylindrical  cells,  which  have  granular  homy  walls. 
0.  Oval  cells. 

35.  Several  cylinders  from  the  same  situation.    These  are  arranged  like  a  palisade;  being 

placed  obliquely,  and  somewhat  curved  below. 

36.  Ciliated  cylinders  from  the  trachea  of  another  man. 

a.  Larger  cylinders,  with  nuclei  above. 
b  c  Smaller  cylinders,  with  nuclei  below. 

37.  Fresh  homy  substance  from  the  free  extremity  of  the  nail  of  an  adult  man^s  middle  finger. 

38.  A  fragment  of  the  same  homy  substance  after  repeated  boiling  in  a  solution  of  potash. 

Here  the  bright  transparent  homy  cells  are  seen  in  their  natural  position,  and  many 
of  them  retain  their  nudeL 

39.  Fragment  of  a  red  hair  from  the  beard  of  a  man. 

a.  Lines  produced  by  the  margin  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  which  clothes  the 

hair. 
6.  The  fibrous  streaks  of  the  cortical  substance. 

c.  Continuous  medullary  substance,  which  is  richer  in  pigment,  and  therefore 

darker. 

d.  The  clearer  meduUary  substance  which  succeeds  its  partial  interraption. 

e.  Matters  which  have  collected  on  the  surfiice  of  the  hair;  consisting  of  shed 

epithelial  cells,  fiitty  substances,  and  foreign  impurities. 


PLATE  III. 

40.  Bundles  of  areolar  tissue  firom  between  the  striped  fibres  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 

41.  A  portbn  of  the  above,  treated  with  acetic  acid. 

a.  Oebtinous  basis. 
6.  Investing  filaments. 

42.  Elastic  fibres  from  the  outermost  eUstic  layer  of  the  aorta  of  the  ox. 

43.  Fenestrated  membrane  of  the  same  vesseL 

a.  The  membrane. 

b.  Its  apertures. 
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FIO. 

44.  Layer  of  raoall  reticiilar  fibres  from  the  tame  artery. 

45.  Thin  transrene  section  of  cartilage  from  a  tracheal  ring  of  an  adcdt 

a.  Granular  basis. 

6.  Large  cartilage-corpuscles. 

0.  Small  and  simple  cartihige- corpuscles. 

d.  Primary  enclosing  structures. 

e.  Secondary  enclosing  structures. 

46.  Thin  transverse  section  of  the  human  femur,  slightly  magnified. 

a.  The  basic  substance. 

6.  Medullary  canals  cut  across. 

e.  Lacunae. 

47.  Part  of  the  same  section  more  strongly  magnified. 

a.  The  basic  substance. 

6.  Medullary  canal  cut  across. 

e.  Medullary  canal  descending  obliquely. 

d.  Osseous  laminae  arranged  concentrically  around  the  medullary  canal. 

e.  Lacunae,  with  their  radiating  canaliculi. 

48.  Thin  bngitudinal  section  of  the  horse^s  femur. 

a.  Medullary  canal  running  longitudinally. 
6.  Long  hicunaB  and  their  radiating  canaliculi. 
e.  Round  ones  which  lie  more  deeply. 

d.  Network  of  the  hitter. 

49.  Part  of  a  thin  section  of  a  horse*s  molar  tooth. 

a  6.  True  dentine. 

6  c.  Enamel  (which  occupies) 

e.  The  free  surfiuse  of  the  tooth. 

d.  Tooth-tubes  or  fibres,  taking  an  arched  course  here  and  there.  These  form 
enlargements  such  as  are  not  seen  in  the  healthy  human  tooth. 

Above  b  the  ends  of  the  tooth-fibres  branch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enamel. 
Above  6  0  are  the  fibres  of  the  latter  substance.  The  dark  streaks  are  cracks 
produced  in  making  the  section. 

50.  A  portion  of  the  cement  of  the  same  molar  tooth. 

a.  Its  basic  substance. 
6.  Lacunae  lying  deeply. 

c.  Others  in  focus. 

d.  Medullary  canals,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  human  teeth. 


PLATE  IV. 

51.  Transition  of  ossifying  cartilage  into  bone.    From  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  of  the 

human  embryo  at  the  eighth  month. 
ab.  Cartilage. 
h  e.  Adjacent  bone. 

At  a  6  are  seen  the  cartilage  corpuscles  partially  arranged  in  rows;  and  at  6  c  the 
partitions  of  the  young  and  spongy  bone,  separated  by  medullary  spaces. 

52.  Two  Meibomian  ghmds  firom  the  l6wer  eyelid  of  a  child ;  seen  on  a  black  ground. 

a.  Substance  of  the  eyelid. 
6.  Vesicular  ends  of  the  glands. 

53.  Gastric  ghmds  from  a  vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  healthy  man's 

stomach. 
a.  Simple  gastric  glands. 
b  c.  The  two  tubes  of  a  ramified  gastric  gland. 
d»  Openings  of  the  gastric  glands  on  the  surfiice  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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54.  a.  A  striped  mnicQlar  fibre  from  the  trepediu  of  a  hanmn  oorpee  lome  time  after  deaUi. 

Here  no  nrcolemma  can  be  leen. 
b,  A  fibre  having  a  sareolemma  with  tome  nuclei  on  one  side. 

55.  Outermost  layer  of  the  lens.    From  an  adult  hmnan  eye. 

a.  Globules  of  liquor  Moigagni 

6.  A  globular  mass  which  appears  to  have  a  caudate  prolongation. 

e.  Deeper  fibrous  substance. 

56.  Lenticular  fibres  firom  the  same  lens. 

57.  Lenticular  fibres  from  the  same  lens,  having  fine  striss  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of 

the  fibres  themselves. 

58.  Bundles  of  primitive  fibres  from  the  radiation  of  the  optic  nerve.    From  the  retina 

represented  in  Plate  I.  Fig.  1 4. 

59.  Bundle  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  from  the  muscular  coat  of  a  man^s  stomach. 

60.  Fibre-cells  into  which  these  muscular  fibres  are  split  up  by  tearing  with  fine  needles. 

a  a.  Their  nuclei  seen  indistinctly. 

61.  A  piece  of  unstriped  muscle  treated  with  acetic  add. 

a.  The  muscular  substance  which  has  become  tran^«rent 
6.  The  now  distinct  nuclei. 

62.  Vertical  section  of  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  an  adult  man^s  foot,  firom  the  surfiu^  to  the 

subcutaneous  adipose  tissue. 
ab.  Thickness  of  the  epidermis,  the  undulating  layers  of  which  are  indicated  by 

transverse  lines. 
6.  Region  of  the  Malpighian  mucus, 
c  Some  of  the  oldest  epidermal  scales,  partially  shed. 

d.  Tactile  papillae  of  the  corium. 

e.  The  same  with  loops  of  blood-vessels  appearing  indistinctly  through  them. 
/.  The  remainder  of  the  corium. 

g.  Part  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue. 

k.  Spiral  gland  taking  a  tortuous  course  through  the  epidermis  to  open  at  t. 

k.  Its  straighter  transit  through  the  corium. 

L  A  second  of  these,  taking  wider  curves  through  the  corium. 

fM.  Continuation  of  the  latter. 

«.  The  place  where  it  divides. 

0  p.  Its  terminal  tubes,  the  coils  of  which  occupy  the  adipose  tissue.  Their  epi- 
thelial structures  are  partially  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  dilute  solution 
of  ammonia  by  which  the  whole  has  been  rendered  more  transparent. 

9  r.  Proper  capsular  investment  of  these  terminal  tubes. 
€3.  The  base  of  a  small  hair  firom  the  fore-arm  of  the  same  roan. 

a  6.  Border  of  the  epidermis. 

e.  Homy  shaft  of  the  hair. 

d.  Homy  bulb  of  the  hair. 

e/.^  Outer  and  inner  root-sheaths. 

g.  Canal  of  the  hair-follicle. 

k  i.  Two  sebaceous  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  open  into  the  canal  of  the  hair-follicle. 

k.  A  third  sebaceous  gland  injured  by  the  section. 

PLATE  V. 

64.  A  portion  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  frog^s  pancreas,  slightly  magnified. 

a.  Basement  membrane  of  the  gland. 
6.  Groups  of  distended  terminal  vesicles. 

65.  Portion  of  an  urinary  tubule  from  the  kidney  of  an  adult. 

a.  Epithelial  cells. 

6.  Basement  membrane  from  which  the  cells  have  been  partially  removed  in  the 
act  of  preparing  the  specimen  for  examination. 
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66.  A  Malpigbian  oorpii8c]e«  with  its  appended  nrinary  tabnle.    From  the  kidney  of  a 

green  frog* 
a.  Coil  of  hlood-yeasel,  in  the  interior  of  which  we  may  recognise  some  blood- 
corpuscles. 
b  e.  Its  limitary  membrane. 

d.  The  capsule  itself 

€,  The  adjoining  nrinary  tnbule,  with  its  epithelial  cells. 

67.  Proper  corpuscles  of  the  cortical  snbstance  of  the  snpra-renal  capsule, — showing  their 

ndiate  arrangement.    From  an  adult  man. 
a.  The  side  towards  the  surfece. 
6.  That  towards  the  interior. 
c  Clear  intervening  substance. 

68.  Various  primitive  neire-fibres  from  the  sciatic  nenre  of  a  newly-killed  frog. 

a.  A  fibre,  the  contents  of  which  have  not  yet  coagulated,  while  its  margins  have 

become  varicose  in  being  prepared  for  examination. 
h.  A  large  fibre  which  has  almost  retained  its  original  cylindrical  form. 

e.  A  small  fibre,  with  notched  margins  and  a  distinctly  oleaginous  content. 

d,  A  varicose  fibre  of  medium  size. 

69.  A  number  of  primitive  nerve  fibres  from  a  human  corpse  somewhat  longer  after  death. 

a,  A  fibre  in  the  contents  of  which  coagulation  is  commencing.    Its  maigins  are 

beginning  to  become  varicose. 
6.  A  fibre  (partially  concealed),  the  contents  of  which  have  completely  coagulated. 
e  d.  Partial  coagulation  of  the  same. 

e.  Small  fibres,  lying  deeper,  the  contents  of  which  have  become  cloudy  here  and 

there. 
/.  A  fibre  in  whiclr  coaguktion  is  beginning  at  a  part  that  has  been  compressed 

and  constricted  by  the  act  of  preparation. 
g,  A  fine  fibre,  which  has  become  varicose  at  h;  while  its  altered  contents  have 

protruded  at  t. 

70.  Large  nerve-fibre  at  its  division.    From  an  abdominal  nerve  of  the  eel. 

a.  The  trunk. 

h  c»  The  branches  of  division. 
71  •  Ganglion-corpuscles  with  vaginal  processes.    From  the  superior  thoracic  ganglion  of  the 
human  sympathetic  trunk. 

a.  Substance  of  the  corpusde. 

b.  Its  bright  nucleus, 
e.  Nucleolus, 

d  Nucleated  investment 

e.  Vaginal  processes. 

f.  Apposed  nuclei 

g.  A  true  nerve-fibre  of  avenge  diameter  running  in  the  neighbourhood. 

72.  Qanglion-corpuscle  with  processes  of  nerve-fibre.    From  the  Oasserian  ganglion  of  a 
newly-kiUed  eel-pout.     (Gadu*  lota), 
a.  Corpuscle  with  its  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
6  c.  Its  upper  and  its  lower  nerve-fibres. 

<f.  Transparent  outline  of  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the  ganglion-corpuscle. 
78.  A  similar  preparation  from  the  same  gaoglion;  after  the  animal  had  been  dead  many 
days,  and  was  considenbly  advanced  in  putrefiurtion. 
a.  The  ganglion-corpuscle,  which  has  become  paler  and  redder. 
6  c.  The  two  processes  of  nerve-fibre;  the  contents  of  which  have  coagulated,  and 

assumed  a  paler  greyish-red  aspect 
d.  The  npper  and  constricted  point  of  union,  where  nervous  contents  can  no  longer 
be  recognized. 
74.  Ganglion-corpuscles  firom  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  a  new-bom  infimt 
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a.  Angnlar  ganglion-corpiiflde. 

6.  Single  prooess  of  the  tame. 

e,  A  procett  which  divides  into  two  subordinate  branches^  d  and  e. 

/and  ff.  Isolated  corpuscles  devoid  of  processes. 

75.  Drops  of  the  liquid  contents  of  primitive  nerve-fibres.    From  the  putrid  medoOm  oblon- 

gata of  the  oz. 

76.  Very  hirge  and  pale  ganglion-corpuscle  from  the  grey  substance  of  the  anterior  columns. 

From  the  inferior  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  newly-killed  ox. 
a.  The  pale  substance  of  the  corpuscle. 
6.  The  heaps  of  granules  in  its  interior. 
e.  The  nucleus. 

d.  The  nucleolus. 

e.  A  simple  pale  process. 

/.  A  laiger  process.    Here  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  primitive  fibre  ^ 
really  proceeds  from  it,  or  only  lies  on  it. 

77.  Ceiebral  substance  of  a  new-bom  male  infimt    From  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  lobe 

of  the  brain,  at  about  |ths  of  an  inch  below  the  sur&ce. 
a.  Granular  substance. 
6.  Gear  cells, 
e.  Oranular  nuclei. 

d,  SimiUir  but  less  distinct  nuclei,  a^iarently  free. 

78.  Elements  of  human  semen. 

a.  Spermatoxoids,  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope. 
6.  Others  outside  this  point. 

e.  Smaller  seminal  gbbules. 

d.  Parent-cells  of  the  spermatoioids. 

79.  Blilk  of  a  woman,  one  day  after  parturition. 

a.  Laige     \ 

6.  Medium  Vmilk-corpuscles. 

0.  Small      ) 

d.  Colostrum-corpuscles. 

e.  Scales  of  epithelium  admixed  with  theoL 

80.  Milk  of  a  woman,  ten  weeks  after  parturition. 

a.  Milk-corpuscles. 

6.  Colostrum-corpuscles  of  very  small  siae  and  number. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORGANIZATION  AND   LIFE. 


1.  The  different  constituents  of  every  oi^gauized  being  together  form  a 
nicely  calculated  whole,  the  particular  parts  of  which  only  vary,  within 
certain  limits,  with  immediate  circumstances.  The  mixture,  the  form,  the 
arrangement,  and  the  alteration,  of  the  few  or  many  substances  which  we 
meet  with  in  every  plant  and  animal  correspond  to  a  chief  plan,  which 
pervades  all  their  details,  and  places  the  results  in  dependence  on  the 
attainable  means.  The  vital  functions  are  the  visible  expression  of  this 
arrangement;  and  health,  disease,  or  death,  are  functions  of  the  ratio  of 
those  conditions  which  the  several  molecules  exhibit. 

2.  The  capacities  of  self-preservation  and  propagation  recur  in  every 
kind  of  living  being.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the  order  of  the  organic 
world  should  maintain  itself  without  external  and  supplementary  sup- 
port— as  it  was  necessary  that  the  individual  should  be  able  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  internal  and  external  change,  and  preserve  the  species 
in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  individual, — both  of  these  capacities 
were  indispensably  called  for.  At  the  same  time  they  constitute  the 
characteristic  means  of  distinguishing  the  organic  creation  from  those 
contrivances  which  are  the  result  of  human  handywork. 

3.  Every  such  apparatus  reipires  a  physical  or  chemical  stimulus — a 
food  as  we  may  caU  it — ^to  maintain  the  activity  of  its  machinery,  and 
thus  bring  about  the  intended  effect  In  this  way  the  clock-weight  con- 
ditionates  the  movement  of  the  clock,  the  steam  that  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  the  combustion  of  its  constituents,  the  light  of  the  candle-wick.  The 
like  phenomenon  recurs  in  living  creatures.  Their  manifestations  of  force 
are  always  connected  with  a  change  of  molecular  proportion,  or  with  a 
chemical  interchange  of  substance.  In  this  way  particular  combinations 
are  produced,  which  leave  the  body,  and  which  must  therefore  be  replaced 
by  others,  in  order  that  it  may  subsist.  But  the  food  thus  needed 
not  merely  serves  to  compensate  those  unavoidable  losses ;  its  surplus 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  formation  of  new  organs,  to  the  perfection 
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of  old  ones,  and  to  the  restoration  of  lost  parts.  And  while,  in  the 
cose  of  our  artificial  contriyances,  all  these  changes  can  only  be  induced 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  mind  and  hand  of  a  human  being 
foreign  to  the  machine,  organic  bodies  accomplish  them  by  their  own  in- 
herent forces,  so  that  the  living  being  fulfils,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
different  functions  of  machine,  attendant,  and  architect 

4.  Since  we  are  unable  to  furnish  a  trace  of  inherent  independence  to 
any  apparatus  we  can  construct,  the  instant  the  necessary  food  foils,  it 
comes  to  a  stand  still  The  hungry  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  at  first 
withdraws  the  compensative  matters  out  of  the  mass  of  its  own  body. 
Organs,  on  which  the  play  of  the  whole  depends,  gradually  diminish  in 
bulk,  until  the  too  great  loss  of  substance  seriously  interferes  with  the 
action  of  the  machineiy,  and  finally  results  in  death.  The  arrangement 
on  which  this  peculiarity  depends  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  the 
matters  once  used  are  capable  of  being  again  employed  to  a  much  wider 
extent  than  in  our  machines,  and  are  therefore  only  set  at  liberty 
after  repeated  exchanges.  The  conditional  causes  of  independence  are 
thus  associated  with  a  rule  of  much  greater  economy. 

5.  Reproduction  is  but  another  expression  of  the  circumstances  just 
enunciated.  The  organic  being, — which  possesses  the  capacity  of  ap- 
plying the  food  it  receives,  not  only  to  the  nutrition  of  existing  parts, 
but  also  to  the  construction  of  new  organs,  and  which  can  defray  un- 
avoidable expenses  or  necessary  restorations  from  the  already  existing 
structures  of  the  body, — presents  an  embryo  as  an  additional  product 
of  its  nutrition.  This  embryo  includes  a  certain  sum  of  parts,  which 
only  require  a  particular  food,  in  order  that  limb  should  arrange  itself  on 
limb,  after  a  definite  plan,  until  a  new  and  independent  being  is  created. 
But  since  the  parent  organisms  only  attain  the  capacities  necessary  for 
generation  after  a  certain  duration  of  life,  the  parents  and  their  progeny 
are  separated  by  an  interval  of  time,  the  continual  repetition  of  which 
secures  the  continuance  of  genera  and  species. 

6.  The  independence  of  organized  creatures  has  fi^quently  led  to  the 
notion  that  the  arrangement  of  the  organism  is  based  upon  a  pectdiar 
vital  force,  which  imparts  to  it  properties  differing  firom  those  of  inor- 
ganic nature.  It  was  thought  that  the  vital  functions  could  only  thus  be 
possible.  Either  this  force  was  represented  as  an  attendant  upon  a 
machine,  who  arranged  at  will  inert  substances  with  given  properties ; 
or  it  was  presumed  that  combinations  otherwise  inanimate  received  a 
higher  grade  of  activity  by  the  communication  of  vital  force.  When 
this  was  again  withdrawn,  they  became  subject  to  the  laws  which  hold 
good  for  the  inorganic  world ;  and  thus  after  death,  underwent  putre- 
faction. 

7.  But  the  assumption  of  such  a  vital  force  is  neither  useful  as  afford- 
ing a  clue  to  a  series  of  phenomena  otherwise  unknown,  nor  even  harmless 
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in  its  influence  upon  our  ideas.  It  impedes  a  correct  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  existence  of  living  creatures  is 
based ;  and  leads  to  results  which  are  decisively  opposed  by  more  exact 
physiological  investigationa  It  separates  the  physical  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena of  dead  and  living  nature  by  a  line  of  demarcation  which  does 
not  really  exist  And  although  it  captivates  us  at  the  first  glance,  by 
claiming  a  higher  influence  for  these  vital  appearances,  yet  a  more  care- 
ful examination  soon  teaches  us,  that  this  supposition,  so  flattering  to  our 
vanity,  prevents  all  insight  into  that  much  more  remarkable  manner  in 
which  nature  accomplishes  the  most  peculiar  as  well  as  transitoiy  opera- 
tions, by  the  bare  use  of  forces  everywhere  present 

8.  We  have  but  to  imagine  that  the  vital  functions  are  the  result  of 
an  infinitely  wise  plan  of  organization,  to  comprehend  all  this  from  a 
simpler,  more  accurate,  and  even  higher  point  of  view.  We  can  first 
of  all  suppose,  that  the  embryo  includes  a  niunber  of  conditionating 
causes,  by  means  of  which  structures  corresponding  to  the  general  object 
are  extracted  from  fitting  nutritive  materials.  In  this  way,  for  instance, 
vesicles  or  cells  are  produced,  the  properties  of  which  react  on  the  elements 
already  present,  and  assist  to  determine  the  mode  in  which  the  subsequent 
food  is  consumed.  This  process  is  continually  repeated  by  the  physico- 
chemical  conditions  of  the  several  parts  once  formed ;  and  their  fluc- 
tuating influences  operate  in  such  a  way  that  an  organism  conformable 
to  its  object  is  continually  present  The  sum  of  the  particles  existing 
at  any  particular  moment  excites  the  vital  phenomena  then  present,  and 
at  the  same  time  conditionates  those  which  appear  in  the  time  imme- 
diately following.  And  if  limb  be  properly  arranged  on  limb  the  embryo 
grows  on,  conformably  to  rule,  and  results  in  a  vigorous  being  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  perfect  plan  of  organization.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if 
imperfections  appear  at  an  early  date,  the  young  being  Ib  crippled  by  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  and  development  of  its  organs :  that  only  is 
eflected  which  the  general  mass  of  existing  structures  can  accomplish  by 
means  of  their  physico-chemical  powers.  So  that  we  get  imperfect,  mis^ 
shapen,  or  sickly  creatures,  whose  capacity  of  life  depends  on  the  amount 
of  opposition  between  what  is  required  and  what  can  be  effected.  The 
same  obtains  siibsequently.  The  favourable  or  unfavourable  influences 
only  determine  whether  the  already  existing  parts  persist,  increase,  or 
diminish,  whether  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  varied  play  of  thousands 
of  organs  remain,  or  whether  the  machinery  of  life  is  arrested  by 
their  annihilation.  At  every  instant,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
nature  ofl*er8  the  sum  of  those  operations  which  —  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  the  creature  —  are  effected  by  the  great  series  of 
microscopic  elementary  constituents.  So  that  all  irregular  activities, 
degenerations,  disturbances,  and  pains,  which  immediately  follow  them 
ore  just  as  necessary,  and  are  based  upon  the  same  fundamental  circum- 
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stances,  as  those  results  of  more  favourable  and  healthy  immediate 
causes,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  conformability  to  the  general 
purpose. 

9.  If  we  regard  the  individual  phenomena  of  life  from  this  point  of 
view — if  we  recollect  that  the  smallest  creature  possesses  a  greater  number 
of  parts,  and  these  more  conformable  to  a  specific  purpose,  and  more  inti- 
mately united  to  each  other,  than  those  of  the  most  artful  machine  which 
the  hand  of  man  has  produced — we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
matters  apparently  dead  experience  a  transition  into  parts  of  the  body,  and 
become  possessed  of  vital  functions ;  and  that,  conversely,  portions  se- 
vered from  the  organism  become  subject  to  what  are  called  chemical  laws. 
And  such  a  view  at  once  frees  us  from  many  teleological  theories,  which 
but  too  often  betray  the  childhood  of  knowledge,  and  which  seek  to  limit 
all  nature  to  the  short-sighted  horizon  of  anthropomorphous  ideas. 

10.  The  great  majority  of  parts  formed  by  the  organism  subserve  more 
or  less  important  vital  frmctions,  which  are  brought  about  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  most  conformable  with  the  end  in  view,  and  are  maintained 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  matter.  Still  we  have  no  right  to  presume 
that  every  structure  must  subserve  a  determinate  and  independent  phy* 
siological  use.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  organism 
sometimes  causes  the  formation  of  many  parts,  as  mere  supplementary 
productions,  in  order  either  to  their  being  subsequently  applied  suit- 
ably to  a  given  object,  or,  by  their  origin  or  presence,  to  allow  of  the 
intermission  or  proper  action  of  other  organs.  But  the  function  is 
never  the  exciting  cause,  but  only  the  possible  result,  of  the  production  of 
the  several  constituents.  It  may  further  happen  that  a  part  is  less 
protected,  or  even  less  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  it  might  be,  becaiise 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  particular  organ  could  only  have  resulted 
from  another  kind,  or  another  sxmi,  of  conditions.  Just  as  diseases,  with 
their  lamentable  results,  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  constitution  of  the  oi^ganism,  so  we  may  often 
see  the  conflict  of  instincts  (which  are  equally  the  mere  expression  of 
given  organizations)  leading  to  the  most  refined  cruelties  of  one  animal 
towards  another — ^leading  to  actions  which  we,  with  our  short-sighted 
view,  are  only  too  ready  to  condemn  as  wrong.  Our  eye  remarks  the 
subordinate  masses  of  colouring,  but  is  incapable  of  including  the  whole 
picture.  We  ought,  therefore,  never  to  forget,  that  we  can  but  perceive 
particular  points  of  the  great  natural  whole — that  we  have  not  the  capa- 
city to  trace  the  connection  of  all  its  mutually  entangled  threads.  Hence 
we  easily  discover  final  causes  which  are  not  present,  while  that  harmony 
of  the  thousand-fold  machinery  which  really  exists,  is  subject  to  such 
manifold  fluctuations  that  it  only  too  easily  confuses  our  limited  human 
capacity. 
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OROANIO  AND  ANIKAL  FUNCTIONS. 


11.  The  constant  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  accompany  life* 
depend  upon  various  exchanges  which  are  produced  by  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body :  the  extrusion  of  what  is  useless,  the  assimilation 
of  what  is  received,  and  the  restoration  of  the  organs  by  which  all  these 
operations  are  effected.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable  or  general  organic 
Junctions,  on  which  nutrition  and  generation  depend,  are  repeated  in 
every  living  body.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  all  their  particulars 
correspond  in  the  two  orga^c  kingdoms:  that  there  is  a  digestion,  a 
respiration,  a  perspiration,  and  an  excretion,  in  plants  as  well  as  animals. 
But  a  more  accurate  examination  teaches  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Vegetables  possess  no  tissues  which  allow  of  the  same  kind  of  nutritive 
absorption,  of  distribution  of  juices,  or  of  secretion,  that  we  meet  with 
in  at  least  the  higher  animals.  They  have  no  large  cavities  in  which 
considerable  quantities  of  food  can  be  collected,  and  dissolved  by  special 
fluid  secretions.  They  possess  no  point  midway  in  the  movement  of 
their  juices,  and  no  mechanism  other  than  that  of  a  casual  and  secondary 
apparatus  for  the  inhaustion  or  expulsion  of  the  respiratory  gases.  They 
are  devoid  of  the  changeable  epithelial  coverings  which  play  an  important 
part  in  many  of  the  animal  excretory  organs.  In  one  word,  the  general 
organic  functions  are  introduced  into  the  two  living  kingdoms  of  nature, 
and  probably  even  into  their  subordinate  divisions,  by  two  different  ways. 
This  difference  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  structure  of  the 
animal  is  not  a  simple  repetition  of  that  of  the  plant,  with  the  addition  of 
a  series  of  new  apparatus.  The  nature  of  the  tissues,  the  mode  of  their 
action  and  change,  the  form,  division,  and  destiny  of  the  organs, — all 
these  rather  teach  us  that  animals  of  any  development  are  constructed 
upon  an  altogether  different  plan. 

12.  Vegetables  always  remain  passively  subject  to  the  outer  world. 
They  mutually  act  upon  it,  and  are  acted  upon  by  it,  only  through  meteo- 
rological influences,  and  through  the  ingesta  and  egesta  of  their  bodily 
substance.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  their  growth  depend  upon  the 
heat,  the  degree  of  moisture,  and  perhaps  the  electrical  condition,  of  the 
atmosphere.  From  it  they  withdraw  carbonic  acid,  and,  in  exceptional 
cases,  oxygen.  Water  and  the  constituents  dissolved  in  it  are  absorbed 
by  them  from  the  soil  or  the  fluid  in  which  they  live.     They  give  off  to 
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the  atmosphere  oxygen,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  carbonic  acid, 
and  sometimes  other  gases,  watery  vapour,  and  volatile  organic  or  inor- 
ganic combinations.  They  allow  different  kinds  of  fluid  mixtures  to 
transude  and  appear  on  their  surface.  But  all  independent  perception  of 
the  things  around  them,  and  all  voluntary  change  of  place,  are  completely 
absent.  The  phenomena  of  movement  which  are  here  and  there  mani- 
fested in  the  vegetable  kingdom  do  not  depend  on  a  voluntary  principle. 
Light  and  heat,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  particular  time  of  the  day,  consti- 
tute the  general  conditions  imder  which  they  occur. 

13.  It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  animal  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  objects  which  surround  it,  that  it  enters  into  manifold  and 
independent  relations  of  exchange  with  them,  and  that  it  makes  use  of 
them  to  a  great  extent  at  will.  An  active  personality,  and  a  free  will, 
dictate  and  pervade  its  most  frequent  and  important  relations  to  the 
external  world.  So  that  we  find  here  special  animcU  functions  which 
allow  of  the  reception  of  impressions,  of  the  change  in  place  of  particular 
parts  or  of  the  whole  organism,  aud  finally,  of  mental  emotions.  The 
senses,  together  with  the  organs  of  locomotion, — ^which  can  be  subjected 
to  a  self-calculated  guidance, — and  the  nervous  structures,  complete  the 
circle  of  those  organs  which  subserve  the  highest  vital  manifestations  of 
the  animal,  and  whose  actions  have  no  parallel  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

14.  These  apparatus  are  also  of  essential  service  to  those  parts  which 
are  the  seats  of  the  general  organic  functions.  The  contractile  tissues 
which  belong  to  the  general  plan  are  firequently  made  use  of  to  intro- 
duce or  expel  food,  resphutory  gases,  juices  of  the  body,  secretions,  and 
even  the  developed  embryo;  to  alter  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  by 
changing  the  porosity  of  particular  parts,  or  to  accelerate  many  processes 
of  metamorphosis. 

15.  In  the  series  of  functions  met  with  in  man  and  the  more 
highly  organized  animals,  that  of  digestion  elaborates  the  food,  while  the 
useless  remainder,  mixed  with  excretory  matters,  is  rejected  in  the  fseces. 
That  of  absorption  provides  for  the  transmission  of  whatever  is  to  be 
added  to  the  blood — ^the  mother-fluid  of  nutrition.  The  circvXation  sends 
this  in  closed  canals  throughout  the  body,  in  order  both  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  particular  parts,  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  fluid  itsel£ 
The  respiration  effects  the  greater  part  of  the  exchange  of  its  gases,  while 
the  cutaneous  transpiration  repeats  the  same  occurrence  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Besides  this,  watery  vapour  and  other  matters  are  thrown  off 
both  by  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  The  organs  of  excretion  offer  certain 
secretions,  which  are  either  destined  to  leave  the  body  immediately,  or 
may  serve  other  purposes,  and  then  be  discharged,  or  may,  when  wanted, 
be  returned  into  the  mass  of  the  blood.  Finally,  nutrition  maintains, 
increases,  or  diminishes  the  mass  of  the  constituents  of  which  the  entire 
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organism  is  composed :  and  forms  in  this  manner  the  result  of  the  general 
organic  functions  of  the  animal  being. 

While  the  scTises  receive  the  impressions  of  the  external  world,  the 
phenomena  of  motion  lead  to  the  change  in  space  of  particular  parts,  or 
of  the  entire  mass  of  the  creature.  The  organ  of  voice  results  from  a 
suitable  connection  of  the  oi^gans  of  respiration  and  movement  The 
nervous  system,  which  receives  and  elaborates  excitements,  coerces  the 
muscular  fibres  to  contraction,  and  constitutes  the  immediate  instrument 
of  the  mental  functions,  while  it  at  the  same  time  exercises  a  mediate 
control  over  most  other  organs  of  the  body,  since  it  can  alter  their 
movable  pieces  within  certain  limits. 

Generation  and  Development  certainly  belong  to  the  general  organic 
functions.  But  since  they  do  not  subserve  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  they  have  been  very 
properly  separated  from  the  remaining  phenomena  of  nutrition.  The 
description  of  the  evolution  of  the  embryo  belongs,  however,  to  an 
especial  branch  of  science,  to  the  history  of  development 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  VITAL  MANIFESTATIONS  IN  ANIMALS. 

16.  The  physical  and  chemical  contrivances  of  our  body  often  closely 
correspond  with  those  of  an  artificial  apparatus.  The  heart  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  pump  provided  with  suitable  valves,  the  arteries  to  elastic 
conducting  tubes,  the  eye  to  an  optical  camera  obscura,  and  the  oi^gan 
of  voice  to  a  tongued  musical  pipe.  The  bones  and  muscles  woiIl  like 
levers  and  tractile  forces,  whOe  at  least  many  organs  of  secretion  act  in 
part  like  a  filtering  apparatus.  And  just  as  we  seek  to  promote  evapora- 
tion by  increasing  its  sur£Etce,  and  removing  the  air  already  saturated 
with  watery  vapour,  so  something  very  similar  to  this  recurs  in  the  lungs 
of  man  and  animals. 

17.  But  if  we  compare  any  such  apparatus  with  those  which  nature 
exhibits  in  the  animal  body,  we  find  that  the  latter  are  distinguished 
not  only  by  a  fer  greater  adaptation  to  their  ends,  and  by  the  advantage 
of  self- maintenance  already  mentioned,  but  also  by  the  independent  and 
manifold  character  of  their  operations.  The  muscles  with  which  they  are 
provided,  and  which  are  regulated  by  nerves,  render  them  capable  of 
shifting  and  adjusting  themselves,  while  the  machines  which  we  contrive 
exhibit  a  more  or  less  permanent  helplessness. 

For  instance,  the  rays  of  light  experience  such  a  diversion  in  the  eye 
that  the  focus  of  the  images  of  objects  at  suitable  distances  lies  on  some 
part  of  the  retina ;  and  we  can  easily  construct  an  artificial  eye,  the  semi- 
transparent  back-^ound  of  which  repeats  this  arrangement ;  but  the 
hand  of  the  observer  must  be  brought  to  its  assistance,  just  as  in  the 
telescope  and  microscope.  It  must  shift  the  instrument  so  that  the  recti- 
luiear  rays  of  light  enter  the  dioptric  apparatus.  It  must  insert  screens, 
provided  with  greater  or  smaller  openings,  so  as  to  regulate  the  mass  of 
the  entering  light.  It  must  alter  the  mutual  distance  of  the  lenses,  or 
change  certain  of  the  refractile  media,  so  as  to  obtain  distinct  images 
of  objects  at  different  distances.  While  our  organ  of  vision  can  itself  pro- 
vide for  aU  this  series  of  improvements  on  the  instrument,  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  move  the  eyeball  as  it  is  required  for  the  sight,  the  iris, 
which  plays  the  part  of  a  screen,  enlarges  or  contracts  its  aperture 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  entering  light  And  certain  other 
changes  allow  of  our  distinctly  recognizing  objects  both  far  and  near.  In 
one  word,  our  organ  of  vision  forms  a  much  more  independent  con- 
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trivance  than  any  dioptric  instrument  which  human  industry  has  ever 
been  able  to  construct. 

18.  And  fiiequently,  Nature  requires  but  one  organ  to  accomplish  that 
for  which  we  find  many  necessary.  One  and  the  same  muscle  can  pro- 
duce the  most  varied  attitudes  of  the  parts  which  correspond  to  it, 
according  as  it  varies  its  point  of  action.  Since  the  phenomena  of  filtra- 
tion depend  upon  the  size  of  the  spaces  which  the  filter  offers^  and  since 
the  capacity  for  division  additionally  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
porous  body,  the  different  membranes  of  our  body  can  altogether  change 
their  operations  when  their  contractile  tissues  are  drawn  together,  or 
when  nutritive  phenomena  lead  to  the  deposit  of  different  matters  in 
their  substance.  The  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  intimately 
connected  with  certain  changes  of  their  molecular  properties,  and  thus 
with  a  complete  alteration  of  their  physical  condition. 

19.  This  automatic  change  in  the  condition  of  the  several  organs  per- 
tains to  that  series  of  phenomena  to  which  animals  owe  their  greater 
independence.  But  since  for  the  most  part  it  only  completes  and  perfects 
functions  otherwise  possible,  or  diminishes  the  number  of  contrivances 
required,  it  is  not  so  essential  as  self-mamtenance  and  reproduction. 
The  comparison  of  plants  and  animals  plainly  shows  how  Nature  makes 
use  to  this  end  of  substances  which,  even  without  this  requirement,  would 
necessarily  be  present,  and  thus  seeks  to  derive  firom  them  the  greatest 
possible  amoimt  of  advantage.  The  rigid  tissues  of  vegetables  are  much 
less  fit  to  construct  any  movable  apparatus  than  the  soft  contractile 
elements  of  the  animal  creation.  And  hence  this  self-improvement  is 
much  less  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

20.  Tn  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  the  nutrition  and  growth  of 
living  beings,  we  are  struck  by  a  certain  visible  independence  of  particular 
tissues.  The  mixt\ire  which  transudes  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
order  to  distribute  itself  amongst  the  other  tissues — the  nutritional  fluid, 
as  we  may  call  it — ^reaches  the  most  various  elements  of  the  corporeal 
organs,  where  they  lie  close  to  each  other.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  mus- 
cular fibre  selects  from  it  materials  altogether  different  to  those  chosen  by 
the  neighbouring  nerve-fibre,  and  these  again  differ  from  those  taken  up 
by  the  mass  of  areolar  tissue  which  encloses  them  both.  This  phenome- 
non has  been  named  the  organic  attraction.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
adduce  special  vital  forces  to  assist  in  explaining  these  circumstances. 
The  mere  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  the  properties  which  they 
already  possess,  make  it  quite  conceivable  why  the  muscular  fibre,  rich  in 
fibrine,  exhibits  different  elective  affinities  from  the  nerve-fibre,  which  is 
fiUed  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  albimien.  Indeed,  one  sometimes  sees 
how  Nature  proceeds  deliberately,  step  by  step,  to  allot  to  every  tissue  its 
proper  combination.  The  epidermis  consists  of  a  number  of  cells  depo- 
sited in  a  stratiform  manner.     The  outermost  layers  contain  the  most 
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horny  matter,  the  middle,  less,  and  the  most  interior,  least  of  alL  The 
most  internal  substratum  is  formed  of  nuclei  and  cells,  rich  in  albumen. 
The  blood-vessels  are  distributed  solely  beneath  the  epidermis  in  the  mass 
of  the  corium.  The  nutritional  fluid  furnished  with  dissolved  albumin 
nous  substances,  in  passing  out  of  the  vessels,  first  reaches  the  nuclei 
and  albuminous  cells  which  lie  next  to  the  corium.  When  it  has  here 
given  off  the  proper  materials,  and  has  imdeigone  a  corresponding 
change,  it  passes  to  the  least  homy  layers,  so  that  these  increase  their 
mass.  Finally,  the  oldest  homy  cells  only  get  that  which  the  younger 
and  needier  ones  have  already  rejected  as  superfluous. 

21.  Many  of  the  functions  are  complementary  to  others,  so  that  a 
single  task,  as  it  were,  divides  itself  to  be  discharged  by  a  number  of 
different  organs.  For  example,  the  matters  which  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  blood,  and  then  from  the  body,  divide  themselves  according 
to  their  cohesion.  The  gases  and  vapours  pass  out  by  the  lungs  and 
the  skin,  and  the  liquid  portion  chiefly  by  the  urine.  Just  as  the 
heavier  scale  of  a  balance  goes  down,  and  the  lighter  flies  up,  so  the 
quantity  of  the  urine  is  increased  according  as  less  water  is  evaporated 
by  the  skin  and  lungs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sweat 
drives  off  more  fluid,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  less  urine  is 
secreted.  We  have  here  a  quantity  composed  of  two  varying  members, 
which  always  endeavour  to  give  about  the  same  sum. 

22.  These  fluctuations  of  equilibrium  are  sometimes  connected  with 
certain  relations  of  adaptation.  The  woman  capable  of  childbearing 
discharges  every  month  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from  the  organs  of 
generation.  When  she  becomes  pr^nant  this  evacuation  oeaaes.  In 
this  way,  a  part  of  the  matters  formerly  excreted  is  rendered  applicable 
to  the  embryo.  When  the  child  is  bom,  that  surplus  of  the  fluids 
which  is  no  longer  given  to  the  embryo,  is  determined  to  the  breasts. 
These  organs  furnish  the  milk,  provided  that  the  act  of  suckling  excites 
and  maintains  in  them  an  increased  activity.  During  this  time,  the 
menstruation  remains  absent  But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  milk  is  not 
suckled  from  the  breasts,  it  soon  disappears;  and,  on  the  inactivity  of 
these  glands,  menstruation  agam  appears. 

23.  If  we  limit  our  attention  to  shorter  intervals  of  time,  we  shall 
find  the  same  striving  after  equipoise  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition. 
Following  the  weight  of  the  body  of  an  adult  man  from  day  to  day,  we  shall 
find  that  the  diflerences  are  usually  not  greater  than  one  fiaecal  and  one 
urinary  evacuation.  And  in  most  instances,  something  of  the  same  kind 
may  even  be  observed  when  a  man  or  an  animal  increases  or  emaciates. 
The  small  daily  increments  and  decrements  which  here  obtain  only 
form  more  considerable  and  visible  values  by  being  added  together  in 
large  numbers.  The  organs  of  reception  and  extrusion  are  so  arranged 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  corporeal  mass  is  never  suddenly  altered,  but 
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income  and  eiqpenditnre  are  yery  nearly  equal,  if  we  Hmit  observation  to 
a  small  space  of  time.  We  have  a  regular  clock-work,  which  is  always 
correct  within  a  certain  limit,  and  which  strives  to  maintain  its  ordinary 
rate  in  spite^of  many  disturbances. 

24.  This  latter  circumstance  has  fi^equently  led  the  physician  to 
assume  a  natural  healing  power,*  The  organism  itself  was  supposed 
to  possess  the  capacity  of  getting  rid  of  certain  morbid  matters  by 
means  of  crises,  so  as  finally  to  recover  the  freedom  c^  its  ordinary 
healthy  play.  But  closer  observation  teaches  that  the  entire  opinion  is 
based  upon  a  mistake.  The  course  of  every  disease  which  is  left  to 
itself  depends  inmiediately  on  the  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 
If  these  elements  are  so  degenerate  as  to  afibrd  none  but  abnormal  or 
even  disturbing  results,  their  destruction  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  coimter-plan  exists  which  could  restore  them.  In  such  a  case  there  is 
just  as  little  of  a  natural  healing  power,  as  there  is  of  a  vital  force  for  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  certainly 
happen,  that  the  variable  organs  of  excretion  may  take  on  an  activity, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  their  immediately  preceding  operations, 
and  that  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  imload  other  parts,  and 
so  allow  of  a  return  to  a  more  regular  activity.  In  this  way  the 
sweat  or  the  tirine  may  take  up  and  discharge  the  fluid  of  dropsical 
effusions,  or  a  dlarrhcaa  may  counteract  an  effusion  which  loads  the 
brain,  or  means  which  promote  absorption  may  discuss  soUd  deposits. 
But  all  these  phenomena  are  the  results  of  the  conditions  naturally  or 
artificially  present,  and  are  not  the  consequences  of  a  special  remedial 
plan,  or  of  a  special  force,  opposed  to  disease,  and  previously  present  in 
the  organism. 

25.  Every  animal  has  a  time  for  development  and  growth,  a  period 
of  middle  life,  in  which  the  body  strives  to  maintain  an  imaltered 
mass,  and  an  epoch  of  decrease,  which  is  concluded  by  natural  death. 
These  periodical  changes  are  explained  by  the  mode  of  arrangement 
which  prevails  in  the  organic  creation.  The  younger  elements  can 
always  so  elaborate  their  surplus  as  to  produce  from  it  new  and  suitable 
tissues.  The  older  are  only  capable  of  maintaining  themselves.  And 
gradually  their  energy  sinks,  so  that  finally  their  mass  diminishes. 
And  if  there  are  many  changes  connected  with  definite  years  of  life, 
the  dates  of  which  only  fluctuate  within  certain  limits,  —  such  as  the 
milk  and  permanent  teething,  the  appearance  of  puberty,  the  cessation 
of  menstruation  in  old  women ;  this  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
fact,  that  such  phenomena  constitute  the  necessary  results  of  certain 
stages  of  growth,  and  follow  inevitably  from  the  previous  and  accom- 
panying conditions.  A  truly  periodic  repetition  cannot  be  distinctly 
made  out 

*  Commonly  termed  the  vut  tnedkatrut  naiura. 
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26.  In  many  functions,  however,  and  especiallj  in  those  of  the  sexual 
organs,  periodicity  does  appear.  The  rutting  season  of  many  animals 
recurs  only  a.t  regular  times  of  the  year.  Meteorological  and  other 
circumstances,  especially  temperature,  often  exert  a  visible  influence 
in  this  respect  But  since  many  creatures  prepare  during  the  cold  of 
winter  for  the  approaching  rut  of  spring;  and  since  woman  menstruates 
every  four  weeks  during  all  seasons  indifferently,  it  follows  that  these 
fluctuating  phenomena  must  be  based  upon  other  causes  than  the  sur- 
rounding temperature.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  female  oiganism 
derives  this  periodicity  from  itself^  or  that  it  would  obtain  if  we  could 
remove  all  other  influences  without  destroying  the  living  being.  We 
shall  rather  find  that  these  phenomena  of  regular  recurrence  are  probably 
Connected  with  causes  which  do  not  exclusively  lie  in  the  organism. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  HUMAN   BODY. 

27.  The  small  size  and  extraordinary  number  of  the  pieces  with  which 
Nature  works  in  the  animal  creation,  ensure  a  number  of  adyantages,  which 
we  are  unable  to  attam  to  the  same  extent  in  our  artificial  contriyances. 
The  various  tissues  which  enjoy  the  functions  of  separate  organs  require 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  be  seen^  and  even  its  highest  magnifying 
powers  are  often  insufficient  to  expose  all  their  more  influential  consti- 
tuents. What  we  call  an  organ  is  only  the  determinate  aggr^ate  of  a 
laige  number  of  microscopic  tissues  of  various  kinds,  every  one  of  which 
possesses  its  own  special  function.  The  limits  of  our  senses  render  it  im- 
possible to  form  the  remotest  conception  of  this  vast  arrangement  of 
microcosms. 

28.  Any  exact  estimate  of  the  niunber  of  histological  elements  which 
go  to  a  given  part  is  met  by  insuperable  difficulties,  since  their  form 
corresponds  to  no  simple  mathematical  figure,  and  their  sizes  and  distances, 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  they  are  divided,  vary  remarkably,  even 
within  small  extents  of  space.  The  investigation  has  a  yet  more  uncer- 
tain basis  when  foreign  tissues  intervene  between  those  which  constitute 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  organ.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
organs,  as,  for  instance,  the  muscles,  there  is  scarcely  any  means  of  accu- 
rately estimating  the  number  of  these  tissues.  But  even  the  vaguest 
estimates  suffice  to  show  that  the  higher  animals  may  possess,  in  each  of 
their  larger  organs,  millions  of  separate  physical  and  chemical  labo- 
ratories. 

Harting  has  calculated  that  in  the  adult  on  an  average  700,645  to 
789,677  epidermoid  cells  (Tab.  ii.  Fig.  32)  are  collected  in  the  space  of  a 
square  inch.  Now  since  the  surfiice  of  the  author's  body  amounts  to  about 
2325  square  inches,  there  are  1750  millions  of  homy  cells  in  a  single  layer 
of  epidermis.  But  even  the  parts  where  the  skin  is  thinnest  have  more 
than  one  layer.  They  possess  at  least  more  than  a  dozen  of  such  strata, 
each  of  which  exhibits  more  than  a  billion  of  small  homy  scales,  complete 
in  themselves. 

The  air-tubes  of  the  rabbit  sustain  about  twenty  millions  of  cilia, 
and  those  of  man  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  each  of  which 
is  in  perpetual  movement  The  fet  of  the  adult  appears  to  be  some- 
what less  minutely  divided  than  that  of  the  new-bora  infiemt.     Yet,  in 
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spite  of  this,  there  would  be  about  *  sixty-five  millions  and  a  half  of  fiat- 
cells  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  27)  in  the  space  of  a  single  cubic  inch.  According 
to  Harting  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  a  woman, 
whom  he  examined,  contained  two  thousand  lenticular  fibres  (Tab.  i. 
Fig.  56),  and  the  entire  choroid  of  the  eye  about  eleven  millions  of 
pigmentary  cells.    (Tab.  n.  Fig.  29.) 

According  to  Rosenthal  the  roots  of  the  human  cerebral  nerves  con- 
tain more  than  a  hundred  thousand  primitive  fibres,  and  it  is  probable 
that  even  this  estimate  is  too  small  If  we  add  to  these  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  consider  that  many  of  these  fibres  divide  in  their  further 
course,  we  again  get  a  number  of  several  hundred  thousands  for  these 
conductors,  which,  after  all,  do  but  work  the  biddings  of  the  mental 
emotions  on  the  peripheric  part  of  the  nervous  system.  According  to 
Harting  the  median  nerve  of  the  adult  includes  &om  twelve  thousand 
to  twenty-one  thousand  primitive  fibres,  and  the  femoral  nerve  twenty- 
one  thousand  to  fifty  thousand. 

29.  But  it  is  only  the  person  imacquainted  with  other  natural  pheno- 
mena who  will  be  astonished  at  these  niunbers.  Wherever  we  go,  we 
come  upon  quantitiee,  which  our  limited  &culty  of  apprehension  generally 
regards  as  infinitely  large.  Although  light  coiirses  through  one  thousand 
millions  of  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  length  of  each  separate  undulation 
amoimts  on  an  average  to  about  l-50,000th  of  an  inch,  yet  a  ray  of  light 
which  comes  &om  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  or  fix)m  a  star  on  an 
average  3261  times  removed,  requires  about  four  thousand  years  in  order 
to  reach  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  above-mentioned  animal 
tissues  contain  a  number  of  difierent  subordinate  constituents,  the  smallest 
of  which  cannot  be  recognized  even  imder  the  most  powerful  microscope. 
The  ultimate  molecules  of  all  bodies  have  so  small  a  size,  and  are  so 
similarly  composed,  that  the  eye  of  man  will  never  be  able  to  see  them. 

30.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  number,  as  the  systematic  arrangement 
and  union  of  its  difierent  pieces,  which  makes  the  organic  creation  so 
wonderful  Nature  has  so  arranged  every  organism  that  it  everywhere 
operates  in  limited  spaces,  which  are  not  only  the  smallest  possible,  but 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  independent  of  each  other.  This  arrangement  leads 
of  itself  to  many  important  advantages  to  which  we  shall  return  again. 
But  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  very  nature  of  things  that  it 
recurs  in  even  the  most  unimportant  circumstances.  For  instance,  when 
the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  lime-saocule  of  the  firpg  is  precipi- 
tated we  obtain  minute  crystals,  the  greatest  of  which  has  a  maximum 
diameter  of  less  than  1-1 000th  of  an  inch,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
smaUest  are  less  than  l-15,000th.     (Tab.  i.  Fig.  6,  7.) 

31.  The  enlargement  of  the  fi:'ee  and  active  surface  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  striking  advantages  of  this  subdivision  into  smaller  masses.     A 

•  65,541,637. 
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pulverised  body  is  dissolved  much  more  easily  than  an  entire  piece  of 
much  larger  size,  because  more  molecules  of  the  solid  and  the  fluid 
substance  are  brought  into  mutual  contact.  The  smallness  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24)  floating  in  the  blood  thus  enables  them  to 
exercise  the  most  extensive  reactions  on  the  mother-fluid  which  surrounds 
them,  and  on  the  gases  which  they  have  taken  up.  In  man  their  average 
diameter  amounts  to  l-3600th  of  an  inch,  and  their  mediimi  thickness  to 
1-1 5,000th  of  an  inch.  In  this  way  nature  greatly  gains  in  active  siui^tce, 
since  at  the  same  time  that  the  entire  mass  of  blood-corpuscles  is  divided 
into  rolls  of  l-3600th  transverse  diameter,  these  are  again  separated  into 
discs  of  l-15,000th  in  height  But  since  the  upper  and  imder  surface 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  are  either  somewhat  hollowed  out,  as  in  man^ 
mammalia,  and  some  fishes,  or  elevated,  as  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  certain 
other  fishes,  it  is  evident  that  this  circumstance  still  further  increases  the 
surfiEU^  than  if  every  blood-corpuscle  had  exhibited  the  level  sur&ces 
which  boimd  the  ends  of  a  mathematical  cylinder.  And  hence  we  may 
conjecture  that  those  animals  which  possess  smaller  blood-corpuscles,  with 
proportionally  more  extensive  surfiEices,  and  which  have  also  a  much  * 
greater  number  of  them,  are  endowed  with  a  greater  activity. 

The  subdivision  of  the  mass  of  blood  leads  to  similar  phenomena. 
The  circulating  blood  fulfils  two  objects.  It  gives  ofi^  matters  to  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  lungs  and  skin,  exchanges  certain 
elastic  fluid  compoimds  with  the  atmosphere.  Both  of  these  functions  are 
increased  when  lai^ger  surfisu^es  of  the  blood  come  into  contact  with  more 
extensive  walls  of  vessels.  The  finer  canals  of  the  capillary  vessels  are 
therefore  interposed  between  the  larger  conduit  pipes  of  the  arteries  and 
veins.  The  smallest  capillaries  of  the  retina  and  brain,  when  filled  with 
blood,  measure,  according  to  Henle,  l-5000th  of  an  inch,  and  are  2700 
times  finer  than  the  aorta  at  its  commencement.  It  results  fi*om  hence 
that  the  sur&ces  of  contact  would  be  multiplied  in  exact  proportion  with 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  if  we  regard  as  invariable  their  length  and  the 
mass  of  the  blood.  But  since  capillary  vessels,  which  are  almost  half  as 
fine  again  as  those  above-named,  occur  in  some  preparations  which  have 
been  artifioiaUy  injected  and  thus  over-distended,  and  since  the  arteries 
and  veins  only  experience  a  transition  into  capillaries  by  gradual  and 
suocesBive  divisions,  it  follows  that  the  enlargement  of  sur&ce  which 
Nature  obtains  by  means  of  the  capillary  system  must  be  even  more 
considerable. 

The  secreting  glands  ofier  a  third  example  of  the  great  advantages  thus 
obtained  by  Nature  for  particular  organs.     They  constitute  a  number  of 

•  The  original  has  **  equal  or  even  greater  number,**  and  hence  the  Editor  feels  bound  to 
explain  why  he  has  altered  these  words  to  **  much  greater.**  Dismissing  the  less  measurable 
influence  of  concavity  or  convexity,  one  may  broadly  state  that  to  give  an  equal  total  surfiice 
and  total  activity,  the  number  of  blood-discs  should  be  inversely  as  some  power  between  the 
square  and  the  cube  of  their  diameter.  The  influence  of  minuteness  in  increasing  activity 
would  therefore  presuppose  an  increase  of  number  even  exceeding  this. 
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coiled,  or  arborescent  and  branching,  tubules.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
how  greatly  the  cavitary  surfaces  of  these  secreting  canals  may  thus  be 
increased.  At  present  we  wiU  only  adduce  in  illustration  that  a  square 
inch  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit  contains  about 
451,600  gastric  glands,  and  that  the  average  secreting  surfEice  of  both 
kidneys,  which  only  amount  to  from  1-1 48th  to  1-24  6th  of  the  corporeal 
mass,  is  about  six  times  as  large  as  the  whole  outer  sur&ce  of  the  skin. 

32.  A  consideration  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  par- 
ticular tissues  will  show  us  many  other  advantages  dependent  upon  the 
division  of  the  oiiganic  implements  into  microscopic  and  independent 
pieces.  And  both  this  and  the  study  of  their  several  functions  will 
prove  at  every  step,  that  the  small  size  and  large  number  of  these  agents 
of  the  vital  actions  essentially  contribute  to  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
their  operations. 

33.  The  pliability  of  most  of  the  organs  depends  in  great  part  upon 
the  considerable  quantity  of  water  which  they  contain.  If  muscles,  ten- 
dons, and  other  soft  tissues  are  thoroughly  dried,  they  form  brittle  masses, 
which  may  not  unfrequently  be  broken  like  glass.  But  if  they  are  again 
softened  by  immersion  in  water,  they  recover  a  great  part  of  their  original 
flexibility. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  entire  weight  of  an  animal  is  composed  of 
combinations,  which  volatilize  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahrenheit.  A 
frog  was  killed  under  olive  oil,  and  carefully  cleaned.  In  the  fresh  state 
it  had  weighed  461  grs.,  but  after  imdergoing  desiccation  it  left  a  solid 
residuum  of  only  84  grs.,  or  18  per  cent ;  so  that  the  process  had 
deprived  it  of  nearly  5-6ths  of  its  weight. 

34.  The  fluids  of  the  human  body  obviously  contain  more  water  than 
the  solid  structures.  But  the  quantity  of  this  substance  varies  in  a  very 
high  degree  with  the  circumstances  of  excretion  and  nutrition.  Taking 
the  ordinary  estimate,  the  blood,  which  usually  contains  about  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  fluid  matters,  constitutes  as  it  were  the  neutral  ground 
between  the  fluid  and  solid  constituents  of  the  human  body. 

Evaporation  to  dryness  withdraws  from  the  sweat  and  mixed  saliva 
about  99  to  99f  per  cent  of  fluid  ingredients.  The  liquor  amnii,  the 
gastric  juice,  and  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  have  98  to  99  parts : 
the  lymph,  the  semen,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  mucus  of  the  nose, 
90  to  97  :  and,  finally,  the  bile,  87  to  90,  and  the  milk,  83  to  92  per 
cent  The  watery  ingredient  of  the  urine  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  is  in  general  93  to  98  per  cent 

The  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  is  saturated  with  the  general  nutri- 
tional fluid  of  the  body,  gives  80  per  cent ;  the  brain,  75  to  78 ;  the 
glands  and  the  muscles,  72  to  79  ;  and  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons, 
and  crystalline  lens,  57  to  70  parts.  Even  clean  fresh  bones  lose  more 
than  14  per  cent  when  placed  in  the  water-bath. 
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35.  External  appearance  frequently  deceives  ns  with  regard  to  the 
wateiy  content  of  bodies.  Substances  which  appear  to  be  quite  dry  often 
lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  weight  when  exposed  for  some  time 
to  a  heat  of  from  212°  to  258°.  Powdered  crystallized  cane-sugar  only 
gives  off  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity,  for  instancci  *6  per  cent.,  and 
even  this  is  probably  due  to  watery  vapour,  or  some  other  volatile 
substances  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  fine  powder :  while  harts- 
horn contains  1 4^  per  cent ;  and  bread,  in  its  ordinary  state  of  dryness, 
43  to  46  parts. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  animal  body 
— ».«.,  the  proportion  of  their  weight  to  their  cubic  contents — varies 
within  rather  narrow  limits.  A  given  quantity  of  water  (1  cubic  inch) 
has,  at  its  temperature  of  greatest  density  (39^°),  a  certain  weight  (253*5 
grains).  Taking  the  specific  weight  of  this  water  as  a  starting  point, 
we  need  only  divide  the  quantity  of  grains  which  any  other  mass  weighs, 
by  the  number  of  cubic  inches  which  it  contains,  in  order  to  get  its 
precise  specific  gravity. 

36.  There  is  but  one  large  ingredient  of  the  hiunan  body  which  is 
lighter  than  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  &t  amounts  only 
to  -932.  There  is  no  fluid  of  our  organism  which  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  exactly  1  *,  or  that  of  distilled  water,  since  every  one  of  them  contains 
dissolved  solid  ingredients.  The  bones,  which  have  the  highest  specific 
gravity,  scarcely  reach  double  that  of  pure  water. 

37.  Here  again  we  find  the  blood,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  106,  form- 
ing a  line  of  partition  between  the  fluid  and  solid  constituents  of  the 
organism.  Those  mixed  fluids  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
as  the  liquor  amnii,  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  urine,  range 
from  1  004  to  1  02.  The  bile,  the  lymph,  and  the  mdk  have  a  gravity 
of  from  1  02  to  1  04.  The  brain,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  amoimt  of  its  &tty  constituents,  also  amounts  but  to  from 
1009  to  103. 

Animal  structures  which  are  soaked  in  a  large  quantity  of  nutritional 
fluid  not  unfrequently  exhibit  specific  gravities  less  than  the  average 
of  the  whole  mass  of  blood.  For  instance,  the  gravity  of  certain  muscles 
amounts  to  1-020,  while  that  of  many  nerves  is  1040.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  we  shall  find  that  the  estimates  for  the  solid  tissues  of  the 
body  hitherto  examined,  either  surpass  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood,  or  are  at  least  equal  to  it  Thus,  that  of  the  arteries  amount  to 
106— MO;  the  veins,  108— Ml;  the  nerves,  105— 1-13;  the  tendons 
Ml — 113;  the  cartilages,  1-1;  the  fresh  bones  covered  by  their  peri- 
osteum, 1*2  — 1*5;  while  cleaned  bones,  and  fragments  of  compact 
substance,  reach  a  gravity  of  1*9 — 2*0. 

38.  The  medium  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  body  is  of  course  deter- 
mined by  that  of  its  particidar  constituents,  compared  with  their  absolute 
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quantities.  Thus  a  disproportionate  amount  of  bone,  or  of  other  solid 
tissues,  may  raise  the  general  specific  gravity,  while,  conversely,  it  is 
lowered  by  large  fiitty  deposits. 

39.  Frogs  examined  in  spring,  during  their  rutting  period,  gave  an 
average  specific  gravity  of  1-03  to  104:  three  mice,  '96  to  1*09.  An 
eight  months'  child,  which  had  lived  two  days,  showed  a  gravity  of  1-008. 
But  the  adult,  which  is  provided  with  a  stronger  and  heavier  skeleton^ 
has  a  somewhat  greater  average  gravity :  and  1  -06  to  1*07  would  probably 
be  the  estimate  nearest  to  the  truth.  This  does  not  much  differ  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  Disregarding  differences  of  sex,  we  may 
estimate  the  weight  of  a  human  being  of  thirty  years  old  at  130  lbs. : 
according  to  which  valuation  the  cubic  capacity  would  amount  in  round 
numbers  to  20  cubic  feet. 

40.  Every  man  is  able  to  alter  his  specific  gravity  in  an  instant,  by 
drawing  air  into  his  lungs.  Regarding  water  as  unity,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  air  amounts  to  '001299 :  that  is,  it  is  nearly  770  times  as  light 
So  that  air  has  a  much  greater  power  in  lightening  the  body  than  any 
arrangement  of  cork,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  '24.  But  since  the 
quantity  of  air  which  we  are  able  to  take  into  the  lungs  is  but  a  small 
one,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  produce  any  very  great  difference  in  this 
way. 

41.  Searwater  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*03.  Biver-water  is  something 
less.  Hence  man  sinks  in  both  of  these,  so  soon  as  he  is  completely 
immersed,  unless  he  sustains  himself  from  time  to  time  by  appropriate 
movements  of  the  body.  And  the  inhalation  of  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  air  into  the  lungs  enables  him  to  keep  on  the  surfece  much 
more  easily.  But  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  reception  of  such  quantities  of  air  as  would  lower  his  specific  gravity 
from  1065  even  to  103.  The  appearance  of  the  bodies  of  drowned 
persons  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  probably  the  result  of  three  contri* 
buting  causes :  the  increase  of  their  volume  in  the  water,  the  dissolution 
of  their  substance,  and  the  access  of  putre&ction ;  the  latter  chiefly  acting 
by  the  gases  developed  during  the  process. 

42.  Large  deposits  of  fiait  (Tab.  ii.  Fig.  27)  lower  the  specific  gravity  in 
proportion  as  they  predominate  over  the  other  parts,  and  especially  over 
the  bones  and  the  muscles.  In  rare  and  exceptional  instances,  the  extra* 
ordinary  &tness  of  a  man  enables  him  to  float  like  a  cork  on  the  surface 
of  sea-water. 

43.  It  is  usual  to  express  the  cohesion  or  absolute  solidity  of  a 
solid  body  by  the  weight  which  suffices  to  rend  asimder  a  mass  of  definite 
thickness.  Thus  we  will  suppose  that  a  cylindrical  wire,  whose  transverse 
section  amounts  to  3-lOOOths  of  a  square  inch,  hangs  perpendicularly 
from  a  fixed  upper  end,  and  reijuires  to  be  loaded  with  a  weight  of 
330  lbs.  before  it  is  torn  asimder  at  any  point.   We  may  therefore  state  its 
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cohesion,  as  the  amount  of  weight  required  for  1-1 000th  of  a  square 
inch,  or  as  110  lbs. 

44.  But  the  body  made  use  of  in  these  experiments  is  subject  to  a 
double  burden.  It  is  not  only  laden  with  the  weight  which  we  have 
volimtarily  added,  but  every  upper  part  has  to  suspend  all  those  which  lie 
beneath  it.  Thus  a  metallic  wire  must  tear  asunder  without  any  foreign 
burden,  when  the  weight  necessary  to  its  disruption  is  supplied  by  its 
own  mass.  For  instance,  supposing  it  to  be  of  iron,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  7-5,  and  a  cohesion  of  110,  this  event  would  necessarily  occur  as  soon 
as  there  were  more  than  four  miles  of  length,  with  only  1-lOOOth  of  a 
square  inch  of  transverse  sui'&ce. 

45.  Thin  iron  wires  have  a  greater  cohesive  value  than  thicker  ones 
of  the  same  composition.  If  the  solidity  of  the  'moist  animal  tissues 
similarly  increases  with  the  enlaiigement  of  their  surfaces;  the  division 
into  microscopic  fibres  or  scales  (Tab.  lu.  Fig.  40)  will  have  the  efiect 
of  vastly  increasing  the  resistance. 

46.  One  hundred  threads,  which  are  properly  united  into  a  cord,  will 
bear  more  than  one  himdred  times  the  weight  which  each  separate  one 
could  sustain.  And  where  nature  has  united  many  thousand  of  the  finest 
elements  of  the  tissues  into  a  whole,  the  solidity  of  its  organs  will  thus 
gain  an  additional  increase. 

47.  Flat  ropes  are  stronger  than  round  ones  of  the  same  nature.  Many 
of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  and  a  large  number  of  the  tendons,  which 
have  an  oblong  instead  of  a  circular  section,  are  probably  thus  endowed 
with  more  strength. 

48.  It  often  happens  that  two  parts  which  consist  of  precisely  the  same 
tissues  yet  essentially  differ  in  cohesive  force.  The  one  may  be  nine 
times  as  strong  as  the  other.  These  differences  are  partly  inherent, 
partly,  however,  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  experiments  are  made. 
The  original  differences  of  the  molecules,  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
united  to  each  other,  the  compressed  or  difiused  subdivision  of  their 
bundles,  the  mixture  of  more  or  less  solid  constituents,  and  the  more  or 
less  favourable  form  of  the  entire  mass — all  these  circumstances  cause 
many  of  the  differences  which  we  meet  with  on  comparing  a  series  of 
dead  bodies,  or  a  number  of  corresponding  parts  in  the  same  body. 
Inequalities  in  length,  deviations  &om  a  simple  mathematical  form,  the 
access  of  putrefisu^ion  after  death,  and  the  way  in  which  tractile  weight 
acts  upon  the  particular  microscopic  elements, — these  circumstances 
equally  increase  the  fluctuations  which,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care, 
appear  in  such  experiments. 

49.  Thin  leaden  wires  have  on  an  average  2*7,  copper  wires  27*5,  and 
iron  wires,  with  a  transverse  surface  of  l-770th  of  a  square  inch,  762,  of 
comparative  cohesive  force.  Very  thin  threads  fix)m  the  cocoon  of  the 
silk-worm,  consisting  of  8  to  10  microscopic  filaments,  gave  a  force  of 
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28,  aud  a  well  twisted  silken  cord  42*5.  If  we  compare  these  with  the 
results  which  Wertheim  ^)  and  myself  obtained  with  different  portions  of 
human  corpses  some  days  after  death. 


Part. 

Psrt. 

Coheaion. 

Muscles     . 
Arteries     . 
Veins        . 
Nerves 
Hair 

Mean. 
•06 
•14 
•23 
•98 

9-9 

Extremes. 
•02  to    -13 
•1   to      ^2 
•1  to      -3 
•6  to    8-5 

Tendons 
1  Bone  (after  Wertheim) 

1  Bone  (after  Be  van) 

Mean, 
53 

8^ 
37-9 

Extremes. 
2-3    to  10-4 

4'3    to  15- 
2511  to  75-81 

The  sequence  in  which  the  particular  tissues  are  here  placed  corresponds 
to  a  general  increase  of  cohesion.  But  we  may  remark  that  the  absolute 
solidity  of  no  part  of  the  animal  body  equals  that  of  the  thin  iron  wire  : 
even  that  of  the  silken  cord  is  considerably  below  this  substance.  All 
tlie  supplementary  advantages  which  the  organic  tissues  enjoy  cannot 
compensate  for  the  original  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  molecules. 

50.  But  we  must  not  think  it  an  imperfection  that  no  part  of  our  body 
is  made  as  strong  as  iron.  We  shall  hereafter  point  out  what  important 
properties  are  in  this  way  acquired.  And,  in  spite  of  this  deficiency, 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  have  to  support  great  weights  are  con- 
structed of  such  a  strength  that  their  cohesion  is  far  beyond  their  most 
extraordinary  requirements.  Even  taking  the  lowest  valuations  given 
above,  we  find  that  it  would  require  more  than  seven-fold  the  weight  of 
the  whole  body,  or  more  than  eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  to  tear 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  foot  And  if,  in  exceptional  instances,  this 
rupture  of  continuity  is  effected  by  convulsive  contractions  of  the  corre- 
sponding muscles,  this  fact  only  shows  what  enormous  force  the  shortening 
of  these  organs  is  able  to  exert 

51.  If  a  suspended  body  be  laden  with  a  continually  increasing  weight, 
it  is  as  continually  elongated,  until  finally,  it  ruptures  at  the  weakest 
place.  But  if  the  weight  be  removed  before  this  happens,  it  endeavours 
to  return  to  its  original  length.  If  it  succeeds  in  doing  this,  it  is  per- 
fectly elastic ;  but  i^  on  the  other  hand,  it  remains  permanently  elon- 
gated to  a  certain  extent,  it  possesses  only  an  imperfect  elasticity. 

52.  One  and  the  same  body  may  exhibit  both  of  those  properties  with 
different  weights.  A  strap,  for  instance,  which  is  originally  4-5ths  of  an 
inch  long,  can  return  to  its  previous  length  after  a  temporary  weight  of 
28^  drachms.  But  if  laden  with  34  drachms,  it  will  only  return  to  a 
length  of  24-25ths.  So  that  28^  drachms  indicate  the  limit  of  its  com- 
plete elasticity.  That  of  the  incomplete  elasticity  obviously  coincides 
with  the  limit  of  cohesive  force. 

53.  Simple  as  these  ciicumstauces  may  appear,  there  ai*e  many  diffi- 
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ciilties  which  prevent  their  correct  determination.  Molecular  composi- 
tion, temperature,  the  mode  of  applying  the  weight,  and  the  duration  of 
its  application,  greatly  influence  the  results.  There  are  many  substances 
which,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  weight,  only  shorten  to  a 
certain  extent,  although  their  length  subsequently  undergoes  a  consider- 
able diminution.  Silk  and  most  parts  of  the  human  body  behave  in  this 
way. 

54.  As  regards  the  elongations  produced  by  different  weights,  they  are 
of  two  kinds.  They  either  increase  regularly  or  irregularly  with  the 
weight.  The  soft  structures  of  the  human  body  offer  in  this  respect  a 
peculiar  phenomenon  (Fig.  1).  In  order  to  exhibit  the  feet  mathemati- 
cally, we  may  consider  the  increasing  weights  as  the 

abscisses,  (ab,  ac,  ady  Fig.  1),  and  the   corresponding  Fio.  1. 

elongations  as  the  ordinates,  of  a  curva  Now  if  both 
increase  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  proportion 
of  6  e  to  c/  is  equal  to  that  of  a  6  to  ac,  the  line  of 
elasticity  will  be  a  straight  one  ;  since  the  correspond- 
ing sides  of  similar  triangles  vary  in  proportion  with 
each  other.  But  if  this  is  not  the  case,  if,  for  instance, 
the  elongations  6  /*,  c  i,  d  k,  increase  disproportionately 
to  the  weights  a  by  a  Cy  act,  the  line  of  elasticity  will  be 
a  curve,  the  course  of  which  will  depend  on  its  abscisses  and  ordinates. 

Many  inorganic  bodies  offer  us  the  simplest  of  these  two  cases.  Their 
elongations  increase  in  exact  proportion  with  the  weights ;  they,  there- 
fore, possess  a  straight  line  of  elasticity  a  efg.  According  to  Wertheim 
and  Chevandier,  this  holds  good  for  wood,  and  also  for  bone,  especially 
for  dried  pieces  of  its  compact  tissue ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  human  body  invariably  exhibit  a  curved  line  of  elasticity, 
which,  according  to  Wertheim,  corresponds  with  an  hyperbola  ahik,  so 
long  as  no  immoderate  weight  is  applied.  The  quantity  of  their  watery 
constituent  forms  a  very  essential  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  If  ten- 
dons or  nerves  are  dried  in  the  air,  their  line  of  elasticity  approximates  to 
a  straight  one. 

55.  If  a  cylmder  {A  B  C  D,  Fig.  2)  possesses  a  straight  ^'°'  ^• 
line  of  elasticity,  we  may  get  the  simplest  idea  of  its  exten-  ^  ^^ 
sibility  by  taking  the  weight  (P),  reduced  to  a  certain  unit 
of  transverse  section,  and  required  in  order  to  extend  it  to 
twice  its  length.  If  its  extensibility  and  compressibility  are 
proportionate  to  each  other,  the  weight  P,  laid  upon  AB,  will 
bring  the  cylinder  A  B FG  again  to  half  its  length,  or  will 
restore  it  \s>  A  BC  D,  The  idea  of  a  coefficient,  an  index,  or 
a  scale  of  elasticity,  is  based  upon  these  assumptions.  We 
designate  by  these  words  the  weight  compared  with  an  unit 
of  transverse  section,  the  tractile  forces   of  which   would   double   the 
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original  length  of  a  body,  while  its  compressing  force  would  reduce  it  to 
the  half. 

56.  This  index  of  elasticity  has  frequently  only  an  ideal  value,  smce 
there  are  many  substances  which  tear  rather  than  elongate  to  twice  their 
length.  And  in  many  instances,  even  where  highly  elastic  bodies  are 
concerned,  its  estimate  rests  upon  an  inaccurate  basis,  since  the  capacities 
for  extension  and  compression  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  bodies  which  are  mixtures  of  different  kinds  of  constituents. 
Finally,  when  the  line  of  elasticity  does  not  form  a  straight  Hue,  or  a 
curve  which  may  be  mathematically  estimated,  it  does  not  safely  exhibit 
the  extension  for  additional  weights. 

57.  In  applying  this  method  to  the  constituents  of  the  animal  textures 
we  meet  with  as  many  varieties  as  were  previously  found  in  the  amoimts 
of  .cohesion  (§48).  Wertheim  obtained  115  lbs.  for  the  membrane  of  the 
human  femoral  artery  when  reduced  to  39-4  inches  in  length,  and  -0016 
square  inch  of  transverse  surfece.  The  femoral  vein  had  1-85  to  1*94 
lbs.  ;  the  sartorius  muscle  -574  to  2-8  ;  various  nerves  of  the  thigh  22*17 
to  71-53  lbs.  ;  the  tendons  28327  to  442  36 ;  and  strips  of  the  compact 
tissue  of  the  thigh  and  fibula  4013  to  5979.  Ludwig  foimd  1-99  to  3-2 
for  transverse  strips  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  the  horse,  and  2-87  was 
found  by  myself  for  the  same  part  in  the  cow.  According  to  Wertheim 
the  result  in  the  dog  was  only  '8.  Pieces  of  arteries  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  heart  invariably  gave  a  smaller  value  than  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

58.  Very  much  depends  on  the  fact  whether  the  parts  have  or  have  not 
previously  been  displaced.  If  they  have  once  exceeded  the  limit  of  their 
complete  elasticity,  the  weight  first  laid  upon  them  must  also  have  thinned 
them,  either  generally  or  in  some  particular  places.  They  also  imdergo 
a  smaller  extension  on  the  application  of  further  weights.  Each  of  these 
causes  contributes  to  raise  the  index  of  elasticity  very  considerably.  For 
instance,  a  square  strip  from  the  aorta  of  the  cow,  presented  at  first 
only  2-7 ;  but  after  passing  the  limit  of  complete  elasticity,  it  amounted 
to  6-9. 

59.  A  body  which  is  to  yield  but  little  to  a  tractile  force,  must  neces- 
sarily possess  a  great  index  of  elasticity.  And  conversely,  the  opposite 
condition  necessitates  a  smaller  magnitude.  The  bones  and  soft  struc- 
tures of  the  animal  body  may  explain  this  antithesis.  The  former  have 
an  index  which  averages  fourteen  times  that  of  the  tendons,  although 
these  belong  to  the  most  solid  of  the  soft  textures.  This  difierence 
principally  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  cartilage  which  forms  the 
basis  of  bone,  and  on  the  numerous  salts  of  lime  which  it  contains. 

60.  The  watery  contents  greatly  contribute  to  the  smallness  of  the 
index  found  for  the  soft;er  animal  tissues.  For  instance,  the  fresh  tendon 
of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe,  had  an  index  of  283-27.  But  when 
dried  in  the  open  air,  it  amounted  to  41 2 '2. 
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61.  Few  if  any  parte  of  our  body  ever  require  to  extend  to  twice  their 
length.  And  on  this  account,  even  in  very  elastic  tissues,  the  limit  of 
perfect  elasticity  is  less  than  this  index.  But  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the 
amount  of  cohesion ;  at  least  in  Uie  pieces  of  aorta  above  mentioned  it 
was  found  te  be  so.  The  coate  of  the  arteries  are,  on  account  of  their 
small  index,  easily  extended,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  weight,  quickly 
return  to  their  previous  condition.  We  shall  hereafter  see  how  much 
more  necessary  this  property  is  to  their  function,  than  an  unusual  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity.  While  the  function  of  the  blood- 
vessels demands  a  high  d^ree  of  elastic  extensibility,  the  tendons,  on  the 
other  hand,  require  to  be  solid  cords,  which  shall  yield  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  powerful  force  to  which  they  are  exposed  Their  average  index  of 
elasticity  is  therefore  raised  to  360*5,  while  that  of  the  nerves,  which  rank 
next  to  them,  among  the  tissues  formerly  mentioned,  amounte  only  to 
45-45. 

62.  The  bones  may  suffice  to  show  what  great  mechanical  advantages 
result  from  a  proper  subdivision  of  a  mass.  We  have  already  seen  (§  37) 
that  they  possess  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  any  of  the  soft  tissues. 
If  their  substance  had  completely  filled  all  the  space  which  they  take  up, 
the  weight  of  the  skeleton  would  have  been  uselessly  increased,  and  the 
movement  of  a  large  part  of  the  animal  machinery  would  have  been  ren- 
dered proportionally  more  difficult  And  hence  Nature  protects  ite  free 
surfitces  with  dense  compact  tissue,  and  stows  away,  in  the  interior  of  the 
skeleton,  the  marrow,  the  cavities  of  which  enclose  lighter  compounds. 
In  this  way,  substance,  weight,  and  muscular  force  are  all  economized; 
while  the  other  mechanical  relations  are  at  the  same  time  improved. 

63.  Let  us  suppose  the  same  mass  of  matter  arranged  in  two  dififerent 
ways, — in  one  as  a  dense  solid  cylinder,  and  in  the  other  as  a  hollow  one, 
— ^it  is  evident  that  the  latter  will  offer  a  larger  extent  of  surfiu5e.  So 
that  the  presence  of  the  medullary  cavities  of  bones  produces  a  greater 
extent  of  fr'ee  surfiice,  which  latter  may  either  enclose  other  tissues,  or 
may  afford  a  multitude  of  pointe  for  the  attachmente  of  muscles,  tendons, 
and  ligaments.  And  with  this  it  affords  a  better  provision  for  many 
circumstances  of  solidity,  which  either  generally  or  exceptionally  occur. 

64.  Beactive  solidity  obtains  when  a  given  body  is  loaded  above ;  relative 
solidity  is  shown  when  a  weight  strives  to  bend  a  horizontal  and  fixed 
mass.  A  cylinder  which  is  solid  throughout  is  more  unfevourably  cir- 
cumstanced, with  respect  to  both  of  these,  than  a  hollow  one,  the  mode- 
rately thick  walls  of  which  contain  the  same  mass  of  solid  matter. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  subdivision  of  the  osseous  cavity  may  afford 
important  fi^lities  in  this  respect. 

The  proper  mixture  of  cartilage  with  salte  of  lime,  of  compact  with 
cancellated  tissue,  of  rounded  with  angular  forms,  of  uniformly  continu- 
ous segmento  with  numerous  elevations,  depressions,  enlargemente  and 
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processes  —  all  this  results  in  making  the  pieces  of  the  skeleton  liard 
levers,  bases  of  support,  and  protective  textures,  such  as  the  artifice  of 
man  could  never  imitate.  But  even  Nature  herself  is  unable  always  to 
retain  these  advantages,  or  to  protect  the  bones  from  unusual  attacks,  as 
it  does  many  soft  parts.  A  deficient  development,  such  as  happens  in 
scrofula,  produces  curvatures  of  the  bones,  and  especially  of  those  whicsh 
have  to  sustain  a  heavy  weight,  such  as  the  vertebral  column,  the  pelvis, 
and  the  long  and  hollow  bones  of  the  lower  extremities.  Hence  many  of 
the  forms  which  correspond  to  the  other  vital  objects,  will  be  either  vei-y 
imperfectly  developed,  or  not  at  all.  Softening  of  the  bones  leads  to  the 
most  extraordinary  curves,  and,  to  fractures,  on  the  slightest  disturbance. 
In  more  advanced  life  the  salts  of  lime  are  sometimes  too  abundantly 
deposited,  and  the  bones  become  more  brittle  than  they  should  be. 
Their  great  vascularity,  and  their  chemical  constitution,  cause  them  to  be 
more  liable  to  suppuration  than  many  other  tissues,  such  as  horn,  carti- 
lage, and  tendon.  Many  of  them,  such  as  the  clavicle,  the  hollow  bones  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  extremities,  are  very  liable  to  be  broken.  Others,  such 
as  the  cancellated  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  and  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
carpus,  are  frequently  visited  by  caries;  and  others,  such  as  the  bones  of 
the  nose  and  palate,  are  attacked  by  syphiHtic  degenerations.  The 
epiphyses  and  diaphyses  of  the  healthy  long  bones  are  so  loosely  united, 
that  the  tibia,  for  instance,  which  is  suspended  from  its  upper  end,  and 
transmits  a  weight  by  its  lower  one,  is  often  torn  asunder  at  one  of  these 
points  of  union  by  a  force  which  is  less  than  the  cohesive  energy  of  its 
compact  substance. 

65.  The  points  where  many  soft  tissues  are  attached  exhibit  a  similar 
phenomenon.  Very  strong  tendons,  such  as  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  thick 
ligaments,  like  the  great  ligament  which  strengthens  the  hip-joint,  may 
often  be  torn  away  from  their  attachment  to  the  bones  in  the  dead  body, 
rather  than  ruptured  in  their  own  substance. 

66.  The  active  force  of  a  body  in  movement  is  the  product  of  its  mass 
mxiltiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity.  It  is  therefore  increased  an 
hundredfold  when  the  velocity  is  only  ten  times  multiplied.  If  the  same 
object  be  struck  by  two  cannon-balls,  one  of  which  has  four  times  the 
velocity  of  the  other,  the  latter  will  penetrate  sixteen  times  deeper.  And 
since  the  spaces  which  a  body  falls  through  are  as  the  squares  of  the  final 
velocity,  so  a  body  must  inflict  a  greater  injury  in  proportion  to  the 
height  from  which  it  falls.  The  construction  of  many  technical  varieties 
of  the  hammer  and  the  pile-driving  machine  depend  upon  the  fact,  that 
active  force  is  gained  by  multipljring  the  final  velocity.  For  instance,  if 
a  mass,  the  weight  of  which  is  unity,  falls  with  a  velocity  of  5  J  feet  in  a 
second,  its  force  equals  15*145  times  that  weight  A  hammer  which 
weighs  only  9  oz.  exercises  a  force  of  12024  oz.,  when  a  man,  in  using  it, 
imparts  a  final  velocity  of  638  feet. 
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It  is  thus  highly  important  to  estimate  the  velocity  or  acquired  force  of 
bodies  which  inflict  an  injury.  But  the  resistance  oflered  by  the  different 
tissues  varies  greatly.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  bxillet  which 
has  penetrated  the  softer  tissues  goes  completely  round  the  ribs,  either  in 
consequence  of  originally  wanting  the  force  necessary  to  break  these 
bones,  or  from  having  lost  it  in  a  previous  part  of  its  course.  If  the 
bone  has  been  broken,  the  velocity  with  which  this  has  been  done  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fracture. 
Since  relative  solidity  diminishes  in  proportion  to  increase  of  length  and 
decrease  of  thickness,  it  becomes  evident  why  the  long  and  small  cylin- 
drical bones,  and  the  broad  and  thin  flat  ones,  are  most  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  fracture,  especially  where  they  possess  a  more  brittle  layer  of 
compact  tissue  on  their  exterior.  In  this  way  it  often  happens  that  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  are  fractured,  while  the  soft  parts  which  encase 
them  preserve  their  continuity. 

67.  Gases  and  vapours  have  the  property  of  imlimited  expansion,  so 
that  the  space  they  occupy  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  pressure  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  This  ab'dity  of  altering  volume  in  corre- 
spondence with  pressure,  is  usually  called  elasticity  of  compression; 
although  elasticity,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  belongs  only  to  solid 
bodies. 

68.  The  law  of  Mariotte  teaches  us,  that  the  volumes  of  gases  and 
vapours  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed.  A 
quantity  of  gas,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  with 
the  barometer  at  30  inches  of  mercury,  occupies  the  space  of  1000 
cubic  inches,  takes  a  bulk  of  2000  cubic  inches  when  the  barometer  is 
reduced  to  15,  Regnault  has  indeed  shown  that  many  degrees  of  heat, 
and  particular  amounts  of  pressure,  constitute  exceptions  to  this  sup- 
posed imiversal  law.  But  these  deviations  scarcely  afiect  those  physio- 
logical phenomena  which  are  connected  with  the  gaseous  state.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  atmospheric  gases  which  are  enclosed  within  our 
bodies,  change  their  volume  or  their  Weight,  according  to  the  barometric 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  *       . 

69.  Liquids  possess  a  very  inconsiderable  elasticity  of  compression. 
Water  at  the  temperature  of  its  greatest  density,  or  at  38*75°,  loses  only 
47oo'oooo^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  being  subjected  to  the  additional  pressure  of 
another  atmosphere.  And  in  the  cases  of  those  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  are  saturated  with  fluids,  it  is  probable  that  this  compressibility  is 
still  further  diminished.  So  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming,  that  no 
external  or  internal  forces  can  modify  the  condition  of  these  fluids,  except 
by  pressing  them  out,  or  driving  them  into  other  places. 

70.  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  decrease  of  volume  from  mere 
alteration  of  outward  form.  However  efficiently  our  bodies  resist  the 
first  of  these,  very  slight  alterations  of  pressure  suffice  to  produce  alter- 
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ations  of  shape,  especially  in  those  structures  which  possess  a  small 
index  of  elasticity.  Nature  makes  use  of  this  to  produce  many  important 
phenomena. 

The  blood-corpuscles  of  the  frog  (Tab.  ii.,  Fig.  23,  a,  b),  possess  large 
long  diameters,  and  small  transverse  ones.  But  even  these  exceed  the 
width  of  some  of  the  finer  blood-vessels.  And  just  as  an  elastic  ball 
flattens  on  striking  against  an  object,  and  recovers  its  original  rounded 
form  as  it  rebounds,  so  these  corpuscles  become  elongated  when  the 
stream  of  the  blood  drives  them  into  the  capillaries,  while  their  subse- 
quent passage  into  vessels  of  a  larger  diameter  allows  them  to  return  to 
their  original  form.  We  shall  subsequently  see,  that  fluids  which  circu- 
late in  small  tubes,  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  their  surface.  But  the 
requirements  of  nutrition  necessitate  a  change  in  the  contents  of  the 
capillaries.  The  blood-corpuscles,  which  are  in  this  way  forced  hither 
and  thither  through  the  finest  capillaries,  are  thus  enabled  to  dislodge, 
and  as  it  were,  to  strip  ofl*  this  tenacious  peripheric  layer  of  fluid. 

71.  An  essential  peculiarity  of  liquids,  is  the  great  mobility  of  their 
particles.  A  pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  their  mass  in  one  point,  pro- 
pagates itself  equally  in  all  directions.  If  we  completely  fill  an  elastic 
bladder  with  a  fluid,  it  yields  to  all  external  mechanical  force,  in  a  degree 
varying  with  its  capacity  of  resistance ;  and  if  its  elasticity  remains  un- 
impau^,  it  subsequently  retiurns  to  its  original  form.  Nature  makes  use 
of  such  an  arrangement  to  constitute  the  fat  of  our  bodies  a  kind  of  self- 
regulating  cushion.  Thousands  of  small  vesicles,  bounded  by  elastic  walls, 
enclose  masses  of  oil,  which  the  warmth  of  the  human  body  prevents  from 
congealing  (Tab.  ii.  Fig.  27).  The  pressure  of  a  body  which  possesses 
an  extensive  sur&ce  of  contact  thus  divides  itself  amongst  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  elastic  cells,  the  interstices  of  which  being  filled  by  areolar 
tissue  and  nutritional  fluid,  easily  permit  these  evasive  movements. 

72.  Yielding  solid  textures  moderate  the  pressure  which  is  transmitted 
to  them  from  without.  In  this  way  the  homy  ceUs  of  the  epidenms 
save  us  many  pains  to  which  we  should  otherwise  be  exposed  at  every 
step.  The  sole  of  the  foot,  which  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body,  is  for  this  reason  endued  with  the  greatest  number  of  epidermal 
cells,  especially  at  those  parts  which  are  pressed  against  the  ground  in 
the  acts  of  standing  and  walking. 

73.  If  a  compressing  force  acts  slowly  and  continuously,  the  parts  so 
acted  upon  are  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  cohesion.  The 
changes  to  which  most  parts  are  hable  in  the  <;ourse  of  disease,  ofifer 
striking  examples  of  this.  The  skin,  the  nerves,  and  ej^en  the  bones,  are 
frequently  thus  extended  to  a  considerable  degree.  Physical  properties, 
and  the  capacity  of  growth,  generally  assist  in  producing  these  results. 
Tlie  skm  covers  the  most  enormous  tumours.  Particular  portions  of 
bone,  such  as  the  epiphyses  and  diaphyses  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  may 
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be  thus  converted  into  large  cavitary  shells.  And  if  the  cause  of  such  an 
extension  be  overcome,  the  parts  often  return  in  a  sliort  time  to  tiieir 
original  form. 

74.  Here  and  there  Nature  allows  thk  distenBion  to  go  so  far  that  the 
obstacle  ofibred  by  odbenon  is  completely  overcome,  and  the  parts  tear  at 
the  most  yielding  place.  In  this  way  the  ovarian  follicle  of  the  mammal 
gradually  absorbs  extraneous  matter,  imtil  it  finally  bursts  at  the  thinnest 
part,  and  the  ovule  which  it  contains  is  set  firee.  And  although  it  is  as 
yet  undecided  whether  this  phenomenon  is  merely  physical,  or  whether  it 
depends  on  a  real  growth,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  former  cause 
produces  the  same  results  in  the  progress  of  disease.  Arterial  tumoiu^ 
frequently  biirst  solely  by  reason  of  a  constant  increase  in  the  contents  of 
the  sac  having  at  last  extended  it  beyond  the  limits  of  its  cohesion. 

75.  We  know  of  no  body  which  possesses  perfectly  imiform  surfaces. 
A  highly  magnified  view  of  the  smoothest  solid  mass  discloses  uneven- 
nesses,  projections  and  elevations,  which  are  usually  irr^ularly  disposed. 
If  we  look  at  this  on  a  larger  scale,  a  solid  body  (Fig.  3,  A)  grasps,  with 
its  projections,  the  depressions  of  any  other  mass,  against  which  it  is 
pressed,  either  by  its  own  weight,  or 

by  external  force.  If  it  be  moved 
in  the  horizontal  direction,  it  must 
either  be  raised  and  depressed  in  cor- 
respondence with  these  irregularities, 
or  be  injured  at  its  sur&ce  of  con- 
tact Either  of  these  alternatives 
requires  the  application  of  a  certain 

force,  which  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  "index  or  coefficient  of 
friction.**  The  absolute  value  of  this  increases  directly  with  the  weight 
of  ^.  But  the  size  of  the  siu-faces  in  contact  cannot  afifect  it.  So  that 
when  one  states  that  the  friction  of  iron  upon  copper  amounts  to  -17, 
this  means  that  an  iron  cube,  moved  on  a  plate  of  copper,  requires  the 
application  of  17  lbs.  of  force  for  every  100  lbs.  of  iron.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  indifferent  whether  the  sur&ce  of  friction  amounts  to 
I  or  10  square  inches. 

When  a  sphere  is  rolled  upon  a  surfisu>e,  the  index  of  friction  determines 
how  muqh  force  is  lost  upon  that  sur&ce.  Other  things  being  equal,  this 
is  less  than  the  index  of  friction  first  mentioned. 

76.  As  friction  forms  an  obstacle  to  movement,  it  furthers  the  stability 
of  a  body.  If  it  were  altogether  absent,  the  slightest  touch  would  suffice 
to  produce  a  displacement ;  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of  counterpoise,  which 
requires  to  be  overcome  in  order  that  movement  should  be  produced. 
And  in  point  of  &ct,  we  find  that  Nature  makes  use  of  both  of  these 
relations  in  various  parts  of  the  oi^ganism. 

77.  The  deepest  layers  of  epidermis  (Tab.  ii.  Fig.  32)  are  intimately 
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and  uniformly  united;  while  the  superficial  homy  cells  are  more  loosely 
connected,  and  are  continually  scaling  off.  Hence  the  sole  of  the  foot 
has  a  very  uneven  sur&ce,  which  is  of  essential  use  in  standing  with 
naked  feet.  A  man  in  new  or  ironshod  boots  easily  slips  and  fells.  Felt 
shoes  allow  their  wearers  to  walk  over  ice  without  falling,  where  smoother 
and  less  yielding  coverings  woxild  be  dangerous. 

78.  Many  internal  parts  require  to  be  moved  to  and  fix)  upon  others. 
The  movements  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
viscera,  and  of  the  joints  and  tendons,  lead  to  varieties  of  gliding  and 
rolling  finction.  But  Nature  has  here  adopted  a  combination  of  nume- 
rous means,  so  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  loss  of  power  which  would 
otherwise  result 

79.  In  mechanical  arts  we  make  use  of  various  lubricating  substances 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  fiiction.  We  cover  the  surfeces  of  contact 
with  viscid  substances,  because  these  are  more  efficient  than  limpid  water. 
They  more  or  less  fill  up  the  opposed  depressions,  and  in  this  way  pro- 
duce a  greater  smoothness  and  mobility.  And  they  thus  not  only 
diminish  finction,  but  prevent  the  wearing  of  the  gliding  solids.  If  one 
piece  of  oak  wood  rubs  against  another  the  index  of  friction  varies  ftxjm 
•48  to  -34,  according  as  the  movement  takes  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  or 
is  transverse  to  them.  But  if  there  be  water  between  the  two  pieces  of 
wood,  it  sinks  from  -34  to  '25,  Soap  similarly  interposed  reduces  it  from 
•48  to  -16.  The  dry  fiiction  of  cast-iron  on  oak  wood  amoimts  to  -49  ; 
but  when  the  opposed  smfaces  are  smeared  with  hog's  lard  or  oil,  it  sinks 
to  •078. 

80.  If  we  compare  the  various  organs  of  our  body  with  the  arrange- 
ments just  mentioned,  we  find  that  their  surfeces  are  generally  much 
smoother  than  those  of  many  polished  machines.  In  addition  to  this 
precaution.  Nature  makes  use  of  albuminous  and  mucous  fluids  as  means 
of  lubrication.  These  easily  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  the  organs,  and 
ofier  very  little  obstacle  to  movement  The  contents  of  the  various  serous 
sacs  and  bursee  mucos®,  and  the  synovial  fluid  of  the  joints,  thus  exert 
a  very  important'  influence  in  diminishing  the  impediment  which  friction 
aflbrds. 

81.  The  liquid  state  probably  results  fix)m  the  circimistance  that  cohe- 
sion and  pressiu-e,  i.e.  the  two  forces  which  keep  the  molecules  of  matter 
closely  connected  together,  attdn  nearly  a  coimterpoise  with  those  of 
warmth  or  repulsion,  so  that  the  particles  become  easily  moveable  upon 
each  other.  And  if  a  sufficient  obstacle  is  present  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  a  liquid,  a  pressure  in  any  one  direction  is  transmitted  in  all  others. 
This  fact  forms  the  basis  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movement 
and  rest  of  liquids. 

Suppose  abed  (Fig.  4)  to  be  a  receiver  with  imyielding  walls,  and  for  the 
present  closed  at  c  e.     Let  it  be  open  above  at  a  b,  and  filled  with  water 
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up  to  this  point.  The  perpendicular  and  gravitating  line  of  liquid  from 
/  to  g  presses  downwards,  with  a  force  corresponding  to  its  specific  gravity 
and  its  length.  But  since  the  pressure  exerted  at  g  diffuses  itself  equally 
in  all  directions,  all  of  the  molecules  in  the  transverse  line  between  i  and 
k  have  to  sustain  the  same  pressure.  And  if  the  \iaefg  be  prolonged  to 
A,  the  transverse  pressure  d  c  v&  oi  course  proportionally  increased.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  size  of  this  transverse  section  makes  no  difference  in 
the  result  The  hydrostatic  pressure  of  a  liquid  which  remains  in  eqm- 
librium  and  at  rest,  is,  therefore,  wholly  and  solely  dependent  upon  the 
height  of  the  pressure.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  measurable  by  the  perpen- 
dicular line  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  upper  to  the  under  sur&ce  of 
the  liquid,  and  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  gravitation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  vessel  ahcd  con- 
verted into  ahon :  it  is  evident  that  this  '°'  * 
can  no  way  affect  the  hydrostatic  pressure, 
since  the  height  of  the  column  fh  remains 
unaltered.  Or  altering  its  form  to  a  ^  m  6,  it 
would  only  have  the  pressure  of  fg,  and  this, 
though  less  than  anob  and  a  deb,  is  equal 
to  a  ikb.  In  one  word,  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure which  is  exerted  at  the  bottom  of  any 
vessel  is  quite  independent  of  all  alterations 
of  its  form. 

Let  us  now  suppose  abed  connected  with  the  long  and  open  tube 
qwxr,  by  means  of  epqe.  Let  it  be  filled  to  the  same  level  st, 
as  the  water  in  the  larger  vessel :  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equili- 
brium and  rest  Since  the  columns  a  d  and  fr  have  the  same  height, 
the  same  hydrostatic  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  entire  transverse  section 
d  r.     And  this  holds  good  for  all  parallel  sections  up  to  a  6  and  s  t 

But  if  a  6  be  now  shut  in  by  a  solid  wall,  and  the  fluid  in  qwxr  so 
increased  by  new  additions  that  its  surface  rises  U>  uv,  the  additional 
column  V t  will  not  only  weigh  upon  qstr,  but  also  upon  abed.  And 
a  b  will  have  to  sustain  the  increase  of  pressure,  just  as  much  as  « <.  And 
since  the  influence  is  no  way  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  transverse 
section,  we  can  in  this  way  produce  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
large  shut  receiver  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  smaU  coliunn  connected 
with  it. 

82.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
depends,  not  merely  on  the  length  of  the  column,  but  also  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid.  A  body,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  twice  as 
high,  will  exert  twice  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  another  fluid.  The 
arrangement  of  the  barometer  and  manometer  is  based  upon  this  pheno- 
menon ;  and  it  lias  also  considerable  influence  in  the  movements  of  the 
animal  fluids. 
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83.  If  we  fill  the  two  perpendicular  ends  of  a  bent  cylindrical  tube 
with  the  same  liquid  it  will  remain  in  a  state  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  ; 

i,e,  the  two  surfaces,  one  of  which  is  at  ef  (Fig.  5),  must 
lie  at  the  same  horizontal  level.  If  we  now  pour  in  a 
quantity  of  the  same  fluid  corresponding  to  the  cylinder 
ik/e,  the  equilibrium  will  in  a  short  time  again  attain 
the  two  sur&ces  a  b  and  c  d.  The  fluid  on  each  side  is  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  the  column  a  hfe^  or  to  half  the 
height  of  the  superadded  quantity.  But  i^  on  the  other 
hand,  we  add  the  same  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is  twice 
as  light,  the  height  of  the  column  in  the  other  limb  of 
the  tube  would  only  be  raised  to  half  the  amoimt 

84.  Atmospheric  air  at  32°,  and  under  the  pressure  which  obtains  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a  specific  gravity  which  is  1046745  times 
lighter  than  mercury.  So  that  a  vertical  column  of  air  so  many  inches 
in  length  woiild  correspond  to  1  inch  of  mercury.  And  taking  this 
fluid  as  our  index,  we  may  construct  the  tube,  whose  contents  shall 
represent  the  atmospheric  pressure,  10467  times  shorter  than  such  a 
column  of  air. 

Sb,  If  we  made  use  of  a  tube  open  on  both  sides,  like  that  just  spoken 
of,  the  air  would  press  on  a  6  and  c  d  with  equal  force,  and  the  quick- 
silver would  have  the  same  height  in  both  limbs  of  the  tube,  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  air  could  not  be  estimated.  In  order  to  do  this 
there  must  be  a  vacuum  over  the  indicating  fluid.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  will  then  impel  it  to  a  height  which  will  be  the  exact  counter- 
poise of  itself 

This  may  be  better  seen  by  examining  the  diagram  of  a  barometer 
given  in  Fig.  6.  The  atmosphere  presses  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  merciuy 
at  a  h.  But  since  there  is  no  air  at  8  to  exert  a  counter-pressure,  the 
quicksilver  is  maintained  in  the  tube,  from  a  6  to  «,  as  a  surplus  column 
which  exactly  equals  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  The  same  ob- 
tains in  the  ordinary  barometer.  Fig.  7.  The  horizontal  surface  of  quick- 
silver in  the  shorter  limb  corresponds  to  the  under  surfiu^e  of  the  column 
of  quicksilver,  which  exhibits  the  pressure  of  the  air.  It  is  thus  equal 
to  a  6  in  Fig.  6. 

Since  observation  shows  that  at  the  sea  level  the  barometer  has  a 
height  of  29 -9  inches,  this  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  313200  inches 
of  air  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  and  in  the  same  place.  Under  diflerent 
temperature  and  pressure,  however,  the  quantity  woxild  be  diflerent 
Thirty  inches  of  mercury  are  in  this  respect  equal  to  about  33  feet 
of  water. 

86.  A  manometer  (Fig.  8),  which  measures  the  pressure  of  a  liquid,  or 
the  force  of  its  stream,  consists  of  a  suitably  curved  tube,  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly, and  containing  an  indicating  fluid  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  i.e.  re- 
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acting  to  the  level  of  0°  in  b  and  c    If  we  now  allow  the  entry  of  another 
fluid  into  b  to  compress  the  indicating  liquid,  this  will  experience  a  de- 


Fio.  6. 


Fio.7. 


Fig.  8. 


pression — suppose  of  30° — and  a  similar  elevation  will  take  place  in  c. 
But  in  order  that  the  proof  liquid  thus  raised  in  c  should  maintain 
its  equilibrium  without  this  pressure,  b  must  contain  so  much  of  this 
proof  liquid  as  to  be  not  30°  below,  but  30°  above,  0°  The  pressure 
which  we  are  examining,  therefore,  amounts  to  twice  30°,  or  to  60°. 
That  is  to  say,  the  amount  to  which  the  proof-liquid  fells  in  one  or  rises 
in  the  other  limb  of  a  completely  uniform  manometer  tube,  forms  the 
half  of  the  pressure  sought  for. 

The  hsemadynamometer  is  an  instrument  which  in  this  way  estimates 
the  strength  of  the  current  of  the  blood.  The  pneumamometer  is  a 
similar  apparatus,  which  measures  the  altered  tension  of  the  air  re- 
spired in  the  act  of  breathing.  For  instance,  if  the  hsBmadynamometer 
shows  that  the  blood  in  the  carotid  of  a  dog  depresses  one  limb  of  the 
mercurial  column  3*15  inches,  it  follows  that  the  stream  in  this  vessel 
has  a  force  of  6*3  inches  of  quicksilver.  Water  would  give  nearly  four- 
teen times*  ajs  great  an  estimate,  being  so  much  lighter  than  mercury. 

•  13-698. 
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Hence  when  small  amounts  of  pressure  are  to  be  estimated  this  fluid  is 
preferable  :  thus,  for  example,  it  is  made  use  of  in  examining  the  current 
blood  of  the  large  venous  trunks. 

87.  In  order  to  reduce  the  results  obtained  by  one  proof  liquid  to 
those  of 'a  second  fluid,  we  need  only  multiply  the  numbers  by  the 
quotient  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  first  and  second  fluid.  A  naer- 
curial  pressure  of  6*3  inches  amounts  to  85  68  of  water.  If  we  assume 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  to  be  l'X)6,  a  quarter  of  a  line 
of  quicksilver  corresponds  to  6547  inches  of  blood-pressure,  and  the 
same  amount  of  water  to  '05342  inches. 

88.  Since  every  column  of  fluid  acts,  with  a  force  corresponding  to  its 
height,  on  every  point  of  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  containing  vessel,  we 
might  find  the  absolute  or  total  pressure  which  this  has  to  sustain  by 
multiplying  its  surface  by  the  height  of  the  liquid,  and  reducing  this  cubic 
capacity  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  the  pressure  of  which  had  been 
previously  ascertained.  Every  square  inch  of  surface  which  receive  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sea-level  and  freezing  temperature,  has  29*9 
inches  to  sustain.  Thus  we  have  a  total  of  29*9  cubic  inches  of  mercury. 
And  since  a  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252*6  grains,  a  cubic  inch  of 
mercury  will  be  252  6  x  13*598=3460  grains,  so  that  every  square  inch 
exposed  to  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  to 
sustain  a  pressure  of  14*78  pounds. 

89.  The  outer  surface  of  the  author's  body,  which  has  a  length  of 
63  inches,  and  a  weight  of  119*14  pounds,  amounts  to  about  2325  square 
inches.  So  that  the  atmosphere  exerts  upon  it  a  total  pressure  of  34,366 
pounds,  or  287  times  the  weight  of  the  body.  Quetelet  supposes  that  the 
outer  siu'fiice  of  a  very  large  man  measuring  68*11  inches  in  height,  and 
weighing  167*677  poimds,  amounts  to  2549*75  square  inches.  According 
to  this  estimate,  the  total  weight  would  be  37682*7  poimds,  or  224  times 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

90.  This  considerable  amount  of  pressure  need  not  surprise  us,  when 
we  reflect,  that  it  is  not  only  borne  by  ourselves,  but  by  all  the  masses 
which  surround  us,  and  that  their  several  degrees  of  cohesion  are  only 
thus  preserved.  A  closer  examination  of  these  phenomena  will  show 
how  the  several  parts  of  our  organism  behave  under  alterations  of  these 
conditions. 

91.  Since  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  separated  from  the  airless  realms 
of  space  by  a  girdle  of  atmosphere,  this  latter  must  have  its  deepest 
layers  more  pressed  upon,  and  its  higher,  less.  Omitting  all  considersr 
tion  of  the  exceptions  to  Mariotte'slaw,  the  atmosphere  must  become  denser 
and  heavier,  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  its  own  mass  which  it  has 
to  sustain.  And  the  condition  of  the  barometer  which  serves  to  indicate 
the  several  amounts  of  pressure,  will  also  take  cognizance  of  these  states. 
So  that  we  may  make  use  of  this  instrument  in  the  measurement  of 
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heights;  %,e,  may  apply  it  to  determine  the  elevation  of  any  place  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

If  the  barometer  stands  at  29*9  inches,  the  height  of  the  quicksilver 
column  will  diminish  l-25th  of  an  inch  on  making  a  vertical  ascent  of 
37-73  feet  And  if  I  find  that  the  barometer  at  Bern  has  a  height  of 
28*16  inches,  I  am  enabled — apart  from  all  other  corrections — ^to  calcu- 
late that  this  place  is  1745*4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  total 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  diminished  by  more  than  1-1 7th.  As 
the  barometer  sinks  16*93  inches  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  this 
would  give  a  weight  of  atmosphere  corresponding  to  little  more  than 
2-5ths  of  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

92.  If  we  place  a  bell-glass  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  and  com- 
pletely exhaust  it,  every  square  inch  of  its  sur&ce  will  have  to  sustain  a 
pressure  of  nearly  15  lbs.  And  if  its  cohesion  be  not  sufficient  to  resist 
this  weight,  it  breaks.  But  if  we  aUow  the  air  to  re-enter,  while  the 
exterior  atmosphere  exerts  the  same  pressure,  the  air  contained  within  its 
cavity  presses  from  within  outwards  with  equal  force.  We  have,  in  fact, 
just  the  same  counterpoise  as  in  the  manometer,  when  both  limbs  of  the 
tube  are  allowed  to  remain  open. 

A  similar  condition  is  present  in  the  human  body.  While  on  the  one 
hand  the  atmospheric  column  is  pressing  on  its  outer  surfiEtce,  it  possesses, 
on  the  other  hand,  numerous  internal  cavities,  which  are  filled  with  air, 
and  the  contents  of  which  exert  an  opposite  pressure  with  equal  force.  If 
this  were  not  the  case  (apart  from  the  considerations  of  heat  and  vapour), 
our  organism  would  resemble  a  barometer,  or  an  exhausted  bell-glass,  and 
would  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  But  as 
it  is  constituted,  we  may  rather  compare  it  to  a  receiver  with  air  playing 
freely  upon  both  its  surfitces. 

93.  There  are  certain  closed  cavities  of  our  body  which  are  filled  with 
liquid,  and  are  so  arranged,  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  them  is 
used  as  a  mechanical  force.  In  this  way  Nature  obtains  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  which  will  hereafter  be  again  referred 
to,  as  well  as  for  the  gliding  of  tendons  and  other  moveable  parts.  And 
an  inspection  of  the  serous  membranes  and  joints  will  teach  us  what 
various  results  may  thus  be  obtained. 

94.  In  Fig.  9,  t  ^  ri  Bxe  exhibited  the  air-tight  walls  of  the  belly.  A 
fluid,  the  peritoneal  fluid,  occupies  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  inter- 
stices of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  external  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  walls  of  the  belly  fits  all  its  contents  exactly  to  one  another.  So 
that  any  substance  remaining  imder  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  can  only  enter  the  stomach  q  r,  and  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary 
canal  stuv,  when  driven  forward  by  some  additional  force.  If  it  passes 
further,  the  atmosphere  which  presses  on  the  whole  of  the  receiving  organ, 
and  keeps  all  its  parts  in  contact,  brings  together  the  walls  of  the 
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emptied  portion.     If  particular  loops  of  intestine  move  upon  each  other, 
the  peritoneal  fluid  is  compressed  into  the  interstices  thus  formed.     If  a 

portion  of  the  contents  of  the  canal 
F^G-  9-  is  expelled  in  the  shape   of  fieoes, 

or  urine,  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure  again  brings  the  cavity  into 
coaptation  with  its  diminished  con- 
tents. In  short,  it  enables  every- 
thing to  lie  in  the  smallest  possible 
space,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows 
the  slightest  preponderance  of  pres- 
sure to  effect  changes  of  space  ne- 
cessary for  entering  or  emerging  sub- 
stances. The  same  general  arrange- 
ment is  required  in  the  other  serous 
sacs.  They  contain  a  liquid,  which 
immediately  occupies  all  the  spaces 
caused  by  movement  or  by  alteration 
in  the  size  and  situation  of  their 
walls.  A  serous  vapour  is  not  pre- 
sent 

95.  If  two  hollow  hemispheres  (o 
and  b,  Fig.  10)  be  pressed  together, 
and    the    air  which    they    contain 
pumped  out  of  them  by 
Fio.  10.     n^eans  of  the  side  tube  c, 
(^^}     and  if  the  entrance  of  fresh 
l"  jf       air  be  prevented  by  a  sud- 
den closure  of  the  stop- 
cock at  c,  we  shall  find 
that  in  all  cases  where  a 
and    b  possess  any  con- 
siderable extent  of   sur- 
face, it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  separate  them.     Since  there  is  no 
counter-pressure  by  air  from  within,  the  atmosphere  holds  the  two  hemi- 
spheres together  with  a  force  of  17  48  poimds  for  every  square  inch 
of  surface  which  they  possess. 

96.  In  the  joints  a  similar  arrangement  has  been  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  muscles.  The  capsules  of  the  joints  form  air-tight  cavi- 
ties, which  are  filled  with  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  synovia,  and  unite 
the  opposed  articular  extremities  of  the  bones.  Since  there  is  no  air  in 
their  interior  to  exert  a  counterpressure,  the  head  of  the  femur  (Fig. 
11,^)  is  retained  in  the  cotyloid  cavity,  like  the  hemispheres  a  and  b 
when  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  them.     The  accuracy  of  this  conclusion 
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has  been  experimentally  shown  by  W.  and  Ed.  Weber.  They  found  that 
on  bringing  a  suitably  prepared  hip-joint  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  exhausting  the  air,  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  femur  (6)  caused 
it  to  drop  out  of  its  socket,  while,  conversely,  the  i-eadmission  of  the  air 
again  raised  it  to  its  place. 

Fig.  11. 


97.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  circumstance  must  cause  the  articulat- 
ing surfeces  to  fit  into  each  other  much  more  accurately  than  could  the 
capsules  and  the  ligaments  alone.  Without  it  the  muscles  must  have 
borne  the  additional  burden  of  the  weight  of  the  thighbone  every  time 
the  leg  was  raised.  The  air-tight  capsule,  and  the  absence  of  gases  and 
vapours  from  the  interior  of  the  joint,  rid  it  of  this  useless  load ;  and 
hence  there  is  less  danger  of  their  being  fatigued. 

98.  Many  travellers  have  remarked  that,  at  great  elevations,  a  man 
suddenly  becomes  fatigued,  moves  his  legs  with  difficulty,  and  is  finally 
either  unable  to  proceed,  or  is  obliged  to  rest  after  proceeding  a  very 
short  distance.  Since  the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes  considerably  in 
the  higher  regions,  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  such  circumstances  he  is 
no  longer  relieved  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  leg,  but  that  the  muscles 
are  compelled  to  sustain  a  part.  This  affords  a  very  simple  explanation 
of  the  fatigue  just  mentioned. 

But  practised  mountaineers  have  felt  none  of  this  embarrassment  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  such  as  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Jungfrau,  and  Monte  Rosa.  And  the  exertions  necessary  in  climbing 
a  moimtain,  especially  to  those  imused  to  them,  might  readily  deceive 
any  one.  But,  even  apart  from  this,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  greatest 
height  hitherto  reached  by  man  allows  of  sufficient  atmospheric  pressure 
to  relieve  us  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  extremities.  The  hip-joint  is 
that  which  has  proportionably  the  smallest  surface,  and  the  thigh-bone 
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is  the  heaviest  weight :  so  that  if  we  can  verify  the  above  statement  for 
this  articulation,  it  will  hold  good,  d  fortiori,  for  the  several  segments  of 
the  arm,  and  the  remaining  joints  of  the  leg. 

Gay  Lussac  aacended  in  a  balloon  to  a  height  of  7 632 -2  yards.  Omit- 
ting all  collateral  circumstances,  this  would  correspond  to  a  barometric 
height  of  13-46  inches.  The  severed  thigh  of  a  labourer,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years,  who  had  died  accidentally,  weighed,  with  its  muscles  and 
vessels,  18-53  pounds.  The  surfieu^e  of  pressure  in  the  hip-joint  amounts 
to  2-8  square  inches.  So  that  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  would 
still  suffice  to  remove  the  weight  of  the  thigh  :  it  would  indeed  exactly 
do  so  Cl'll^^  X  14-78 X 2-8055=18-53 lbs.). 

The  right  thigh  of  a  new-bom  male  child,  when  similarly  isolated,  had 
a  weight  of  '5231  lbs.,  and  the  hip-joint  a  surface  of  -274  square  inches. 
With  the  barometer  at  the  height  above  mentioned,  this  would  sustain  a 
weight  of  1-012  lbs. 

99.  If  a  liquid  flows  out  of  an  opening,  i  k,  Fig.  12,  in  the  imder 
Bur&ce,  bcj  of  a  vessel,  a,  6,  c,  d,  the  amount  discharged  will  depend 

partly  on  the  velocity  with  which  every  mole- 
Fio.  12.  Q^Q  Qf  ^Q  column  g  h  moves,  and  partly  on 

the  number  of  such  columns  passing  through 
i  h  The  velocity  of  the  flow  and  the  size  of 
the  aperture  are  therefore  the  chief  conditions 
to  be  regarded. 

1 00.  In  hydraulics  we  distinguish  two  kinds 
of  velocities,  theoretical  and  real  The  first 
may  be  immediately  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
attraction,  or  from  the  general  law  of  gravita- 
tion. But  the  second  can  only  be  empirically 
determhied  for  each  particular  instance.  All 
that  the  theory  can  do  is  to  give  certain  approximative  values. 

101.  Let  us  suppose  that  just  so  much  is  continually  added  above  as 
flows  off  below.  The  surfiice  of  the  liquid,  «/,  Fig.  12,  or  the  height  of 
the  column  g  h,  will  remain  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  exit  of  fluid  below. 
Now  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  theoretical  velocity  of  the  flow,  the 
theory  of  Toricelli  states,  that  the  molecule  h  comes  to  the  aperture  of 
exit  with  the  self-same  velocity  which  it  has  attained  during  its  free 
passage  from  g  to  h.  The  distance  between  g  and  h  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
space  through  which  the  molecule  &1Ib.  But  since  the  final  velocities  of 
masses  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  different  heights 
through  which  they  fidl,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  exit  must  have  the 
same  proportion.  For  instance,  if  the  experiment  be  so  managed  that 
the  level  of  the  liquid  is  at  first  that  of  ef,  and  then  that  of  ^  n,  where 
^AistonAas4tol,  it  will  follow  that  h  will  have  twice  the  velocity  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter  case. 
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102.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  it  is  the  degree  of  pressure,  ^  A  or  nh, 
which  essentially  determines  the  velocity  of  exit.  It  is  therefore  called 
the  index  of  velocity  for  a  flowing  liquid ;  and  every  other  force  which 
acts  upon  a  fluid  mass,  may  be  reduced  to  a  previously  defined  degree  of 
velocity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  column  of  fluid  of  cor- 
responding height,  which  is  undergoing  a  similar  exit  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  sur&ce  of  water,  amounting  to  one  square  inch,  is  pressed  upon 
with  a  force  of  1000  grains  (996*31  grains,  -14233  lbs.);  we  may  estimate 
the  degree  of  velocity  at  4  (3*9371)  inches,  since  one  cubic  inch  of  water 
weighs  250  grains  (252*6  grains,  '03615  lbs.). 

103.  The  form  of  the  aperture  of  exit,  the  shape  of  the  stream  com- 
mencing at  this  place,  the  nature,  diameter,  and  course  of  the  tubes 
through  which  the  fluid  mass  is  driven,  and  the  resistance  of  the  bodies 
which  it  meets  with  on  its  way ;  these  are  the  principal  circumstances 
which  cause  the  real  to  differ  from  the  theoretical  velocity. 

Their  effect  is  almost  always  to  consume  a  considerable  part  of  the 
original  force.  But  they  also  are  reducible  to  a  definite  estimate,  which 
is  called  the  degree  of  resistance.  So  that  the  real  velocity  is  that  residue 
of  the  theoretical  which  is  left  after  the  subtraction  of  the  entire  resist- 
ance. Hence,  in  order  to  get  its  value  we  must  multiply  the  theoretical 
value  of  the  velocities  and  the 

quantities  dischai^ged   by  cer-  ^*®*  ^^ 

tain  fractions,  the  coefficients 
or  indices  of  resistance. 

We  may  represent  the  force 
that  propels  a  fluid  through  a 
conducting  tube  {ac  Fig.  13) 
under  the  form  of  a  neighbour- 
ing vessel  which  contains  a 
column  of  definite  height  The 
velocity  with  which  the  stream 
rushes  out  at  c  must  be  less 
than  the  pressure  of  the  column 
would  alone  produce,  from  two 
causes.     Firstly,  the  molecules 

of  the  water  have  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  at  c  ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  into  various  curves. 
Adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  a  be,  and  friction  against  them,  consti- 
tute a  second  element  of  the  index  of  resistance. 

All  these  obstacles  obtain  when  a  stream  of  urine  is  expelled  from  the 
urethra.  Its  stream  is  therefore  discharged  with  less  force  than  that 
which  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  and  the  assisting  abdominal  muscles 
together  impress  upon  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  that  part  of  the  resist- 
ance which  depends  on  the  passage  into  a  different  medium  vanishes  when 
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the  heart  drives  the  arterial  blood  into  the  capillaries.    So  that  here  it  is 
only  the  influence  possessed  by  the  walls  of  the  tubes  which  remains. 

104.  If  we  place  two  side  tubes,  a  d  and  h  «,  perpendicularly  in  a  and 
h,  the  water  will  ascend  in  them  to  a  height  corresponding  with  their 
situation.  They  are  "  Piezometers" — ».«.  they  measure  the  preBBore 
which  the  fluid  exerts  at  these  two  points,  by  the  height  of  the  columns 
they  respectively  contain.  And  they  thus  show  how  much  of  the  original 
pressure  has  been  hitherto  consumed  by  the  resistance.  But  the  column 
h  e  must  be  shorter  than  a  d,  since  the  portion  of  tube  between  a  and  b 
has  added  a  certain  total  of  obstacles.  Applying  this  to  the  vessels  of 
our  body,  we  shall  find  that  the  diflerent  heights  simultaneously  ob- 
served in  two  hsemadynamometers,  whereof  one  is  fixed  into  a  main 
artery  near  the  heart,  and  the  other  into  the  same  vessel  ftirther  off,  will 
acquaint  us  with  that  amoimt  of  resistance  which  is  offered  by  the 
intervening  portion  of  tube. 

105.  The  detrimental  influence  thus  exerted  by  the  inner  sur&oe  of 
the  tube  depends  upon  two  causes.  The  peripheric  particles  of  the  fluid 
must  strike  against  the  irregularities  of  the  wall.^  And  adhesion  tends  to 
retain  them  in  contact.  The  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  the  first  of 
these  causes  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  while  that  of  the  second  is 
simply  proportionate  to  it.*  We  thus  see  what  important  advantages 
Nature  obtains  by  the  extraordinary  smoothness  of  the  internal  sur&ce  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  absorbents. 

106.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  changes  produced  by  the  walls  of  a 
tube,  we  may  notice  that  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  would  pass  in  the 
same  unit  of  time  through  any  transverse  section  of  an  imiform  cylin- 
drical tube,  a  he,  Fig.  13.     But  if  we  suppose  that  in  its  course  fix>m 

AB,  Fig.  14,  it  experiences  a  dilata- 

^'^*  ^^*  tion  at  DOGE,  the  mass  of  flowing 

water  will  have  to  difiuse  itself  over 

a  larger  space.    If  we  regard  the  fluid 

«  transmitted  in  an  imit  of  time  as  a 

cylinder  which  has  the  transverse  see- 

tion  of  the  tube  for  its  base,  and  the 

degree  of  velocity  for  its  side,  the  latter  will  lose  just  as  much  as  the 

former  gains  in  extent     So  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  velocity 

of  a  fluid  is  inversely  as  the  size  of  its  channel 

•  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  shock  of  these  fluid  particles  Rgainst  the 
irregularities  will  depend  upon,  Istly.  their  number  ;  and,  2ndly,  their  force.  Now,  since 
both  number  and  force  vary  with  velocity,  the  entire  resistance  of  the  shock  (»)  will  be  #=»•. 

So  of  the  next  constituent— the  quicker,  the  stream,  the  oftener  is  the  adhesion  of  each 
particle  overcome, — hence  the  total  adhesion  (a)  will  be  a  :=  o. 

Or,  putting  both  these  elemenU  of  resistance  together,  we  get  r  =  »'  -|-  v.  And  if  we 
suppose  that  the  amounU  of  force  and  of  adhesion  specific  to  the  matters  made  use  of  are 
known  firom  experiment,  and  are  indicated  by  b  and  e  respectively,  we  may  arrange  the 
whole  resistance  as  an  equation  ;  r  =  6v«  -|-  cv.-- Editor. 
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The  blood-vessels^  the  absorbents,  the  ramificatioiis  of  the  bronchi,  and 
the  ducts  of  many  glands,  agree  in  this  one  circumstance ;  viz.,  that  the 
sum  of  the  transverse  sections  of  a  number  of  their  subordinate  branches 
is  greater  than  that  of  their  chief  trunks.  So  that  the  channels  widen  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  this  subdivision  occurs.  Therefore  the 
velocity  of  a  fluid  which  is  expelled  in  the  same  direction  must  decrease, 
while  that  of  one  which  is  coming  in  the  contrary  one  must  increase. 
In  this  way,  the  nearer  the  blood  approaches  to  the  capillaries,  the  slower 
is  its  flow.  While  in  the  return  of  this  fluid  towards  the  heart,  or  in  the 
passage  of  the  lymph  onwards,  or  in  the  progress  of  an  excreted  fluid  in 
ramified  ducts  of  the  glands,  the  velocity  of  movement  is  continually 
increasing.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  stream  of  air  in  inspira- 
tion has  a  decreasing,  and  on  expiration  an  increasing,  velocity. 

107.  Those  peripheric  or  most  external  molecules  which  suffer  from 
the  irregularities  and  adhesiveness  of  the  internal  sur&ce,  form  a  layer 
which  is  proportionally  thinner,  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the  tube.* 
The  resistances  offered  by  very  narrow  canals  to  the  transit  of  fluid  are 
thus  rendered  extremely  great 

108.  The  fine  canab  with  which  Nature  operates  in  our  bodies,  are 
much  more  minute  than  any  capillary  tubes  with  which  hydraulic  expe- 
riments have  been  made.  The  fluid  which  is  driven  through  them 
generally  passes  into  the  same  medium.  But  sometimes  liquid  masses 
are  expelled  into  the  air :  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands,  and 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  and  external  ear,  are  instances  of 
this. 

109.  The  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  runs  through  a  capillary  tube 
to  pass  into  another  uniform  fluid,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  moving 
fluid.  According  to  Poiseuille,  ^)  solutions  of  saltpetre  and  acetate  of 
ammonia  move  more  quickly  than  pure  water,  while  alcohol  and  blood- 
serum  have  a  slower  rate  of  movement.  When  the  length  of  capillary 
tubes  does  not  exceed  a  certain  proportion  to  their  transverse  section, 
the  quantities  passing  through  in  a  given  unit  of  time  are  directly  as  the 
fourth  power  of  the  diameter,  and  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube. 
It  hence  results  that  the  resistances  are  greatly  increased  by  narrowing 
the  tube.  The  finest  capillaries  of  the  body  are  only  1-1 1000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Theur  transverse  section  is  thus  1,2 10,000  times  smaller 
than  that  of  a  capillary  tube  1-1 0th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Hence, 

*  We  may,  perhaps,  explain  this  statement  by  rendering  it  more  exact  The  areas  of 
ciitles  of  different  size  have  the  proportions  of  the  squares  of  their  diameters;  while  the  circles 
themselTes  are  but  as  these  diameters.  And  it  is  evident  that  we  may  regard  the  nnmber 
of  molecules  contained  in  a  circle  as  proportionate  to  its  area ;  while  the  number  of  these  in 
contact  with  the  circle  will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  line  forming  it.  So  that  an  addition 
to  the  diameter,  which  is  only  multiplied  by  3i  to  increase  the  latter  number,  is  involved  to 
a  higher  power  to  represent  the  former  one;  and  thus  gives  the  whole  contents  a  continually 
increased  proportion,  or  rice  vend,  as  continually  decreases  the  proportionate  number  of  the 
limitary  molecules.— JBc/itor. 
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under  similar  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  liquid  flowing  out  of  it  would 
diminish  to  — rr — i th  of  that  delivered  by  the  larger  tube. 

1,464,100,000,000  *  ^ 

110.  Warmth  quickens  the  passage  of  fluid  through  minute  tubes  in  a 
very  great  degree.  The  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  capillary 
tube,  which  at  39*2°  allows  one  cubic  inch  to  pass  through  in  a  given  tmit 
of  time,  at  99*5'^  permits  2*314  cubic  inches  to  pass.  It  results  from 
hence,  that  the  higher  temperature  which  is  ofiered  by  the  warm-blooded 
f^nimftla  may,  in  this  respect,  be  of  great  advantage.  And  it  also  explains 
why  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries  is  retarded,  or  even 
altogether  checked,  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  considerably 
lowered  by  the  application  of  cold. 

111.  When  a  fluid  passes  throng  a  capillary  tube,  a  peripheric  layer  is 
formed,  in  which  the  particles  have  a  much  slower  stream  than  those  of  the 
middle.  This  is  often  called  the  immovable  layer.  Its  power  necessarily 
increases  with  the  magnitude  of  the  resistances  oflered  by  the  inner  sur- 
&ce  of  the  walL  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  obtains  even  in  the 
finest  capUlaries  of  our  body  :  although  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in 
glass  tubes  with  a  larger  transverse  section — ^a  &ct  which  is  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  Nature  avoids  all  unnecessary  loss  of  power. 

112.  The  powerful  influence  possessed  by  the  phenomena  of  adhesion 
in  minute  intervals  of  space  leads  to  numerous  peculiarities  which  receive 
the  collective  name  of  capillary  attraction.  Since  all  organized  parts  are 
porous,  we  meet  with  these  phenomena  in  every  organ  of  the  body.  And 
most  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  metamorphosis  of  matter 
are  intimately  connected  with  them. 

113.  If  we  dip  a  capillary  tube  (a.  Fig.  15),  the  irmer  sui&oe  of  which 

is  moistened  with  the  same  fluid,  into  water,  a 
Fig.  15.  watery  solution,   alcohol,  ether,  or  oil,  we  find 

that  it  fills,  not  oidy  up  to  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding fluid,  b  c,  but  even  higher,  to  de.  This 
surplus  of  elevation,  c?/,  is  called  the  capillary 
height. 

114.  If  a  liquid  is  contained  in  a  large  re- 
ceiver, its  upper  sur&ce  forms  a  plane,  which  is 
at  right  angles  to  all  the  columns  of  fluid  de- 
scending in  the  direction  of  gravity.  Hence  it 
appears  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  horizontal  sur- 
fece,  while,  contrary  to  this,  the  level  d  e, 
(Fig.  15)  is  excavated.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  at  the  margin,  and  its 
least  is  in  the  middle. 

115.  If  a  solid  and  a  fluid  body  are  in  a  state  of  mutual  adhesion  or 
"prosaphy,"  the  latter  seeks  to  moisten  the  former  to  an  indefinite  extent 
The  cohesion  or  "synaphy"  of  the  fluid, — i,e.  the  force  with  which  its 
molecules  mutually  attract  each  other, — opposes  itself  to  this  attempt 
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Both  these  operations  counteract  each  other  m  the  capillary  tube.     And 
the  excavated  surface  constitutes  a  visible  expression  of  this  antagonism. 

116.  If  we  select  a  fluid  which  has  no  adhe- 
sion for  the  wall  of  the  tube,  or  which  will  not  ^'°*  ^^* 
moisten  it,  we  shall  obtain  phenomena  exactly  the 

reverse  of  the  preceding.  If  we  plunge  the  same 
capillary  tube  (a,  Fig.  16)  into  quicksilver,  or  any 
other  melted  metal,  the  level,  d  e,  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  it  does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  6  c. 
It  remains  at  df,  below  this.  So  that  we  have 
a  capillary  repulsion,  instead  of  a  capillary  at- 
traction. At  the  same  time  the  form  of  d  e  la 
convex;  so  that  the  highest  point  of  its  curve 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

117.  If  the  walls  of  the  capillary  tube  consist  of  inorganic  matter, 
their  nature  exercises  no  influence  on  the  capiUaiy  height,  df.  Thus 
water  rises  equally  in  glass  or  metallic  tubes. 

118.  But  if  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  tube  has  been  covered  with  an 
uninterrupted  layer  of  &t,  the  water  is  repelled.  While  if  it  can  penetrate 
the  &ttj  mass,  and  so  moisten  the  tube,  the  increase  of  height  re- 
appears. 

The  elevations  of  adhesive,  and  the  depressions  of  non-adhesive,  fluids 
are  inversely  as  the  size  of  the  tubes  made  use  of  But  they  also  vary 
considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  fluid  applied.  Thus  with  a  tube  of 
l-25th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  temperature  of  39*2%  water  rises 
'608,  olive  oil  '296,  and  ether  '208  inches.  These  quantities  diminish 
at  an  increased  temperature.  Adopting  the  empmcal  formula  proposed 
by  Brunner,^)  the  fluids  just  named  rise  '5708,  '283,  '1613  inches  at  a 
temperature  of  98•6^ 

119.  We  may  regard  every  part  of  an  organ  as  a  mass  which  is  tra- 
versed by  interstices  in  all  possible  directions,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
Fig.  17.  This  structure  gives  the  aggregate 
tissues  the  power  of  absorbing  fluids  when 
dry.  When  a  liquid  body  presses  on  c,  while 
an  elastic  one  is  present  at  d^  it  also  renders 
them  capable  of  serving  as  a  filter.  And 
finally,  when  two  fluids  with  proper  action 
on  each  other  are  subject  to  its  influence  at  c  and  d,  it  gives  rise  to  difiusion. 

120.  When  a  portion  of  dry  animal  matter  is  placed  in  a  fluid  which 
is  capable  of  moistening  it,  the  latter  gradually  penetrates  its  interstices ; 
and  the  whole  increases  in  size  and  weight  The  amount  of  this  absorp- 
tion or  imbibition  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  organized  body,  and  of 
the  fluid;  together  with  the  temperature,  the  pressure,  and  the  duration 
of  the  operation.     But  hitherto  there  have  been  no  experiments  which 
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would  enable  us  to  reduce  the  influenoe  of  these  numerous  elements  to 
definite  laws.  For  even  assuming  the  volumes  hitherto  determined  to 
be  accurate,  they  offer  but  an  approximative  value ;  since  adhesion  allows 
layers  of  fluid — which  do  not  belong  to  the  question — ^to  attach  themselves 
to  the  moistened  side.  Nevertheless  they  plainly  show  how  greatly  the 
result  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  fluid. 

121.  According  to  Chevreul  3|>  ounces  of  tendon  took  up,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  10-86  cubic  inches  of  water,  6-96  of  salt-water, 
and  525  of  oiL  Similar  experiments  by  Liebig  have  shown  that 
alcohol  IB  about  midway  between  a  solution  of  salt  and  oiL  The  nature 
of  these  fluid  compounds  renders  these  differences  sufficiently  explicable. 
The  small  amount  of  oil  depends  on  the  low  d^ree  of  attraction  which 
this  fluid  possesses  for  the  animal  tissues.  Alcohol  exhibits  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, and  would  in  addition  rather  shrink  up  than  expand  the  maas. 
Watery  solutions  are  inferior  to  pure  water,  since  a  certain  amount  of  the 
attractive  force  is  expended  in  the  process  of  solution.  Besides  this,  we 
ought  not  in  these  cases  to  forget  that  many  fluids — such  as  pure  water, 
all  incompletely  saturated  solutions,  and  alcohol — ^not  only  penetrate  the 
interstices  of  the  organized  mass,  but  can  chemically  take  up  some  of  its 
constituents,  and  essentially  change  others. 

122.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  our  skin  is  dry.  But  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  liquid  by  bathing,  it  gradually  becomes  saturated.  In 
particular  places,  the  hXty  particles  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  oppose 
themselves  to  the  imbibition  of  the  water.  And  the  air  is  often  obsti- 
nately retained  in  the  small  interstices  between  the  skin  and  the  laiger 
or  smaller  hairs.  But  if  these  obstructing  substances  are  dislodged,  the 
integument  becomes  more  and  more  saturated.  It  loses  that  capacity  of 
resistance  which  it  ordinarily  possesses,  and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
sense  of  touch ;  and  the  fluid  is  not  only  imbibed  by  the.  interstices  of  the 
homy  cells,  but  also  softens  their  substance. 

123.  A  filter  is  a  porous  partition,  which  first  absorbs  the  liquid  con- 
stituents of  the  fluid  submitted  to  it  The  pressure  exercised  by  the 
nimierous  strata  of  the  mixture  then  drives  the  fluid  through  the  pores, 
as  through  a  system  of  fine  tubes.  The  difficulty  of  the  transit  increases 
with  its  length,  and  is  also  especially  augmented  by  the  fineness  of  the 
pores.  The  better  kinds  of  filtering  paper  are,  therefore,  very  thin. 
They  thus  form  shorter  and  more  simply  subdivided  canals.  The  particles 
of  fluid,  which  have  been  pressed  through,  aggregate  into  drops  on  its  free 
side  of  the  filter;  and  when  gravity  preponderates  over  cohesion,  these 
drops  finally  fiJL 

124.  Delicate  animal  membranes,  such  as  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum, 
or  the  other  serous  coverings,  make  excellent  filters.  The  corpuscles  of 
milk,  which  will  pass  through  even  good  filtering-paper,  are  retained  on 
these  membranes.     Very  considerable  amounts  of  pressure  may  not  only 
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inorease  the  rapidity  of  transudation,  but  caa  also  extend  the  skin  itself; 
and  by  thus  enlai^ng  its  interstioeB  may  allow  thicker  fluids  to  pass 
through^  which  would  otherwise  be  incapable  of  doing  so.  The  albumen 
of  an  albnminouB  solution,  or  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  is  unable  to  pass 
wiHi  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  smaU  height  But  if  the  pressure  be 
increased  it  soon  transudes. 

125.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  through  porous  partitions 
constitutes  a  kind  of  inverted  filtration.  If  a  bent  tube  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid  be  shut  by  an  oiganized  membrane,  (Fig.  18)  the  mercury 
which  limits  it  below  will  gradually  ascend  in  the 

tube.    The  membrane  becomes  first  soaked  through  ^*®  ^^* 

with  fluid.  The  most  external  particles,  which  are 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  gradually  evaporate 
according  to  the  pressure,  temperature,  and  hygro- 
metric  condition,  of  the  air.  Other  fluid  neces- 
sarily takes  its  place.  The  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  this  process  diminishes  the  mass  of  fluid 
enclosed  in  the  tube,  and  therefore  the  space  which 
it  filla  The  pressure  of  the  external  air  operating 
unchecked  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  drives  it 
up  the  tube  as  far  as  the  tension  of  its  contents  will 
allow.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  apparatus  may 
be  used  to  measure  the  results  of  evaporation. 

The  finee  surfaces  of  plants  and  animals,  which  , — w-  ^ 

give  off  water  and  other  oombinations  in  the  form  j^  CiV^ 

of  vapours,  must  permit  of  similar  indirect  result& 
Unimpeded  counter-pressure  will  force  up  compensating  fluids. 

126.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  liquid  mass  should  be  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  oiganized  partition.  If  it  can  evaporate  at  the 
existing  pressure  and  temperature,  it  saturates  with  its  vapour  the  space 
of  air  above.  And  this  vapour  again  transudes  the  organized  partition  to 
become  free  as  soon  as  the  exterior  atmosphere  has  also  become  saturated 
in  less  degree.  Hence  the  fluid  undeigoes  a  continual  diminution.  If 
we  partially  fill  a  glass  with  water^  and  exactly  close  its  aperture  by  an 
animal  membrane,  we  shall  find  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  height  of  the 
fluid  gradually  decreases. 

127.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  essentially  determined  by  the 
affinity  which  the  vapour  has  for  the  isolating  texture.  If  we  use  a  pig's 
bladder  and  a  mixtiu^  of  alcohol  and  water,  the  alcohol  gradually  becomes 
more  concentrated,  because  the  pores  of  the  membrane  attract  and  trans- 
mit more  watery  than  alcoholic  vapour.  And  from  a  similar  reason,  if  we 
exchange  the  bladder  for  a  thin  sheet  of  india-rubber,  the  reverse  obtains. 

128.  If  the  interstices  of  a  porous  body  imbibe  a  fluid  of  any  kind,  it 
will  probably  be  to  a  certain  extent  condensed  when  it  is  in  immediate 
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contact  with  solid  walls.  And  if  it  contains  solid  matters  in  solution 
these  may  be  in  great  proportion  kept  back  during  the  filtration.  A 
solution  of  salt  which  Matteucci  conducted  through  26  feet  of  sand  was 
found  to  have  lost  1-1 0th  of  its  previous  specific  gravity. 

129.  If  we  fill  a  vessel  with  water  (a,  Fig.  19)  and  plunge  into  it  a 
tube,  which  is  shut  below  by  a  porous  partition  b  c,  and  is  filled  to  a 
certain  height,  d,  with  a  saline  solution,  a  dif^ision  of  the  two  fluids  will 

Fio.  19. 


Fio.  20. 


be  produced.  The  pores  of  he  allow  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  solid 
to  pass  fi'om  d  to  a,  and  those  of  the  water  to  pass  from  ato  d.  The 
current  from  without  inwards  (indicated  by  the  clear  arrow)  is  called 
endoAtnose,  and  that  in  the  opposite  direction,  exosmose, 

130.  With  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  20),  the  causes 
and  chief  conditions  of  the  phenomena  may  be  very  clearly  and  simply 

shown.  The  two  cavities  abed  and  efgh 
are  filled  with  the  fluids  W  and  S^  which  are 
separated  frt>m  each  other  by  means  of  the 
porous  partition  bche.  The  aperture  of  com- 
munication, iklniy  corresponds  with  one  of 
the  interstitial  openings  which  produce  the 
dlfiUsion.  If  W  were  water  and  S  oil,  no 
change  would  occur  without  the  aid  of  un- 
usual forces ; — ^whether  iklm  were  filled  with 
the  former  or  the  latter  of  these  fluids.  The 
atoms  of  the  fluids  on  either  side  would  have 
no  mutual  attraction.  The  frmdamental  con- 
dition of  endosmose  consists  in  the  affinity  of 
the  fluids  which  are  separated  by  the  porous  partition.  Hence  we  say 
that  it  is  only  miscible  fluids  which  are  susceptible  of  difluslon.     And 
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since  the  membranes  of  the  living  animal  are  soaked  with  water,  unless 
under  special  adjuvant  circumstances,  oils  will  be  rejected. 

131.  If  we  exchange  the  water,  TT,  for  a  solution  of  soda  or  potash, 
difi^ision  is  i*endered  possible  by  saponification.  And  smce  the  blood- 
vessels and  absorbents  of  the  hiunan  body  inclose  the  alkaline  lymph  and 
blood,  they  exhibit  conditions  which  are  more  £Eivourable  to  the  taking  up 
of  &t  than  if  they  contained  pure  water. 

132.  When  fluids  are  driven  through  by  a  mechanical  force  which  we 
can  express  as  a  determinate  amount  of  pressure,  the  resistance  is  vastly 
increased  by  a  diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the  conducting  tubes  (§  109). 
If  i  k,  Fig.  20,  is  but  small,  the  influence  which  diflereuces  of  hydrostatic 
pressure  would  exert  on  the  two  fluids  may  be  disregarded  as  inapprecia- 
ble. Under  such  circumstances  the  phenomena  of  difiusion  are  therefore 
independent  of  hydrostatic  influences.  But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  one 
fluid  can  exert  a  much  stronger  pressure  than  the  other,  this  causes  die 
organized  membrane  to  yield,  to  acquire  larger  pores,  and  thus  to  ofler 
fewer  obstacles  to  transudation.  So  that  not  only  diflusion  but  filtration 
occurs. 

133.  The  behaviour  of  the  partition  in  this  respect,  the  form,  size,  and 
subdivision  of  its  interstices,  and  the  attraction  which  the  walls  i  m  and  k  I 
exert  on  the  fluid  which  they  contain — all  these  circumstances  are  liable 
to  great  variation.  And  they  not  only  difler  in  diflerent  animal  mem- 
branes, but  also  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bladder  or  other  part. 
It  is  often  not  indifferent  which  side  of  a  membrane  is  in  contact  with  a 
particular  fluid.  And  since  these  circumstances  influence  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  diffusion,  it  follows  that  in  separating  the  same  fluids  by 
unequal  membranes  we  are  instituting  different  kinds  of  experiments. 
The  manifold  character  of  the  partitions  which  are  used  to  transmit  the 
fluid  compounds  of  our  bodies  allows  of  an  infinite  variety  of  diffusive 
results.  And  since  porosity  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  nerves  and  other  circumstances,  one  and  the  same  membrane  may, 
at  different  times,  produce  very  different  results. 

134.  Let  us  suppose  the  partition,  be  he,  to  have  been  originally 
moistened  with  water,  so  that  iklm  enclosed  a  column  of  that  liquid. 
Let  W  be  also  water,  and  S  a  solution  of  salt  In  this  case  a  transverse 
section  made  at  ik  would  not  meet  with  any  foreign  fluid  ;  while  at  Im 
it  would  intersect  the  saline  solution  ; — a  body  of  greater  density,  in 
which  mutual  attraction  holds  together  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  salt 
and  water.  Limiting  oiu*  attention  to  this  intermediate  column  of  water, 
we  shall  find  that  it  seeks  to  equalize  the  difference  of  density  between  i  k 
and  Z  m,  so  that  its  mass  may  contain  an  uniformly  divided  quantity  of 
saline  molecules.  Molecules  of  salt  must  therefore  undergo  an  endosmose 
in  the  direction  /  k,  firom  S  towards  W;  and  vice  versd,  particles  of  water 
pass  outwards  by  exosmose  in  kl  fit)m  W towards  S,     But  when  iklm 
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has  begun  to  take  up  saline  particles,  the  struggle  for  equality  is  repeated 
at  both  its  sur&u^es,  ik  and  I  m,  IT  takes  up  salt,  and  somewhat  increases 
its  density,  while  S  is  diluted  with  water.  If  no  obstacle  intervenes,  the 
diffusion  only  ceases  when  the  atoms  of  water  and  of  salt  are  equally  divided 
amongst  all  parts  of  both  fluids;  i.e.  when  both  of  these  exhibit  the  same 
density  or  specific  gravity. 

1 35.  The  number  of  saline  particles  which  pajss  over  from  S  through 
iklm  towards  W,  and  the  number  of  watery  particles  which  take  the 
reverse  path  during  the  same  period  of  time,  will  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  substances  dissolved  in  S,  Other  circumstances  remaining  unaltered, 
there  are  about  four  imits  of  water  to  one  of  salt,  and  twelve  of  water  to 
one  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Jolly,  *)  who  first  drew  attention  to  these  pro- 
portions, named  them  the  endosmotic  equivalents  of  the  particular  bodies. 

136.  Since  these  results  are  so  variously  affected  by  the  density  of  the 
solution,  by  the  nature  of  the  membrane,  and  by  temperature  and  pressure, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  different  endosmotic  equivalents  have 
been  obtained  from  a  series  of  different  experiments  made  with  two  similar 
fluids.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  all  but  one  of  these  conditions  to  an 
exact  equality,  the  differences  in  the  endosmotic  equivalents  would  per- 
mit a  more  exact  investigation  of  this  remaining  one. 

137.  The  phenomena  of  diffusion  have  been  investigated  in  two  ways 
— by  volume  and  by  weight.     Here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  use  of  the 

balance  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  since  the  deter- 
mination of  space  is  open  to  many  errors  which  are 
scarcely  to  be  avoided,  and  often  not  to  be  remedied. 
138.  Fig.  21  exhibits  the  endosmometer  first  used 
by  Dutrochet,  which  gives  at  least  an  approximation 
to  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  diffused  fluids. 
A  vessel  (6,  Fig.  21)  which  contains  one  of  the  fluids, 
and  is  shut  below  by  the  porous  membrane  c  d,  is 
connected  above  with  a  tube,  a.  This  is  fixed  verti- 
cally, and  is  plunged  to  a  certain  depth  into  the 
second  fluid,  n.  If  6  is  originally  a  solution  of  salt, 
and  n  pure  water,  the  former  is  gradually  diluted 
and  increased  in  volmne.  If  the  saline  solution  at 
first  stood  on  the  same  level  with  ?>,  it  rises  in 
course  of  time  towards  n' ;  while  the  sur&ce  of  n 
is  depressed.  And  by  means  of  a  scale  the  rise  of 
the  fluid  in  the  ascending  tube  a  may  be  followed 
numerically.  If  the  capacity  of  b  is  also  known,  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  saline  solution  may  be  easily 
estimated. 
This  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage,  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
upon  the  membrane  b  c  becomes  greater,  the  more  n  rises  in  the  tube.    On 
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this  account,  Yierordt  7)  constructed  an  endosmometer  in  which  this  is 
somewhat  provided  against.  If  we  determine  the  interdiange  of  fluids  by 
the  alteration  of  weight  instead  of  size,  we  may  constantly  depress  the 
inner  tube  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  so  that  no  considerable  excess 
of  pressure  can  ever  occur.  The  error  which  evaporation  allows  of  is  best 
avoided  by  making  air-tight  the  vessel  whose  contents  diminish  in  volume, 
and  closing  the  other  one  with  two  layers  of  asbestos  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  first,  which  receives  the  vapours  of  the  endosmotic  fluid,  may  be 
weighed  with  it ;  but  the  second,  which  is  to  guard  against  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  air,  must  be  removed  before  every  weighing.^ 

139.  Supposing  d.  Fig.  22,  to  be  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  and  a  dis- 
tilled water,  the  difiusion  will  continue  imtil  the  densities  of  a  and  d  are 
as  nearly  identical  as  collateral  circumstances  will  permit  If  the  quan- 
tity of  d  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  a,  still  a  and  d  will  contain  more  or 
less  considerable  per-centages  of  salt  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  c?  is 
originally  very  small,  or  a  very  large,  we  get  at  last  so  weak  a  solution  of 
salt  in  both  vessels  that  we  may  almost  disregard  the  per-centage  of  solid 
matter,  and  consider  the  fluid  contained  in  c?  as  distilled  water.  And  if  a 
be  repeatedly  filled  up  with  pure  water,  the  like  will  happen,  even  when 
its  quantity  is  much  less  considerable. 

Jolly  made  use  of  this  method  to  determine  the  endosmotic  equivalents. 
If  the  tube  shut  hj  be  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  a  soluble  solid,  or  .a 
solution  of  the  same,  while  the  distilled  water  a  is  frequently  changed,  the 
resulting  fluid  finally  becomes  so  dilute  that  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
pure  water.  The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  solid  matter  originally  present 
to  that  of  the  fluid  which  has  entered  gives  the  endosmotic  equivalent 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  inner  tube  originally  contained  37  grains 
of  dry  salt,  it  showed  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  142-95  grains  of 
water.  Hence  the  endosmotic  equivalent  here  amounted  to  3*99.  If  a 
solution  of  salt  had  been  used  containing  15-4  grains  of  salt  and  46-33 
grains  of  water,  under  similar  circumstances  107*646  grains  of  water 
would  have  been  finally  present 

140.  If  we  arrange  in  a  series  the  endosmotic  equivalents,  as  obtained 
by  Jolly  by  means  of  a  pig's  bladder  prepared  with  alcohol,  they  will  be 
as  follows : — 


Substance. 

Endonnotlc 
Equiyaknt. 

Substance. 

Endosmotic 
Equivalent. 

Hydroted  Salpburic  ) 
Acid      .     .     .      ) 
Bisulphate  of  Potash 

Salt 

Alcohol 

Sugar    

-308  to    -391 

2-345 
-820  to  4-58 
4-140  to  4-336 
7-064  to  7-25 

Sulphate  of  the  Oxide  ) 
of  Copper    .     .       } 

Onm 

Sulphate  of  Soda  .    . 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
Sulphate  of  Potash    . 
Hydrate  of  Potash    . 

9-564 

11-79? 
11033  to    12-44 
11-503  to    11-802 
11-42    to    12-76 
20009    to  231-4 
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Consequently  the  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  ia  on  an  average 
617  times  as  small  aa  that  of  hydrate  of  potash. 

141.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  ascent  of  water,  ether,  and  oil 
diminishes  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  temperature ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  it  increases  the  amounts  passing  through  a  capillary  tube. 
The  latter  phenomenon  is  more  connected  with  adhesion,  the  former  with 
cohesion-  It  had  been  previously  remarked,  that  imder  higher  tempera- 
tures endosmose  was  increased.  Jolly  found  that  the  endosmotic  equi- 
valent increased  with  increased  temperature.  Glaubersalt  had  an  equiva- 
lent of  11-07  at  42-080,  and  of  19-53  at  80-6^  Common  salt  showed  the 
reverse  of  this  :  its  equivalent  was  4-43  at  32°-45  and  412  at  53°-15. 

142.  We  may  easily  assume  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  quanti- 
ties of  substances  transferred  within  a  definite  time  correspond  to  the 
difierence  in  the  densities  of  the  two  fluids.  But  since  the  longer  the 
diflusion  lasts,  the  closer  becomes  their  equality,  it  follows  that  the  same 
unit  of  time  efiects  a  less  change  of  weight  at  a  later  than  at  an  earlier 
period.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  rapidity  of  endosmose  increases  with 
the  diflerence  in  density,  and  is  therefore  greatest  at  the  commencement 
of  the  process. 

In  a  series  of  experiments,  Vierordt^)  allowed  6-103  cubic  inches  of  a 
saline  solution  of  difierent  degrees  of  density  to  act  upon  6  103  cubic 
inches  of  water,  through  2  square  inches  of  bladder  :  and  examined  the 
bulk  five  hours  after  the  commencement  of  diffusion.  Where  the  6-103 
cubic  inches  had  contained  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  the  water  had  lost  -214 
cubic  inches*  When  the  original  quantity  of  salt  was  1066  ounces,  it 
had  lost  -32894  cubic  inches. 

Although  the  temperature  in  both  cases  amounted  to  50°,  the  more 
concentrated  saline  solution  exhibited  a  lesser  decrease  of  the  water 
opposed  to  it,  and  consequently  a  smaller  increase  of  its  own  volume. 

Since  there  are  here  only  6-103  cubic  inches  of  water  opposed  to  the 
same  quantity  of  saline  solution,  they  must  take  up  more  salt  from  the 
dense  than  from  the  dilute  fluid  in  this  long  space  of  time.  So  that  the 
process  of  equalization  is  at  first  to  a  certain  extent  accelerated  for  the 
concentrated  mixture.  But  since  the  changes  continually  diminish  as 
the  period  of  equalization  approaches,  the  more  concentrated  solution  is 
then  placed  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  more  dilute  one. 

143.  Tenacious  fluids  may,  imder  circumstances  otherwise  identical, 
form  a  temporary  or  permanent  hindrance  to  diffusion.  A  solution  of 
albumen,  when  mixed  with  intestinal  mucus,  takes  up  less  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Yierordt,  a  saline  solution  containing  5-242  ounces  of  gum, 
and  having  a  bulk  of  6-1  cubic  inches,  increases  one-fourth  less  than 
when  the  viscous  mixture  is  not  present  Similar  differences  affect  the 
initial  rapidity  of  endosmose.  Bruecke  separated  water  and  a  solution  of 
albumen,  or  serum  of  the  blood,  by  the  shell  membrane  of  the  egg.      He 
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found  that  the  salt  first  passed  throiigh,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oi^ganic 
matter;  while  the  albumen  came  later.  Similar  phenomena  are  seen  in 
the  secretions  of  the  living  body. 

144.  When  an  animal  membrane  is  extended  by  a  considerable  hydro- 
static pressure,  diffusion  is  focilitated  in  three  ways.  The  active  surface  is 
increased,  as  well  as  the  diameter  of  the  interstices,  while  new  pores  are 
here  and  there  produced.  Hence  under  such  circumstances,  albimien 
transudes  in  much  greater  quantity  to  gain  the  water  on  the  other  side. 
And  tenacious  mixtures,  which  from  the  smallness  of  the  interstices 
were  hitherto  altogether  retained,  can  now  take  part  in  the  diflPusive 
currents. 

145.  When  two  different  solutions  are  separated  by  a  porous  partition, 
a  chemical  attraction  is  added  to  the  other  causes  of  this  mutual  opera- 
tion. If  a  precipitate  be  formed,  it  may  fill  the  interstices,  so  as  first  to 
diminish  difiusion,  and  then  altogether  to  prevent  it  If  the  pores  are 
filled  with  a  mass  which  can  only  be  expelled  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all, 
similar  effects  are  produced. 

146.  Even  if  thicker  membranes  be  made  use  o^  such  as  the  coats  of 
the  small  intestine,  the  aorta,  or  the  inferior  cava,  still  the  first  endos- 
motic  fluid  transudes  in  a  veiy  short  time.  A  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  which  difiuses  itself  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  requires 
less  than  a  second  to  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  and  its  ordinary  fluid  (amounting  to  *059  inch),  under  a 
pressure  of  '063  inch  of  mercury.  And  if  the  pressure  be  increased  to 
from  1-18  to  1*57  inch  of  mercury,  the  time  occupied  is  so  short  as  to 
be  quite  inappreciable.  So  that  in  the  living  tissues  difiusion  is  almost 
instantaneous  when  the  necessary  conditions  are  present 

It  may  be  approximatively  estimated,  that  the  first  interchange  of 
matter  effected  by  the  walk  of  the  capillaries  of  our  body  occurs  in 
l-300th  to  1 -800th  of  a  second,  at  a  pressure  of  only  -05532  inch  of 
mercury. 

147.  If  we  connect  a  blood-vessel  a  (Fig.  22),  with  a  funnel  b,  and 
allow  a  fluid  continually  to  flow  towards  e,  while  the  surrounding  mix- 
ture remains  at  rest,  the  phenomena  of  diffiision  must  be  greatly  &cili- 
tated.  For  at  every  instant,  fresh  particles  of  the  fluid  in  a  are  brought 
into  mutual  action  with  d.  The  diflerence  of  density  will  be  maintained 
at  a  higher  point  than  if  the  fluid  in  a  were  at  rest  The  difiusion  is 
thus  increased,  especially  when  the  duration  of  time  necessary  to  the 
mutual  action  of  the  fluids  is  less  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  mole- 
cules of  one  of  them  pass.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  the  movement  of  the 
blood  is  of  great  use  in  the  phenomena  of  the  interchange  of  matter  now 
under  consideration. 

148.  When  the  molecules  of  a  fluid  transude  a  porous  partition,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  pass  in  the  vaporous 
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or  liquid  form.  The  same  membrane  may  behave  very  diflferently  in  the 
two  cases.  Thus  our  integuments,  in  their  ordinary  state  of  dryness, 
allow  an  easy  transit  to  watery  vapour  in  lai^  quantity;  while  liquid 
water  is  altogether  prevented  from  passing. 

Fig.  22. 


149.  Under  equal  pressure,  two  dry  gases,  which  are  chemically  indif- 
ferent to  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  porous  substance,  are  exchanged 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  This  law  of 
the  diffusion  of  gases,  which  may  be  theoretically  deduced  from  the 
movement  of  fluids,  is  named  Graham's  law,  he  having  originally  proved 
it  by  experiment 

Taking  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  at  29*92  inches  barometer,  and 
32®,  as  unity,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is  1*10563,  and  that  of 
carbonic  acid  1*5291.  When  these  two  gases  diffuse  themselves  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  '85  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  are 
exchanged  with  1  *  of  oxygen.  Thus  the  vessel  containing  carbonic  acid 
receives  3-20ths  more  oxygen  than  it  gives  off^  carbonic  acid. 

150.  Porous  solid  bodies  and  liquid  masses  can  take  up  part  of  the 
air  in  contact  with  them  quite  independently  of  any  chemical  affinity. 
Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  quantities  thus  taken  up  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  absorbing  and  absorbed  substances.  Every  liquid 
possesses  a  specific  capacity  of  absorption  for  any  given  gas. 

For  instance,  one  volimie  of  water  takes  up  -05  volumes  or  a  twentieth 
of  its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  And  when  deprived  of  this  air,  it  absorbs 
'042  volimies  of  nitrogen,  -065  of  oxygen,  and  106  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  43*78  of  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

One  volimie  of  alcohol  absorbs  2*60  volumes  of  air,  one  volume  of 
ether,  2*17.  A  volmne  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  salt  only  takes 
up  -329,  and  a  volume  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  only  '261, 
volumes. 
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151.  If  a  number  of  gases  be  presented  to  one  fluid,  each  is  absorbed 
in  a  different  proportion  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  taken  up  if  alone. 
One  Tolume  of  water  at  Bi'i®  was  exposed  to  3*90  volumes  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  bulks  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid:  it  took  up  -471  volumes  of 
the  latter,  and  only  05  volumes  of  the  former  gas. 

152.  So  long  as  other  circumstances,  and  especially  those  of  tem- 
perature, remain  the  same,  pressure  exerts  no  influence  on  the  volumes  of 
the  difierent  gases  taken  up  by  any  particular  fluid.  One  volume  of  water 
always  absorbs  *065  volumes  of  oxygen,  whether  the  external  pressure 
amounts  to  29*92  or  14*96  inches.  Omitting  the  exceptions  to  Mariotte*s 
law  already  mentioned  (§  68),  the  weight  of  a  definite  volume  of  a  gas 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  So  that 
the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  will  increase  or  decrease  with 
its  tension.  If  61  cubic  inches  of  water  take  up  3*9668  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen,  this  bulk,  which  at  29*92  in.  barometer,  and  32°,  weighs  1*4363 
grains,  at  14*96  in.  barometer,  or  half  the  pressure,  weighs  but  *718 
grains,  or  is  only  half  the  quantity. 

153.  The  Daltonian  theory  rests  upon  this  law  laid  down  by  Henry, 
and  upon  another  proposition  which  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  vapour, 
and  wiU  be  considered  hereafter.  Let  us  suppose  a  space  of  6*103  cubic 
inches  to  be  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  21  volumes  per 
cent  of  oxygen,  and  79  of  nitrogen.  Each  of  these  gases  is  exposed  to  a 
pressure  of  29*92  in.  barometer,  or  a  single  atmosphere;  therefore  each 
has  the  tension  which  it  would  possess  as  the  sole  occupant  of  this 
space.  If  the  1*28  cubic  inches  occupied  6*103,  their  tension  would 
sink  from  1*  to  '21  atmospheres,  and  similarly  that  of  the  nitrogen 
would  be  -79. 

If  the  temperature  remain  unchanged,  every  fluid  will  absorb  the 
same  volume  under  all  pressures,  and  Dalton  supposes  that  this  equally 
obtains  with  each  gas  of  a  mixture.  But  we  must  calculate  its  tension 
as  though  it  occupied  the  entire  space;  and  make  this  estimate  at  the 
end  of  the  process  of  absorption. 

These  conditions  are  best  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  atmosphere  a 
vessel  filled  with  water  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  air;  since  the 
quantities  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  absorbed  remain  utterly  inconsider- 
able in  comparison  with  those  contained  in  the  whole  atmosphere. 
Hence  neither  the  bulk  nor  the  pressure  of  the  gases  experience  the 
slightest  change  during  the  course  of  absorption. 

If  we  had  exposed  one  volume  of  water  free  from  air  to  pure  oxygen, 
it  would  have  absorbed  *065  volumes  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere. If  it  be  exposed  to  air  it  absorbs  just  as  much  oxygen,  with  the 
dififorenoe,  that  this  has  a  tension,  not  of  1*,  but  of  *21.  If  we  reduce  this 
to  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  we  get  *065  x  *21=  01365.  Since  one 
volume  of  water  would  take  up  042  nitrogen,  if  this  alone  were  present, 
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we  get  042  x  -79= -0331 8.  Hence  one  volume  of  water  abeorbs  a  total 
of  04683  volumes  of  air,  co^iposed  of  01365  volumes  of  oxygen,  and 
•03318  volumes  of  nitrogen  (§  150). 

154.  If  this  experiment  be  repeated  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  circum- 
stances vary  at  every  instant.  Since  the  water  takes  up  unequal  quan- 
tities of  the  two  gases,  either  their  volumes  become  altered  during  the 
time  of  absorption,  or  supposing  that  this  is  artificially  prevented,  their 
tension  is  affected.  Hence  a  better  method  of  estimation  must  be  in- 
troduced. 

155.  Keeping  to  the  Daltonian  hypothesis,  that  one  gas  has  no 
influence  on  the  pressure  of  another,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
vacuum  in  this  respect,  we  may  easily  determine  the  exchange  which 
takes  place  between  a  liquid  containing  a  certain  gas  and  a  space  of  air. 

We  will  suppose  a  non-oxidizable  liquid,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  which  we  will  assume  to  be  devoid  of 
this  gas  : — the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  liquid  will  behave  just  as  if 
the  space  above  it  were  a  vacuum.  It  will  continue  to  [diffuse  itself  into 
the  air,  until  the  tension  of  the  quantity  there  present  equals  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  retained  by  the  liquid.  And  vice  versd,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  absorbed  just  as  if  it  alone  had  been  present,  and  had  divided  itself 
over  the  whole  of  this  limited  space.  The  behaviour  of  the  nitrogen 
depends  on  exactly  the  same  causes.  And  if  a  given  volmne  of  air  be 
used  in  the  operation,  a  more  careful  theoretical  consideration  will  show, 
that  its  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  liquid  must  also  be  considered. 

The  Daltonian  theory  has  not  yet  been  fully  corroborated  by  experi- 
ment. Many  phenomena,  such  as  for  instance  the  aeriform  contents  of 
snow-water,  are  rather  against  than  for  it  The  experiments  made  upon 
the  proportionate  absorption  of  gases  depend  almost  solely  upon  older 
and  more  insecure  methods  of  Eudiometry,  the  results  of  which  do  not 
offer  the  delicacy  requisite  for  a  satis&ctory  proof  of  this  theory.  On  the 
whole  it  is  probable  that  the  main  laws  enunciated  by  Dalton  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  imlikely  that  their  elementary  condi- 
tions differ  from  those  which  his  theory  would  suppose. 

Since  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  limgs  gives 
off  carbonic  acid  and  veiy  small  quantities  of  nitrogen,  it  is  evident  that 
porous  membranes,  which  separate  a  liquid  from  a  space  filled  with  air, 
must  allow  of  an  interchange  of  gases.  But  more  accurate  physical 
research  &ils  us.  It  is  therefore  impossible  even  to  theorize  on  the 
details  of  the  result. 

156.  The  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  play  an  important  part  in  the 
vital  functions  of  the  organism.  The  perception  of  such  a  change  consti- 
tutes the  function  of  the  two  highest  oi^ns  of  sense.  The  eye  perceives 
the  undulations*  of  the  luminous  eether;  and  the  ear  those  of  ponderable 
matter,  whether  fluid  or  solid.     Since  we  shall  hereafter  examine  in 
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detail  into  the  functioDS  of  these  oi^gans,  we  need  here  only  acquamt  our- 
selves with  the  general  relations  of  the  tissues  of  our  bodies  to  light. 

157.  When  a  molecule,  a.  Fig.  24,  of  a  substance  which  is  uniformly 
elastic  in  all  directions,  fidls  into  a  state  of  vibration,  the  disturbance  is 
propagated  equally  on  all  sides.  Circular  waves  are  produced,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  24.  This  is  best  seen  by  looking  at  a  sur&ce  of  stagnant  water, 
into  which  a  stone  has  been  cast      Any  radius  whatever — for  instance, 

Fia.  23.  f  iG.  24. 


a  c.  Fig.  24, — which  is  drawn  from  the  centre,  a,  to  any  point  of  the  circle 
or  sphere  around  it,  forms  a  ray  of  undulation.  The  time  necessary  to 
commimicate  the  disturbance  from  one  molecule  to  another  along  a  ray 
of  given  length,  from  a  to  6  or  c,  constitutes  the  velocity  of  propagation. 
Taking  an  unit  of  a  second  of  time,  this  velocity  amounts  to  928  millions 
of  feet  for  light,  and  to  13071  feet  for  atmospheric  air  at  32"^. 

158.  In  considering  the  kinds  of  vibrations  recognized  by  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  we  find  an  essential  difference.  If  a  molecule,  6,  Fig.  25,  bo 
disturbed,  it  may  possibly  move  to  and  frx)  in  all  imaginable  planes. 
But,  according  to  Fresnel,  the  impression  of  light  depends  solely  on  those 
vibrations  which  occur  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  swift  propaga- 
tion, a  c,  or  in  the  transverse  plane, /y.  Sounds  depend  on  exactly  the 
reverse  circumstances :  they  proceed  from  the  molecular  movements  which 
correspond  to  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane.  Hence  we  see  the  trans- 
verse vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  luminous  ether,  and  hear  the  longi- 
tudinal ones  of  ponderable  elastic  substances. 

159.  Supposing  b  c  d  e,  Fig.  25,  to  represent  ^*®-  25. 
a  part  of  the  transverse  plane, /^,  Fig.  24,  the 

luminous  molecule,  a,  may  vibrate  in  all  possible 
directions,  f  g,  h  i,  k  L  In  ordinary  light,  this 
uncertainty,  and  the  change  of  path  thus  per- 
mitted, really  obtains.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
polarized  light  has  a  predetermined,  fixed,  and 
one-sided  course.     If  it  be  rectilineally  polarized, 

a  vibrates  in  only  one  definite  path  ;  for  instance,  in  f  g.  This/^  is 
therefore  the  projection  of  that  transverse  plane  of  vibration  possessed 
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by  those  particles  of  the  sether  which  occupy  the  plane  of  polarization,  k  I. 
But  besides  a  rectilineal,  there  is  &  circular  and  an  elliptical  polarization : 
the  names  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  difference  in  their  modes  of 
vibration. 

160.  We  have  hitherto  assumed  that  the  vibrating  luminous  asther  is 
equally  elastic  in  all  directions.  And  this  is  certainly  true  of  those 
bodies  which  refract  light  simply.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
bodies  which  possess  a  power  of  double  refraction,  so  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  luminous  sbther  which  they  contain  varies  with  the  three  different 
dimensions  of  space. 

We  may  best  depict  this  fact  by  representing  the  degree  of  elasticity 

in  any  given  dimension  as  a  line,  which  may  be  named  the  axis  of  dasti- 

city.  We  get,  in  aU, three  such  axes;  one  (Fig.  26), 

Fig.  26.  ^  ^^  £j.^jj^  before  backwards ;  one,  c  d,  transverse 

to  this  from  right  to  left;  and  a  third,  ef,  which 

is  perpendicular  to  both,  and  passes  from  above 

downwards.     These  lines,  ab,  cd,  ef,  have  equal 

lengths  in  all  simply  refractive  substances,  such 

as  air,  water,  or  common  glass.    But  if  this  is  not 

the  case,  we  get  a  doubly  refractive  body.     In 

such  circumstances,  one  of  two  things  may  occur. 

Two  of  the  axes  of  elasticity — for  instance,  a  b 

and  c  d —  are  alike,  while  the  third  is  different :  or  all  three  may  exhibit 

different  lengths.     The  first  case  obtains  in  bodies  which  have  one  axis  of 

double  refraction  :  and  the  second  in  those  which  have  two  such  axes. 

Calcareous  spar  and  phosphate  of  hme  are  optically  uniaxial ;  while  micay 

sulphate  of  lime,  potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  and  sugar,  are  binaxiaL 

161.  If  a  ray  of  light  passes  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  dif- 
ferent density,  it  is  bent  aside  out  of  its  rectilineal  course.  This  change 
of  its  course  produces  the  refruction  of  light.  Its  amoimt  depends 
directly  on  the  nature  of  the  two  media  traversed  by  the  light  So  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  coming  out  of  the  air  passes  through  glass,  the  result 
may  be  estimated  by  that  index  of  refraction  which  is  offered  by  glass  in 
connection  with  the  atmosphere.  The  different  colours  —  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  and  violet — form  a  second  element  of 
the  change.  Thus  the  red  rays  experience  the  least,  and  the  violet  the 
greatest  refraction.  If  the  former  pass  from  air  into  water  they  have  an 
index  of  refraction  amounting  to  but  1  '3309 ;  while  the  latter  have  one 
of  1*3442.  If  we  suppose  that  a  colourless  ray,  I  i,  which  contains  a 
mixture  of  all  possible  coloured  undulations,  has  to  pass  through  the 
body,  a  b,  Fig.  27,  whose  limitaiy  surfi]ices  are  not  parallel,  the  red  rays 
will  appear  as  i  r,  and  the  violet  as  i  u.  And  if  the  several  tracts 
of  colorific  undulations,  r  e  and  u  e,  emei^  in  such  a  way  as  to 
aUow  their  differences  of  coloiu*  to  be  verified  by  the  eye,  it  is  evident 
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that  we  shall  get  a  coloured  image  instead  of  a  colourless  one.     On  this 

fact  depends  the  chromasia  or  coloration 

of  a  lensy  and  of  the  human  eye.     And  it 

hence  becomes   an   object   to  make  the 

microscope  and  telescope  achromatic :  ie. 

to  arrange  them  so  that  as  little  colour  as 

possible  may  be  produced  by  the  refraction 

of  light 

162.  Let  us  suppose  that  ^  ^,  Fig.  28,  is  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light,  and 
that  the  movement  of  the  molecules  of  luminous  cether  begins  at  6;  it 
will  require  a  certain  time  to  propagate  the  disturbance  from  hence  to  B. 
Hence  by  the  time  that  its  neighbouring  molecule  begins  to  move,  b 

Fiu.  28. 


must  have  already  travelled  over  a  part  of  its  path  of  semivibration,  hb'. 
And  since  this  movement  proceeds  trom  atom  to  atom,  there  is  a  mole- 
cule, c,  which  only  begins  to  vibrate  when  b  has  completed  a  perfect  cycle 
of  vibration,  from  b  to  b',  back  again  from  b*  to  b,  and  thence  from  b  to 
b",  and  back  from  b"  to  b.  The  distance  from  6  to  c  is  called  the  length 
of  a  wave.  It  is  the  interval  between  two  molecules,  which  vibrate 
similarly  at  all  periods  of  time,  and  one  of  which  precedes  the  other  by  a 
single  complete  and  perfect  vibration.  Under  these  circumstances  bf 
corresponds  to  half  an  undulation. 

163.  The  colours  differ  in  the  length  of  their  waves*  Each  imdula- 
tion  of  the  most  external  red  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  has  a  length  of 
25^  millionths  of  an  inch ;  while  that  of  the  other  rays,  or  the  interval 
b  c.  Fig.  28,  is  for  orange  23,  yellow  21f,  green  20,  light  blue  18f,  dark 
blue  17|,  and  extreme  violet  16,  millionths. 

164.  If  the  velocity  of  propagation  be  imchanged,  the  number  of 
vibrations  occurring  in  an  unit  of  time  must  obviously  be  inversely  as 
the  length  of  the  undulations,  so  that  the  extreme  red  will  have  the 
smalleet^  and  the  extreme  violet  the  greatest  number.  The  former  has 
439,  and  the  latter  697,  billions  of  vibrations  in  the  second.  But  this  is 
only  true  of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  ray  of  light  passes  into  a  more  refrac- 
tive medium,  the  velocity  of  its  propagation  is  diminished. 

165.  The  rest  or  movement  of  a  molecule  of  the  aether,  5,  Fig.  28,  will 
depend  on  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  acted 
upon.  Supposing  that  two  excitements  of  equal  amount  impel  it  in  the 
same  path,  the  intensity  of  its  vibration  will  be  doubled.     But  as  it  is  this 
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which  detennines  the  luminous  intensity  of  each  elementary  ray,  this 
latter  is  also  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  imagine  that  one 
force  seeks  to  impel  b,  Fig.  28,  towards  b  b",  and  a  second  of  equal 
amount  at  the  same  time  iirges  5  towards  b  b\  the  two  distiu*bance8  must 
mutually  destroy  each  other.  And  the  molecule  b  remains  at  rest,  «.«. 
in  spite  of  the  double  impulse,  darkness  is  produced.  This  phenomena 
is  called  the  complete  interference  of  light 

166.  Let  us  imagine  A  B  and  C  D,  Fig.  29,  to  be  two  rays  of  light 
which  meet  each  other  at  an  inconceivably  small  angle,  and  whose  cor- 
responding undulations  take  a  similar  course, — ^the  molecules  bed  d' 
will  vibrate  with  a  velocity  twice  as  great  as  if  only  one  of  the  two  rays 

Fio.  29. 


were  present  But  this  can  only  happen  when  the  path  of  the  rays 
differs  by  twice,  thrice,  or  generally  by  some  multiple  of  the  length  of  an 
undulation  a  d'.  Here  the  light  is  increased.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  paths  differ  by  half  the  length  of  an  undulation,  we  get  a 
complete  interference,  such  as  is  exhibited  at  Fig.  30.     The  molecules  of 

Fig.  30. 


the  eether,  which  lies  midway  between  a  and  c,  would  vibrate  till  b,  if 
only  the  ray  A  B  were  present  But  it  is  evident  that  the  dotted  track  of 
undulation  which  corr^ponds  to  C  D,  simultaneously  moves  upward  with 
precisely  the  same  force.  Therefore  it  remains  at  rest  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  any  difference  in  the  paths  of  the  rays  A  B  and  CD  which  amoimts  to 
half  an  undulation,  or  an  inexact  multiple  of  the  same,  must  produce  this 
mutual  annihilation  of  the  forces.  It  is  therefore  this  difference  which 
determines  whether  lights  added  to  light,  produces  light,  or  darkness. 

167.  When  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous  sether  are  compelled  to 
propagate  themselves  through  a  narrow  fissure,  their  imdulations  suffer 
certain  changes,  the  results  of  which  are  named  inflection  of  light  The 
phenomenon  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  it  with  the  meeting  and 
subsequent  diffusion  of  the  waves  in  water  streaming  through  a  small 
sluice.  Such  an  alteration  in  the  waves  of  light  leads  to  the  most  mani- 
fold phenomena  of  interference. 
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168.  If  rays  of  light  of  only  one  colour,  which  have  paased  throng 
a  very  small  round  opening,  are  received  upon  a  screen,  or  looked  at  with 
a  magnifying-glass,  we  see  in  the  middle  a  bright  and  coloured  circular 
area,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  dark  and  light  rings,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  31.      The  complete  interference  of  the  luminous  waves  which 
diffuse  themselves  behind  the  narrow  orifice  pro- 
duces the  black  circular  bands,  the  breadth  of  which  Fio.  31. 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  undulations.     Hence 
the  appearance  diffiors  with  different  colours.     For 
instance,  if  we  interpose  a  red  glass  between  the 
solar  ray  and  the  aperture  throu^  which  it  passes, 
we  get  the  broadest  stripes,  because  the  luminous 
imdulatiims  which  interfere  are  in  such  a  case  the 
longest     On  the  other  hand,  violet  exhibits  the 
smallest  bands.     So  that  we  have  here  a  means  of  measuring  the  length 
of  the  waves  in  the  different  colours. 

169.  If  we  repeat  this  experiment  with  colourless  sunlight,  we  find 
that  the  bright  median  area  is  enclosed  by  a  series  of  circular  bands 
possessing  aU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Colourless  light  consists  of 
luminous  waves  of  all  possible  colours  in  a  state  of  mixture,  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  eye  to  detect  the  particular  ingredients.  But 
since  the  breadths  of  the  dark  and  light  bands  vary  with  the  difference 
in  length  of  the  waves  of  the  several  colours,  many  of  these  are  almost 
or  quite  extinguished  in  particular  places,  while  others  gain  in  luminous 
intensity.  Hence  what  is  called  colourless  light  produces  interferential 
or  entoptic  colours.  These  are  found  when  light  has  to  pass  through 
very  small  apertures,  or  through  thin  layers  of  fluid,  or  imequal  strata 
of  solid,  bodies.  The  iridescence  of  tendons,  of  the  tapetum  in  the  eye 
of  some  mammalia,  and  of  the  peritoneum  of  some  fishes,  together  with 
the  reddish  colour  exhibited  by  the  fibrous-like  elements  of  the  areolar 
tissue  of  some  animals  when  under  high  magnifying  powers,  are  instances 
of  such  physical  and  accidental  developments  of  colours  which  do  not 
originally  exist 

170.  When  a  ray  of  light,  a  6  (Fig.  32),  has  to  Fio.  32. 
pass  through  a  simply  refractive  body,  it  experiences 
a  deviation  which  is  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
refrangibility  of  this  substance.  For  instance,  it 
passes  towards  b  c  or  b  d,  according  as  this  exerts  a 
more  or  less  powerful  influence.  In  all  cases  it  re- 
mains  single,  as  at  first.  But  if  it  passes  through  ^  ^ 
calcareous  spar,  or  any  other  doubly  refracting  body, 

it  exhibits  for  the  most  part  two  paths,  or  two  rays,  b  c  and  bd ;  bo  that 
on  looking  through  it  we  are  able  to  see  two  images  of  one  and  the 
same  object      The  one,   called  the   ordinary  ray,  follows  the  laws  of 
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ordinary  reduction,  and  has  a  definite  index  of  refiraotion.  But  the 
second,  or  extraordinary  ray,  presents  an  index  of  refi:action  which, 
within  certain  limits,  increases  or  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  ray  at  its  entrance.  Both  rays  contain  polarized 
light,  and  their  planes  of  polarization  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
If  we  suppose  h  c  d  e,  (Fig.  25,  p.  53)  to  he  the  transverse  plane  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  ray  of  light,  and  /y  to  be  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  the  ordinary  ray,  then  i£  /  a  k  be  a  right  angle,  k  I  will  be 
that  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

171.  A  NicoVs  prism  consists  of  two  prisms  of  calcar^us  spar,  ahd, 
and  dbc,  (Fig.  33,)  which  are  cut  in  definite  directions,  and  are  united 

by  means  of  Canada  balsam  at  bd.     If  a 
Fig.  33.  ^^j  ^f  |jgjj|.   pagges  upwards   through  it 

from  &c,  the  ordinaiy  image  is  reflected 
by  the  Canada  balsam,  b  d,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extraordinary  ray  passes 
out  At  a  d;  and  since  the  main  sections 
abd  and  a  ft  c  are  parallel,  it  is  single  and 
not  double.  So  that  such  a  prism  has  the 
advantage  of  offering  only  one  polarized 
luminous  image. 

172.  Many  optical  properties  of  the  animal  tissues  are  examined  by 
means  of  a  microscope  provided  with  a  polarizing  apparatus  such  as  is 
delineated  at  Fig.  34.  A  NicoFs  prism,  6,  is  fixed  under  the  stage, 
between  the  illuminating  mirror,  /,  and  the  object  disc,  e.  The  latter 
is  divided  into  parts  of  a  circle,  and  is  capable  of  being  rotated  horizon- 
tally. The  uppermost  part  of  the  microscope  tube,  a,  bears  a  circular 
plate,  df  divided  into  360  degrees,  on  which  the  index  of  the  fiume 
around  a  second  such  prism,  c,  plays  horizontally.  This  latter  is  fixed 
upon  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope,  and  is  called  the  analyzing  prism, 
while  that  below  is  the  polarizing  one. 

If  we  imagine  that  c  is  absent,  and  that  all  side-light  is  cut  off  by  a 
screen,  the  object  present  at  e  can  only  be  perceived  in  polarized  light 
by  means  of  the  lower  prism  5.  And,  on  adding  the  upper  NicoFs  prism, 
we  obtain  results  which  are  modified  by  its  position. 

Supposing  that  fg  (Fig.  25,  p.  53)  is  the  plane  of  polarization  of  those 
rays  of  light  which  emerge  fi-om  the  under  prism,  they  wiU  pass  unimpeded 
when  the  upper  one  presents  a  plane  of  polarization  having  a  similar  posi- 
tion. This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  when  the  graduated  disc,  d  (Fig.  34), 
rests  at  0°  and  180®;  we  then  get  the  greatest  possible  strength  of  illumina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  the  upper  prism,  c  (Fig.  34),  so 
that  the  index  points  to  90°  or  270°,  its  plane  of  polarization  corresponds 
to  k  I  (Fig.  25,  p.  53);  while  the  pencils  of  light  ascending  from  the 
lower  Niool  are  polarized  in  the  plane/^.     So  that  those  rays  of  light,  the 
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molecules  of  which  vibrate  «at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization, 
cannot  pass  through  the  upper  prism,  and  we  get  the  greatest  possible 
obscurity.  And  since  all  intermediate  directions  allow  one  part  of  the 
light  to  pass,  and  repulse  another,  we  might  argue,  d  priori,  what  phe- 
nomena must  result  from  our  changing  the  position  of  the  upper  prism. 
If  we  turn  it  round  a  whole  circle,  we  shall  have  two  places  of  greatest 
illumination,  viz.  0**  and  180*^,  and  two  of  greatest  obscurity,  90°  and  270°; 
the  illumination  will  decrease  from  0°  to  90°,  and  from  180°  to  270° ; 
and  will  increase  from  90°  to  180°,  or  from  270°  to  0°. 


1 73.  This  fact  sufficiently  explains  the  way  in  which  we  may  deter- 
mine the  saccharine  or  albuminous  constituents  of  an  animal  fluid — for 
instance,  of  the  urine — by  means  of  the  polarizing  apparatus.  Many 
fluids  and  gases — and  amongst  solids,  the  rock-crystal  —  possess  the 
projxjrty  of  causing  the  plane  of  polarization  of  those  rays  of  light  which 
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pass  through  them  to  deviate  in  the  horizontal  direction  to  a  definite  angle. 
Suppose  that  this  plane  occupied  f  g^  Fig.  ^^^  p.  53,  it  would  he  in  A  t 
when  moved  towards  the  right,  and  in  m  n  when  towards  the  left.  In 
this  way  what  is  called  circular  polarization  is  produced :  and  the  body 
which  causes  it,  is  said  to  possess  a  certain  rotative  capacity. 

Pu|;e  powdered  starch — as  for  instance,  inulin — ^tums  polarizeNi  light 
towards  the  left  (-^ ),  while  the  dextrine  into  which  it  is  trans- 
formed, as  it  undergoes  fermentation  to  become  grapensugar,  turns  it 

towards  the  right  ( ^  ).     And  if  grape-sugar  has  not  been  solid,  but 

has  been  from  the  beginning  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarization  towards  the  left  side.  Pure  cane-sugar,  sugar-candy,  and 
sugar  of  milk,  exhibit  a  deviation  towards  the  left.  Other  circumstances 
being  equal,  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  rotation  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  solution.     For  instance,  in  a  solution  containing  only 

I  per  cent,  of  sugar-candy,  the  rotation  forms  an  arc  of  0°  53' :  but  with 

II  per  cent  it  amounts  to  10°  10'. 

Let  us  imagine  we  had  interposed  a  tube  (Fig.  35)  closed  below  by  a 

transparent  glass  plate,  between  the  polarizing  and  analysing  prism ;  the 

relations  of  brightness  and  darkness,  just  mentioned. 

Fig.  36.  would  be  no  way  altered  by  the  fact  of  this  tube 

containing  water  or  any  other  indifferent  fluid.     If 

the  upper  prism  corresponds  to/^.  Fig.  25,  p.  53,  we 

have  brightness,  if  to  A;  ^,  darkness.    But  if  we  replace 

the  water  with  a  solution  of  sugar-candy,  the  plane 

of  polarization  is  turned  towards  the  right  through  a 

certain  angle,  fa  h.    And  hence  the  place  of  greatest 

illumination  no  longer  corresponds  to/^r,  but  to  k  i. 

174.  Turning  to  the  polarizing  microscope  delineated  at  Fig.  34,  p.  59, 

it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  acquaints  us  with  the  optical  properties  of  any 

small  objects  which  lie  upon  the  stage  e.     Of  these  properties  we  may 

make  three  chief  divisions. 

1.  The  microscopic  object  has  the  capacity  of  changing  polarized  light 
in  general.  It  depolarizes  it,  so  to  speak.  By  its  influence,  the  polariz- 
ing effect  of  the  lower  prism  is  suspended :  so  that  the  upper  one  loses 
its  properties  of  complete  interference.  The  microscopic  body  allows  rays 
of  light  to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument,  even  when 
we  have  obscured  all  the  rest  of  the  field  of  vision  by  placing  the  planes 
of  polarization  of  the  two  prisms  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  We  may 
represent  this  condition  by  the  completely  luminous  margin,  a.  Fig.  36. 

2.  The  body  of  which  we  take  a  magnified  view,  does  not  possess 
a  power  of  double  refraction.  The  ascending  polarized  ray  is  turned 
aside  from  its  rectilineal  path.  But  it  remains  single  and  polarized. 
Assuming  its  plane  of  polarization  to  be  in  0°  and  180°,  it  appears 
luminous,  although  the  similar  plane  of  the  analysing  prism  remains  at 
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0°  and  180°:  and,  vice  versd,  it  is  dark  when  this  is  at  90°  and  270°. 
Representing  the  object  in  the  form  of  a  circular  band,  we  necessarily 
find  two  places  of  greatest  brightness,  and  two  of  greatest  darkness;  an 
appearance  such  as  6,  Fig.  36,  seeks  to  exhibit.  These  points  would 
deviate  by  an  angle  of  definite  amount,  if  the  interposed  object  were 
capable'Of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  (§  173). 

3.  The  microscopic  object  pos- 
sesses doubly  refracting  powers.  The 
polarized  ray  which  ascends  fi*om  the 
lower  prism  divides  itself  into  two 
such  rays,  which  have  planes  of  po- 
larization at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  We  will  next  see  how  this 
result  is  affected  by  collateral  cir* 
cumstances. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  planes  of 
polarization  of  both  prisms  lie  in 
0°  and  180°  so  that  the  field  re- 
mains at  its  greatest  illumination. 
If  the  two  planes  of  polarization  of 

the  doubly  refractive  object  are  at  «  t  and  ff  I  (Fig.  36),  the  former  can 
pass  in  full  strength  through  the  upper  analysing  prism;  while  the 
latter  is  utterly  insusceptible  of  its  influence.  We  get  the  same  result 
when  we  rotate  the  object  disc  through  90*^;  so  that  e  t  corresponds 
with  90°  and  270°,  and  ff  I  withO°  and  180°  If  the  doubly  refiact- 
ing  body  forms  a  circular  band,  c,  we  have  four  places  completely  illu- 
minated, namely,  0°,  90°,  180°,  270^  And  by  tviming  the  upper  prism 
round  90°,  and  allowing  the  object  itself  to  remain  imdisturbed,  the 
effect  will  evidently  be  repeated. 

But  supposing  the  plane  of  polarization  for  the  under  prism  is  at  0°, 
and  180°,  while  that  of  the  upper  is  at  90**,  and  270°,  the  field  of  vision 
will  be  dark.  And  if  we  now  insert  the  doubly  refracting  body  in  such 
a  way  that  one  of  ite  planes  of  polarization  runs  from  45°  to  225°,  or 
in/k,  while  the  other  similarly  passes  from  135°  to  315°,  or  in  d  h,  it 
will  introduce  new  relations, 

A  luminous  molecule,  g,  of  the  upper  prism,  is  similarly  impelled  by  each 
of  the  rays  of  the  doubly  refracting  body : — ^viz.,  by  that  whose  plane  of 
polarization  passes  in /A;,  in  the  direction  and  with  the  force, /^/  and  by 
that  whose  plane  is  in  c?  A,  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  amount 
of  force,  h  g.  Hence  g  vibrates  with  double  force  :  and  we  get  brightness 
at  90°.  And  since  this  is  repeated  for  i,  l,  e,  and  g,  we  have  four  lumi- 
nous places  in  the  whole  circle. 

The  molecule,/,  of  the  upper  prism — ^which  is  inclined  to  its  polarizing 
plane  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  corresponds  to  one  of  the  planes  of  polarization 
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of  the  doubly  refracting  body — ^necessarily  behaves  exactly  the  reverse  of 
this.  Since  g  lis  the  only  permeable  plane  of  the  upper  prism,  /  can 
only  vibrate  with  the  direction  and  amount  of  impulse, /^r.  That  ray  of 
the  doubly  refractmg  body  which  corresponds  to  c^  A,  would  certainly  be 
able  to  satisfy  this  requirement  But  the  second  ray,  /  k,  furnishes  an 
exactly  equal  force,  / «,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  the  molecule, 
/,  of  the  upper  prism  must  remain  at  rest.  The  direction  of  the  arrows 
may  serve  to  render  this  description  more  intelligible.  We  shall  there- 
fore have  darkness  at  45°,  135^  225°,  and  315°. 

In  short,  a  doubly  refracting  body,  which  possesses  the  form  of  a 
circular  band,  exhibits  four  dark  places,  and  four  of  the  greatest  possible 
brightness,  such  as  are  roughly  shown  at  c.  And  by  turning  round 
the  upper  prism,  or  the  object  itself,  at  every  45°  what  was  dark 
will  become  light,  and  vice  versd.  In  singly  refractile  bodies  the 
same  change  only  obtains  after  a  rotation  of  90°.  In  rotating  through 
an  entire  circle,  b,  any  given  point  of  the  latter  exhibits  itself  only  twice 
light,  and  twice  dark;  while  that  of  a  doubly  refractile  mass  is  four 
times  lit  up,  and  four  times  darkened,  c.  Finally,  a  depolarizing  com- 
pound remains  bright  in  all  positions,  a. 

175.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  paths  of  the  luminous  rays :  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  doubly  refractile  bodies.  We  not  only  get  the  dark  spots  which  arise 
from  a  complete  interference,  but  also  the  polarizing  colours  which  are 
produced  by  the  interference  of  polarized  light  For  instance,  if  we 
introduce  a  lamina  of  gypsum  of  proper  thickness  into  the  stage  of  the 
polarizing  microscope  (Fig.  34,  p.  59),  and  rotate  the  upper  prism  through 
an  entire  circle,  the  field  of  vision  appears  in  the  first  quadrant  of  the 
rotation  as  a  beautiM  green,  in  the  second  red,  in  the  third  again  green, 
and  in  the  foiu*th  again  red.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  diminishes 
considerably  as  we  approach  the  boundary  of  each  quadrant 

176.  In  the  structures  of  the  animal  body  we  find  examples  of  almost 
all  the  cases  which  we  have  hitherto  contemplated  generally. 

The  microscopic  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  (Tab.  i.  Fig.  iv.),  which 
form  the  otolithes  of  man,  mammals,  birds,  and  some  reptiles,  as  well 
as  the  cretaceous  masses  of  the  membranes  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  of 
the  lime  sac  of  the  frog, — all  exhibit  the  most  splendid  colours  of  polari- 
zation. In  Tab.  i.  Fig.  v.,  some  of  these  are  seen  in  the  luminous  field 
at  0°,  ie,,  where  the  planes  of  polarization  coincide  for  both  prisms.  In 
Fig.  VI.  they  are  represented  in  the  dear-obscure  field  of  a  60°  inclination 
of  the  upper  prism  :  in  Fig.  vn.  they  are  shown  in  the  dark  field  of  90°. 
But  no  drawing  can  do  justice  to  the  metallic  or  star-like  light,  and  the 
beautifrd  intensity  of  colours  which  are  seen  in  this  last  position.  Tab.  i. 
Fig.  vnL  exhibits  similar  appearances  of  the  crystalline  globules  which 
occur  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  (Tab.  ii.  Fig.  xx.).     It  is  unnecessary  to 
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state  that  these  colours  vary  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  structures 
lie  on  the  glass  plate  of  the  object  stage,  or  with  the  surfaces  which  the 
light  penetrates,  and  the  directions  which  it  takes.  This  will  be  perceived 
on  an  attentive  examination  of  the  figures  referred  to. 

In  ordinary  researches  we  are  sometimes  imable  to  decide  whether  very 
small  bodies  are  really  ciystals  or  not,  «nce  their  form  remains  \mdefined 
even  imder  high  magnifying  powers.  The  lustre  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
dark  field  of  the  polarizing  microscope  is  now  and  then  useful,  as  affording 
groimds  for  a  more  definite  decision. 

177.  It  was  found  by  C.  von  Erlach,  that  most  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues  belong  to  the  class  of  doubly  refracting  substances.  So  that  a 
muscular  or  nervous  fibre  which  has  been  arranged  in  a  circular  form, 
exhibits  four  places  of  deepest  shade,  and  four  of  greatest  light,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  at  c  (Fig.  36).  But  if  the  object  disc  e  (Fig.  34)  bo  rotated, 
the  point  formerly  dark  will  become  light,  and  vice  versd.  The  move- 
ment of  the  analyzing  prism  leads  to  similar  changes  of  appearance.  The 
efiect  is  augmented  when  the  parts  have  lain  some  time  in  water,  so  as  to 
acquire  a  dull  appearance. 

178.  Tissues  composed  of  concentrically  arranged  strata  offer  pheno- 
mena of  two  kinds.  According  to  Erlach  the  doubly  refractive  power  of 
those  extremely  thin  layers  which  form  the  crystalline  lens  is  not  in  the 
least  shown  by  polarized  light  On  the  contrary,  the  most  prominent 
optical  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  are  those  belonging  to  a  series  of 
flat  and  singly  refractive  bodies.  An  ordinary  ray  of  light,  which  fidls 
upon  a  number  of  glass  plates  lying  one  upon  another,  makes  its  exit  in 
a  polarized  state.  And  if  the  same  holds  good  for  the  crystalline  lens, 
the  condition  will  be  that  represented  in  the  diagram  at  h,  which,  in 
fieust,  Erlach  observed  it  to  be.  The  crystalline  lens  of  man  and  frogs 
exhibits  the  cross  represented  in  Tab.  i.  Fig.  xu.  with  great  distinctness 
in  the  darkened  field  of  vision. 

179.  The  granules  of  starch  also  consist  of  a  number  of  more  or  less 
eccentric  layers,  arranged  aroimd  a  middle  point,  which  is  called  the  um- 
bilicus. Their  doubly  refractive  power  is  most  energetic.  Tab.  i.  Fig.  ix. 
exhibits  a  large  granule  of  potato  starch  in  the  luminous  field,  and  shows  the 
light  and  dark  streaks  directed  towards  the  middle  point  of  its  imequally 
concentric  strata.  In  Fig.  x.  we  see  the  same  granule,  in  the  dark  field 
which  is  produced  by  rotating  the  upper  prism  through  90"^.  The  sharp 
black  lines  occupy  the  places  of  previous  lights,  and  the  bright  masses 
those  of  the  shadows.  Finally,  Fig.  ix.  exhibits  the  same  granule,  in 
the  same  dark  field,  after  it  has  been  so  &r  rotated  by  means  of  the  ob- 
ject disc,  that  the  shadows  correspond  to  the  dark  parts  of  Fig.  ix.,  and 
the  bright  ones  of  Fig.  x.  The  dark  lines  now  deviate  45"*  from  those 
seen  in  the  second  case. 

If  the  umbilicus  lies  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  visible  part  of  a 
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spherical  starch-granule,  the  dark  lines  form  a  hlack  rectangular  cross.  If 
it  be  eccentric,  the  four  black  arms  are  distorted  This  want  of  uniformity 
may  result  in  the  production  of  one  or  more  additional  stripes  of  shadow, 
a  condition  represented  in  Figs.  37  and  38. 

Fig.  37.  Fio.  38. 


w 


180.  An  examination  by  polarized  light  sometimes  leads  to  beautiful 
phenomena  of  colour,  and  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the  most  attractive 
objects  which  can  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  And  another  reason 
renders  it  of  important  service  to  physiology.  These  affections  of  the 
luminous  vibrations  reveal  molecular  conditions  which  cannot  be  verified 
in  any  other  way,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  with  equal  delicacy.  It  is  very 
possible  that  muscles  and  nerves,  in  the  states  of  activity  and  of  rest, 
or  under  normal  or  abnormal  conditions,  exhibit  differences  which  can 
only  thus  be  ascertained. 

181.  While  cohesion  and  pressure  keep  up  the  mutual  attraction  exist- 
ing between  the  atoms  of  bodies,  heat  seeks  to  remove  them  to  a  distance 
from  each  other.  All  ponderable  matter  expands  \mder  the  influence  of 
a  higher  degree  of  temperature.  The  cohesive  state  causes  important 
differences  in  this  respect.  Elastic  fluids  obey  the  impulse  of  heat  much 
more  than  liquids  or  solids. 

182.  By  a  rise  of  temperature  from  32°  to  212'',  a  glass  tube  elongates 
fr^^  r^^  ^  {an^  ^^  ^^  previous  length,  an  oaken  stick  77-,rd,  and  a 
similar  piece  of  tin  to  about  ^-^^th.  Water  exhibits  the  peculiarity  ihat 
its  greatest  density  is  not  at  32°,  but  at  nearly  39*2°;  so  that  a  cubic 
inch  weighs  less  at  the  former  temperature  than  at  the  latter.  And 
taking  its  condition  at  39*2°  as  unity,  the  space  occupied  by  pure  water 
at  210°to  212°  amounts  to  1-043;  while  from  99°  to  100^,  it  is  10066 
to  1-0069.  If  it  contains  other  bodies,  these  relations  to  temperature  are 
changed.  For  instance,  if  1*23  per  cent,  of  salt  be  dissolved  in  water,  its 
maximum  density  is  at  34*  16^ 

183.  It  is  evident  that  variations  of  temperature  can  only  change  the 
absolute  dimensions  of  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  our  body  in  a  very 
inconsiderable  degree ;  a  degree  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  may 
be  altogether  disregarded.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  (§110) 
that  a  rise  of  temperature  greatly  Militates  the  passage  of  fluids  through 
fine  tubes,  and  considerably  alters  those  phenomena  in  which  cohesion  is  con- 
cerned.    Hence  changes  of  temperature  have  a  very  important  influence. 

184.  It  is  probable  that  every  solid  or  liquid  is  capable  of  being  con- 
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verted  into  an  elastic  fluid  or  vapour^  under  the  influence  of  a  certain 
d^ree  of  heat  In  the  change  itself  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  lost : 
in  the  act  of  vaporization  it  is,  as  it  were,  chained  down,  or,  in  ordinaiy 
language,  rendered  latent  When  the  vapour  returns  into  the  liquid 
form  this  latent  heat  reappears  firee.  Thus  vaporization  becomes  a  means 
of  cooling  bodies,  and  the  condensation  of  vapours  to  liquids  is  capable  of 
imparting  warmth.  The  watery  vapour  which  comes  from  the  blood  and 
the  nutritional  fluid,  and  which  is  continually  given  off  through  the  lungs 
and  skin,  thus  forms  one  of  the  means  by  which  temperature  is  lowei^ 
And  when  we  inhale  cold  air,  a  part  of  the  vapour  contained  in  the 
warmer  respiratory  air  which  was  previously  present  in  the  limgs  is  con- 
densed into  liquid  water :  and  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  thus  set  free. 

185.  The  latent  heats  of  vapours  are  reduced  to  what  may  be  called 
units  of  temperature,  i.e.  to  those  weights  of  the  liquid  to  be  vaporized, 
which  the  same  quantity  of  heat  would  raise  one  degree.  For  instance, 
when  we  say  that  the  latent  heat  of  watery  vapour  is  972,  we  mean  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  evaporation  of  one  ounce  of  water, 
would  be  able  to  raise  972  ounces  one  degree.  Alcohol  would  thus  have 
a  latent  heat  of  633,  and  sether  295. 

The  amount  of  latent  heat  varies  with  that  of  the  temperatura  Some 
experimenters  assert  that  the  sum  of  the  given  active  temperatures,  and 
the  units  of  heat  determined  for  these,  is  a  constant  magnitude,  which 
obtains  at  all  temperatures.  The  estimate  972  is  that  of  water  at  212''. 
This  therefore  amoimts  to  the  constant  magnitude  of  972+212=1184. 
But  if  the  water  in  our  lungs  evaporates  at  a  temperature  of  99'5<>,  the 
latent  heat  of  the  watery  vapour  will  be  1184— 99-5=1084-5.  But 
more  careful  experiments  do  not  appear  to  confirm  this  presumption. 

On  an  average  239*382  grains  of  water  evaporate  from  my  lungs  every 
hour.  Omitting  all  nicer  considerations,  and  taking  1084*5  as  the  latent 
heat  at  99*5  ,  we  get  a  cooling  power  of  *36°  for  the  whole  mass  of  my 
body. 

186.  When  a  liquid  evaporates  in  a  confined  space,  this  can  only  take 
up  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour.  And  when  it  contains  this  maximum, 
it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  With  less  than  this,  it  is  said  to  be  incom- 
pletely saturated.  And  supersaturation  leads  to  the  result  that  the  surplus 
over  and  above  the  saturating  quantity  is  deposited  in  the  liquid  form. 

If  we  assume  with  Regnault  that  the  tension  of  watery  vapoiir  at  32^ 
amounts  to  -1811,  then  a  mass  of  61  cubic  inches  of  air,  which  is  subject 
to  a  pressure  of  an  entire  atmosphere,  or  to  29-9  inches  of  mercury,  and 
is  cooled  down  to  this  temperature,  wiU  at  most  only  take  up  -0757 
grains.  If  it  contains  less  than  this,  it  is  incompletely  saturated.  If  we 
force  -1  grain  of  watery  vapour  into  it,  -0243  will  fall  down  as  liquid 
water. 

187.  Let  us  suppose  we  had  three  barometer  tubes  completely  filled 
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with  quicksilver,  and  isolated  by  being  placed  upright  in  the  same  metal 
at  V  V,  Fig.  39.  The  mercury  sinks  to  c,  or  as  fer  as  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  permits.  If  we  now  allow  a  drop  of  water  to  ascend  in  the 
middle  tube,  the  mercury  falls  lower,  for  instance,  down  to  t  And  if  we 
introduce  a  drop  of  sether  in  the  same  way  into  the 
Fig.  39.  right  hand  tube,  then  the  quicksilver  falls  still  lower. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  collateral 
eflfects  of  evaporation.  The  drop  of  water  present  at 
t  saturates  the  space  above  the  mercury  with  aqueous 
vapour.  But  this  possesses  a  certain  force,  by  which 
its  molecules  tend  to  repel  each  other  or  extend  them- 
selves— a  definite  degree  of  tension  or  elasticity.  It 
consequently  presses  on  the  quicksilver,  and  provides 
the  inner  surface  of  the  metal  with  a  counter-pressure 
for  that  tension  of  the  outer  atmosphere  by  which  it 
has  been  driven  up  to  the  original  level,  c.  So  that 
this  level  undergoes  a  corresponding  depression;  and 
since,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  vapour  of 
eether  has  a  much  greater  tension  than  that  of  water, 
the  mercury  in  the  corresponding  tube  sinks  much 
more  than  in  the  middle  one. 

Supposing  that  c  stands  29*92  inches  higher  than 
the  mercurial  suri&ice  at  vv,  and  that  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  remain  imaltered,  t  will  amount  to 
29*74  inches  only,  at  32°.  The  tension  of  the  watery  vapour  is 
therefore  equal  to  -18  inches  of  mercuiy.  And  if  that  of  the  vapour 
of  sether  be  6*22  inches,  the  mercury  in  the  third  tube  will  descend  to 
23*7  inches. 

But  these  estimates  only  hold  good  for  complete  saturation.  Just  as  a 
more  diffused  gas  can  only  exert  a  smaller  pressure,  so  the  vapour  which 
incompletely  saturates  a  space  exerts  a  smaller  tension. 

188.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  space  which  is  void  of  all  diffusible 
fluid  is  saturated  with  vapour,  and  is  then  increased  by  a  diminution  of 
the  pressure  upon  it,  the  state  of  saturation  ceases.  The  vapour  immedi- 
ately diffuses  itself,  and  its  tension  sinks ;  while,  vice  versd,  if  the  pressure 
at  which  saturation  had  occurred  bo  increased,  a  part  of  the  vapour  cor- 
responding to  the  diminished  space  will  fall  down  in  the  liquid  form. 

We  have  seen  that  61  cubic  inches  of  air  at  32°  and  29*9  inches 
barometer  are  saturated  with  -757  grains  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  ten- 
sion of  this  vapour  equals  -1811  inches  of  mercury.  If  the  temperature 
remains  unchanged  and  the  pressure  diminishes  to  14*96,  this  mass  of  air 
will  dilate  to  122  cubic  inches.  And  thus  it  will  be  only  half  saturated 
for  32°;  and  the  vapour  itself  will  have  a  diminished  tension. 

If  the  pressure  were  increased  to  two  atmospheres,  or  59*8  inches  of 
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mercury,  the  61  cubic  inches  would  be  reduced  to  30*5.  And  this  quan- 
tity of  air  would  only  take  up  *378  grains  of  water-vapour  at  32°.  Hence 
-378  grains  of  water  have  been  deposited.  So  that  it  may  be  generally 
stated  that  pressure  only  afieots  evaporation  so  &r  as  it  increases  or 
diminishes  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  this  process. 

189.  From  the  preceding  statements  it  results  that  the  tension  of 
vapours,  and  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  behave  like  two 
opposing  forces.  For  instance,  if  I  saturate  with  aqueous  vapour  a  space 
of  air  at  32°  and  29*92  barometer,  it  is  just  the  same  thing,  for  it  as 
though  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  amoimted  to  only  29*74  inches  of 
mercury.  But  since  gases  expand  proportionately  to  their  tension,  satu- 
ration with  vapour  affords  a  means  by  which  their  space  may  be  increased. 
This  fact  holds  good  for  the  air  we  breathe. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  breathe  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  at  29*92 
inches  barometer,  and  32° ;  and  that  our  breath,  after  being  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour  in  the  lungs,  is  expelled  with  a  vaporous  tension  of 
1  *39  inches  of  mercury  :  it  will  follow  that  the  expired  air  sustains  an 
external  pressure  of  only  28*53  inches.  Disregarding  the  differences  in 
the  diffusion  of  heat»  the  respiratory  air  which  occupied  61  cubic  inches 
in  the  dry  state,  will,  under  such  circumstances,  take  up  64*07  cubic  inches. 

190.  A  fluid  boils,  when  the  tension  of  its  vapour  at  the  boiling  heat 
equals  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
watery  vapour  of  212°  has  a  tension  equivalent  to  29*9  inches  of  mercury. 
But  if  we  ascend  a  high  moimtain,  on  which  the  barometer  stands  much 
lower,  water  can  be  made  to  boil  below  212^ 

This  influence  of  the  barometer  holds  good  for  lower  degrees  of  tempe- 
rature, since  the  space  which  the  vapour  takes  up  becomes  proportionately 
enlarged,  or  the  counter-force  which  limits  its  tension  is  diminished. 
Hence,  other  circumstances  being-  equal,  the  lungs  and  the  skin  give 
off  more  watery  vapour  at  a  low  condition  of  the  barometer  than  at 
a  high  one. 

191.  While  pressure  only  acts  indirectly  (§  188),  warmth  exerts  a 
direct  influence  on  the  formation  of  vapour.  The  tension  of  vapour 
increases  with  the  temperature  in  a  disproportionate  degree.  But  since 
the  density  also  increases  with  the  tension,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  a 
given  space  is  heated  the  more  vapour  can  it  take  up. 

Although  watery  vapour  has  a  tension  of  only  '1811  inches  at  32°  and 
29*9  inches  barometer,  it  amounts  to  1*242  at  86°,  1*392  at  89*6°,  1*838 
at  98*6°.  Hence  the  vapour  which  rises  at  the  temperature  last  mentioned 
is  10*15  times  as  dense  as  that  at  32°. 

The  elasticity  of  vapours  rises  rapidly  at  higher  degrees  of  temperature. 
At  212°  that  of  water  has  the  tension  of  one  atmosphere,  or  29*9  inches 
of  mercury ;  at  250*5°  it  amounts  to  two,  at  358*88"*  to  ten,  and  at 
510*6°  to  fifty,  atmospheres.     This  tremendous  force  of  heated  vapour, 
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which  easily  shatters  the  strongest  vessel,  may  also  obtain  in  the  human 
body.  For  instance,  in  a  person  who  perished  from  burning  on  a  rail- 
way, the  walls  of  the  belly  were  found  torn  asunder,  the  tension  of  the 
watery  vapour  produced  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  having  soon  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

192.  Although  61  cubic  inches  of  air  at  30  inches  barometer  and  32^ 
only  take  up  -0747  grains  of  watery  vapour,  yet  the  same  quantity  of  air, 
heated  to  98*6,  takes  up  -6332  grains.  From  this  we  see  that  the  weight 
of  vapour  increases  with  the  elevation  of  temperature,  but  in  a  smaller 
proportion  than  the  tension.  This  amounts  to  *1811  inches  at  32^,  and 
1-8383  at  98-6 ;  so  that,  according  to  this  ratio,  61  cubic  inches  of  air 
should  contain  -7682  grains  of  watery  vapour. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  change  of  dimensions.  When 
we  heat  61  cubic  mches  of  air  from  32°  to  98-6°,  they  expand  to  69-33 
inches.  And,  if  saturated  with  wateiy  vapour  at  30  inches  barometer, 
they  remain  under  a  pressure  of  29-92— 1-84= 28  08  inches.  Hence  the 
69*33  inches  are  again  expanded  and  become  73*84  inches.  And  this 
latter  bulk  can  certainly  take  up  -7682  grains  of  aqueous  vapour,  while 
61  inches  of  it  will  of  course  only  take  up  a  smaller  amount.  Thus 
when  we  compare  the  same  volume  of  air  saturated  with  vapour  at  diffe- 
rent temperatures  we  get  units  which  are  not  equivalent  to  each  other. 
A  cubic  inch  of  warmer  air  is,  in  itself,  less  than  a  cubic  inch  of  colder 
air.  And  only  the  application  of  stronger  pressure  in  a  dosed  vessel  will 
enable  us  to  correct  this  inaccuracy. 

193.  What  has  been  here  laid  down  generally  is  repeated,  step  by 
step,  in  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  The  air  is  heated  in  the  lungs, 
and  if  it  remains  there  long  enough,  becomes  saturated  with  watery 
vapour.  The  gases  exhaled  are  therefore  only  subject  to  a  small  amount 
of  external  pressure  j  and  both  on  this  accoimt,  and  by  reason  of  their 
higher  temperature,  they  are  more  rarified  than  the  air  of  inspiration. 
The  quantity  of  water  which  is  necessarily  given  off  irom  the  blood  varies, 
both  with  these  phenomena,  and  also  with  the  temperature  and  vaporous 
state  of  the  inspired  air. 

1 94.  That  interchange  of  gases  which  occurs  in  the  lungs,  and  which  ?nll 
be  subsequently  considered,  may  at  present  be  set  aside.  We  will  suppose 
that  we  breathe  a  completely  dry  atmosphere  at  59°  and  29*9  inches  buro- 
meter,  and  that,  in  the  lungs,  this  air  is  raised  to  98*6®,  and  saturated 
with  wateiy  vapour.  Under  these  circumstances,  61  cubic  inches  of  air 
take  up  -6332  grains  of  watery  vapour;  which  our  bodies  must  give  off. 
But  if  the  inspired  air  contained  -20078  grains  in  a  state  of  saturation, 
or  -07722  in  an  incompletely  saturated  state,  less  would  be  required  of 
the  blood,  which  would  find  an  exit  for  its  superfluous  water  in  the 
urinary  organs.  It  also  follows,  that  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
the  drier  the  atmosphere,  and  the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature 
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between  the  air  inspired  and  expired,  the  larger  the  amount  of  water 
which  is  evaporated  from  onr  bodies.  And  this  explains  how  such 
variable  quantities  of  water  may  be  evacuated  bj  means  of  the  urine, 
or  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations. 

195.  Under  the  influence  of  higher  temperatures,  the  space  occupied 
by  gases  is  considerably  increased.  But  the  degree  of  expansion  varies 
with  different  gases.  The  index  of  expansion  is  that  fraction  of  a  given 
unit  of  volimie,  by  which  the  total  dimension  of  a  gas  increases,  when  it 
is  heated  to  a  given  amount 

Thus  a  cubic  inch  of  air  at  32°,  becomes  1*3665  cubic  inches  at  212^* 
Hence  the  index  of  expansion  for  this  limit  of  temperature  amounts 
to  '3665.  If  we  assume  that  this  difference  is  equal  for  all  equal  sub- 
divisions within  this  limit,  a  cubic  inch  of  atmospheric  air  would  occupy 
1-003665  at  33-8^  and  1136  at  98-6,  while  at  27°  it  would  amount  to 
'98982  cubic  inches.  The  index  of  expansion  for  carbonic  acid  is 
•37099.*  One  cubic  mch  of  this  gas  at  32°,  therefore  amounts  to  11 37 
at  98*6,  and  consequently  occupies  a  greater  space  than  atmospheric  air. 

196.  In  respiration  this  difference  also  obtains.  Other  circumstances 
being  equal,  the  respired  air  undergoes  a  gi*eater  expansion,  the  more 
its  temperature  is  increased  in  the  lungs.  And  the  interchange  of  gases 
which  respiration  produces  leads  to  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice.  In 
the  absence  of  sufficiently  delicate  observations,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  expansibility  of  oxygen  and  of  nitrogen  does  not  essentially  differ 
firom  that  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seen  that  the  index  of  carbonic  acid  is  somewhat  greater.  In 
respiration,  a  certain  volume  of  carbonic  acid  replaces  a  part  of  the 
oxygen.  Even  supposing  that  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
for  one  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed — ^which  is,  however,  by  no  means  the 
case— even  then  the  bulk  of  the  expired  air  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  greater  expansibility  of  carbonic  acid. 

197.  Under  the  influence  of  external  heat,  every  substance  rises  in 
temperature.  But  it  is  the  nature  and  molecular  condition  of  the  sub- 
stance that  determine  how  much  heat  is  necessary  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture one  degree.  The  amount  thus  necessary  forms  the  specific  heat, 
or  calorific  capacity,  which  belongs  to  each  particular  kind  of  matter. 

If  we  mix  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  with  a  pound  at  59°,  the  whole  has 
a  temperature  of  45*5°;  since  both  the  substances  and  their  amounts  are 
ihe  same.  But  if  the  experiment  be  repeated  with  a  poimd  of  water  at 
32^,  and  a  pound  of  quicksilver  at  59°,  the  mixture  will  have  a  tempe- 
rature of  32*87°.     So  that  the  quicksUver  has  lost  2613°,  in  order  that 

*  The  reader  ought  to  be  reminded  that,  although  later  obaervations  appear  somewhat  to 
modify  the  result  dedaoed  by  Dalton  and  Gay  Lassac,  viz.,  that  all  gases  Dare  an  expansion 
amoimtbg  to  *S75  from  32^  to  212°,  still  the  dififierences  thus  observed  are  so  sospicionsly 
mall,  that,  all  things  considered,  we  can  scarcely  lay  much  stress  on  the  ingenious  aigument 
baaed  upon  them  by  our  author  in  the  following  paragraph. — (EnrroR). 
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the  water  might  gain  87°.  Hence  the  latter  takes  up  30-011  times  as 
much  as  the  former;  or,  in  other  words,  the  capacity  of  the  water  for 
heat  is  300 11  times  greater  than  that  of  the  quicksilver.  And  hence 
taking  that  of  water  as  iinity,  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  amounts  to 
1^30011=033. 

198.  Many  substances,  such  as  water,  exhibit  equal  specific  heats  for 
all  degrees  of  temperature.  This  forms  an  additional  reason  V^hy  the 
specific  heat  of  pure  water  should  be  made  use  of  as  an  unit  with  which 
that  of  other  bodies  may  be  compared.  Many  other  bodies  change  their 
specific  heat,  according  to  their  state  of  temperature  and  cohesion.  For 
instance,  from  32**  to  212*,  glass  has  a  specific  heat  of  -177;  while  from 
32''  to  572^  it  amounts  to  19.  Charcoal  is  -24,  mineral  coal  -20,  and 
the  diamond  *15.  Here  the  specific  heat  decreases  as  density  increases. 
Hitherto  we  are  unaware  to  what  extent  these  influences  affect  the 
animal  tissues. 

199.  A  pound  of  quicksilver  must  give  off  30**,  in  order  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree,  and  its  specific  heat  is  therefore  only  033 
(§  197).  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  greater  the  specific  heat  of  a  body, 
the  less  its  temperature  is  raised  by  equal  amoimts  of  heat.  Those 
animal  tissues  which  have  a  smaller  specific  heat  than  water,  are  so  &r 
placed  at  an  advantage. 

200.  Most  of  the  estimates  made  for  the  difierent  textures  are  of  such 
old  date,  as  to  require  to  be  verified  by  newer  and  more  delicate  methods 
of  investigation.  Thus  the  bright  red  arterial  blood  had  a  specific  heat 
of  1  *03,  and  the  dark  red  venous  *89.  The  same  amount  of  heat  which 
raises  15*44  grains  of  water  one  degree,  will  therefore  only  raise  as  much 
arterial  blood  to  1  -r-  1*03  =  -97*;  and  venous  blood  to  1  -f-  89  =  112». 
Muscle  exhibits  a  specific  heat  of  *74 ;  and  fatty  bodies,  such  as  wax  or 
spermaceti,  '40  to  45.  The  same  heat  would  therefore  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  these  two  kinds  of  tissues  respectively  half  as  much  again, 
and  twice  as  much,  as  arterial  blood. 

201.  The  gases  concerned  in  respiration  have  very  small  specific  heats. 
The  atmosphere  is  -267,  nitrogen  -275,  oxygen  -236,  and  carbonic  acid 
•221.  So  that  comparatively  little  heat  is  lost  in  imparting  warmth  to 
the  inspired  air  in  our  lungs. 

202.  When  a  body  is  heated  at  any  particular  pointy  the  heat  is  pro- 
pagated from  one  particle  to  another 
of  its  mass.  If  we  provide  a  rod 
with  a  series  of  holes  containing 
quicksilver,  and  place  thermometers 
in  these,  as  shown  at  Fig.  40,  we 
shall  be  able  to  verify  the  difRn-- 
ences  of  temperature  for  the  differ- 
ent distanoes.     A  substance  which 
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propagates  heat  quickly  and  completely  throughout  its  whole  extent* 
constitutes  a  good  conductor :  while  one  which  exhibits  characters  directly 
the  reverse  of  these,  is  called  a  bad  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  extreme  right  rises  considerably  :  in  the  latter,  it  remains 
at  a  lower  leveL 

The  metals  belong  to  the  class  of  good  conductors;  while  the  various 
woods  are  bad  ones.  Hence,  when  a  metallic  plate  is  heated  to  a  glow 
at  one  end,  and  we  lay  hold  of  it  at  the  other,  we  bum  ourselves.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  hold  a  burning  splinter  of  wood,  or  a 
wick  of  flaming  cotton,  or  a  charred  bone,  without  the  least  damage. 

203.  Let  us  suppose  that  any  source  of  heat  is  inclosed  in  a  covering 
of  some  foreign  mass :  it  is  evident  that  the  conducting  power  of  this 
latter  will  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  state  of  its  temperature. 
If  the  enclosing  substance  belong  to  the  class  of  good  conductors,  it 
takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  and  gives  it  oflf  to  the  surround- 
ing air,  according  to  the  diflerence  of  temperature  and  the  specific  heat 
of  the  same.  But  if  it  be  a  bad  conductor,  it  will  retain  the  warmth 
derived  from  the  supposed  source  of  heat;  and  thus  forms  an  insulator, 
which  prevents  any  unnecessary  loss. 

204.  We  shall  hereafter  see  (§  209)  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is 
continually  being  produced  in  the  interior  of  our  bodies.  The  changes 
occurring  in  the  blood  and  solid  or  semisolid  tissues  form  a  continual 
source  of  heat  The  skin,  the  hair,  and  the  nails,  constitute  external 
coverings  which  surround  and  enclose  the  whole.  And  since  all  these 
homy  masses  belong  to  the  class  of  bad  conductors,  they  prevent  the 
losses  of  temperature  which  would  otherwise  obtain. 

205.  The  use  of  clothes  is  based  upon  the  same  principle.  All  those 
kinds  of  vegetable  fibre  and  animal  tissues,  which  we  make  use  of  as 
clothing,  possess  low  degrees  of  conducting  power.  They  only  strengthen 
and  assist  the  protective  coverings  previously  given  us.  Hence  man,  who 
is  naked,  finds  clothing  necessary;  while  the  hairy  mammal  or  the  fea- 
thered bird  is  freed  irom  this  requirement.  Hence  also  wooden  houses 
are  comparatively  warmer,  and  iron  colder,  than  stone  onea 

206.  If  an  organized  body,  which  is  incapable  of  volatilizing  as  a 
whole,  be  exposed  to  a  continually  increasing  heat,  it  first  loses  those 
constituents  which  are  vaporized  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  If 
water  is  present,  either  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  or  in  that  of  a  hydrate, 
it  is  first  driven  off;  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  ammonia  and 
other  volatile  compounds.  If  the  temperature  rises  beyond  this  point, 
and  sufficient  oxygen  is  present,  it  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the 
organized  body  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  with  its  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not 
furnished,  this  change  occurs  only  partially.  Frequently,  other  combina- 
tions are  produced ;  which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  empyreumatio 
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products ;  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  blackened.  It  is  usual  to  say 
that  it  is  carbonized  or  charred;  and  to  assume  that  it  is  only  the 
surplus  and  remaining  carbon  which  causes  the  change  of  colour.  But 
the  increase  of  colour  has  no  uniform  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
carbon  which  has  been  unable  to  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
acid. 

207.  All  these  phenomena  may  occur  in  our  bodies.  When  a  part  of 
the  skin  is  slightly  burnt,  it  becomes  harder  and  drier,  firom  having  had 
to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  water.  While  the  application  of  a  red-hot 
iron  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  chars  all  the  structures 
sufficiently  exposed  to  it.  No  part  of  the  body  can  completely  withstand 
great  heat :  and  human  beings,  who  have  perished  by  fire,  are  often  so 
perfectly  consumed  as  to  leave  scarce  any  relics. 

208.  When  a  higher  temperature  converts  water  or  other  volatile  com- 
poimds  into  vapours,  the  heat  thus  rendered  latent  makes  the  evapora- 
tion a  cooling  process  (§  184).  But  when  a  body  bums,  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  is  produced,  and  constitutes  its  heat  of  combustion.  It  also  may 
be  reduced  to  units  of  temperature,  just  as  the  latent  heat  was  (§  185). 

If  ice  is  converted  into  water  of  32®,  140  units  of  heat  are  combined 
with  it  in  the  process  of  thawing.  Hence  a  poimd  of  water  at  172°  will 
convert  a  pound  of  ice  into  water  of  32°.  Now  when  we  say  that  the 
combustive  heat  of  carbon  amounts  to  96*5,  we  mean  that  a  pound  of 
burning  charcoal  is  able  to  melt  96*5  pounds  of  ice  at  32°.  Hence  the 
units  of  temperature  actually  set  free  are  equal  to  140x96*5=13510. 
The  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  char- 
coal would  suffice  to  raise  13510  pounds  of  water  one  degree.  And  the 
combustive  heat  of  hydrogen  being  295*59,  this  will  similarly  give 
41382*6  units  of  temperature,  or  more  than  thrice  the  amount  of  char- 
coaL  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  these  basic  numbers  —  and 
especially  that  of  hydrogen  —  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  as  their 
importance  in  many  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  questions 
might  make  us  wish. 

209.  The  lungs  and  skin  are  continually 'introducing  into  the  body  a 
certain  quantity  of  air.  But  this  causes  a  part  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  its  organic  compounds  to  undergo  combustion,  with  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  we  suppose  that — contrary  to 
what  really  happens — the  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  as  simple  substances 
with  oxygen,  the  heat  thus  set  free  might  easily  be  deduced  from  the 
preceding  estimates.  This  oxidation  forms  the  chief  internal  source 
of  that  heat,  the  unnecessary  loss  of  which  is  provided  against  by  the 
homy  coverings  on  the  external  surface  of  our  bodies. 

By  way  of  example,  we  will  adduce  the  following  calculation.  On  an 
average  I  take  7*89  grains  of  oxygen  into  my  lungs  every  minute.  Sup- 
posing that  this  serves  to  bum  up  1*83  grains  of  carbon,  and  3768  grains 
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of  hydrogen,  the  former  woiild  sufl&oe  to  raise  13510  x  183,  or  247233, 
and  the  latter  41382-6  x  '3768  or  11596*6,  and  both  together  36320 
— grains  of  water  to  one  degree.  The  3985  grains  of  water  which  are 
conyerted  into  vapour  in  my  lungs  during  every  minute  claim  3873*4 
units  of  temperatiure  (§  185).  The  air  which  I  respire  and  warm  during 
the  same  period  amounts  to  139  grains.  If  its  temperature  is  raised 
from  59«  to  98*6%  1469*67  units  of  temperature  are  thus  lost  (§  201). 
Hence  30977  of  the  36320  units  remain. 

The  oxygen  inspired  changes  the  dark  red  venous  into  bright  red 
arterial  blood  The  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  30977  grains  of 
water  one  degree,  can  produce  the  same  result  on  30074-6  grains  of 
arterial  blood.  The  venous  blood  entering  the  lungs  was  foimd  by 
Bresohet  and  Becquerel  to  be  •54'*  colder  than  the  arterial  blood  return- 
ing from  the  same  organs.  Applying  this  estimate  to  the  human  subject, 
it  would  follow  that  63320*4  grains,  ^  9  pounds  and  |  of  an  oimce,  pass 
throng  the  organs  of  respiration  every  minute.  This  example  suffici- 
ently shows  how  easily  a  whole  series  of  circumstances  may  be  calcu- 
lated, provided  one  or  two  data  are  given  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But 
it  does  not  give  any  trustworthy  numbers,  since  the  question  has  been 
simplified  for  the  sake  of  distinctness ;  much  having  been  altogether 
assumed,  and  much  that  is  inaccurate  having  been  nevertheless  made 
use  of  as  a  basia  Since  it  is  not  pure  carbon  or  hydrogen  which  un- 
dergoes combustion,  but  organic  compounds  of  them,  these  are  not  the 
combustive  heats  really  generated.  And  as  yet  there  is  such  a  want  of 
physical  research  on  this  pointy  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  estimate 
the  heat  developed  in  the  absorption  of  the  gases.  Finally,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  specific  heat  of  the  arterial  blood  really  is  so 
considerable.  Taking  venous  blood  as  a  basis,  we  shall  get  72586*8 
grains  ^  10  pounds  6  ounces,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  so  passing ;  and 
if  the  higher  temperature  of  the  arterial  blood  turned  out  to  be  '18**  lower 
than  our  preceding  estimate,  it  would  raise  the  amoimt  to  109652*4 
grains  =  15  pounds,  10*634  ounces. 

210.  A  heated  mass  gives  off  rays  of  heat,  just  as  a  luminous  one 
radiates  light.  Its  density,  and  the  nature  of  its  surface,  exert  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  this  respect  A  metallic  surfitce  radiates  8^  times  as 
much  when  covered  with  lamp-black  or  white-lead,  as  when  it  is  smooth 
and  polished.  According  to  Melloni,  the  radiative  capacity  of  any  parti- 
cular metal  increases  with  the  decrease  of  its  density. 

211.  The  rays  of  heat  widch  impinge  upon  a  body  may  undei^  very 
different  destinies.  They  may  be  reflected  in  a  single  direction,  depend- 
ing on  their  angle  of  incidence ;  or  they  may  be  diflused  and  dispersed  on 
all  8ide&  While  another  portion  of  them  may  be  absorbed  by  the  mass 
against  which  they  strike.  Finally,  they  may  pass  through  the  sub- 
stance which  they  meet,  just  as  light  penetrates  a  transparent  body. 
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Surfikoes  which  offer  no  great  obstacles  to  the  radiation  of  heat,  also 
absorb  it  with  more  ease :  and  vice  versdy  when  the  former  process  is  diffi- 
cult, the  latter  is  also  impeded.  Lamp-black  has  a  great  efficiency  in  this 
respect  Black  clothing  absorbs  more  heat  than  white;  hence  the  latter  is 
more  agreeable  in  summer^  since  it  reflects  the  external  heat  more  freely 
from*  its  sur&oe. 

212.  Just  as  there  are  bodies  which  are  opaque  to  rays  of  light,  so 
there  are  athermanous  bodies  which  allow  no  passage  to  those  of  heat. 
While  a  body  which  exhibits  the  reverse  of  this  belongs  to  the  class  of 
diathermanous  bodies,  which  have  the  same  relation  to  heat  as  transpa- 
rent substances  have  to  light  And  as  we  have  seen  that  light  contains 
rays  of  the  most  diflerent  colours,  so  something  similar  to  this  recurs  with 
heat,  the  various  kinds  of  rays  exhibiting  diflerent  indices  of  refraction 

(§  161)- 

213.  There  are  many  substances  which  do  not  separate  the  various 

rays  of  heat.  Thus,  rock-salt  allows  all  to  pass  through  it,  while  lamp- 
black absorbs  all  just  as  indiscriminately.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  substances  which  absorb  certain  calorific  rays,  while  they  allow 
the  passage  of  others.  This  property  is  called  diathermancy,  and  the  rays 
to  which  this  fiirther  course  is  conceded,  are  named  thermanized  rays. 
They  behave  to  a  certain  extent  like  those  coloured  rays  of  light  which 
have  passed  through  a  coloured  body. 

214.  If  we  keep  to  this  comparison  with  the  luminous  rays,  we  obtain 
results  which  are  extremely  important  in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
We  have  seen  (§  161)  that  the  seven  prismatic  colours  possess  imequal 
refracting  powers.  An  analyzed  solar  ray  presents  a  calorific,  as  well  as 
a  luminous,  spectrum.  But  the  former  is  of  greater  width  than  the 
latter — that  is,  there  are  calorific  rays  which  possess  a  smaller  refrangibi- 
lity  than  the  red,  and  a  greater  than  the  violet.  And  we  may  either 
suppose  that  the  calorific  spectrum  really  is  wider,  or  that  there  is  a  part 
of  the  luminous  spectrum  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  appreciate.  The 
latter  view  is  more  probably  the  correct  one,  since  the  researches  of 
Bruecke  indicate  that  certain  of  the  more  extreme  rays  escape  us,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  unable  to  pass  through  the  cornea  and  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye. 

215.  If  we  conceive  eleotricitt  under  the  form  of  two  fluids  capable 
of  exhibiting  two  kinds  of  properties,  a  positive  and  a  negative,  it  is 
evident  that  the  opposition  of  an  equal  positive  and  negative  force  will 
result  in  a  state  of  indiflerence  or  neutrality.  But  if  any  cause  calls 
forth  an  electrical  tension,  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  divide  themselves 
into  diflerent  localities;  the  positive  accumulates  at  one  place,  and  the 
negative  at  another.  And  those  extremities  of  a  body  which  exhibit 
these  peculiarities  are  called  the  positive  and  negative  poles. 

216.  When  once  this  separation  has  been  brought  about,  there  are 
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two  possible  cases.  One  or  both  of  the  separated  electricities  remains  in 
a  state  of  rest^  until  the  balance  is  once  more  equalized  by  secondary 
processes.  The  electricity  of  friction,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  ordinary 
electrical  machine,  gives  rise  to  this  so-called  static  or  tensional  electri- 
city. While  the  galvanic  pile  furnishes  it  in  a  state  of  movement,  or  as 
current  electricity.  And  if  it  is  confined  to  a  circuit,  the  two  opposite 
electricities  are  continually  \miting  with  each  other,  while  the  piaJboB  of 
the  pile  are  just  as  constantly  developing  new  electno  disturbances. 
The  bodies  which  effect  this  are  called  electrcnnotorB,  and  those  which 
form  the  paths  that  terminate  and  dose  the  circuit  are  named  the  poles 
or  electrodes. 

217.  Hie  capadty  of  transmitting  electricity  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
distinguishes  bodies  into  good  and  bad  conductors.  The  metals  in  gene- 
ral belong  to  the  first  class.  Glass,  sealing-wax,  silk,  wood,  and  homy 
textures,  are  such  bad  conductors,  that  they  are  regarded  as  insulators  or 
non-conductors.  A  partition  or  covering  which  consists  of  one  of  these 
substances  will  therefore  protect  other  kinds  of  matter  from  a  loss  of 
electricity. 

218.  Eveiy  substance  offers  a  certain  resistance  to  the  transit  of  elec- 
tricity, but  its  amount  varies  greatly  with  the  different  kinds  of  matter. 
The  metals  possess  the  greatest  conducting  power ;  palladium  standing 
highest,  and  quicksilver  lowest  According  to  Pouillet*s  researches,  if 
we  take  the  conducting  power  of  the  latter  as  1,  iron  will  have  5  to  7, 
brass  2  to  9,  copper  38*4,  silver  51  -5,  and  palladium  57. 

The  resistance  offered  to  conduction  by  water  and  other  liquids,  ex- 
ceeds beyond  all  proportion  that  of  any  of  the  metals.  According  to 
Weber,  water  at  32^  conducts  180  millions  of  times,  and  at  99-86%  101 
millions  of  times,  worse  than  quicksilver. 

219.  In  respect  of  their  conducting  power,  the  himian  tissues  may  be 
regarded  as  warmed  aqueous  solutions.  The  resistance  which  they  offer 
is  thus  less  than  that  of  pure  water ;  but  it  is  still  so  very  considerable, 
that  they  will  not  bear  the  remotest  comparison  with  the  metala 

Lenz  calculates,  that  if  a  man  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
moistened  brass  handle  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine  (such  as  will  be 
hereafter  described),  his  body  offers  the  same  resistance  to  conduction 
as  would  be  presented  by  a  copper  wire,  71*58  miles  long  and  l-25th 
of  an  inch  thick.  Since  the  homy  textures  belong  to  the  class  of  bad 
conductors,  a  wound  of  the  integument  at  the  surface  of  contact  dimin- 
ishes the  obstacles  to  conduction. 

220.  The  presence  and  direction  of  the  electric  current  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  galvanometer.  A  very  long  copper  wire  is  insulated  by 
being  wound  round  with  silk,  and  it  is  then  coiled  around  a  rectangular 
frame,  such  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  41.  Both  its  ends  are  left  to  project 
free.     The  elongated  space  in  the  interior  of  the  coil  contains  an  astatic 
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magnetic  needle,  which  is  shown  separately  at  Fig.  42.  The  term 
''astatic**  is  employed  to  designate  an  arrangement  of  two  magnetic 
needles,  in  which  the  north  pole  of  one  is  opposed  to  the  south  of  the  other, 

Fio.41. 


Fio. 

42. 

1 

T 

and  vtc«  versd,  as  shown  by  the  blimted  and  sharpened  ends  in  Fig.  43. 
The  use  of  this  is,  that  it  greatly  diminishes  the  disturbances  produced 
by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  The  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer 
depends  upon  the  goodness  of  the  needles,  the  ease  with  which  they 
move,  and  the  length  of  the  copper  wire.  In  the  more  delicate  instru- 
ments, this  is  coiled  from  18,000  to  22,000  times  roimd  the  sides  of 
the  frame. 

The  complete  galvanometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  43.     The  astatic  pair 
of  needles  is  suspended  by  a  filament  of  raw  silk,  and  the  screw  apparatus, 

Fig.  43. 


which  is  above,  can  raise  or  depress  it  The  upper  needle  plays  over 
a  circle  divided  into  360%  and  the  under  is  also  free  to  move  in  the 
frtune.  A  glass  case,  %  encloses  the  whole  instrument,  and  protects  it 
frx>m  disturbing  currents  of  air. 
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Let  US  suppoee  that  the  astatic  needles,  which  rest  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  were  so  arranged,  that  one  end  of  the  upper  one  stood  at 
zero.  If  we  now  connect  the  mercurial  cups,  x  and  u  (which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  ends  of  the  wires,  p  and  n  Fig.  41),  with  a  galvanic 
battery,  the  electrical  current  passes  through  the  coil  of  wire,  and  causes 
the  needles  to  deviate  in  a  certain  direction.  For  instance,  suppose  x  con- 
nected with  the  positive,  and  u  with  the  negative  pole,  so  that  the  stream 
takes  a  course  from  a;  to  u,  we  get  a  deviation  of  -f-  20°.  But  if  we  now 
change  the  poles,  so  that  the  current  goes  from  u  towards  x,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  equal,  the  needle  will  swing  to  340°,  t.f.,  to  —  20<'. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  frx>m 
hence  the  nature  of  the  electromotors.  That  is,  we  see  which  of  them  is 
positive,  and  which  negative. 

221.  The  deviation  of  the  galvanometer  needle  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  with  the  strength  of  the  current  In  order  to  determine  this 
proportion  more  exactly,  we  have  to  make  use  of  the  tangential  compass. 
In  the  results  which  are  furnished 

by  this  apparatus  the  force  of  the  Fio.  44. 

current  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
sine  or  tangent  of  the  angle  of  devia- 
tion. 

The  arrangement  of  such  a  tan- 
gential compass  is  shown  in  Fig.  44. 
The  current  passes  through  a  broad 
brass  ring,  o,  the  median  plane  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian. The  simple  magnetic  needle, 
which  is  capable  of  being  fixed  or  set 
free  by  the  action  of  a  screw,  plays 
on  a  corresponding  arc  of  a  circle. 

222.  An  experiment  which  is  easily 
performed  by  means  of  this  instru- 
ment immediately  refutes  an  assumption,  formerly  very  widely  accepted. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  nerves  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
galvanic  current  As  a  consequence  of  this  fact  it  was  presumed  that 
they  were  good  conductors  of  electricity.  But  experience  shows  the 
reverse ;  and  even  theoretically,  we  may  deduce  the  same  conclusion  from 
their  composition,  as  they  consist  of  oily  matters  and  watery  organic 
compounds. 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  had  a  galvanic  battery  in  whose  circuit  was 
interposed  a  copper  wire,  of  equal  length  and  thickness  with  the  nerve  to 
be  examined ;  and  that  the  tangent  galvanometer  offered  a  deviation  of 
89*59°  at  the  end  of  the  arc.  If  we  now  exchange  this  wire  for  a 
similar  piece  of  nerve,  the  needle  will  give  no  result,  on  accoimt  of  the 
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exoeesive  obstacle  to  conduction  which  the  nerve  offers.  And  even  sup- 
posing it  to  conduct  twenty  times  better  at  this  temperature  than  water  at 
3308°,  we  might  calculate  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle,  even  when 
all  secondary  impediments  are  removed,  cannot  amount  to  a  second  of  a 
degree,  since  the  conducting  power  of  copper  exceeds  that  of  water  at  this 
temperature  by  6,849,000,000  times. 

Matteucci  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  muscle  conducts  elec- 
tricity four  times  as  well  as  either  nerve  or  brain. 

223.  Let  ab  (Fig  45)  be  an  artificial  transverse  section  of  a  striated 
muscular  fibre,  suppose  from  the  gastrocnemius ;  let  a  c  be  its  longi- 
tudinal surfiEtce,  and  c  d  that  natural  tranverse  surface  to  which  the 
tendinous  fibres  are  fixed.  The  observations  made  by  means  of  the 
galvanometer  teach  us,  that  the  longitudinal  sur&ce  a  c  is  usually  posi- 
tive with  respect  to  the  artificial  or  natural  transverse  section  ah  or  cd, 
A  connection  like  that  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  will  produce  a  current 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


which  goes  from  the  positive  longitudinal  surface  to  the  negative  trans- 
verse one,  a  6  or  c  cf,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  at  a  c.  Let  us  imagine 
abed  (Fig.  46)  to  be  a  perfectly  cylindrical  muscle,  and  that  e  and/ 
form  the  centres  of  the  circular  transverse  sur&ces  a  b  and  c  d,  while 
the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  halved  into  a  d  and  bcsXgh,  According 
to  Du  Bois  every  connection  which  unites  two  unsymmetrical  points 
of  the  same  or  a  similar  sur&ce  produces  a  weaker  current  than  those 
which  proceed  irom  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  together.  If 
%  lies  nearer  to  the  centre  e,  of  the  tranverse  circle  a  b,  the  current  passes 
from  k  towards  t ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  point  p,  on  the  longitudinal 
surface,  is  further  from  g  h  than  o,  the  current  takes  the  reverse  course 
frx>m  0  to  p.  If  I  and  m,  or  q  and  r,  are  at  equal  distances  from  the 
middle  points/ and  ^  A,  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  interposed  galvano- 
meter remains  at  rest  Du  Bois  presumes,  that  the  transversely-striated 
muscular  fibre  consists  of  molecules,  with  a  peripolar  arrangement,  such 
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as  is  indicated  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  47.     Each  atom  would  thus  con- 
tain a  positive  equatorial  zone,  and  two  negative  polar  ones.     Their  two 
axes  are  in  two  uninterrupted  lines,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  long  axis  and  the  transverse  section  of  Fio.  47. 
the  muscle. 

224,  Suppose  zkf,  Fig.  48,  were  a  galvanic  pile, 
eopHJsting  of  a  positive  zinc  plate,  z,  a  moistened 
conductor,  /,  and  a  negative  copper-plate,  k :  and 
that  its  poles,  a  and  6,  dipped  into  two  cups  of 
mercuiy,  c  and  d,  into  which  were  also  inserted  two 
wires  of  equal  thickness,  e  and/,  so  as  to  close  the 
circuit  The  shorter  one,  e,  is  the  chief,  and  the 
longer,/  the  secondary,  conductor  which  closes  the 
circuit.  The  chief  current  passes  through  e,  be- 
cause the  resistance  to  conduction  is  diminished  by 
the  lesser  length  of  this  wire.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  /  receives  a  supplementary  current.  Hence 
the  presence  of/ to  some  extent  weakens  the  current  at  c :  for  if/  were 
not  present,  e  would  have  taken  up  all  the  current.     And  by  inter- 


posing a  galvanometer  at  /,  we  shall  find  that  it  only  indicates  a  part  of 
the  current  developed  by  z,  /  k, 

225.  Something  similar  to  this  is  seen  when  the  electricity  of  the 
animal  textures  is  tested  by  means  of  a  galvanometer.  The  nutritional 
fluid,  which  moistens  all  the  tissues,  connects  the  opposite  electrical 
poles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  47.  And  any  second  commimication  which  we 
artificially  interpose  can  only  produce  a  secondaiy  and  more  devious 
current  So  that  the  result  furnished  by  the  galvanometer  is  only  an 
exponent  of  the  partial  current; — only  a  fraction  of  the  electrical 
excitement  which  the  molecules  of  the  muscle  actually  present. 

226.  According  to  Du  Bois,  the  electrical  opposition  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  surface  which  occurs  in  the  muscles,  and  is  usually  called  the 
muscular  current,  also  exists  in  the  nerves.  Matteucci  found  something 
very  similar  in  the  limgs,  liver,  and  kidneys ;  and  Du  Bois  also  detected 
it  in  the  nervous  centres,  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  many 
other  parts. 

227.  The  variously  directed  currents  which  are  generally  produced 
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hj  the  muscular  and  other  different  tissues  of  the  anhnal,  unite  to 
furnish  a  total  effect,  which  has  been  called  the  proper  or  specific  cur- 
rent. It  takes  for  the  most  part  a  centripetal  or  ascending  direction ; 
— i.  e.  in  the  beheaded  frog,  it  passes  from  the  toes  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  moutlL 

228.  If  we  allow  a  pair  of  galyanic  plates  to  act  upon  any  part  of  an 
animal,  it  is  important  to  discriminate  whether,  besides  this,  they  are 
also  connected  by  any  moist  conductor.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  b. 
Fig.  49,  is  the  sciatic  nerve  of  an  animal ;  a  being  the  end  nearest  to  the 
spinal  chord,  and  b  the  peripheric  extremity  which  is  next  to  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  A  stream  which  passes  in  the  nerve 
from  a  towards  b,  is  called  peripheric,  centrifugal,  or  descending  (Fig.  49) ; 
but  if  its  path  lies  in  the  reverse  direction,  from  6  to  a  (Fig.  50),  it  is 
named  central,  centripetal,  or  ascending. 

Fio.  49.  Fio.  50. 


229.  Supposing  we  take  a  positive  zinc  and  a  negative  copper-plate, 
zh,  (Fig.  49,)  in  the  dry  state,  and  connect  them  by  corresponding  wires 
with  the  sciatic  nerve,  ab,  this  wiU  form  their  moist  conductor.  The 
positive  stream  goes  from  z  c  towards  a,  and  from  thence  towards  bdk; 
in  one  word,  it  is  peripheric.  The  positive  zinc  extremity,  a,  also  cor- 
responds to  the  positive  point  of  the  nervous  trunk.  But  i^  on  the 
other  hand,  we  place  a  moist  conductor,/ (Fig.  50),  between  the  zinc  and 
copper-plate,  the  nerve  a  b  will  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  arch 
eabd  which  doses  the  circuit.  The  positive  ciurent  now  passes  in  zfk, 
and  from  thence  into  dbac;  so  that  the  nerve  will  be  penetrated  in 
the  central  direction;  and  its  positive  end,  6,  will  correspond  to  the 
conductor  of  the  n^ative  copper,  k, 

Pj^  gj  230.  If  we  make  use  of  the  ordinaiy  galvanic 

column  (Fig.  51),  its  activity  undergoes  a  gra- 
dual but  sensible  diminution ;  so  that  the  longer 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  pile  was 
built  up,  the  weaker  the  current  A  permanent 
pile  in  so  &r  obviates  this  evil,  that  it  maintains 
the  current  tolerably  unaltered  for  a  long  time.  The  Bunsen's  pile  of 
charcoal  and  zinc,  which  is  represented  in  perpendicular  section  by 
Fig.  52,  forms  a  constant  apparatus  of  this  kind.  In  a  c,  Fig.  58,  we  are 
presented  with  a  general  view  of  the  same  apparatus. 

A  glass  vessel,  abed,  contains  a  zinc  cylinder,  efghy  which  is  split 
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up  in  the  direotion  of  its  length.  A  cylinder  of  charcoal,  xhlm,  is 
placed  within  this:  its  interior  being  hollowed  out,  and  fiUed  with  fine 
sand,  n;  while  above  it  is  closed  with  a  cork,  o,  and  provided  with 
a  copper  ring,  p  q. 

Fig.  52. 


The  charcoal  is  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  zinc :  the  separation  of 
the  two  being  secured  bj  interposed  glass  rods.  If  the  sand,  n,  be  satu- 
rated with  nitric  acid  and  water,  while  a  solution  of  salt,  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric add,  r,  is  poured  into  the  glass  vessel,  ah  e  d,%  tolerably  constant 
current  is  produced.  The  porous  charcoal  allows  a  mutual  diffiision 
between  the  nitric  acid  which  occupies  the  interstices  of  the  sandy 
particles,  n,  and  the  siurounding  fluid,  r.  The  positive  current  passes 
from  the  zinc,  0/,  through  the  moist  conductor,  r,  towards  the  carbon, 
i  hy  and  the  copper  ring,  p  q.  Thence  it  passes  out  to  the  conducting 
wire,  8,  of  the  negative  copper,  p  q;  and  returns  through  u  to  the  zinc, 
ef.    Thus  we  have  here  the  same  arrangement  as  that  seen  in  Fig.  50. 

231.  We  have  seen  (§  187)  that  the  particles  of  a  vapour  repel  each 
other :  so  that  it  possesses  a  force  of  expansion  or  pressure,  which  increases 
with  its  density  (§  191),  and  by  means  of  which  it  seeks  to  difiuse  itself 
•8  widely  as  possible.  The  electric  fluids  resemble  vapours  in  having  a 
force  of  tension  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  density. 
And  in  their  passage  through  a  body,  its  resistance  to  conduction  only 
allows  them  to  pass  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  their  tension  and  density. 

232.  K  we  dose  the  circuit  represented  in  Fig.  d2  by  the  interposition 
of  some  conducting  substance,  t,  its  electric  tension  and  density  instantly 
rise,  from  zero,  as  high  as  the  resistances  to  conduction  will  permit  And 
on  opening  the  circuit  the  process  is  reversed;  it  returns  to  zero,  imless, 
in  the  mean  time,  some  of  those  phenomena  of  polarization  have  been 
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produced,  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned  And  if  the  strength  of 
the  current  is  perfectly  constant  while  the  circuit  is  dosed,  the  electrical 
density  is  nuuntained  at  the  same  hei^t. 

233.  These  phenomena  may  be  represented  by  a  diagraoL  Let  a  6, 
Fig.  53,  be  the  time  of  the  electrical  operation,  separated  into  a  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  ac,  cd,  de,&o.  If  the  ordinates,  c t,  * <i  ei,  which 
are  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  abscisses,  ac,cd,ef,  indicate  the  den- 
sities of  the  passing  electricity  at  the  corresponding  periods  of  time, 
these  will  be=:0  at  a  and  b:  i,e.  at  the  first  and  last  instant  of  the  ex- 
periment If  the  closure  of  the  circuit  occupies  the  three  portions  of 
time,  ac,cd,  de,  the  strength  of  the  current  will  rise  torn  aU)ci,dk, 

Fig.  53. 


and  eL  If  we  now  draw  a  curved  line— such  as  is  called  an  equalinng 
curve— through  the  terminal  points,  aikl,  it  will  show  the  reciprocal 
conditions  of  the  times  occupied  by,  and  the  changes  in  the  density  ot,  the 
current  Supposing  this  latter  were  stronger  than  we  have  just  ima- 
gined it  to  be,  so  as  to  amount  to  cp,  dq^er,  we  should  get  the  steeper 
curve,  apqr.  And  if  the  process  occupied  a  shorter  period,  so  that 
c^fs^r  was  already  attained  at  the  end  of  the  second  portion  of  time,  ed, 
we  should  have  the  yet  steeper  curve,  a  $.  The  interruption  of  the  circuit 
exhibits  these  circumstances  in  a  reversed  order.  And  if  the  current  is 
constant  during  the  closure  of  the  circuit,  it  would  be  indicated  by  the 
straight  line,  I  m ;  since  the  densities  of  the  current  would  be  equal  at 
all  periods  of  time. 

In  studying  the  nerves  we  shall  see  that  they  obey  these  adjusting 
curves  much  sooner  than  do  the  umform  currents  of  the  electric  fluids ; 
hence  we  frequently  find  that  the  musdes  contract  at  the  instants  of 
dosing  and  breaking  the  circuit,  so  as  to  correspond  to  a  i  1;  ^  and 
mnob,  while  during  the  dosure  they  remain  at  rest  fix>m  I  torn, 

234.  When  two  electromotors  come  into  mutual  contact,  the  two  op- 
posed electricities  are  thereby  set  free ;  and  if  we  connect  a  positive  and 
a  negative  point  by  a  conductor  which  allows  a  passage  to  the  electri- 
city, the  quantity  which  can  circulate  depends  on  two  collateral  droum- 
stancee.  The  tension  of  the  fi:^eed  dectridty,  which  is  determined  by 
its  density,  furnishes  a  force  of  pressure  tending  to  impel  it  through 
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the  sabfitanoe  which  oloees  the  drcuit  But  the  resistanee  which  this 
ofiers  determines  the  amount  of  impnlalTe  force  that  really  comes  into 
use.  Hence  it  is  the  quotient  of  the  tensicn  and  the  resistance  to  conduc- 
tion that  determines  the  strength  of  the  current,  or  the  amount  of  the 
electric  fluids  actually  set  in  motion. 

235.  Supposing  we  take  the  simple  circuity  zfh^  Fig.  50,  the  electricity 
which  passes  from  the  sine,  a,  to  the  copper,  h^  has  to  vanquish  the  pro- 
portionally great  resistance  o£BBred  by  the  moist  pasteboard  disc.  If  the 
copper  wire  which  closes  the  drcle,  c  a  6  d,  is  a  short  and  thick  one,  the 
resistance  which  it  ofiers  to  conduction  is  indefinitely  small,  compared 
with  that  of/  (§  218).  Hence  the  strength  of  the  current  in  such  a 
single  apparatus  may  be  regarded  as  depending  solely  on  the  tension,  and 
on  the  resistance  which  the  moist  disc  /  ofier&  But  if  a  6  be  a  piece  of 
nerve,  the  amount  of  circulating  electricity  is  considerably  diminished 

236.  If  the  substance  db  ac,  which  doses  the  circuit,  be  a  wire  that 
ofiers  no  appreciable  resistance  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  fluid,/, 
between  the  zinc,  c,  and  the  copper,  k  —  it  will  follow  that  a  galvanic 
pile  cannot  furnish  a  stronger  current  than  a  simple  element  of  equal 
transverse  section.  For  if  we  increase  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates, 
we  also  increase  the  electrical  tension.  But  as  each  of  these  has  a  similar 
moist  conductor,  the  sum  of  the  resistances  they  offer  is  increased  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion.  Hence  the  quantity  of  current  eleotrici^ 
remams  the  same. 

237.  But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  a  6  is  a  piece  of  nerve,  or  any  other 
substance  the  resistance  of  which  is  considerable  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  pile,  the  case  is  very  much  altered.  Since  the  current  force 
is  the  quotient  of  the  tenmon  by  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  to  conduc- 
tion (§  234),  it  is  obvious  that  the  galvanic  pile  offars  a  considerable 
advantage.  For  the  quantity  of  current  force  is  here  the  sum  of  two 
finactions,  the  tension  divided  by  the  resistances  of  the  pile,  and  the  same 
tension  divided  by  the  resistances  of  the  substance  which  completes  the 
dronit  The  first  of  these  fractions  remains  the  same  as  for  the  simple 
circuit,  since  tension  and  resistance  are  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
But  since  the  tension  of  the  latter  fraction  is  increased,  while  its  resist- 
ance remains  the  same,  it  follows,  that  the  galvanic  pile  fiunishes  us  with 
a  stronger  current  than  a  simple  circuit  of  the  same  kind,  whenever  the 
resistance  of  the  substance  dosing  it  is  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  the 
pile  itselE 

238.  The  resistance  offered  to  conduction  by  any  particular  mass 
varies  directly  as  its  length,  and  inversely  as  its  thickness.  Hence  a  short 
and  thick  wire  allows  of  the  passage  of  more  current  electricity  than  a 
longer  and  thinner  one.  But  on  account  of  its  greater  resistance,  the 
latter  presupposes  a  greats  intensity  or  higher  tension.  And  since  this 
greatly  assists  in  the  production  of  physiological  phenomena,  we  always 
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select  long  and  thin  wires  for  an  apparatus  which  is  intended  to  act 
energetically  on  the  animal  organism. 

239.  If  the  poles  of  a  battery,  /and/'.  Fig.  54,  aw  placed  in  two 
tubes  filled  with  water  and  inverted  with  their  open  mouths  in  the  same 
fluids  oxygen  collects  at  the  positive,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  pole. 

The  nature  of  this  electrolysis  or  electrical  decomposition 
Fio.  64.         varies  with  that  of  the  combinations  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced.    The  bases  of  the  oxides  and  salts  go  to  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  oxygen  of  these  compounds,  as 
well  as  the  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  or  adds  of  the 
salts,  passes  to  the  positive  wire : — ^if  not  interfered  with 
by  secondary  processes.     Thus  if  the  positive  pole  consists 
^  of  zinc,  it  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  there 
set  free.     Or  if  the  electrodes  operate  on  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  unites 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  so  that  its  nitrogen  is  set  free.    But 
in  all  these  cases,  the  amoimt  of  electrolysis  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  current  which  passes  through  the  fluid. 

240.  When  the  two  electrodes, /and/'.  Fig.  54,  dip  into  water,  each 
becomes  covered  with  a  stratum  of  the  gases  decomposed.  They  are 
thus  polarized:  i.«.  the  products  of  electrolysis  which  ding  to  thdr 
sur&ces  produce  a  current,  which  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
original  one,  and  goes  from  /towards/'.  If/  becomes  covered  with 
oxygen  it  fallows,  that  the  podtive  pole,/,  attracts  the  oxygen  in  itself 
negative,  and  sets  the  podtive  hydrogen  free.  Hence  this  polarization 
has  its  negative  element  at/  and  its  podtive  one  at/';  which  is  exactiy 
the  reverse  of  their  podtion  in  the  original  current.  And  even  in  the 
case  of  a  single  pair  of  plates,  the  products  of  decompodtion  are  dmilariy 
separated;  so  as  to  weaken  the  original  galvanic  current  in  the  same  way* 
And  thus,  if  it  has  to  traverse  an  additional  fluid,  it  must  not  only  over- 
come the  resistance  this  ofiers  to  its  conduction,  but  also  a  certain 
resLstance  to  trandt,  which  is  dependent  on  the  disturbance  ofiered  by 
this  polarization. 

241.  If  the  electrodes,  66,  of  the  column,  a,  Fig.  bb^  dip  into  two 
vessels,  c  c,  filled  with  water  or  some  other  decomposable  fluid,  they,  as 
well  as  the  wire,  (f,  which  doses  the  circuit,  may  be  polarized.  K  after 
some  time  d  be  taken  out,  dried,  and  applied  to  a  living  nerve,  the 
corresponding  muscles  not  unfrequently  contract,  in  consequence  of  d 
possessing  a  positive  and  a  negative  end,  which  respectively  correspond  to 
the  oppodte  poles  of  the  original  battery.  I^  instead  of  the  wire  and  the 
fluid,  a  nerve,  d^  be  interposed  between  the  electrodes,  6  6,  the  same  phe- 
nomena of  polarization  may  obtain.  They  form  a  necessary  condition  of 
proper  electromotive  force,  and  of  a  great  resistance  to  transfer,  such  as 
is  ofiered  by  the  interposed  animal  tissue. 
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242.  The  phenomena  of  electrical  induction  are  extremely  important 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  We  shall  Jiereafber  see  that  they  offer 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  functions  of  innervation.  And  the 
inductiye  current  acts  with  especial  energy  on  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
the  living  body. 

Fio.  65. 


243.  Suppose  two  conducting  wires  to  be  wound  round  with  silk,  and 
coiled  around  a  wooden  cylinder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  56,  where  a  h  exhibits 
the  free  extremities  of  one  wire,  and  c  d  those  of  the  other.  The  interpo- 
sition of  a  short  piece  converts  c  and 

d  into  a  closed  spiral     The  connec-  '     ' 

tion  of  a  galvanic  circuit  with  a  and 
h  establishes  a  current  through  this 
wire,  which  lasts  as  long  as  electro- 
motive force  is  developed  in  the  bat- 
tery. But  the  second  wire,  e  d,  offers  _ 
very  different  phenomena  :  on  com-  ^ 
pleting  or  breaking  the  previous  circuit,  an  electrical  current  is  deve- 
loped, which  is  hence  called  the  induced  current.  But  as  long  as  the 
first  circuit  is  complete,  or  after  this  is  interrupted,  it  is  altogether 
absent 

244.  Hence  the  essential  feature  of  induction  is,  that  a  wire  which 
closes  a  circuity  and  gives  passage  to  a  current,  excites  a  current  in 
another  isolated  wire  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  the  instant 
of  dosing  or  breaking  that  circuit.  That  forming  the  circuit  is  hence 
called  the  inductive,*  and  the  other  the  inducteous,  wire;  and  the  same 
terms  are  applied  to  the  corresponding  currents  themselvea 

245.  If  the  inductive  current  flows  in  the  direction  from  a  to  h,  the 
inducteous,  which  begins  at  the  moment  the  circuit  is  closed,  takes  the 
oppoate  course  from  dtoc.    The  act  of  opening  the  circuit  induces  a 

*  Theae  tre  alio  often  lest  aoconitely  named  the  inducing  and  induced  currents.  The 
Editor  taket  thia  opportunitj  of  remarking  that  he  haa  generally  adopted  the  admirable 
nomenclature  of  electricity  used  by  the  late  Prof.  Daniell,  in  hit  **  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Phnoaophy."* 
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reverse  current^  whioh  has  the  same  course  as  that  formerly  taken  in  the 
closed  circuit,  or  firom  c  to  d 

246.  If  e  d  is  a  long  and  thin  wire,  while  a5  is  a  short  and  thick  oua, 
this  condition  will  give  the  first  a  higher  intensitj,  the  second  a  greater 
power  (§  238).  Hence  the  corresponding  curve  (§  232),  and  the  physio- 
logical effect  of  e  d,  will  be  increased.  On  this  account,  long  and  thin 
wires  are  selected  for  an  apparatus  which  is  intended  to  act  sirongly  on 
the  living  nervea 

247.  We  will  now  suppose  a  very  long  thin  conducting  wire  to  be 
wound  roimd  with  silk,  and  coiled  closely  aroimd  a  wooden  reel.  If  such 
a  wire  be  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery,  its  coils  are  capable  of 
mutual  induction.    The  accompanying  diagram  will  explain  the  way  in 

which  this  fiu)t  is  taken  advantage  of  in  many  forms 
Fio.  67.  Qf  y^3  electro-magnetic  apparatus  which  wOl  hereafter 
be  described.  Let  g  be  a  galvanic  battery  connected 
with  the  helix  of  wire;  the  coils  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  8  will  produce  phenomena  of  induction.  By  pressing 
the  end  of  the  wire  e  against  the  opposite  one  d^  the 
circuit  is  dosed.  And  the  current  of  induction  which 
arises  at  this  moment  passes  almost  exclusively  in 
qadehf  even  when  the  metallic  handles,  A  and  B^  are  grasped  with 
moistened  hands.  For  not  only  does  q$deh  form  a  shorter  path  than 
the  human  body  which  connects  A  and  B^  but  it  ofiers  a  comparatively 
smaller  obstacle  to  conduction.  But  on  the  other  hand  when  e  is  re- 
movedi  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  opening  of  the  circuit  induces  a  current 
in  the  opposite  direction,  which  necessarily  passes  through  the  human  body 
present  in  this  situation,  because  it  forms  a  part  of  the  only  closed  circuit 
which  now  exists;  vis.,  qsdBAhq.  Hence  this  apparatus  only  gives 
the  impulse  which  arises  when  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  not  that  which 
occurs  on  its  closure. 

248.  These  preliminary  conraderations  may  suffice  to  explain  the  ac- 
tion of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
adapted  to  medical  and  physiological  purposes^  is  represented  at  Fig.  5S. 
Since  0  is  the  sine  cylinder  of  a  Bunsen's  (§  230)  element^  while  a  is  the 
copper  ring  connected  with  the  charcoal  cylinder,  5  is  the  positive  and  d 
the  negative  pole  (§  229).  The  box  also  contains  either  a  short  and 
thick  inductive  wire  which  is  connected  with  these  poles,  and  an  inducteous 
coil  of  long  and  thin  wire,  or  a  single  long  wire,  the  coils  of  which  act 
inductively  upon  each  other. 

However  this  may  be,  the  whole  is  so  arranged,  that  the  current  pro- 
ceeding firom  b  passes  successively  through  t,  the  support  h,  the  hammer 
g,  the  piece  of  brass  F,  and  the  other  conducting  wire  d.  It  is  evident 
that  the  circuit  is  only  complete  so  long  as  the  metallic  hammer  g 
touches  the  metallic  support  A.    If  ^  be  raised  from  h,  the  circuit  is 
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lirokeD.  A  lever  with  two  armSy  which  plays  upon  an  upright  elastic 
metal  plate,  and  whose  longer  arm  sustains  the  hammer  g^  bears  at  the 
end  of  its  shorter  arm  a  plate  m^  boimd  with  iron.  At  some  distance 
from  this  is  a  piece  of  iron,  or  a  bimdle  of  iron  wires,  which  occupies  the 
interior  of  the  wooden  reel  around  which  the  inductive  coils  are  wound. 
When  the  circuit  is  completed,  this  iron  becomes  magnetic,  so  as  to  draw 

Fio.  58. 


downwards  the  iron-bound  plate  nt.  The  hammer  g  then  rises  from  its  sup- 
port Ky  and  breaks  the  circuit  This  again  causes  the  iron  in  the  coil  to 
lose  its  magnetic  power.  The  plate  m  therefore  ceases  to  be  attracted,  the 
haouner  g  descends  on  its  support  hy  and  the  process  reconunencea  In 
this  way  a  continual  hammering  is  produced,  which  corresponds  with  a 
perpetual  shutting  and  opening  of  the  circuit,  and  thus  at  the  same  time 
pcodnces  corresponding  inducteous  currents. 

Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  time  which  elapses  between  a 
completion  and  an  interruption  of  the  circuit,  wiU  depend  upon  the 
distance  through  which  m  and  g  have  to  pasa    The  screw  at  Tp  raises  or 
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depresses  h,  and  hence,  if  m  be  similarly  depressed^  it  increases  or  dimi* 
nishes  the  distance  from  g  \o  h.  In  the  first  case  we  should  get  a 
smaller,  in  the  second  a  greater,  number  of  inducteous  currents  in  the 
same  period  of  time. 

The  two  projections,  h  and  Z,  in  which  other  wires  or  handles  may  be 
fixed,  are  connected  with  the  inducteous  coil,  when  an  inducing  and  induce 
teous  wire  are  both  present.  The  currents  of  induction,  therefore,  always 
pass  through  the  human  body.  But  if  the  apparatus  has  only  one 
spiral,  k  and  I  answer  to  the  points  A  and  B  indicated  in  Fig.  57. 
Hence  here  it  is  only  the  breaking,  and  not  the  closing,  of  the  circuit 
which  sends  a  current  through  the  person  connecting  them.  (§  247.) 

If  the  copper  wires  o  and  p  are  immediately  attached  to  h  and  /,  and 
united,  but  insulated  by  sealing-wax  at  g,  we  can  pass  the  currents  of 
induction, through  any  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  metaUic  sur&ces 
which  terminate  the  wires  at  r  «.  The  strength  of  the  current  which 
proceeds  from  b  and  d  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  resistance  of 
the  part,  and  the  incomparably  smaller  obstacle  which  is  offered  by  the 
metallic  wire.  But  should  it  be  too  strong  for  our  purpose,  we  add  a 
moderator,  t  This  is  a  glass  tube  which  is  filled  with  water,  oil,  or 
alcohol,  and  which  also  contains  the  severed  ends  of  the  conducting  wir^ 
h  p.  The  removal  or  approximation  of  these  gives  us  a  means  by  which 
we  can  alter  to  any  extent  the  distance  of  liquid,  t,  through  which  the 
current  has  to  pass.  The  great  resistance  which  this  ofiers  allows  the 
strength  of  the  cm-rent  to  be  almost  indefinitely  diminished. 

249.  On  placing  a  motor  nerve  at  r  and  «,  we  obtain  bipolar  contrac* 
tions  of  the  corresponding  muscles,  since  the  nervous  trunk  imites  both 
poles  of  the  induction  apparatus.  But  if  r  be  connected  with  the  ground, 
or  with  any  other  means  of  exit,  we  can  still  obtain  shortening  of  the 
muscles  by  bringing  8  only  into  contact  with  the  motor  nerve.  These 
contractions  are,  however,  unipolar. 

250.  The  exciting  current  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus  proceeds 
from  a  galvanic  battery  :  so  that  one  electric  current  leads,  by  induction, 
to  a  second,  which  may  be  called  an  electro-electric  one.  But  just  as 
the  current  circulating  in  the  inductive  coil  magnetizes  the  iron  contained 
in  its  interior,  and  converts  this,  for  the  time,  into  an  electro- magnet,  so 
an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  magnet  may  cause  currents  of 
electricity  by  induction.  The  operation  of  the  rotary  magneto-electric 
machine  depends  on  this  fiict. 

251.  Suppose  a h  (Fig.  59)  is  a  strong  horsenshoe  magnet,  and  mc n  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  of  similar  i^pe,  around  which  is  wound  a  properly  pre- 
pared coil  of  wira  The  interposition  of  a  fit  connecting  substance  between 
the  two  ends  of  this  wire  will  show  that  a  current  is  induced  in  it  at  the 
instant  of  opposing  or  separating  m  n  and  a  6.  But  as  long  as  the  soft 
iron  remains  attached  to  the  magnet,  no  such  current  obtains.    The  two 
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currents  of  induction  which  accompany  the  closure  and  removal  of  iron  pass 
in  opposite  directions.  And  since  it  is  a  change  of  magnetic  condition 
which  causes  the  induction  of  the  electrical  current^  it  is  called  a  magneto^ 
electric  induction. 

252.  When  the  wheel  of  the  machine  is  turned  ^*^*  *^- 
the  bar  and  coil  reyolveSy  and  is  thus  twice  opposed 
to  the  magnet  and  twice  remoyed  from  it,  during 
each  reyolution.    So  that  four  currents  are  induced : 
two  in  each  opposite  direction. 

The  curved  soft  iron  which  is  surroimded  bj  the  j 
helix  is  called  the  inductor.  If  the  wire  of  the 
helix  be  short  and  thick,  its  current  furnishes  a 
great  quantity  of  electricity :  if  long  and  thin,  a 
great  intensity.  The  cause  of  this  di£ference  has 
been  already  mentioned  (§  238).  Other  arrangements  are  often  con- 
nected with  this  rotary  machine,  by  means  of  which  only  the  current 
induced  on  separation  is  retained  :  and  this  is  sometimes  adapted  to 
the  human  body,  like  the  single  helix  mentioned  in  §  247.  The  velocity 
of  rotation  of  course  determines  the  number  of  currents  which  are 
induced  in  an  unit  of  time :  so  that  a  slower  movement  weakens  the 
general  effect,  just  lik6  the  depression  of  the  supporter  h  (Fig.  58). 
And  if  we  desire  to  reproduce  the  moderator  t,  we  have  only  to  intro- 
duce a  bar  of  soft  iron  between  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  This, 
by  diminishing  the  magnetism  of  the  exciter  horse-shoe,  also  weakens 
the  currents  which  are  induced  by  the  curved  piece  of  soft  iron  opposed 
to  it 

253.  When  a  body  is  suq[)ended  between  the  two  poles,  a  and  h,  Fig.  60, 
of  a  very  strong  electro-magnet,  it  may  change  its  situation  in  one  or  two 
ways.    If  it  belong  to  the  class  of  magnetizable 

substances,  it  will  be  attracted  whenever  the  Fio.  60. 

closure  of  the  circuit  converts  the  horse-shoe  into 
a  magnet  Here  it  takes  up  an  axial  position, 
in  the  transverse  line  which  unites  ah.  Those 
metals  which  may  be  magnetized  under  ordinary 
circumstances, — and  some  others,  such  as  manga- 
nese, chromium,  and  platinum,— exhibit  this  kind 
of  movement  But  Faraday  has  discovered  that  if  a  substance  pos* 
Besses  diamagi^etic  properties,  it  seeks  to  place  itself  equatorially ; — i.e., 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  connecting  a  h, — on  account  of  its  being 
repulse^  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet  A  glass  rod  exhibits  this  second 
movement 

254.  Since  water  belongs  to  the  diamagnetic  substances,  we  might 
d  priori  expect  that  the  animal  tissues  containing  it  in  such  large  proper: 
tion  would  also  possess  diamagnetic  properties.    Zantedeschi  found  that 
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this  was  actually  the  oaae  with  the  blood,  bones,  muBcles,  nerves,  and  ova. 
And  De  La  RIto  and  Brunner  have  shown  that^  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  it 
holds  good  for  the  entire  animal 

The  apparatus  made  use  of  for  this  observation  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  61. 
The  frog,  properly  confined  by  the  ligatures,  is  suspended  by  a  long  fila- 
ment of  raw  silk,  6,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  fr^ee  rotation.     All  disturbing 

Fio.  61. 


currents  of  air  are  cut  off  by  the  inverted  bell-glass.  Let  us  suppose  that 
in  a  state  of  rest  the  animal  is  arranged  axially,  as  in  Fig.  6L  By  con- 
necting/^ we  close  the  circuit  of  the  batteiy  placed  here,  and  convert  the 
iron  h,  together  with  its  pointed  extremities,  d  e,  into  a  magnet :  under 
these  circumstances  the  body  of  the  animal  rotates  in  the  equatorial 
direction,  at,  A  very  poweHul  electro-magnet  is  neceasaiy  to  the  success 
of  this  experiment 

255.  The  dried  animal  tissues  have  not  hitherto  been  examined.     It  is 
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poarible  that  those  of  them  which  contam  a  large  propogtioii  of  iron 
might  have  a  magnetic  action,  if  the  inflnaDoe  of  tins  metal  conld  be 
fireed  fi:om  that  of  the  diamagnetic  molagnlea  by  which  it  is  usually  over- 
powered. Aooocding  to  Flneeker,  the  single  optical  axis  of  a  uniaxial 
crywMf  aad  both  axes  of  a  binaxial  one,  exhibit  the  same  repulsive  or 
diamagnetic  action.  But  at  present  there  are  no  observations  on  this 
point  which  have  reference  to  suitable  vegetable  or  animal  tissues. 

256.  When  luminous  rays  take  an  axial  direction  through  certain 
bodies  which  are  placed  between  the  poles  of  very  powerful  electro-mag- 
nets, their  planes  of  polarization  are  rotated.  The  direction  of  the  rota- 
tion corresponds  with  that  which  the  positive  electrical  current  of  a  coil 
must  take,  in  order  to  communicate  to  soft  iron  the  same  polarity  which 
itself  would  exhibit  towards  an  electro-magnet.  Water,  alcohol,  oil,  and 
»ther  exhibit  this  rotation.  In  many  doubly  refracting  substances^  such 
as  calcareous  spar  and  sulphate  of  lime,  it  is  absent 

Fig.  62  represents  an  apparatus  which  may  be  used  in  observations 
upon  this  &ct»  and  on  the  circular  polarization  of  fluids.    The  brass 

Fig.  62. 


tube,  a  (which,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  is  drawn  much  too  long),  is 
closed  below  by  a  stopper,  which  encloses  a  glass  plate.  On  tins  slides/, 
which  contains  a  NicoFs  prism  (Fig.  33,  p.  58).    The  upper  end  of  a  has 
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a  seoond  stopper,  which  carries  a  disc  divided  into  360  degrees,  and 
a  piece,  d,  which  is  proyided  with  a  second  Nicol's  prism.  The  index, 
€,  defines  the  rotation  which  is  given  by  the  experimenter  to  d.  The 
moyeable  mirror,  /  reflects  the  rajs  of  light  which  come  from  the 
lamp  g  through  bad.  And  on  looking  through  the  upper  aperture 
at  d,  we  get  the  greatest  brightness  when  the  planes  of  polarization 
in  the  two  prisms  are  parallel  to  each  other,  or  the  deepest  obscurity 
when  they  cross  at  a  right  angle  (§  172). 

We  now  remove  the  stopper  from  the  short  side  tube  h,  and  place 
the  upper  prism  at  the  point  of  greatest  darkness.  We  next  fill  the 
tube  bj  means  of  a  pipette  with  the  liquid  to  b&  examined — ^whether 
it  be  a  solution  of  sugar,  or  albumen,  or  filtered  and  diluted  bile,  or  the 
urine  of  a  diabetic  or  albuminuric  patient.  And  we  now  find  that,, 
in  order  to  reattain  the  point  of  greatest  obscurity,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
d  through  an  angle,  the  amount  of  which  is  indicated  by  e. 

The  whole  length  of  the  tube  a  is  covered  with  a  veiy  long  copper 
wire,  which  is  wound  around  with  silk,  and  dips  by  its  two  ends  into  the 
quicksilver  cups,  I  and  m.  If  the  poles  of  a  battety,  n  and  o,  be  also 
sunk  into  these  cups,  the  plane  of  polarization  undergoes  a  fresh  dis- 
placement. This  result  may  be  artificially  exaggerated.  For  if  the 
stream  passes  frt>m  t  to  ib,  it  will  turn  round  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  a  definite  extent  in  one  direction;  and  if  from  £  to  »,  of  course  in  the 
reverse  one.  Now  by  first  directing  the  current  from  1;  to  ^  and  setting 
the  prism  at  its  greatest  obscurity,  and  then  reversing  the  poles  of  the 
battery,  so  that  the  current  passes  from  i  to  1;,  it  is  obvious  that  twice 
the  rotation  of  the  prism  will  be  necessaiy  in  order  to  re-establish  this 
greatest  obscurity. 

The  screw  at  p  permits  the  tube  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  allow  of  fluids  being  poured  in  at  A.  But  the  upright 
position  has  this  advantage,  that  we  can  at  once  fill  the  tube  to  any 
amount  we  like. 

257.  Hitherto  the  influence  of  electrical  currents  upon  the  polariza- 
tion of  oi'ganized  solids — such  as  starch  granules,  muscle  or  nerve  fibre, 
or  the  crystalline  lens — has  not  been  established  by  experiment. 
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OHEHIOAL  COHPOSITION  OF  OBGANIZED  3BINGS. 

258.  Thbbb  is  not  a  single  element  of  the  different  animal  and  Tege« 
table  tissues  which  may  not  also  be  found  in  the  inorganic  world.  The 
edifice  of  nature  is  constructed  with  materials  which  are  everywhere 
present.  And  hence  it  is  to  secondary  causes — to  meteorological  cir* 
cumstancesy  and  to  their  more  composite  food — ^that  we  must  look  for  the 
reasons  why  different  creatures  inhabit  tropical  or  arctic  countries,  hi^er 
or  lower  r^ons — ^why  beings  that  live  and  thrive  in  the  elastic  fluid 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth,  perish  in  the  liquid  medium  of  its 
waters — or  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  latter  cease  to  exist  in  the  air. 

259.  The  elements  most  firequently  found  in  the  animal  body  are 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chloiine,  silicon, 
fluorine,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese. 
Kormal  or  abnormal  peculiarities  of  diet  may  introduce  iodine,  bromine, 
aluminium,  copper,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  many  other  metals.  But 
most  of  the  remaining  elements  have  never  yet  been  foimd  in  any  part  of 
an  organized  being. 

260.  The  gases  of  the  animal  body  consist  chiefly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  phos^ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Infrequent  secondary 
causes  may  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  other  gases  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body;  either  by  generating  them  directly,  or  merely  liberating  them 
during  the  metamorphosis  of  the  solid  and  fluid  tissuea  Chlorine, 
araeniuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  elastic  fluids,  are,  under  certain  ab-> 
normal  circumstances,  retained  in  the  cavities  of  our  bodies. 

261.  Compounds  which  are  easily  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of 
the  organism,  are  not  unfrequently  given  off  from  it  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  Thus  ammonia,  volatile  &tty  acids,  hydrocyanic  acid,  alcohol, 
and  fiBther,  may  pass  off  at  the  free  sur&ces  of  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the 
form  of  elastic  fluids.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  great 
diffarence  between  the  tension  of  these  vapours  and  that  of  water  is 
capable  of  altering  the  eudiometric  condition  of  the  respiratory  air 
(§  187). 

262.  If  an  oi^ganic  compoimd  he  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  high 
temperature,  in  a  medium  which  is  rich  in  oxygen,  its  entire  mass  will, 
under  the  most  fovourable  circumstances,  pass-off  in  the  gaseous  form. 
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Henoe  such  a  body  consists  of  none  but  volatile  oonstituent&  On  the 
other  handy  many  substances  leave  behind  them  an  ash :  i,e,  a  series  of 
fixed  compounds,  which  were  formerly  mixed  with  the  volatile  ones. 

263.  If  in  this  experiment  a  number  of  dissimilar  tissues  are  made 
use  o^  some  of  them  may  possibly  consist  of  volatile  substances  only, 
while  others  are  composed  of  both  volatile  and  fixed  element&  The 
oily  content  of  the  fot-cells  is  completely  driven  ofif  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. On  the  other  hand,  the  substances  which  form  their  walls, 
and  occupy  their  interstices,  leave  an  ashy  residuum.  But  if  we  bum  a 
tissue  of  more  uniform  texture,  which  originally  oontamed  both  kinds 
of  constituents,  we  find  the  ash  equaUy  divided  through  the  whde  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  texture.  Thus  a  calcined  thin  section  of  bone^ 
or  even  a  spermatosoon  which  has  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  exhibits 
to  a  microscopic  examination  the  same  form  which  it  poaaessed  in  the 
fireeh  state.  And  if  the  greater  part  of  the  substances  which  form  the 
ash  of  bone  are  removed  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  add,  the  carti* 
lage  which  remains  still  possesses  the  Haversian  canals,  laminiw,  and 
lacun89,  which  are  vitdble  in  the  recent  structure. 

264.  If  we  gradually  increase  the  heat  to  which  any  organized  sub- 
stance is  exposed  in  a  highly  oxygenated  atmosphere,  the  first  effect  is  to 
drive  off  the  gases  it  contains,  together  with  such  of  its  combinations 
as  are  vaporized  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  The  usual  result 
of  this  process  is  complete  exsiccation.  If  the  heat  be  farther  increased, 
the  mass  is  charred.  Certain  new  combinations,  called  **  empyreu- 
matic,"  are  produced.  If  the  heat  is  carried  yet  further,  the  carbon 
of  the  organic  matter  present  is  converted  into  carbonic  add,  and  the 
hydrogen  into  water,  the  oxidation  in  both  instances  being  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  at  their  disposal  The  nitrogen  is  for  the 
most  part  set  free.  But  it  may  chance  that  a  pert  of  the  carbon  obs- 
tinately resists  the  metamorphosis  into  carbonic  add.  And  i^  on  this 
account,  we  expose  the  given  body  to  a  continuous  red  heat,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  particular  constituents  of  the  ash  are  vo- 
latilized; such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  the  carbonic  add  originally 
combined  with  the  earths. 

265.  It  is  evident  that  these  phenomena  must  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  the  numerical  values  which  we  deduce  from  such  exami^ 
nations.  If  we  dry  an  organized  body  at  248^,  the  loss  of  weight  has  a 
reference,  not  merely  to  the  water  of  imbibition  which  has  been  driven  off, 
but  also  to  those  other  volatile  compounds  which  are  unable  to  resist  this 
degree  of  heat  Even  if  the  whole  forms  a  continuous  and  exsiccated 
mass,  it  often  obstinately  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  Ifithasbeen 
powdered,  and  again  dried,  it  often  acts  as  a  hygroscopic  substance,  in  the 
interstices  of  the  solid  molecules  of  which  the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  condensed  (§  150).    If  it  be  weighed  when  too  warm,  conduction 
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($  202)  and  rodiatioii  (§  210)  of  heat  may  ekmg^^  the  oorresponding  beam 
of  the  scale,  and  render  inaccurate  the  determination  of  its  weight  If 
it  be  allowed  to  oool,  its  weight  gfadoally  inoreaaes  fix>m  the  preceding 
caofle.  Hie  solid  residuum  of  ihe  blood  may  illustrate  'all  these  sources 
of  error. 

266.  If  the  organiMd  substance  contains  no  ashy  oonstituents^  of  course 
no  trace  remaine  after  burning  it.  If  it  contains  fixed  compounds^  no 
dark  disooloiatkm  ought  to  show  a  relic  of  carbon.  If  very  BttOQg\j 
heated,  it  k  easy  to  get  too  small  an  ash,  since  not  only  the  ordinary 
▼olatile  matters,  but  even  portions  of  the  fixed  ones,  are  thus  driTen  off 

297.  We  see  that  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of  water,  volatile 
eoBqxmnds,  and  ash,  althou^  apparently  so  simple,  implies  a  consider- 
aUe  degree  of  uncertainty.  And  if  we  examine  the  remaining  methods 
of  experiment  whi<^  chemistry  makes  use  o^  we  shall  find  that  they 
present)  on  an  average,  &r  more  numerous  sources  of  error  than  either  of 
the  two  remaining  means  of  research:  viz.,  than  either  anatomical  or 
j^ysiological  investigation.  Vtat  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing.  But  another  part  may  certainly  be  obviated  by  more 
accurate  methods  of  experiment. 

268.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  a  careful  mioro-chemistiy, — ie,  an 
onion  of  microscopy  with  chmnistry — ^which  can  accomplish  what  physio- 
logy requires.  We  operate  upon  the  blood,  a  musde,  or  any  other  part, 
as  upon  a  whole,  while  we  are  in  reality  concerned  with  a  number  of  the 
most  di£ferent  tissues.  It  is  scarcely  better  than  if  we  subjected  to  exam- 
ination the  entire  mass  of  an-aiiimaV  irrespectively  of  its  several  oi^gans. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tissues  can,  at  best,  only  give  a  certain  p^omi- 
nant  indication  in  the  results!  The  ideal  of  a  chemical  examination  into 
the  disHimilar  oi^ganized  substances  is,  that  of  a  complete  quantitative 
analysis  of  their  different  microscopic  constituents.  Except  in  some  one 
or  two  instances,  it  is  probable  that  this  task  will  never  be  satis&ctorily 
accomplished.  All  that  we  can  at  present  do  is  to  make  qualita- 
tive  investigationB  under  the  magnifying  glaaa  And  where  particular 
compounds  are  secreted  in  the  form  of  miorosoopic  crystals,  their  shape 
sometimes  affords  a  means  of  determining  their  nature.  For  instance,  the 
usual  forms  of  the  ctystals  of  chloride  of  sodium,  are  represented  in  Tab.  L, 
Fig.  l;  those  of  uric  acid  in  Fig.  n. ;  those  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  Fig.  iil; 
and  of  those  ammoniaco-phosphate  of  magnesia  in  Fig.  xvn.  ikl. 

269.  The  volatile  substances  consist  for  the  most  part  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  or  of  the  first  three  of  these  only. 
Hence  they  may  be  divided  into  azotized  or  quaternary,  and  non-cuaotized 
or  ternary  substances.  Starch,  the  sugars,  lactic  add,  and  the  pure  oils 
and  fitts,  contain  no  nitrogen;  but  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  haematin,  urea, 
uric  acid,  bippuric  acid,  and  most  of  the  other  bodies  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  animal  organism,  belong  to  the  class  of  azotized  oompounds. 
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270.  Ultiinate  or  elementaiy  analysis  gives  us  the  quantities  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  contained  in  the  volatile  con- 
stituents of  an  organic  substance.  We  will  first  consider  the  simplest 
process  : — ^the  ultimate  analysis  of  a  non-azotized  body  which  is  devoid  of 
an  ash. 

271.  The  first  requirement  of  elementaiy  analysis  is,  that  the  substance 
should  contain  no  water,  so  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  given 
free  of  error.  But  since  combustion  in  the  atmosphere  would  leave  a 
carbonaceous  residuum,  the  pulverized  substance  is  either  mixed  with 
other  bodies,  which  give  ofi*  oxygen  at  a  red  heat^  or  it  is  subjected  to 
combustion  in  a  current  of  this  gas. 

272.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  always  to  make  use  of  an  admixture 
of  oxide  of  copper.  But  since,  in  spite  of  the  oxygen  thus  imparted, 
many  organic  combinations— especially  the  animal  tissues  so  difficult  of 
combustion — Cleave  a  residue  of  carbonaceous  particles,  the  chromate  of 
lead  is  now  substituted.  But  both  of  these  substances  have  the  disadvantage 
of  ofiering  no  difference  of  colour  by  which  any  such  residue  of  carbon 
may  be  betrayed.  Hence  it  is  safer  to  mix  the  powdered  organic  mass 
with  finely-<livided  quartz,  and  bum  it  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  allow-- 
ing  any  empyreumatio  vapour  which  may  be  given  off  to  pass  through  a 
stratum  of  powdered  oxide  of  copper. 

.  273.  If  sugar  be  completely  burnt  in  this  way,  only  water  and  carbonic 
acid  are  produced  (§  269),  and  if  these  elastic  fluid  compoimds,  expelled 
by  heat,  are  made  to  pass  through  two  tubes  capable  of  completely  taking 
them  up,  the  gain  of  their  respective  weights  will  indicate  the  quantity  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid. 

274.  Chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids 
possess  the  greatest  power  of  retaining  water.  A  tube  filled  with  firag- 
ments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  a  cylindrical  tube  having  a  globular 
dilatation,  which  contains  filaments  of  asbestos  steeped  in  sulphuric  acid, 
will  thus  give  the  quantity  of  water.  A  solution  of  caustic  alkali  easily 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  and  may  be  immediately  applied  by  means  of 
a  Lieblg's  potass  apparatus.  Or  the  same  object  may  be  yet  more 
securely  attained  by  filling  a  tube  with  slaked  lime  moistened  with  solu- 
tion of  potash,  where  the  strong  attraction  of  the  former  substance  for 
carbonic  acid  greatly  assists  its  absorption.  But  one  circumstance  must 
here  be  borne  in  mind.  Since  the  tube  for  the  absorption  of  water 
immediately  follows  the  combustion  tube,  the  carbonic  acid  which  passes 
over  to  the  lime  is  anhydrous;  and  if  the  ultimate  analysis  of  a  non- 
azotized  substance  be  accurately  made,  all  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed 
here.  And  hence  no  elastic  fluid  coming  from  the  combustion  of  the 
organic  compoimd,  can  pass  any  further.  But  if  any  of  the  oxygen  given 
off  from  the  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead  becomes  fr^ee  toward  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  or  if  a  continuous  stream  of  oxygen  be  made  use 
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of,  this  gas  will  meohanicaHy  cany  off  some  watery  Tapour  in  its  transit 
through  the  moistened  lime,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  tube  will  be  liable 
to  a  loss  of  weight  The  danger  of  this  error  is  altogether  avoided  by 
having  immediately  behind  the  tube  a  s^ment  furnished  with  asbestos 
steeped  in  sulphuric  acid. 

275.  K  3*861  grains  of  sugar  of  milk  undeigo  combustion,  we  shaU  get 
2-332  grains  of  water,  and  5*606  grains  of  carbonic  acid.  Since  the 
former  of  these  two  compounds  contains  11*11  per  cent  by  weight  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  latter  27*27  per  cent  carbon,  the  3*861  grains  sugar  of 
milk  contain  *2625  grains  of  hydrogen  and  1*529  grains  of  carbon.  The 
deficiency  of  2*0695  grains  is  evidently  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  it 
contained.  And  calculating  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  of  these, 
we  obtain  6*8  per  cent  hydrogen,  39*6  carbon,  and  53*6  oxygen. 

276.  If  the  substance  belongs  to  the  class  of  asotized  compounds,  we 
find  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  before :  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is 
then  determined  by  a  second  analysia  The  residue  again  determines  the 
amount  of  oxygen;  or  of  this  and  any  other  additional  constituents. 

277.  In  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  combustion,  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  in 
the  gaseous  form.  Hence  it  was  formerly  collected  over  mercury,  and  its 
weight  then  reduced  from  its  volume  at  the  existing  temperature  (§  195) 
and  pressure  (§  68).  But  the  numerous  sources  of  error  to  which  these 
and  all  other  determinations  of  bulk  are  liable,  have  latterly  induced 
chemists  to  attempt  its  direct  estimate  by  weight  If  an  azotized  com- 
pound be  raised  to  a  red  heat  with  caustic  lime  which  has  been  slaked 
with  soda  lye,  the  nitrogen  seizes  on  the  hydrogen  of  part  of  the  water 
present,  to  form  ammonia.  This  passing  into  a  receiver  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  completely  taken  up,  and  converted  into  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia.  If  we  treat  this  fluid  with  chloride  of  platinum,  and  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  sether,  the  whole  is  precipitated  as  ammonio-chloride  of 
platinimi.  At  a  red  heat,  this  is  reduced  to  pure  platiniun.  And  since 
100  parts  of  this  correspond  to  6*31  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  we  thus  find 
out  how  much  was  contained  in  the  oi^ganic  substance.  Finally,  reducing 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  to  parts  per  cent,  the  residue  again 
gives  the  oxygen  of  the  volatile  constituents. 

278.  Most  of  the  elementary  analyses  hitherto  made  are  liable  to 
errors  greater  than  any  presented  by  modem  eudiometric  researches  on  the 
difierent  gases.  A  gaseous  mixture  containing  watery  vapour,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  may  be  analysed  so  accurately  that  the 
amount  of  each  constituent  in  two  results  differs  at  most  by  only 
1-^2 1  tenths  per  cent;  and  often  by  less  than  this  in  repeated  examina- 
tions. While  two  ultimate  analyses  of  the  same  non-azotized  substance 
not  unfrequently  exhibit  differences  of  4  to  8  tenths  in  the  percentages  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen.  And  since  a  great  number  of  the  analyses 
hitherto  made  of  the  azotized  compounds  are  founded  on  the  determina- 
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Hon  of  the  nitrogen  by  volume,  we  find  very  considerable  differences  in 
this  substance  also. 

279.  But  the  chemist  has  not  only  to  inquire  into  the  percentage 
composition  of  a  substance :  he  has  also  to  determine  its  atomic  weight 
and  its  chemical  formula.  And  organic  chemistry  is  much  more  fre- 
quently thwarted  in  this  attempt,  than  inoi^ganic. 

280.  If  we  take  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  at  100,  that  of  carbon 
amounts  to  75,  and  hydrogen  12-5.  Now,  if  sugar  of  milk  contains 
39*6  per  cent  of  carbon,  6-8  hydrogen,  and  63*6  oxygen,  the  pro- 
portions will  be  39-6-7-75  =-528  atoms  of  carbon;  6-8-t- 12-5= -544, 
atoms  of  hydrogen;  53-6-?- 100= "536  atoms  of  oxygen.  If  these  frac- 
tions be  reduced  to  their  approximative  whole  numbers — ^if,  for  instance, 
we  strike  off  the  two  last  places  of  decimals,  and  double  the  magnitude 
•5, — we  get  one  atom  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen. 
Hence  assuming  that  75  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  12-5  hydrogen,  and 
100  of  oxygen,  were  united  to  form  sugar  of  milk,  this  would  give  a  total 
of  187-5.  And  if  we  check  this  result  by  reducing  such  a  composition  to 
parts  per  cent,  we  get  40  per  cent  carbon,  6-67  hydrogen,  and  53*33 
oxygen;  a  result  suMciently  near  to  that  obtained  by  analysis.  Hence 
we  may  provisionally  assume  that  the  formula  for  sugar  of  milk  is 
CjHjOi,  and  its  atomic  weight  187*5. 

281.  It  is  evident  that  the  mutual  relations  of  the  constituents  are  no 
way  changed  when  we  multiply  all  the  atoms  of  a  formula  —  and  hence 
the  atomic  weight  also— by  the  same  number.  Thus,  supposing  sugar  of 
milk  to  consist  of  C„H„0|„  instead  of  C,HiOi,  it  will  then  contain 
12  X  75=900  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  12  x  12*5=150  hydrogen,  and 
12  X  100=1200  oxygen,  united  into  a  total  of  12  x  187*5=2250.  And 
since  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  such  multiples,  it  is  obvious  that 
mere  ultimate  analysis  is  insufficient  to  show  what  is  the  formula  and 
atomic  weight  of  a  compound. 

282.  In  favourable  instances,  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  observing 
the  decomposition  of  its  salts,  or  by  determining  its  capacity  of  satura- 
tion. But  since  the  latter  has  hitherto  not  been  determined  for  sugar  of 
milk,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  say  what  formula  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  it  Some  circumstances  exhibited  by  kindred  substances,  which  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned,  at  most  only  allow  us  a  preference  of  the  expres- 
sion C|,HuO,^ 

The  lactic  acid  into  which  sugar  is  frequently  transformed  behaves 
very  differently.  Its  elementary  analysis  gives  a  composition  of  44*3 
per  cent  carbon,  6*12  hydrogen,  and  49*58  oxygen.  This  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  CeH^Oi,  and  the  atomic  weight  1012*5.  But  since 
sugar  of  milk  seems  to  be  Ci,H„Oia,  we  might  imagine  that  C„H,oO|o,  and 
2025  were  respectively  the  formula  and  atomic  weight  of  the  kindred 
lactic  acid.     But  an  examination  of  its  salts  affords  us  decisive  &ct8. 
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Suppose  100  parts  of  lactate  of  baryta  (BaO  L),  furnished,  when  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  74-037  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  (BaO  SO,)  it  follows 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  former  salt  amounts  to  157.  For  since 
that  of  sulphuric  acid  is  40,  and  that  of  baryta  76,  that  of  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  will  be  116.  And  thus,  as  74037  :  100  :  :  116  :  157.  The 
atomic  weight  of  lactic  add  is  therefore  157  —  76=81,  which  agrees  with 
the  formula  C5H5O5 ;  and  100  parts  of  lactate  of  baryta  will  yield  51-5 
lactic  acid,  and  48*5  baryta. 

Supposing  that  we  expose  1544*4  grains  of  urea  to  a  stream  of  diy 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  so  get  2476*6  grains  of  dry  hydrochlorate  of 
urea,  it  follows  that,  taking  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  36, 
that  of  urea  amounts  to  60.     This  corresponds  to  CsH^NfOs. 

283.  Hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  the  saturative  capacity  of 
many  oi^ganic  compoimds :  or  to  apply  other  tests  which  are  often  useful 
in  determining  the  true  formula  of  a  substance ;  —  such  as  the  combina- 
tion of  its  products  of  decomposition,  or  the  weight  of  its  vapour.  On 
this  accoimt,  all  conclusions  respecting  their  composition  are  devoid  of  a 
sure  basis.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  far  any  approximative  formula 
which  has  been  assumed  for  them  is  correct;  or  whether  their  true  atomic 
numbers  are  larger  or  smaller.  And  a  more  careful  examination  gene- 
rally teaches,  that,  even  in  cases  to  which  these  observations  are  inappli- 
cable, the  ground  is  less  secure  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

284.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  was 
6*115,  and  not  6.  It  was  believed  that  the  equivalent  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  was  *5,  and  consequently  that  of  two  atoms  1* ;  while  at  pre- 
sent the  latter  whole  number  is  preferred.  And  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  alteration  of  these  numbers  may  exert  an  important  influence  on  the 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  which  are  ascribed  to  an  organic  compound. 
And  since  the  formulsB  of  organic  chemistry  are  alternately  based  on  old 
and  new  calculations,  we  have  here  a  cause  of  those  differences,  which 
can  only  be  obviated  by  accurately  testing  the  particular  equivalents 
found  in  elementary  analysis. 

285.  The  small  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  leads  to  another  disadvan- 
tage. Wherever  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  the  entire  compoimd  remains 
undetermined,  and  the  atomic  weight  which  has  been  assumed  from  its 
simplest  relations  is  a  large  one — ^there  the  variations  which  elementary 
analyses  ofier  will  leave  the  number  of  atoms  of  this  element  imcertain. 
This  will  be  better  shown  by  example. 

Suppose  an  analysis  of  albiunen  yielded  53*54  per  cent  of  carbon,  7*22 
hydrogen,  15*74  nitrogen,  and  23*7  oxygen  :  we  obtain  from  this  53*54-7- 
6=8*923  for  the  carbon,  7*22-i-l=7*22  for  the  hydrogen,  15*74h-14= 
1*12  for  the  nitrogen,  and  23*7-r8=2*96  for  the  oxygen.  If  we  assume 
the  atomic  weight  of  albumen  to  be  a  very  high  one,  and  take  in  the 
first  place  of  decimals,  the  atoms  of  carbon  will  be  89,  of  hydrogen  72. 
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But  if  a  second  analysis  gives  53*34  per  cent  carbon  and  7*02  hydrogen, 
a  deviation  of  only  -2,  we  shall  get  53-34^6=8-9  and  7-02-4-1 =7  02, 
or  89  and  70  as  the  equivalents.  So  that  this  slight  deviation  leads  to  a 
difference  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  solely  because  its  atomic  weight  is 
six  times  less  than  that  of  carbon. 

286.  The  decision  of  many  physiological  questions  requires  a  compa- 
rison of  the  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  which 
are  introduced  in  the  food,  with  those  which  are  given  off  in  the  urine 
and  fsecea  Since  large  quantities  are  here  concerned,  while  elementary 
analysis  is  only  occupied  with  small  ones — ^usually  only  3  or  4  grains — 
two  difficulties  are  present  The  food  daily  taken  by  a  man  or  animal 
is  a  mixture  of  oi^ganic  substances  of  the  most  different  kinds.  It  is 
therefore  uncertain  whether  the  substance  chosen  for  analysis  offers  the 
same  mixture  as  that  of  the  food  usually  consumed.  And  since  the 
calculation  embraces  three  or  four  thousand  times  the  quantity  just 
mentioned,  any  error  in  the  elementary  analysis  of  the  two  or  three 
grains  is  greatly  multiplied.  This  disadvantage  may  be  obviated  by 
accidental  compensations.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  error  may  be  con- 
siderably increased  by  unlucky  coincidences.  And  questions  of  any 
delicacy  can  scarcely  be  decided  in  this  way.  Thus  we  can  never  deter- 
mine from  such  researches  how  much  less  nitrogen  is  discharged  in  the 
urine  and  fiPBces,  than  is  introduced  in  the  food;  or  how  much  posses 
out  by  the  pulmonic  and  cutaneous  evaporation,  and  by  the  process  of 
desquamation. 

287.  Since  the  oxygen  of  bodies  subjected  to  elementary  analysis  is 
only  obtained  negatively,  as  a  deficiency  (§  275),  it  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  resum^  of  all  the  sources  of  error  of  the  other  constituent&  Thus, 
if  the  carbon  of  a  non-azotized  compound  which  has  no  ash  is  just  so 
much  too  little,  as  the  hydrogen  is  too  much,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  may 
chance  to  be  correct.  But  if  all  the  errors  are  on  the  same  side,  if  all 
are  positive,  or  all  n^ative,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  form  a  sum 
total  of  the  errors. 

288.  No  organized  substance  contains  sufficient  oxygen  to  convert  all 
the  carbon  present  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  hydrogen  into  water. 
Hence,  in  order  to  a  complete  combustion,  new  oxygen  must  be  added 
firom  without  Both  on  physical  and  physiological  grounds,  it  has  often 
been  attempted  to  determine  the  equivalent  value  of  this  superadded 
quantity.  But  there  are  sources  of  error  which  render  this  attempt 
always  more  or  less  insecure. 

289.  The  albuminous  substances,  so  important  to  the  living  being,  and 
probably  many  other  organic  compounds,  contain  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, together  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  first 
two  of  these  can  scarcely  be  followed  with  such  precision  as  to  permit 
an  accurate  statement  of  their  amounts.     With  oxide  of  copper  at  a  red 
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heaJt,  sulphurous  acid  is  set  free :  and  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  solution 
of  potash,  the  apparent  amoimt  of  carbon  is  increased.  And  hence 
bodies  which  contain  much  sulphur  may  lead  to  very  considerable 
errors.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  there  is  a  similar  danger  of  error 
from  many  constituents  of  the  ash. 

290.  Up  to  the  present  time  chemistry  has  regarded  the  majority  of 
the  fixed  combinations  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  volatile  :  and  it 
was  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  unite 
them  in  one  general  view.  It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  most, 
if  not  all,  organic  tissues  proceed  from  complex  and  intimate  fusion  of  all 
the  various  kinds  of  matter  which  may  be  detected  in  them.  So  that 
organic  substances  the  most  diverse  may  result  from  the  luiion  of  the 
same  volatile  matters  with  different  ashy  constituents. 

291.  The  ash  furnished  by  a  red  heat  is  often  a  mixture  which  differs 
greatly  from  the  sum  of  the  inorganic  substances  of  the  corresponding 
fi'esh  animal  or  vegetable  part  The  changes  which  accompany  the 
formation  of  the  ash  may  often  be  accurately  followed.  But  many 
points  worthy  of  consideration  must  be  at  present  deferred. 

292.  The  bones,  the  teeth,  and  the  crystalline  globules  deposited  in 
the-  alkaline  urine  of  mammalia,  contain  certain  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid.  If  a  given  quantity  of  their  dried  powder  be  mixed  with  a  known 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the  latter, 
the  quantity  of  the  gas  so  driven  off  may  be  calculated  frt)m  the  total 
loss  of  weight,  allowing  for  the  circumstances  of  aqueous  evaporation. 
In  comparing  this  with  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  ash  of  these  parts, 
three  cases  may  occur.  As  an  instance  of  the  first,  we  may  adduce  the 
fact,  that  a  pulverized  human  femur  yielded  4*57  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  ash  of  the  same  bone  4*53.  Here  combustion  causes  no 
difference.  But  the  teeth  similarly  heated  give  3-26,  and  21 7;  so  that 
part  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  lost  at  a  red  heat  Finally,  the  solid 
port  of  the  urine  of  the  horse  gave  36  92  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
fi-esh  state :  while  the  loss  of  the  weight  in  the  ash  amounted  to  37*78 
per  cent  It  might  have  been  conceived  that  the  loss  in  the  latter  case 
was  possibly  due  to  a  salt  of  some  oiganic  acid  having  been  changed 
into  a  carbonate.  But  a  narrower  examination  revealed  the  true  cause 
of  the  increase.  Since  the  sulphates  then  present  were  changed  into 
metallic  sulphurets  at  the  red  heat,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  set  fi-ee 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  escaped  together  with  the  carbonic  acid. 
And  thus  we  see,  that  the  carbonic  acid,  which  we  find  in  the  ash,  affords 
a  very  inaccurate  measure  of  that  originally  present  in  the  fresh  state. 

293.  The  red  heat  may  produce  other  important  changes  in  the  vari- 
ous constituents;  so  that  an  analysis  of  the  ash  yields  compounds  which 
were  not  originally  present.  Besides  this,  many  substances  are  volati- 
lized, so  that  too  small  a  quantity  of  ash  is  obtained. 
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294.  The  sulphur  contained  in  fresh  organic  tissues  is  converted  by 
burning  into  sulphiuio  acid.  This  next  seeks  to  change  the  carbonates 
present  into  sulphates :  and  if  a  red  heat  be  long  applied  to  bodies  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  sulphurets  of  the  metals  are  formed,  and  sulphurous 
acid  is  set  free.  If  urine  contains  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  a  part  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  given  off  at  a  red  heat  '*) :  and  phosphate  of  soda  can 
set  free  both  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

295.  If  the  ash  were  simply  mixed  with  the  organic  oongtitaenta,  it 
might  be  expected  that  proper  solvents  would  withdraw  the  whole  of  it 
from  the  fresh  or  charred  mass.  In  the  bones  this  is  actually  the  case. 
And  hence,  according  to  Rose's  expression,  they  belong  to  the  class  oi 
teleoxygenous  organic  bodies.  For  water  and  acids  remove  frx>m  the 
fresh  tissue  all  those  salts  wiiich  remain  after  incineration.  The  teeth,  the 
otolithes  (Tab.  I.,  Fig.  iv.),  and  the  crystalline  globules  (Tab.  I.,  Fig.  xxi.), 
probably  possess  similar  characters.  The  burnt  mass  of  other  organic  sub- 
stances is  meroxygenous,  i.e,,  it  yields  to  proper  solvents  a  smaller 
amount  of  inorganic  matters,  than  does  the  ai^.  For  instance,  in  Rose's 
experiments,  the  solid  residuimi  of  ox's  blood  yielded  33  per  cent  lees, 
and  white  of  egg  51  per  cent  less;  while  albumen  exhibited  a  difference 
of  only  2*3  per  cent,  and  the  solid  residue  of  the  urine  only  -6  per  cent. 
But  no  organic  substance  hitherto  examined  is  anoxygenous,  t.«.,  its 
charred  mass  is  never  capable  of  retaining  all  its  mineral  oonstituentB 
under  the  influence  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

296.  The  properties  of  these  meroxygenous  bodies  confirm  our  previous 
(§  263)  conjecture,  that  many  constituents  of  the  ash  are  in  some  peculiar 
state  of  chemical  combination  with  the  volatile  elements.  The  nomen- 
clature of  Rose,  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  is  based  upon  his  notion, 
that  these  constituents  are  contained  in  the  fr'esh  substance  in  a  metallic 
and  not  oxidized  state.  A  very  simple  counter-experiment  suffices  to 
show  that  this  peculiarity  does  not  pertain  to  the  charred  mass  itsel£  If 
sugar,  which  itself  contains  no  fixed  matters  (§  262),  be  mixed  with  the 
ordinary  ashy  constituents,  and  the  whole  mass  charred,  these  may  be 
completely  withdrawn  fix)m  it  by  means  of  the  ordinary  solvents. 

297.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  several  constituents  of  mixtures 
like  the  blood,  the  urine,  and  the  solids  of  our  organism,  is  met  by  such 
serious  obstacles,  that  the  most  careful  researches  can  at  best  but  lead  to 
approximative  values,  which  can  only  be  made  use  of  within  certain 
limits.  The  quantity  of  coagulative  fibrine  varies  greatly  with  collateral 
circumstances.  Similarly,  it  depends  on  the  other  combinations  present 
whether  all,  or  only  part,  of  the  albumen  is  precipitated  by  coagulation. 
The  same  cause  breaks  down  many  bodies,  such  as  urea.  It  hinders  the 
recognition  of  particular  elements,  such  as  iron,  which  is  easily  found  in 
the  ash  in  a  much  larger  quantity.  Finally,  the  chemical  process 
adopted  may  form  new  compounds,  or  metamorphose  those  originally 
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present  Mere  exposure  to  Uie  atmosphere  for  some  time  often  changes 
susceptible  fetty  matters,  which  take  up  oxygen  greedily.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  bile  has  yielded  different  combinations  to  almost  every  modem 
chemist,  since  the  ease  with  which  this  mixture  is  decomposed  usually 
develops  new  products  at  each  step  of  the  experiment  If  we  add  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  of  urea,  a  part  of  this  sub- 
stance is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  And  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  that  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  excretory 
substances  obtained  from  the  urine,  or  other  constituents  of  the  body,  are 
reaUy  originaUy  present.  Spontaneous  decomposition  leads  to  similar 
evila  Thus,  instead  of  kreatin,  we  get  kreatinin ;  instead  of  the  hippurio^ 
the  benzoic  acid ;  instead  of  urea,  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  short,  an 
analysis  resembles  eveiy  other  scientific  observation,  in  being  valuable 
only  when  the  process  is  stated  by  which  the  results  were  obtained. 
When  the  observer  is  either  silent  about  the  means  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, or  commimicates  them  mysteriously  or  insufficiently,  the  analysis 
itself  is  almost  useless. 

298.  Ordinary  chemical  decomposition  consists  in  a  mutual  exchange 
of  equivalents,  dictated  by  the  degrees  of  affinity.  Since  the  atomic  weight 
of  carbonic  acid  is  22,  and  that  of  potash  48,  100  parts  of  simple  carbon- 
ate of  potash  contain  31  43  of  carbonic  acid.  Now  if  the  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  40,  57*14  parts  by  weight  are  required  to  expel  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  produce  simple  sulphate  of  potash;  and  if 
less  be  used,  the  change  is  only  partially  effected ;  while  if  more  be  added, 
a  corresponding  superfluous  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  the  free 
state.     The  amount  of  result  here  corresponds  to  that  of  the  operation. 

299.  There  are  many  &cts  which  apparently  lead  to  different  conclu- 
sions. Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  that  one  substance  should  be 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  to  give  rise  to  very  energetic  chemical 
changes  in  another  one.  Slight  traces  of  diastase  sqffice  to  convert 
considerable  quantities  of  paste  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar.  A  little 
ferment  is  sufficient  to  make  sugar  undei^o  fermentation,  and  yield 
carbonic  acid.  The  mere  presence  of  a  metal  such  as  platinum,  which 
appears  to  remain  unaltered,  decomposes  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  into 
oxygen  and  water.  Berzelius  ascribed  these  phenomena  to  a  catalytic 
forca  But  just  the  reverse  of  this  may  occur :  small  quantities  of  one 
substance  may  prevent  the  decomposition  of  other  massea  A  drop 
or  two  of  sulphuric  acid  enable  many  drachms  of  prussic  acid  to  retain 
their  power  for  years.  These  influences,  which  are  exerted  by  particular 
substances,  in  spite  of  their  extremely  small  quantity,  have  been  included 
under  the  name  of  contactive  operations. 

300.  In  all  of  these  cases  two  secondary  causes  usually  obtain.  The 
compound  which  yields  to  the  influence  of  contact  has  an  independent 
facility  of  decomposition.     Its  molecules  are,  as  it  were,  loosely  united. 
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The  change,  however,  does  not  appear  at  once  in  the  whole  mass;  but 
occurs  gradually.  These  &cts  support  the  opinion  lately  defended  by 
Liebig,  that  we  have  here  an  action  which  passes  firom  molecule  to  mole- 
cule. Such  substances  as  diastase  and  ferment  are  supposed  to  be  under- 
going a  metamorphosis^  which  in  its  turn  determines  a  change  in  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  surrounding  atoms  of  the  body  that  is  exposed 
to  this  contactive  influence.  The  decomposed  molecules  operate  upon 
their  neighbours  in  like  manner.  And  thus,  the  longer  the  process  con- 
tinues, the  more  extensive  are  the  results.  But  since  the  sum  of  the 
atoms  acting  by  contact  is  continually  enlarging,  cceteris  paribus,  the 
quantity  of  decomposition  in  an  unit  of  time  is  similarly  increased. 

The  influence  of  sulphuric  upon  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  similarly 
explained.  We  may  imagine,  that  traces  of  organic  substances,  mixed 
with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  gradually  decompose  it  by  a  contactive  pro- 
cess; and  that  sulphuric  acid  hind^*s  the  process  by  charring  these 
matters. 

301.  Contactive  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  made  use  of  in  certain 
functions  of  the  living  body.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  many  parts  of 
the  digestive  process,  and  even  the  fertilizing  influence  which  the  semen 
exerts  upon  the  ovum,  are  based  upon  such  actions. 

302.  The  metamorphosis  which  occurs  in  the  living  animal  is  chiefly 
influenced  by  three  organic  groups :  the  hydrates  of  [carbon,  the  fats,  and 
the  albuminous  substancea 

303.  One  atom  of  water  consists  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  one  atom 
of  hydrogen.  Now  when  an  oiganic  compound  contains  the  same  number 
of  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  together  with  a  certain  atomic 
quantity  of  carbon,  but  without  nitrogen  or  ash,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  present  with  the  same  mutual 
relations  as  in  water,  and  that  the  carbon  forms  an  addition  to  this 
supposed  hydrate.  The  name  hydrate  of  carbcm  has  reference  to  this 
theoretical  view.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
these  bodies  to  be  true  compounds  of  carbon  with  water. 

304.  We  may  conveniently  arrange  the  most  important  substances 
belonging  to  this  class  as  follows  : 


Substoaces. 

Quantities  per  Cent. 

Equiralent  Proportions. 

C 

H 

0 

Starch    .... 

43-65 

6-67 

49-68 

Cia"io^io^^       ^x 

Qara  .... 

42-10 

6-37 

51-53 

C>aH„0,,=     A,-f  HjO, 

Anhydrous  cane-ragor     . 

44-38 

6*41 

49-21 

Cm^io^io^       -Ai 

Crystallized  sugar  of  milk 

39-58 

6-72 

63-70 

C„H„0„=     A.+H,0, 

Anhydrous  lactic  acid 

44-30 

6-12 

49-58 

Ci   Hi   0;*  =  i  A 

Acetic  acid 

39-45 

6-67 

53-88 

'^  ^hXo.^^Xy'' 
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We  see  from  this  that  gum  contains  one  atom  more  water,  and  crystal- 
lijEod  sogar  of  milk  two  atoms  more  water,  than  starch  and  anhydrous 
sugar;  while  the  two  latter  exhibit  the  same  equivalent  composition. 
And  on  comparing  the  parts  per  cent  we  see  at  a  glance  what  important 
differences  are  exhibited  by  our  ultimate  analyses  even  in  the  case  of  the 
more  simple  oi^ganic  compounds  (§  279). 

305.  The  &tty  bodies  in  a  state  of  purity  also  belong  to  the  non-azotized 
oiganic  substances.  But  fat  and  the  &tty  acids  are  distinguished  by 
haying  a  very  high  percentage  of  carbon,  and  a  very  low  one  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  The  small  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  nevertheless,  pro- 
duces a  dose  approximation  in  their  equivalent  niunbem    For  instance : 


Human  fat         • 

Elain  of  the  haman  brain 

OliTeoa     . 

Hydrous  elaic  acid  . 

76-60 

12-06 

11-34 

Cs«H„0^=C.^H..O,+H,0, 

Hydrous  maigaric  acid 

76-56 

12-59 

11-85 

C.4Hs40,=C„H„0,H-H,0. 

Hydrous  stearic  acid   . 

76-69 

12-78 

10-63 

C«8H«sO,=C„He«0.+H,0, 

Cholaitcrin  (of  bile) 

83-74 

12-00 

4-26 

C,oH.,0, 

Glycerin     . 

39-52 

8-94 

51-64 

C«   H,    0.=C«    H«   O.H-H.O, 

306.  The  fats  saponify  under  the  influence  of  alkalies.  The  fiitty 
acids  thus  set  free  unite  with  them  to  form  8alt&  Thus,  for  instance, 
ordinary  hard  soap  contains  from  50  to  69  per  cent  of  elaic  acid  (with 
which  is  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  sebacic  acid),  4^  to  10  per  cent  of 
soda^  and  21  to  45  per  cent  of  water.  It  is  thus  a  soda-soap.  The  green 
soft  soap  is  a  potash  compound,  and  consists  of  44  per  cent  of  fatty  acids, 
9  J  potash,  and  46  ^  water.  In  the  same  way,  lead-plaster  is  a  compound 
of  oxide  of  lead  with  the  fettty  acids  of  the  olive  or  other  oils  from  which 
it  is  prepared.  A  considerable  quantity  of  glycerin  is  also  set  fr-ee 
during  the  process,  and  is  dissolved  in  the  water  which  is  present 

307.  It  is  supposed  by  chemists  that  the  natural  &t8  are  similar  soaps 
with  organic  bases.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  glycerin  acted  the 
part  of  a  base.  But  as  a  more  careful  examination  into  the  circumstances 
which  attend  decomposition  was  foimd  to  militate  against  this  opinion,  a 
hypothetical  radical  was  assumed,  and  called  lippyl  (C,  H,).  It  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  £a.ts  were  salts  formed  by  the  fatty  acids  with  oxide  of 
lippyL  The  fluid  elain  was  thus  an  elaate  of  the  oxide  of  lippyl,  while 
the  solid  stearin  and  margarin  were  its  stearate  and  margarate  respec- 
tively. And  when  the  £a.tty  acid  is  separated  by  other  acids,  glycerin  is 
produced  from  the  oxide  of  lippyl,  with  the  aid  of  some  atoms  of 
water  [C.  H,  0.  =  2  (C,  H,  D,)  +  3  (H,  0.)]. 

308.  If  the  &tty  matter  of  the  bile  be  heated  for  some  time  with  con- 
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centrated  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  it  remains  imdeoomposed.  Hence 
cholesterin  does  not  possess  the  capacity  of  forming  soaps  with  inor- 
ganic bases. 

309.  We  see  by  the  table  in  §  305  that  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  fatty  acids  greatly  exceeds  that  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  On  this  account  there  was  formerly  a  strong  inclination  to  regard 
them  as  hydro-carbons,  mixed  with  oxygen.  Theoretical  considerations  led 
to  the  attempt  to  group  the  formulae  of  many  organic  compounds  in  such 
a  way  as  that  certain  constant  equivalents  of  oxygen  should  be  contrasted 
with  multiple  equivalents  of  hydrocarbon.  Thus  making  such  an  at- 
tempt with  O4,  we  may  arrange  in  this  way  many  of  the  volatile  fittty 
acids,  and  even  the  not  very  volatile  margaric  acid,  as  weU  as  several 
other  organic  substances. 

Snbttanoet.  Equindent  Proportiooa. 

Fonnic  acid    • 
Acetic  acid 
Batyricacid  . 
Valerianic  acid     • 
Capreic  acid   . 
Caprylic  acid 
Caprinic  acid  • 
Margaric  acid      • 

We  shall  find  many  of  these  substances  occur  very  frequently  in  phy- 
siological researches.  They  may  either  be  produced  during  life,  or  as  a 
result  of  putre&ction,  or  imder  the  influence  of  artificial  chemical  decom- 
positions. 

310.  An  examination  into  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  will  teach  us, 
that  even  microscopic  observation  indicates  a  certain  relation  between 
the  most  highly  coloured  matters  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  fatty  sub- 
stances. It  is  true  that  the  elementary  analyses  hitherto  undertaken 
have  shown  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  hsQmatin  or  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  in  the  melanin  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
black  pigment,  and  in  the  cholepyrrhin  or  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 
But  none  of  these  have  been  isolated  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  to 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  admixture  with  other  and  foreign  azotized  com- 
binations. It  seems  possible  that  binaiy  compounds  of  &tty  and  other 
substances  here  occur.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  equivalents  deduced  for 
these  impure  mixtiu'es  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  most  important  coloured 
tissues  of  the  animal  body  are  distinguished  by  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon.  Although  the  superadded  nitrogen,  and  the  iron 
calculated  for  some  analyses,  considerably  lower  the  percentage  of  the 
other  constituents,  we  nevertheless  find  65*35  per  cent  of  carbon  in  the 
hsematin,  and  57*94  to  72*95  in  the  melanin. 

311.  The  group  of  albuminous  substan(fes,  or  protein  compounds,  as 
they  are  now  usually  termed,  forms  the  centre  of  those  oiganio  substances 
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on  which  the  constraction  of  the  most  highly  azotized  tiywues  of  oor 
body  immediately  depends.  Albumen^  fibrin,  and  casein  can  be  collected 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity ;  and  have  hence  been,  to  some  extent,  accu- 
rately investigated.  But  it  is  m(»:e  than  probable  that  even  here  also  we 
are  only  concerned  with  vaiyii^  mixtores  of  differont  substances, — ^that 
many  of  their  more  obvious  properties  depend,  not  so  much  on  the 
anginal  nature  of  the  organic  compound,  as  on  that  of  the  matters  present 
with  it  There  are  other  bodies  of  this  kind  which  lead  to  yet  more  vari- 
able results,  since  it  seems  impossible  to  exhibit  them  in  a  sufficiently 
constant  and  uniform  state.  Such  are  the  oxides  of  protein,  the  globulin 
which  is  obtained  from  the  blood,  the  albumen  contained  in  the  yolk  or 
vitellin,  legumin,  and  vegetable  gluten. 

312.  Mulder  formerly  supposed,  that  a  peculiar  azotized  compound  — 
protein  —  formed  the  basis  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein.  The  equiva- 
lents of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  united  with  it  were  believed  to  constitute 
the  distinction  between  these  three  bodies.  But  later  researches  have 
shown,  that  the  phosphorus  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  atomic  numbers 
which  he  assigned  it ;  and  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  produce  a 
protein  which  is  devoid  of  sulphur.  Hence  the  equivalent  numbers 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  elements  of  protein  or  other  albumin- 
ous bodies,  without  respect  to  their  sulphur,  do  not  represent  the  consti- 
tuents which  remain  after  the  subtraction  of  the  salts  of  their  ash.  If  it 
is  also  recollected,  that  many  albuminous  bodies  obstinately  retain  mix- 
tures of  their  &tty  and  fixed  constituents,  and  that,  in  all  probability, 
many  of  these  are  immediately  united  with  the  organic  substances,  it  will 
be  evident,  that  the  most  exact  ultimate  analysis  can  only  furnish  a  very 
incomplete  glimpse  of  the  composition  of  these  bodies.  If  we  retain  the 
equivalents  hitherto  assumed,  we  get  as  follows : — 


Percentage  Composition. 

Hypothetical 

III 

C 
53-48 
62-68 
54-21 

H 
7-17 
6-99 
715 

N 
15-73 
16-60 
15-80 

0 
23-62 
2373 
2-2-84 

c::fcN::o:: 

313.  These  substances  may  appear  in  the  coagulated  or  non-coagulated 
form.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  fluid,  or  in 
solutions  of  certain  salt&  In  the  former  case,  they  are  precipitated  in 
the  solid  form.  At  present  the  more  delicate  changes  upon  which  these 
differences  are  based  are  not  accurately  known.  The  coagulation  of  the 
blood  depends  on  the  separation  of  its  fibrin,  and  that  of  acidifying  milk 
on  the  deposit  of  its  casein. 

314.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  an  albumen  of  the  egg,  and  one  of  the 
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blood-serum;  or  of  a  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  muscles.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  composition  of  these  synonymous  substances  is 
not  completely  identical.  At  any  rate  there  are  facts  which  quite  suffice 
to  indicate  that  albiunen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  do  not  constitute  three  dii»> 
tinct  compounds,  but  that  they  frequently  merge  into  each  other.  One 
of  the  main  advantages  made  use  of  by  nature  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  tissues  seems  to  consist  in  the  numberless  changes  of 
which  the  compounds  included  in  this  albuminous  group  are  capable. 
In  this  way  a  slight  difference  in  the  relative  quantity  of  their  organic 
constituents  induces  a  considerable  alteration  of  their  physical  properties ; 
and  from  a  determinate  amoimt  of  decomposition,  foreign  substances  are 
easily  produced.  The  chemical  influences  to  which  albuminous  matters 
are  subjected  in  artificial  experiments  are  probably  &r  too  enei^tic  to 
enable  us  to  recognize,  with  even  tolerable  accuracy,  those  finer  processes 
of  metamorphosis  pursued  by  Nature  herself  in  the  living  body. 

315.  If  the  different  homy  tissues,  together  with  the  areolar  tissue, 
the  tendons,  and  the  membranes  composed  from  the  union  of  the  fibrous 
tissues, — such  as  the  corium,  or  the  membrane  of  the  isinglass, — and  the 
cartilage  of  bone  be  boiled  in  water,  a  part  of  their  substance  is  converted 
into  gelatin,  which  remains  dissolved  at  this  temperature,  but  congeals 
to  a  jeUy  on  cooling.  The  cartilages  of  the  adult  furnish  another  kind 
of  glue,  called  chondrin,  and  the  elastic  tissue  a  third  variety,  which 
is  distinguished  from  this  latter  through  its  not  being  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  iron. 

316.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  tissues  into  two  classes, 
the  albuminous  and  gelatinous.*  The  first  are  said  to  be  distinguished 
by  theur  being  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in  acetic  acid  bj  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  fit)m  their  smallest  traces  being  detect- 
ed by  the  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  latter  are  stated  not  to  exhibit 
this  reaction  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  But  we  may  easily 
convince  ourselves  that  the  acetic  solution  of  areolar  tissue,  of  tendon, 
and  of  other  gelatinous  bodies,  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  salt 
of  iron.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  the  fact  of  containing  an  albuminous 
substance  is  not  incompatible  with  the  capability  of  being  converted  into 
gelatin  at  a  higher  temperature. 

317.  Since  gelatin  is  the  result  of  a  change  effected  under  the 
influence  of  water  and  a  high  temperature,  we  might  expect  that  its 
composition  would  differ  from  that  of  the  substances  out  of  which  it  is 
produced.  Its  idtimate  analysis  is  subject  to  the  difficulties  already 
mentioned;  viz.,  that  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  substances  which  we  exa- 
mine, and  that  slight  differences  in  the  collateral  circimistances  may 

*  The  tenns  here  used  are  those  familiar  to  the  English  stadent  of  physiology ;  bot  the 
richer  and  more  accorate  German  adjectives  imply  that.the  two  classes  conkUn  albumen,  and 
yield  gelatin,  respectively. — Editor. 
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cause  impcHiant  ahomtioiia  in  its  characteiE.  But  tbe  results  hitherto 
obtained  may  at  least  serve  to  show  that  the  quantities  per  cent  are 
little,  Uioug^  visibly,  dianged     For  instance  : — 


Human  dcin  from  the  lole  of  the  foot 
Human  hair         •        •        •        . 

Testdon 

Air-bladder  of  the  ttni^geon  .         • 

Glntin  from  the  nme 

Glue  from  cartilage       •        •        • 


Pfefcentage  Compontkm. 

C 

H 

N 

0 

50-20 

6-78 

17-23 

2579 

50-22 

6-39 

17-23 

26-16 

50-14 

717 

18-32 

24-37 

49*42 

6-90 

18-79 

24-89 

49-37 

6-56 

18-37 

25-70 

49-47 

6-66 

14-49 

29-38 

HypoUietical 
EquivakiitB. 


^48  ^se  Nj4  0i, 

^41  ^99  Ni40i8 

^48^41  N^aO,, 

^48  H4oN,50,8 

C48  Ha.NjaOjB 
C40  H,gNioO,8 


318.  The  composition  of  the  albuminous  substances  contained  in 
Tegetables  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  albimien  of  animals  :  so 
mudi  so,  that  it  has  been  alleged,  although  probably  with  incorrectness, 
that  they  are  identical  in  both  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  ultimate 
analysis  of  chitin,  a  substance  which  occurs  in  the  homy  wing-cases  of 
insects,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  sever&l  invertebrata,  led  Schmidt, 
KoeUiker,  Loewig,  and  Lehmann  to  the  opinion,  that  it  consists  of  a 
hydrate  of  carbon,  similar  to  vegetable  fibre,  and  united  with  a  highly 
azotized  substance. 

319.  Many  of  the  alkaloids  and  their  congeners  may  be  obtained 
finom  the  fresh  animal  tissues,  in  health  or  disease,  or  as  products  of 
their  decomposition.  To  this  group  of  organic  substances  belong  krea- 
tin  (C,H,N«04),  and  kreatinin  (CgHyN^O,),  which  may  be  obtained 
from  muscle,  soup,  and  urine;  the  glucin  (C4H4Na04),  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  glue  by  means  of  strong  acids ;  leucin 
(Cjj  Ha  N,  O4),  which,  according  to  Mulder,  corresponds  with  oxide  of 
casein,  and  which  may  be  obtained  either  artificiaUy  from  casein,  flesh, 
or  gluten,  and  also  by  the  putre&ction  of  casein  or  gum ;  and  tyrosin 
(Ci,  Hg  N,  O5),  which  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  of  albu- 
minous substances  by  acetic  acid.  So  likewise  the  urine,  and  the  fluid 
of  the  allantois,  which  is  related  to  it,  frimish  many  compounds  that 
may  be  regarded  as  alkaloids  containing  oxygen.  Thus,  for  instance, 
urea  (C,  H*  N,  0,),  allantoin  (C*  H,  N,  0,) — ^which  has  been  found  in  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  allantois  of  many  ruminants,  and  in  the  urine  of 
young  calves:  —  Guanin  (C10H4N4O1),  which  has  been  observed  in 
guano  and  in  the  excrement  of  spiders,  and  xanthin  (O^H^N^O,), 
and  cystin,  which  appear  in  many  urinary  calculi. 

320.  Some  of  these  compounds  are  distinguished  by  being  rich  in 
sulphur.  The  taurin  obtained  frt)m  bOe  (O^HyNS^Oe)  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Redtenbacher,  25-6  per  cent,  and  cystin  (CeHeN  8,04) 
26-7  per  cent  of  sulphur. 
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321.  We  shall  see  that  the  urine  is  the  means  of  excreting  a  great 
part  of  the  nitrogen  required  to  leave  our  body.  From  it  we  obtain 
many  substances, — urea,  uric  acid,  and  hippuric  acid — ^which  form  a 
series  with  a  diminishing  quantity  of  nitrogen.  The  hippuric  acid  finally 
yields  the  non-azotized  benzoic  acid,  as  the  product  of  its  spontaneous 
decomposition.  The  results  of  an  ultimate  analysis  of  these  substances 
are  as  follows : — 


Percentage  Compoaition. 

Equivalent 
Proportione. 

Urea    .... 
Uric  acid  •        .        • 
Hippuric  acid 
Benzoic  add 

C 

19-76 
35-33 
59-91 
68-30 

H 

6-71 
2-38 
4-96 
4-86 

N 
46-73 
34-6 

7-82 

0 
26-81 
27-69 
27-31 
26-84 

322.  Urea  is  the  most  azotized  substance  hitherto  met  with.  It  may 
be  artificially  obtained  from  cyanate  of  ammonia,  by  way  of  interchange 
(C,NO  +  NH,  +  HO=C,H,NA).  A  glance  at  the  remainder  of  the 
above  table  shows  us,  that  the  amoimt  of  carbon  continually  increases 
while  that  of  the  nitrogen  decreases. 

323.  The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  organic  substances  is 
&voured  by  their  looser  mutual  connection,  as  well  as  by  heat,  oxygen, 
water,  or  the  presence  of  other  substances  already  imdergoing  metamor- 
phosis. Fermentation  and  putre&ction,  although  ascribed  exclusively  to 
the  constituents  of  plants  and  animals,  do  not  essentially  form  processes 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  union  of  the 
constituents  of  organic  bodies,  their  easier  transition  into  other  sub- 
stances, and  their  inclination  to  form  products  of  combustion,  only 
furnish  a  more  finvourable  nidus  for  incidents,  the  operation  of  which 
is  not  altogether  unknown  even  in  inorganic  matter. 

324.  When  starch  (Ci,  H,o  0,o),  or  the  paste  produced  by  boiling  it  in 
water,  imdei^oes  fermentation,  dextrin  (§  173)  is  first  formed,  and  sub- 
sequently grape  sugar  (C„  H^q  Ojo).  According  to  existing  chemical  ideas, 
we  have  here  a  simple  interchange  of  atoms.  Sugar  of  milk  or  lactin 
(C,jH„0„=2  (CeHj04)  +  H,0,)  is  often  transformed  into  lactic  acid 
(Cj  Hs  Oft).  Here  the  only  change  is  the  loss  of  the  atoms  of  water.  The 
first  of  these  is  named  the  saccharine,  and  the  second  the  lactic,  fermen- 
tation. 

325.  The  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations  consist  in  the  appearance 
of  these  substances  respectively,  as  secondary  products  of  metamorphosis. 
Cane  and  milk  sugar  are  converted  into  grape  sugar,  before  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  alcohol.  The  production  of  alcohol  is  capable  of  setting 
free  carbonic  acid.     But  in  order  to  this,  the  addition  of  oxygen  is  not 
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abaolntely  necessary.  Some  atoms  of  water  are  all  that  is  required. 
Thus  one  atom  of  crystallized  sugar  of  milk  (Oi,  Hj,  Oj,),  or  one  atom  of 
anhydrous  cane-sugar  (C„H,oO,o)  +  2  atoms  of  water  (H,0,)=4  atoms 
of  alcohol  (CjHsOO-f^  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  (4  CO,).  But  when 
alcohol  is  converted  into  vinegar,  an  increment  of  oxygen  is  required; 
for  2  atoms  alcohol  (C^  H,  0,)H-4  atoms  of  oxygen=l  atom  acetic  acid 
(C,  H,  O4) + 2  atoms  of  water  (H,  0,). 

326.  When  fets  become  rancid,  fetty  acids  are  produced.  The  putre- 
&etion  of  albuminous  bodies,  and  even  the  fermentation  of  hydrates  of 
carbon  which  they  induce,  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  volatile  fatty  acids. 
The  putre&ction  of  the  coagulated  fibrine  of  the  blood  furnishes  butyric 
add,  with  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  leucin,  and 
tyromn.  Under  similar  circumstances,  casein,  which  is  devoid  of  fitt,  first 
forms  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  ammonia,  valerianic  and  butyric  acids,  leucin,  a  substance  having 
a  fiadcal  odour,  and  an  acid  which  undergoes  decomposition  into  ammonia, 
lyrosin,  and  another  compoimd.  If  cane-sugar  be  allowed  to  ferment 
under  the  influence  of  casein,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  are  set  free, 
while  butyric  acid  accompanies  their  formation.  Sugar  of  milk  also 
exhibits  the  phenomena  of  butyric  fermentation.  Under  the  influence  of 
putrefying  albuminous  substances,  the  lactate  of  lime  is  converted  into 
the  butyrate  of  the  same  earth. 

327.  Putrefying  urea  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  One 
atom  of  urea  (C,  H*  N,  0,)  -|-  2  atoms  water  (H,  0,),  give  2  atoms  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  [2(NH,H-  CO,)].  This  circimistance  contributes  to  the 
alkalinity  which  the  originally  acid  human  mine  assumes  in  the  course 
of  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  access  of 
oxygen  and  water  transforms  uric  acid  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid.  For 
one  atom  of  uric  acid  (C5  H,  N,  O3)  -f  3  atoms  of  oxygen  (O3)  -+■  2  atoms 
of  water  (H,  0,)=1  atom  of  urea  (C,  H^  N,  0,) -+■  3  atoms  of  carbonic 
acid  (3  CO3).  And  finally,  we  have  already  seen  (§  321),  that  the  putre- 
fisiction  of  hippuric  acid  (CnHgNOf)  evolves  the  non-azotized  benzoic 
acid(C,H3  0,). 

328.  From  what  has  just  been  mentioned  it  is  evident,  that  hydrogen, 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  are  frequently  set  free  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  and  putrefaction ;  while,  vice  vend,  these  processes 
often  demand  the  addition  of  oxygen,  or  of  atoms  of  water.  The  mode 
of  decomposition,  and  the  products  to  which  it  gives  rise,  vary  with  the 
attendant  circumstances,  and  with  the  degree  of  warmth  which  is  present 
to  focilitate  the  process.  If  water  is  at  the  same  time  decomposed,  or 
hydrogen  furnished  from  other  sources,  a  part  of  the  carbon  may  be  con- 
verted into  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  incomplete  access  of  oxygen  may 
famish  carbonic  oxide.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  often  metamor- 
phosed into  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
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329.  By  chemical  processes,  and  especially  by  means  of  oxidizing  sub- 
stances, we  can  artificially  produce  not  only  the  putre&ctive  gases,  but  also 
many  of  the  organic  compounds  which  accompany  them.  The  spontaneous 
decomposition  seen  in  many  organic  substances,  depends  upon  a  series 
of  interchanges,  which  are  &cilitated,  and  now  and  then  hastened,  by 
collateral  causes;  but  it  does  not  depend  upon  special  phenomena^ 
which  no  other  circumstances  can  reproduce.  Since  the  results  are  fre- 
quently determined  by  the  access  of  oxygen,  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion have  been  represented  as  a  kind  of  combustion.  But  from  what  has 
been  already  stated  it  is  evident,  that  this  view  is  to  a  certain  extent 
one-sided.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  interchange  which  accompany 
these  two  processes  only  require  atoms  of  water,  and  many  do  not  even 
demand  this  to  go  through  at  least  a  certain  part  of  their  coiurse. 

330.  This  statement  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the  living  body. 
The  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  blood  certainly  forms  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  metamorphoses  of  substance.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  production  of  water,  to  which  the  inspired  oxygen  contributes, 
support  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  process  of  combustion,  and  an  energetio 
elementary  analysis,  continually  going  on  in  our  body.  But  this  change 
does  not  always  proceed  directly  and  completely  to  its  uttermost;  since 
the  effete  compounds  are  not  entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  water, 
nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  but  also  into  other  oi^ganic  bodies,  such  as  urea, 
uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  colouring  matters,  mucus,  and  other  excretory 
products.  Hence  we  have  a  limited  elementary  analysis,  and  not  a  putre- 
&ction  which  is  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  results.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  many  phenomena  of  interchange  occur  quite  independently  of  any 
assistance  from  the  inspired  oxygen,  just  as  many  stages  of  fermentation 
are  possible  without  the  access  of  atmospheric  air. 

331.  The  looser  atomic  afl&nity  which  is  exhibited  by  the  most  im- 
portant compounds  in  the  hiunan  body,  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  of 
water  (with  which  it  is  everywhere  saturated),  fevomr  that  spontaneous 
decomposition  which,  when  more  or  less  unimpeded,  constitutes  putrefec- 
tion.  The  an-angement  of  the  living  organism,  the  continual  movement 
of  the  blood,  the  limited  access  of  oxygen,  the  degree  of  warmth  which  in 
a  great  measure  depends  on  it,  the  exclusion  of  many  tissues  from  the 
access  of  the  atmosphere,  the  periodical  ejection  of  useless  oi^gauic  com- 
poimds  which  are  useful  in  claiming  the  oxygen  introduced,  and  finally, 
the  suitable  propinquity  of  tissues  which  act  upon  each  other,  — all  these 
are  circiunstances  which  permit  the  body  so  beautifully  to  fulfil  its  final 
causes,  not  merely  in  spite  of  the  great  mutabiUly  of  its  materials,  but 
rather  because  of  it  (§  8).  It  thus  possesses  a  capacity  of  continual  fluc- 
tuation, which  only  fiuls  imder  certain  morbid  conditions;  and  even  then, 
not  unfrequently  furnishes  products  which  in  a  great  degree  correspond 
with  those  of  an  unimpeded  putrefaction. 
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332.  The  combinations  which  are  produced  by  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition, and  which  can  be  artificially  obtained,  not  unfi^quently  recur  in 
the  living  body  in  a  certain  series.  The  starch  taken  as  food  is  capable 
of  changing  into  sugar,  and  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid.  Volatile  fatty 
acids  are  frequently  produced  from  fats  or  hydrates  of  carbon.  Organic 
salts  are  converted  into  carbonates,  prior  to  their  removal  by  the  urine. 
According  to  Liebig,  the  watery  extract  of  muscle  contains  no  trace  of 
area.  But  the  kreatin  which  it  yields  is  decomposed  into  sarcosin  and 
urea  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  327)  by  the  action  of  caustic  baryta 
at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  uric  acid  of 
the  living  body  undergoes  a  transformation  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid 
(§  327).  And  a  consideration  of  the  changes  which  are  undergone  by 
different  substances  from  their  entrance  into  the  intestinal  canal  to  their 
exit  in  the  urine,  will  explain  many  similar  phenomena.  The  total  change 
of  matter  depends  upon  a  mutual  metamorphosis,  which  differs  both  in 
its  quaHty  and  quantity  fix)m  putre&ction  and  simple  combustion.  For 
the  several  constituents  of  our  ever  militant  oiganism  have  an  exact 
mutual  action,  which  permits  none  but  certain  determinate  decomposi- 
tions, so  long  as  health  endures. 
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333.  The  great  object  of  food  is,  to  replace  those  compounds  which 
have  been  rendered  useless  or  have  been  expelled  from  the  body  by 
other  functions,  and  thus  to  maintain  unaltered  the  bulk  of  the  oi^ganized 
being.  Under  &vourable  circumstances  it  also  furnishes  a  certain  sur- 
plus, which  is  appUcable  to  the  increase  of  the  existing  parts,  or  to  the 
growth  of  the  entire  oi^ganism. 

334.  In  order  that  the  substances  thus  introduced  should  be  capable 
of  fulfilling  this  purpose,  they  must  be  transformed  into  definite  organic 
combinations.  Since  these  are  composed  of  the  simple  substances  of 
inorganic  nature,  it  might  seem  in  itself  not  impossible  that  the  latter 
should  fulfil  the  purpose  of  food.  But  we  are  here  met  by  a  pecu- 
liar law,  which  not  only  holds  good  for  the  nutrition  of  the  individual, 
but  also,  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species.  In  the 
phenomena  of  reproduction  we  shall  see  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  new  organized  being  of  the  existing  world  which  is  produced  imme- 
diately from  inorganic  matter.  Each  springs  from  certain  organic  com- 
binations, which  were  in  their  turn  derived  from  a  parent  mass  of  the 
same  kind.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  individual  can  only  be  sustained 
by  an  organic,  and  not  by  an  inorganic,  food. 

335.  But  we  are  not  hence  to  suppose  these  inoi^ganic  substances  useless. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  gases  and  minerals  introduced  in  the  water,  the 
decoctions,  and  fermented  liquors  which  we  drink,  together  with  the  ashy 
constituents  contained  in  the  more  soHd  food,  and  the  salts, — such  as 
common  salt, — ^which  we  use  to  season  it,  are  frequently  made  subservient 
to  the  metamorphosis  of  organic  structures.  And  those  parts  which 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  ash,  or  a  considerable  proportion  of  soda  or 
phosphatic  compounds,  require  a  r^ular  supply  of  these  substance& 
The  carbonic  acid  of  the  water  we  drink  can  hold  in  solution  the  simple 
carbonate  of  lime  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  organism,  while  the  ^t 
we  eat  may  introduce  the  requisite  soda. 

336.  Since  food  may  be  derived  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom, 
its  primary  division  is  into  vegetable  or  animal.  A  combination  of  the 
two  constitutes  a  mixed  diet.  And  an  examination  into  their  elementary 
constituents  leads  to  a  distinction  which  is  much  more  important  than 
this  superficial  one.     The  hydrates  of  carbon,  such  as  starch  and  the 
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different  kinds  of  sugar,  together  with  the  pure  fatty  and  oily  substances, 
form  non-azotized  aliments:  while  the  albuminous  substances  are  azo- 
tized.  A  mixed  diet  will  contain  ternary  and  quaternary  organic  com- 
poimds  (§  269).  Most  of  the  substances  which  Nature  offers  as  food 
belong  to  this  mixed  class.  The  potato  chiefly  contains  starch,  but  the 
granules  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  xvn.  a)  of  this  material  constitute  only  the  contents 
of  its  cells  :  the  remaining  part  of  its  substance  contains  nitrogen,  though 
only  in  sparing  quantity.  The  adipose  tissue  exhibits  a  similar  condition. 
Tlie  oily  content  of  the  &t-cells  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  xxvii.)  consists  only  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  while  their  walls,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
tissues  which  occupy  their  interstices,  are  composed  of  albuminous  mate- 
rials. And  although  most  of  the  animal  tissues  belong  to  the  class  of 
azotized  substances,  still  flesh  must  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  food,  since  &t 
cells  are  interposed  between  the  muscular  £Eiscicle& 

337.  The  sensation  of  hunger,  which  is  especially  felt  in  the  stomach, 
and  that  of  thirst,  which  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  throat,  reveal  to  us  the 
necessity  of  solid  and  fluid  aliment,  of  food  and  drink.  But  daily  experi- 
ence teaches  us,  that  these  two  kinds  of  sustenance,  which  chiefly  differ 
firom  each  other  by  the  degree  of  their  density,  cannot  be  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished. A  juicy  fruit  assuages  thirst,  and  a  strong  semisolid  jelly,  or 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  allays  himger.  Chemical  examination  explains  why 
their  effects  thus  meige  into  each  other.  For  the  ordinary  drinks  contain 
more  or  less  solid  matter.  And  even  those  kinds  of  food  which  appear  to 
be  perfectly  diy  give  off  considerable  quantities  of  volatile  combinations 
on  exposure  to  high  temperatures. 

338.  The  water  of  a  nmning  spring  at  Bern  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-0005  to  10008  at  46-4  to  50°;  and  evolves  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid  at  the  boiling  point  The  total  quantity  of  these  gases 
amormts  to  from  4-47  to  803  per  cent — on  an  average  to  6*8  per  cent — 
of  the  volume  of  liquid  from  which  they  are  expelled.  The  water  itself 
contains  silicic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of 
magnesium,  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash,  carbonate,  nitrate,  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  iron.  These 
substances  altogether  weigh  from  l-44th  to  1-1 4th,  or  on  an  average 
l-20th,  per  cent  of  the  water.  Sixty-one  cubic  inches  contain  from  3  07 
to  61  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  :  the  average  quantity  being  4-85. 

339.  A  good  meat  broth  leaves  about  1 J  per  cent  of  solid  matters  : 
lemonade  3^,  Rhine  wine  2  to  5^,  and  strong  beer  4^  to  7^  per  cent. 
Juicy  cucumbers  only  yield  about  3,  and  fresh  onions  6  per  cent 

Raw  potatoes  and  fresh  beef  each  lose  about  |ths  of  their  weight  when 
thoroughly  dried ;  and  bread  somewhat  less  than  half  its  weight  Peas, 
beans,  and  lentils  give  off  14  to  16  per  cent.  Unripe  cherries,  plums, 
and  apricots,  generally  contain  rather  more  water  than  ripe  fruit  of  the 
same  kinds. 
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Unless  some  part  of  it  is  converted  into  volatile  fatty  acid,  it  is  evident 
that  the  adipose  tissue  can  only  lose  so  much  in  drying  as  is  given  off  by 
the  foreign  tissues  which  it  contains.  Thus  hog's  lard  only  loses  2*4,  and 
mutton  suet  3*8,  per  cent  Crystallized  cane-sugar  only  loses  the  water 
condensed  between  its  minute  particles :  thus  it  yields  scarcely  '6  per 
cent 

340.  The  &ct,  that  a  solid  and  apparently  diy  aliment  introduces  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  into  the  body,  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
in  all  researches  having  reference  to  this  part  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
matter.  For  instance,  a  diabetic  patient  may  pass  more  water  in  his 
urine  than  he  has  taken  in  the  form  of  drink.  But  if  we  add  to  this  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  his  food,  we  shall  generally  find  that  it 
makes  up  for  the  difference. 

341.  The  intoxicating  effect  of  fermented  drinks  mainly  depends  on 
their  alcoholic  contents.  The  different  varieties  of  beer  usually  include 
from  1-5  to  8*33  per  cent  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  Rhine  wines  give 
9-8  to  12-7  per  cent,  the  white  French  wmes  12*3  to  14-2,  the  red  12-4  to 
23',  the  sacks,  or  sweet  wines,  9*9  to  25*9,  and  genuine  champagne  11*8 
to  13*3.  But  it  is  obvious,^  that  the  other  constituents  which  are  present 
with  the  alcohol  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  effect  of  the 
drink.  The  smell  of  wine  depends  on  the  cBuanthic  ether  contained  in  its 
volatile  oiL  Brandy  contains  J,  4  alcohol,  or  even  more.  A  part  of 
this  is  evaporated  in  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
skin.  And  in  this  way,  the  tension  of  the  expired  air — and  therefore  its 
volume  (§  187  etseq.) — is  increased. 

342.  Infusions  or  decoctions  of  tea,  coflee,  and  chocolate,  the  different 
kinds  of  broth,  and  milk  —  which  is  the  most  natural  of  all  drinks  —  aU 
operate  by  means  of  the  various  soHd  compounds  dissolved  in  them. 
But  oiu*  present  chemistry  is  insufficient  for  a  clear  explanation  of  their 
influence.  Accidental  experience  is  here  more  successful  than  all  the 
efforts  of  science. 

343.  The  beans  of  coffee  (Cofea  arabica),  together  with  the  leaves  of 
the  Chinese  tea  {Thea  bohea),  and  of  the  Paraguay  tea  {Hex  paroffuaierms, 
St  Hilaire ;  /.  goTtgonha,  Martins)  drunk  in  South  America,  all  contain 
an  alkaloid  which  has  the  same  ultimate  composition.  Both  thein  and 
caffein  yield  C,gH,oN404 :  so  that  both  contain  49*3  per  cent  carbon,  5*2 
hydrogen,  291  nitrogen,  and  16*4  oxygen.  Some  have  wished  to  deduce 
the  peculiar  effects  of  these  drinks  from  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  their  alkaloids.  But  we  shall  hereafter  mention  facts  which 
teach,  that  the  mere  quantity  of  nitrogen  affords  no  measure  of  the 
influence  which  a  particular  kind  of  ahment  may  exert  It  is  probable 
that  the  action  of  cocoa,  the  seed  of  Theobroma  cacao,  which  is  made  use 
of  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate,  is  referable  to  its  albumen  (16*7  per 
cent),  its  starch  (10*9),  its  oil,  or  the  cocoa  butter  (53*1  per  cent),  and 
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the  alkaloid    it    contains.      The    latter,   which    is    caUed  theobromin 
(C^ioNjO,),  yields  35  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

344.  Meat-broth  which  has  been  obtained  by  gradually  raising  the 
heat,  and  which  has  been  freed  from  most  of  the  coagulated  albumen  by 
careful  skimming,  contains  the  following  substances: — ^lactic  acid  (§  304), 
inofiic  acid  (CioHeN,0,o4-HO),  glutin  (§317),  tritoxide  of  protein 
(Ctt  H„  N«  Ojp),  kreatin  (§  319),  kreatinin  (§  319),  and  about  one-fourth 
of  an  ashy  residuum,  four-fifths  of  which  is  soluble  in  water.  By  this 
process  the  meat  is  so  completely  extracted  as  to  be  rendered  quite 
tasteless.  But  if  flesh  is  placed  at  once  in  boiling  water,  the  superficial 
stratum  of  coagulated  albumen  hinders  the  complete  action  of  the  fluid : 
and  the  soup  loses  what  the  meat  gains  in  flavour. 

345.  What  are  called  soup-  or  meat-lozenges  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
oi  gelatin  (§  317).  But  since  this  substance  forms  only  a  small  con- 
stituent of  strong  meat-broth,  it  is  evident  that  their  solution  cannot  be 
an  efficient  substitute  for  a  strong  soup.  Hence  they  only  subserve  those 
nutritional  purposes  to  which  a  solution  of  gelatin  would  suffice. 

346.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  exclusive  use  of  azotized  or  non- 
azotized  aliments  is  as  little  able  to  maintain  the  body  as  a  supply  of 
merely  inorganic  matter.  Its  requirements  can  only  be  satisfied  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  diflerent  constituents,  in  a  form  which  renders  them 
acc^sible  to  the  existing  forces  of  the  organism.  These  conditions  are 
beautifully  fulfilled  by  the  milk  which  nature  furnishes  to  the  sucking 
animal.  Its  casein  represents  the  albuminous  substances;  its  sugar  of 
milk,  the  hydrates  of  carbon;  its  butter,  the  fiitty  matters;  and  its  ashy 
compounds,  those  mineral  bodies  which  are  independently  necessary,  or 
are  usually  introduced  as  a  relishing  addition  to  the  food. 

347.  The  vegetable  aliments  are  the  means  of  introducing  a  large 
quantity  of  the  hydrates  of  carbon,  such  as  starch,  and  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  sugar.  But  these  combinations  do  not,  as  such,  form  permanent 
constituents  of  the  solid  animal  tissues.  They  undergo  a  combustion 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water;  or  exist  as  soluble  bodies  in  particular 
fluids,  such  as  the  blood,  the  bile,  and  the  urine;  or  perhaps  contribute, 
by  means  of  their  elementary  constituents,  to  the  production  of  other 
substances.  In  their  original  form,  they  are  incapable  of  affording  a 
permanent  foimdation  for  the  chemical  construction  of  the  animal 
tissues. 

348.  The  starch  graniQes  (Tab.  I.,  Fig.  xvii.,  a),  such  as  are  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables,  are  unchanged  by 
cold  water.  But  when  treated  with  hot  water,  they  form  a  paste  which 
is  converted  into  dextrin  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess (§  173),  and  is  thence  easily  transformed  into  grape  sugar.  These 
phenomena  sufficiently  explain  why  those  kinds  of  food  which  contain 
most  starch  (such  as  potatoes,  flour,  sago,  and  arrowroot),  are  exposed  to 
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the  influence  of  warm  water,  and  why  flour  is  subjected  to  a  deter- 
minate process  of  fermentation  before  being  eaten  as  bread. 

349.  The  cellulose  (C^^  H,!  0«)  so  closely  related  to  starch,  and  which 
is  contained  in  the  walls  of  vegetable  ceUs,  may  for  the  most  part  be 
so  changed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  to  ofler  with  iodine  a 
colour  quite  afi  striking  as  that  of  starch  itsel£  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  walls  of  the  diflerent  sohd  vegetable  tissues  behave  very 
differently  to  the  digestive  fluids.  Dense  woody  cells,  such  as  occur  in 
the  stones  of  cherries,  plums,  and  apricots,  or  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves,  can  pass  imchanged  through  the  whole  alimentary 
canal.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  seal  up  their  contents  hermetically, 
and  thus  render  them  useless  to  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
yielding  vegetable  membranes  are  sooner  or  later  overcome.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  contrast  may  not  be  due  to  differences  in 
their  chemistry,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  physical  circumstances  of  their 
aggr^ation. 

350.  Pectin  or  vegetable  gelatin,  and  the  pectic  acid  which  is  pro- 
duced from  it  by  alkalies  (Ci,  Hg  Ojo),  occurs  in  juicy  fruits,  stalks,  and 
root&  It  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  the  preceding  substances,  and 
to  yield,  like  the  hydrates  of  carbon,  materials  for  nutrition  rather  than 
for  development  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  vegetable  mucus 
(C,4  H,o  Oi«)  which  is  contained  in  saloop  and  similar  drinks. 

351.  From  the  destiny  of  grape-sugar,  which  is  either  introduced  as 
such  into  the  alimentary  canal  or  produced  here  from  cane-sugar,  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  can  be  of  more  than  transitory  importance  to  the 
organism.  If  present  in  too  laige  a  quantity,  a  part  of  it  may  be  given 
off*  in  the  urine.  At  other  times  it  is  metamorphosed  or  destroyed  by 
processes  of  fermentation.  The  vinous  fermentation  (§  325)  leads  to  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  the  mucous  to  that  of  lactic 
acid  (§  325),  mannite  (C,  H,  Og),  and  a  gum-like  mass  ;  and  the  butyric 
fermentation  to  that  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  butyric  acid, — ^which 
latter  can  be  obtained  frx)m  lactic  acid  with  the  aid  of  water  (§  326). 

352.  The  digestibihty  of  &t,  like  that  of  cellulose,  depends  partly  on 
its  mode  of  aggregation,  its  fusibiUty,  and  the  quantity  which  is  intro-  • 
duced  at  once.     Thus,  under  un&vourable  circumstances,  masses  of  fot 
may  be  discharged  with  the  fioeces.     Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  &t 
may  either  imdergo  combustion,  or  may  be  deposited  in  the  tissues. 

353.  Albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  are  introduced  in  the  fluid  or  solid 
form  with  many  kinds  of  animal  food  Although  they  constitute  the 
essential  conditions  of  maintenance  and  growth,  still  their  usefulness 
is  also  dependent  on  the  form  in  which  they  are  aggregated,  and  the 
various  circumstances  which  are  connected  herewith.  The  hard  albu- 
men of  boiled  ^gs  is  overcome  with  more  difficulty  than  when  it  is 
in  a  fluid  or  dissolved  state.     The  fibres  of  meat  sometimes  partially 
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defy  the  digeetiye  powers.     And  bard  casein  always  ofiers  a  considerable 
obstacle. 

354.  Theoretically,  the  blood  ought  to  constitute  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties  of  food,  since  it  could  most  easily  replace  that  mixture  in  our 
body  from  which  all  the  excretions  proceed.  But  dietetic  experience,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  instinct  of  selection,  rather  contradicts  than  supports 
this  supposition.  Blood  itself  is  rarely  made  use  of  as  food.  Certainly 
blood-puddings  are  by  no  means  so  easy  of  digestion,  as  one  might  at  first 
sight  expect  The  masses  of  coagulated  fibrin  may  present  many  obsta- 
cles to  the  process.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  solution  of  fibrin  which 
the  stomach  would  contain  might  lead  to  metamorphoses  which  would 
partially  neutralize  its  usefulness.  Besides,  the  small  proportion  of  fitt 
contained  in  the  blood  (-1  to  *33  per  cent  of  the  fresh  fluid)  allows  the 
azotized  constituents  too  great  a  preponderance.  If  the  entire  mass 
contains  53*6  per  cent  of  carbon,  7*6  hydrogen,  15*8  nitrogen,  and  23*0 
oxygen,  its  composition  approximates  to  that  of  the  pure  albuminous  sub- 
stances, which  are  xmable  to  nourish  the  organism  without  some  foreign 
admixture  (§  346).  It  is  true  that  meat  which  has  been  cleaned  from 
all  visible  fet  exhibits  an  elementary  composition  which  is  very  similar  to 
this  (53*4  per  cent  carbon,  7*9  hydrogen,  15*7  nitrogen,  and  23*0  oxygen). 
But  we  generally  eat  it  with  the  masses  of  fiit  attached  to  it,  and  with 
other  compensative  sauces  or  seasonings.  In  addition  to  this,  it  con- 
tains more  potash  and  magnesia,  while  the  blood  contains  more  soda 
and  lime. 

355.  The  preparation  and  mixture  of  the  different  alimentary  matters 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  their  dietetic  value.  But  while 
instinct  often  leads  us  to  very  suitable  combinations,  hyper-civilization, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  particular  arrangements,  which  are  not 
so  much  foimded  upon  gustative  pleasure  as  upon  certain  prevailing 
feshions  to  which  the  individual  gradually  has  to  conform. 

356.  As  already  mentioned,  there  are  natural  reasons  for  our  mixing  a 
food  which  is  rich  in  starch — such  as  potatoes  or  bread — with  salt  or 
butter.  The  different  acidulous  salads,  powerful  condiments  such  as 
pepper  or  mustard,  and  alcoholic  drinks,  are  intended  to  sustain  the 

'  stomach  in  digesting  substances  not  easily  overcome ;  and  the  coffee 
without  milk  which  is  taken  after  dinner,  tends  to  counteract  the  disad- 
vantageous influence  which  distention  of  the  stomach  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing on  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The  mode  of  preparation  has  also  an 
important  influence  in  determining  the  nutritive  properties  of  meat.  The 
completely  sodden  beef  which  has  been,  so  to  speak,  sacrificed  for  the 
good  of  the  soup,  is  in  a  state  much  less  fovourable  to  digestion  than  a 
softer  meat  which  has  been  more  moderately  boiled  (§  344).  The  high 
temperature  made  use  of  in  roasting  meat  envelopes  it  in  a  husk  of 
coagulated  albumen,  which  prevents  the  exit  of  many  other  matters,  and 
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80  keeps  together  all  the  compounds  which  belong  to  the  meat.  But  the 
empyreumatio  products  which  are  at  the  same  time  developed^  and  espe- 
cially the  denser  mode  of  aggregation  which  this  mode  of  preparation 
produces,  necessitate  stronger  digestive  powers.  Veal  yields  to  boiling 
more  than  twice  as  much  gelatine  as  beef  Hitherto,  however,  chemical 
research  affords  no  sufficient  explanation  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
flesh  of  many  birds,  amphibia,  fish,  and  crustaceans  is  digested. 

357.  Since,  as  a  rule,  animal  food  is  more  easily  and  completely 
digested  than  vegetable,  we  also  find  that,  generally  speaking,  the  herbi- 
vora  consume  much  more  than  the  camivora.  And  this  often  causes 
them  also  to  consume  greater  quantities  of  drink. 

A  mare  weighing  938  lbs.  received  daily  22  lb&  of  hay,  4^  lbs.  of  oats, 
and  66  lbs.  of  water.  Thus  the  solid  food  formed  l-35th,  and  the  fluid 
l-Uth,  or  the  total  1-1 0th  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  faeces  of  a 
tolerably  well  nourished  horse  amounted  to  from  110  to  132  lbs.,  and 
those  of  an  animal  which  had  fiisted  some  time  before  death,  77  lbs. 
The  residuum  of  the  food  thus  forms  from  l-8th  to  1-1 2th  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.  The  daily  requirements  of  a  milch  cow  amoimt  to  l-30th 
of  the  corporeal  weight  in  hay,  and  2-15ths  in  water,  or  l-6th  in  both 
together.  The  contents  of  a  rabbit's  intestine  amounted  to  -7511)8., 
and  nearly  l-4th  of  its  weight  While  that  of  a  cat  which  weighed 
6-29  lbs.,  and  which  had  fasted,  only  amoimted  to  ^  of  its  mass.  A 
second  cat,  of  8*38  lbs.,  whose  stomach  was  full  of  half  digested  flesh, 
yielded  ^  to  5^. 

This  disadvantage  under  which  the  herbivora  generally  suffer  depends 
upon  three  causes.  Plants  generally  contain  but  small  quantities  of 
azotized  alimentary  substances;  so  that  they  require  to  be  taken  in  larger 
quantity.  Their  digestion  is  usuaUy  less  complete  and  slower;  so 
that  the  quantity  of  residue  present  at  any  one  time  may  therefore  be 
considerably  greater.  The  dense  woody  masses  which  pass  through 
unaffected  not  unfr^uently  hermetically  enclose  other  nutritious  con- 
stituents. And,  as  a  third  reason  for  a  greater  amoimt  of  food,  we 
may  add,  that  many  albuminous  compounds  which  are  free,  are  neverthe- 
less not  overcome. 

358.  As  man  sustains  himself  by  a  mixed  diet;  similar  difierences  are 
repeated  in  these  different  modee  of  nutritioiL  But  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact,  that  two  circumstances  generally  diminish  the  disadvantage 
of  vegetable  food.  One  is,  that  man  for  the  most  part  only  eats  roots, 
stalks,  leaves,  or  fhiits,  in  which  the  softer  tissues  predominate.  Another 
is,  that  the  preparatoiy  cooking,  and  the  condiments  added,  often  make 
it  more  digestible  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

359.  If  the  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  not  pacified,  they  disap- 
pear after  some  time,  to  return  subsequently  with  heightened  force;  and 
if  the  fasting  state  continues  without  interruption,  man  perishes,  before 
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his  body  has  lost  one  half  of  its  weight,  or  has  become  perceptibly  drier 
to  the  eye. 

360.  So  &r  as  we  know,  the  adult  may  live  about  three  weeks  without 
any  food-  And  i^  while  all  solid  food  is  withheld,  drinks  which  contain 
no  proper  nutritional  substances  are  made  use  of,  this  term  may  pos- 
sibly be  extended  to  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Children  are  less  able  to  sustain 
a  deficiency  of  food  than  adults. 

361.  Animals  which  are  fed  on  xmsuitable  or  non-azotized  compounds, 
such  as  sugar  or  albuminous  substances,  also  perish  of  inanition, — i.e,,  with 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  starvation.  And  if  only  supplied  with  a  food 
which  contains  no  lime,  its  injurious  effects  are  in  time  exhibited  as 
degenerations  of  the  tissues,  such  as,  for  instance,  local  softenings  of  the 
bones.     We  shall  return  to  these  phenomena  in  speaking  of  nutrition. 

362.  The  teeth  exhibit  three  chief  differences  of  form, — the  incisor  or 
cutting  teeth,  the  canine  or  eye  teeth,  and  the  molar  or  grinding  teeth. 
These  differences  of  shape  are  associated  with  similar  varieties  of  function. 
The  crown  or  free  part  of  eveiy  cutting  tooth  (a.  Fig.  63)  has  the  shape 
of  a  knife  edge,  which  renders  it  best  adapted  to  the  biting  off  of  solid 
masses.  The  canine  tooth  is  prolonged  above  into  a  point  (a,  Fig.  64)  : 
so  that  it  is  driven  like  a  wedge  into  solid  masses.  Finally,  the  back 
teeth  have  broad  and  forked  chewing  surfaces  (a.  Fig.  65),  which  are 
chiefly  used  for  crushing,  and,  when  moved  laterally,  for  grinding.  The 
name  of  molar  teeth  refers  to  this  second  property,  which  is  less  promi- 
nent in  man  than  in  many  other  mammals. 

363.  Many  of  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  the  teeth  are  ex- 
plained by  their  mechanical  arrangement.  Their  long  roots,  6,  Figs.  63, 
64,  65,  are  implanted  like  nails  in  the  alveolar  compartments  of  the  jaw. 

Fio.  63.  Fio.  64.  Fio.  65. 


The  numerous  nerves  of  sensation  supplied  to  them  are  removed  into  the 
tooth  sac  which  occupies  their  interior,  so  as  to  avoid  all  pain  from  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  their  surface.  Their  fundamental  structure  is  the 
dentine,  or  true  tooth  substance,  which  is  characterized  by  fibres  or 
tubules  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  xlix.  a  6).  The  enamel,  which  is  composed  of 
densely  interwoven  fibres  (Id.  b  c),  surrounds  the  entire  crown  of  the  tooth, 
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(a  Figs.  63,  64,  65).  The  nature  and  arrangement  of  its  elements  endow 
it  with  more  hardness  than  any  other  animal  substance.  The  structure 
of  these  essentially  dental  tissues  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
bones.  It  is  only  the  thin  layer  of  cement  that  clothes  the  roots  of  the 
human  teeth,  and  attains  a  more  considerable  deyelopment  in  many 
mammalia,  which  so  &r  resembles  bone,  as  to  possess  true  corpuscles  in 
man,  and  medullary  canals  in  the  horse  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  l.). 

364.  Most  of  the  disorders  of  the  teeth  begin  in  the  enamel.  It  is 
easily  broken  by  violent  mechanical  force.  Acids  corrode  it,  even  when 
they  are  considerably  diluted.  When  they  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  it  is 
probable  that  small  quantities  penetrate  even  to  the  dental  sac.  And  if 
the  dentine  has  lost  its  covering  of  enamel,  it  seems  imable  to  maintain 
itself :  the  tooth  becomes  hollow  at  the  corresponding  spot,  and  subse- 
quently the  crown  gradually  perishes. 

365.  In  the  act  of  mastication  the  lower  jaw  (a  t.  Fig.  66)  is  pressed 
against  the  immovable  upper  one  {k  g).  Since  the  upper  and  lower  rows 
of  teeth  are  arranged  symmetrically,  it  is  only  the  corresponding  masti- 
catory surfieu^es  of  opposed   teeth  which  work  upon  each  other.      The 

Fio.  66. 


cutting  teeth  thus  operate  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and  the 
canine  teeth  like  wedges,  which  are  approximated  to  each  other  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  molar  teeth  are  irregular  surfaces  of  pressure,  the 
depressions  of  one  set  fitting  into  the  corresponding  depressions  of  the 
other. 

366.  The  muscles  of  mastication  —  the  temporal,  masscter,  and  ptery- 
goid — make  use  of  the  immovable  skull  as  their  point  of  fixation.  They 
thus  draw  the  lower  jaw  in  directions  determined  by  the  course  of  their 
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fibres.  For  instance,  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached  to  the  temporal 
fossa  (rf,  Fig.  66),  while  its  tendon  passes  to  the  coronary  process  (6)  of 
the  lower  jaw  (a  f).  Hence  it  draws  in  the  direction  d  h,  and  so  raises 
the  lower  jaw.  On  this  account  the  temples  are  visibly  swollen  in  the 
act  of  mastication ;  and  become  painful  when  this  process  has  been  too 
long  continued. 

367.  Mastication  is,  in  man,  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  lower  jaw;  but  we  are  also  able  to  move  it  for- 
wards and  bsfokwards,  as  well  as  sideways.  Still  the  latter  movements 
have  a  very  subordinate  importance  in  us  compared  with  many  mam- 
malia,— for  instance,  with  the  ruminants,  who  are  obliged  to  bruise  the 
tough  stalks  of  plants  much  more  energetically. 

368.  The  highly  tactile  as  well  as  movable  tongue  regulates  dif- 
ferent alterations  of  position,  which  are  necessary  to  the  act  of  mastica- 
tion, and,  in  some  extent,  to  that  of  drinking.  When  the  cutting  teeth 
have  severed  a  bite,  the  tongue  presses  it  against  the  hard  palate,  and 
slides  it  between  the  molar  teeth,  in  order  that  it  may  be  here  bruised 
more  completely.  When  these  have  done  their  duty,  the  masticated 
mass  is  reconducted  by  the  pressure  of  the  cheeks  to  the  surface  of  the 
tongue.  This  now  plays  a  determinate  part  Its  anterior  portion  presses 
itself  firmly  against  the  hard  palate,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the 
food  should  pass  in  this  direction.  Its  remaining  portions  force  the 
solid  mass  backwards,  so  that  it  glides  over  the  root  of  the  tongue 
towards  the  entrance  into  the  throat 

369.  Drinks  may  be  poured  in  so  as  to  flow  spontaneously  into  the 
pharynx.  In  this  case  the  tongue  is  often  hollowed  out  on  its  sur&ce, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  furrow,  which  serves  to  conduct  the  fluid.  It 
frequently  happens  that  we  suck  in  fluids  in  the  act  of  drinking.  We 
dilate  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  enlargement  of  this  space  dimi- 
nishes the  tension  of  its  aeriform  contents ;  so  that  the  external  atmo- 
spheric pressure  (§  84)  drives  in  a  corresponding  quantity  of  fluid.  When 
this  has  occurred,  the  tongue  again  presses  against  the  hard  palate,  and 
conducts  the  whole  safely  towards  the  throat. 

370.  Anatomy  can  only  take  satis&ctory  cognizance  of  those  larger 
groups  of  contractile  tissue  which  cause  this  infinitely  variable  play  of 
muscular  action.  Their  several  fibres,  and  especially  those  of  the  liugualis 
or  proper  muscle  of  the  tongue  (6,  Fig.  67),  and  of  the  other  muscles 
which  radiate  into  it,  are  so  densely  interwoven  with  each  other  as  to 
allow  of  the  most  manifold  and  intricate  combinations. 

371.  The  proper  lingual  muscle  is  itself  not  fixed  to  any  bone.  Hence 
it  Lb  capable  of  acting  in  the  most  diflerent  way,  according  as  it  makes 
use  of  this  or  that  soft  part  as  its  point  of  origin.  The  remaining 
contractile  structures  are  divisible  into  two  classes.  One,  which  in- 
cludes the  genio-gloSBUS  (a.  Fig.  67)  and  stylo-glossus  (c.  Fig.  67),  is 
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fixed  to  parte  which  are  comparatively  immovable,  such  as  the  lower  jaw 
and  styloid  process ;  while  the  other,  the  hyogloasus  (d  e,  Fig.  67),  is 
attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  a  part  which  is  capable  of  being  again  acted 

Fig.  67. 


upon  by  other  muscles.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  will  have  an  important 
reaction  on  the  tongue  itself. 

372.  When  the  tongue  (c,  Fig.  68)  has  urged  onward  the  alimentary 
bolus  as  fiur  as  its  own  root,  it  shuts  off  all  return  by  pressing  its  middle 
portion  against  the  hard  palate  (6).  And  when  its  posterior  part  takes  up 
this  action,  the  mass  is  forced  to  glide  onwards  over  its  slippery  mucous 
surface,  imder  the  soft  palate  (d),  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  behind 
it.  Hence  it  passes  straight  into  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus 
(l).  But  it  there  meets  with  other  apertures,  into  which,  without  especial 
care,  it  might  easily  stray.  The  pharyngeal  openings  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  the  two  posterior  apertures  of  the  nasal  fossa  (/),  and  the  glottis 
(i),  on  this  account  demand  some  attention. 

373.  The  mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  situated  so  high  up,  they 
are  so  small,  and  so  obliquely  slit,  and  their  opposed  margins  so  closely 
approximated,  that  they  rarely  cause  any  distiu'bance.  At  most,  fluids 
or  semi-solid  fragments  can  only  be  wedged  into  their  commencement 
in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  even  here  only  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

374.  When  the  epiglottis  (h,  Fig.  68)  stands  upright,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  from  the  dead  subject,  the  glottis  is  certainly 
exposed.  But  the  same  movement  of  the  tongue  which  impels  the  bolus 
of  food  towards  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  has  the  immediate  effect  of 
bending  over  the  margins  of  the  epiglottis,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  viaduct, 
over  which  the  food  and  drink  glide.  But  since  at  the  same  time  the 
glottis  is  narrowed  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  raised,  while  the  neighbouring 
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folds  of  mucous  membrane  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  we 
can  understand  how  men  can  swallow  without  impediment,  even  after 
the  loss  of  the  epiglottis.     Nevertheless  the  glottis  often  gives  rise  to 

Fig.  68. 


some  embarrassment  even  in  health.  If  we  speak  or  laugh  during  the 
act  of  swallowing,  the  fluid  or  solid  easily  goes  the  wrong  way,  ie.,  a 
part  of  the  fluid  or  semifluid  descending  mass  goes  through  the  glottis  (i) 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  (k).  And  the  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  part  immediately  gives  rise  to  the  convulsive  expiratory 
movements  of  cough. 

375.  The  soft  palate  is  proportionally  most  altered  at  the  instant  of 
d^lutition.  Its  office  is  to  prevent  anything  from  passing  into  the  nasal 
cavity;  and  thus  the  chief  object  of  its  movement  is  to  hinder  the 
alimentaiy  bolus  from  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx  at  g, 

376.  The  condition  of  these  parts  in  a  state  of  rest,  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  69.  By  holding  the  tongue  flat,  the  several  structures  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  throat  may  be  seen  before  a  mirror  to  tolerable  advantage. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  may  recognize  the  two  anterior  or  palato- 
glossal arches  (6  6'),  and  the  two  posterior  or  palato-pharyngeal  {c  <f).  The 
free  margins  of  the  latter  project  rather  more  internally  than  those 
of  the  former.  The  curtain  of  the  soft  plate  {d)  bears,  in  the  middle 
line,  the  dependent  uvula  (e).     The  tonsils,  //',  He  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  interspaces  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  palatine  arches  (6  h' 
and  c  d). 

Zll,  If  while  we  make  movements  of  swallowing,  we  at  the  same  time 
press  the  swelling  tongue  downwards  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  get  an 

Fig.  69.  Fio.  70. 


unimpeded  yiew,.we  get  a  condition  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  70. 
The  anterior  palatine  arches,  6  U,  are  drawn  widely  outwards,  while  the 
posterior,  c  (/,  are  shoved  inwards ;  so  that  the  interval  which  formerly 
existed  between  them  is  diminished  to  the  aperture  g.  And  if  their 
internal  mai^ns  (c  and  c')  are  brought  into  contact,  even  this  altogether 
disappears.  The  uvula  {e)  may  help  to  fill  up  the  interspace  represented 
above.  But  since  the  anterior  arches  deviate  outwards,  the  intervals 
between  them  and  the  posterior  are  dilated^  so  as  to  uncover  a  large 
additional  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  (//').  This  not  only 
assists  the  passage  of  the  bolus,  but  ensures  its  wiping  away  the  mucus 
adherent  to  the  tonsils,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  subsequently  gliding  more 
easily  away  (§  79  et  seq.), 

378.  Sometimes  disease  or  injury  of  the  neighbouring  structures  lays 
bare  the  oigans  concerned  in  deglutition.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  Bidder,  Kobelt,  and  Noeggerath.  They  complete 
the  views  which  anatomy  and  experimental  physiology  have  already  led 
us  to  adopt.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  seen  that  the  curtain  of  the 
palate,  which  in  a  state  of  rest  hangs  obliquely  {d,  Fig.  68,  p.  125),  is 
strongly  directed  backwards,  and  strives  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  opposite  to  it     The  point  of  the 
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uvula  does  indeed  touch  it.  But  since  the  posterior  palatine  arches 
(c  dy  Fig.  70)  are  so  strongly  impelled  inwards  that  the  space  g  is  obli- 
terated, thej  form,  together  with  the  soft  palate,  an  oblique  party-wall, 
which  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  cut  ofif  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx  (/)  from  the  upper  (^,  Fig.  68).  Hence  the  food 
and  drink  neoessarily  take  the  proper  path  {g  I), 

379.  The  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  {jg  h  «,  Fig.  71),  and  espe- 
cially the  middle  (A)  and  the  lower  one  (i),  impel  the  bolus  into  the  coso- 
phagns  or  gullet,  m  t-,  the  muscular  coat  of  which  tube  drives  it  swiftly 
downwards  towards  the  stomach.  And  since  the  OBSophagus  lies  close  to  the 
YBrtebral  column,  the  pressure  of  a  very  hard  and  large  alimentary  bolus 
excites  a  sensation  of  pain,  which  is  referred  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

380.  The  movement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  may 
proceed  in  a  peristaltic  or  an  anti-peristaltic*  manner.  In  the  first  case, 
it  passes  from  the  mouth  towards  the  anus,  and  in  the  latter,  takes  the 
reverse  course.  And  since,  in  this  movement,  every  portion  is  alter- 
nately contracted  and  dilated,  and  the  change  is  propagated  successively 
from  place  to  place,  undulations  are  produced,  which  glide  onward  at  a 
quicker  or  slower  rate.  The  similarity  of  these  to  the  movements  of 
a  worm  leads  to  the  term  ''vermicidar"  being  applied  to  them. 

381.  Let  us  imagine  a  (Fig.  71)  to  be  the  posterior  apertures  of  the 
nasal  fossae,  ghi  the  pharynx  with  its  constrictors,  k m  the  place  where 

Fig.  71.  Fio.  72.  Fig.  73. 
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it  merges  into  the  cesophagus,  and  u  a  bolus  which  has  already  been 
impelled  a  short  distance.  The  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  klmnyiR 
then  so  widely  relaxed  as  to  have  resumed  its  former  state  of  rest; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  loq  and  npr  are  so  contracted,  that  o  and p 
are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact.     As  long  as  this  state  lasts,  the  bolus  u 

*  See  note  to  $  399. 
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cannot  return  with  an  anti-peristaltic  movement  towards  I  n.  While,  if 
0  ^  and  pr  contract  still  more  strongly,  and  hence  tend  to  approximate 
q  and  r  to  each  other,  u  must  move  peristaltically  towards  s  t,  if  the 
necessary  force  be  present 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  the  first  stage  of  its  iteration  of  position  is 
completed,  so  that  q  r  can  contract  unimpeded,  so  as  to  meet  as  shown  in 
Fig.  72.  They  will  now  play  the  same  part  as  o  and  />  in  the  first  instance. 
While  0  and  p,  which  now  have  nothing  to  shut  off,  relax  like  k  and  n. 
And  q  8  and  r  t  contract  like  o  q  and  p  r  formerly  did :  that  is,  they  urge 
the  bolus  onward  in  the  peristaltic  direction,  and  then  come  into  mutual 
contact  And  as  the  same  process  recurs  at  every  point  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  bolus  finally  glides  into  the  stomach. 

382.  These  circumstances  maybe  illustrated  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  73. 
If  we  imagine  the  point  of  greatest  contraction  is  in  the  first  instant 
at  1,  while  the  maximum  of  relaxation  would  correspond  to  II,  the  con- 
traction must  descend  fix)m  1  to  II, — ^from  the  deepest  point  of  the  valley 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  which  the  undulation  forms.  The 
circumstances  are  coiTespondingly  altered  from  point  to  point.  The  max- 
imum of  contraction  is  then  somewhat  below  1,  and  that  of  relaxation  a 
little  below  II.  At  a  later  period,  the  fcnmer  is  at  2,  corresponding  to 
II,  while  the  latter  is  at  III.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  from  I  to  2  is  half 
the  length  of  a  wave ;  and  from  I  to  III  is  a  whole  one.  The  velocity 
with  which  the  wave  and  the  bolus  descend  to  the  stomach  is  determined 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  these  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  are 
propagated.  It  is  so  great,  that  the  imdulations  appear  to  succeed  each 
other  instantaneously ;  but  it  is  yet  slow  enough  to  allow  the  eye  to  follow 
them.  From  fiusts  which  we  shall  learn  in  the  phenomena  of  vision 
we  are  enabled  to  conclude,  that  each  half  of  an  imdulation  demands  at 
least  rather  more  than  one-third  of  a  second. 

383.  The  movement  of  the  oesophagus  mainly  depends  on  the  trunk  of 
the  vagus  nerve,  on  the  roots  of  this,  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
on  the  medulla  oblongata,  together  with  the  neighbouring  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  chord.  The  vagus  of  one  side  suffices  to  conditionate  these 
alternate  imdulations.  If  a  long  segment  of  the  tube  is  paralyzed  the 
imdulations  are  limited  by  its  upper  extremity. 

384.  In  the  erect  or  sitting  posture  the  food,  —  and  d  fortiori  the 
drink, — descends  into  the  stomach  by  virtue  of  its  gravity;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  contact  of  the  OBSophageal  walls  offers  no  efficient 
resistance.  The  gradual  decrease  of  contraction,  frx)m  the  place  of  perfect 
occlusion  to  that  of  greatest  relaxation,  not  only  furnishes  the  force 
which  urges  the  bolus  onwards,  but  also  that  by  which  it  is  grasped  and 
retained.  But  even  if  the  nerves  of  the  oesophagus  be  paralyzed  from 
any  cause,  drinks  can  still  pass  downwards  imder  the  impulse  of  their 
gravity.     If  the  stomach  is  at  the  same  time  filled  with  gases,  or  if  these 
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limit  the  fluid  or  semifluid  mass  iuto  which  the  descending  fluid  fidls,  we 
hear  a  soimd  as  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  a  well.  This  sonorous 
deglutition  often  precedes  death  bj  a  few  days. 

385.  While  the  transit  of  the  food  through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
is  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  remains  in  the  stomach  for  a 
much  longer  period,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice.  In  this  latter  organ  we  meet  with  an  alternating  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  the  object  of  which  is  easily  conjectured,  although  its 
details  cannot  be  satisfoctorily  explained.  For  though  experiment  proves 
that  movements  of  the  stomach  may  be  excited  by  the  vagus  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  as  well  as  by  the  medidla  oblongata,  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  chord,  and  the  brain  anteriorly  to  it, — still  no  artificial  irrita- 
tion enables  us  to  reproduce  that  determinate  alternation  of  contraction 
and  relaxation,  which  probably  occurs  during  life. 

386.  The  lowest  part  of  the  odsophagus  (a.  Fig.  74)  presses  the  solid 
food  with  such  force  into  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach  (6),  that 
the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes 

visibly  protruded.     When   this  has  Fio.  74. 

happened,  the  cardiac  orifice  shuts. 

And  if  the  pylorus  (/,  Fig.  74)  does 

not  yield,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 

unstriped  musctdar  fibres   contract 

forcibly,  the  food  will  necessarily  be 

driven  forwards,   and  will  even  be 

made  to  revolve  in  a  curved  course 

aroimd  one  of  the  axes  of  the  organ. 

But  since  the  external  atmospheric 

pressure  compels  all  the  abdominal 

viscera  into  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  the  food  and  the  stomach 

are  everywhere  brought  into  perfect  contact,  so  long  as  this  mutual 

relation  is  not  partially  impeded  by  liquids  or  elastic  fluids  which  occupy 

a  proportional  space. 

387.  Fluids  which  do  not  require  a  protracted  stay  in  the  stomach, 
and  are  incompletely  absorbed  here,  may  be  very  quickly  passed  on  to 
the  duodenum.  They  are  transmitted  from  the  cardia  (b)  through  the 
cardiac  pouch  (c)  along  the  middle  portion  (d  e)  towards  the  pylorus 
(/),  and  thence  through  the  pyloric  orifice  (h)  into  the  superior  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  duodenum.  But  semifluid  or  solid  masses  which 
have  to  undergo  a  delay  in  the  stomach  give  rise  to  more  complicated 
circumstances.  We  shall  see  that  the  several  segments  of  all  tubes  pro- 
vided with  imstriped  fibre  exhibit  certain  intervals  of  rest  and  movement, 
— definite  kinds  of  contraction  and  relaxation, — in  their  different  consti- 
tuents. It  is  probable  that  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  also  governed  by 
such  laws. 
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388.  On  swallowing  a  mixture  of  solid  and  fluid  food,  it  would  seem 
that  the  latter  constituents,  rather  than  the  former,  pass  from  the  cardiac 
pouch  (c)  to  the  pyloric  segment  (/)  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  along  the 
greater  curvature  (d).  Solid  masses  of  no  great  bulk  take  the  same 
course  at  a  later  period;  but  if  they  distend  the  stomach  more  power- 
fully, or  if  this  organ,  from  any  cause,  takes  on  another  kind  of  activity, 
they  may  be  rotated  in  a  more  or  less  complete  circle.  In  such  a  case 
they  are  passed  from  the  cardia  (c)  around  the  great  curvature  (d)  to  the 
pylorus  (/) ;  and  are  also  rotated  about  the  transverse  or  oblique  axis 
of  the  organ  in  an  arched  direction  from  d  to  e.  The  object  of  this 
complicated  movement  is  to  mix  the  alimentary  bolus  as  intimately  as 
possible  with  the  gastric  juice  occupying  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the 
stomach.  When  a  superficial  layer  of  food  has  thus  been  converted  into 
a  semifluid  mixture,  into  chyme,  a  general  movement  directed  towards 
the  pylorus  easily  strips  it  ofl^,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the  pyloric  valve 
at  A,  luges  it  into  the  duodenum.  The  removal  of  this  first  layer  of 
chyme  lays  bare  a  fresh  layer  of  food,  on  which  the  process  is  repeated 
Finally,  a  time  comes  when  the  alimentaiy  bolus  is  so  diminished,  as  to 
ofler  no  obstacle  of  any  importance  to  the  passage  of  the  whole  into 
the  duodenum. 

389.  In  the  stomachs  of  recently  killed  animals  deep  frurows  or  con- 
strictions are  frequently  remarked.  They  mostly  extend  from  the  greater 
to  the  lesser  curvature,  or  from  dtoe,  and  are  caused  by  muscular  con- 
traction. Vermicular  contractions  may  exist  in  their  neighbourhood,  or 
may  even  glide  over  them,  without  causing  any  alteration  in  their 
appearance. 

390.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  dog  whose  stomach  has  been 
laid  bare  gradually  swallows  considerable  quantities  of  air,  so  that  the 
organ  becomes  visibly  inflated.  But  the  increased  bulk  of  the  stomach 
in  no  way  depends  on  an  active  and  muscular  extension  of  its 
walls. 

391.  Normal  digestion  requires  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should 
sooner  or  later  be  impelled  towards  the  duodenum,  or  in  the  peristaltic 
direction.  But  it  may  happen  that  they  return  towards  the  oesophagus, 
or  in  the  antiperistaltic  course.  Such  an  improper  movement  of  gases, 
or  of  small  quantities  of  semifluid  substances,  is  the  cause  of  eructation ; 
while  larger  quantities  of  food  or  dnnk  cause  vomiting. 

392.  The  over-distended  stomach  is  in  this  way  relieved  of  a  part  of 
the  surplus  contenta  Too  great  a  pressure  of  the  abdominal  waUs,  such 
as  often  occurs  in  violent  cough,  sometimes  leads  to  this  result  But  the 
usual  cause  of  vomiting  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  nerves  which  rule 
the  structures  we  are  now  considering.  Hence  the  movements  of  vomit- 
ing are  most  frequently  excited  by  immediate  or  mediate  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  nerves  which  supply  it;  or 
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by  certain  substances, — such  as  ipecacuan  or  tartar  emetic, — which  have 
a  similar  effect  when  taken  into  the  blood.  The  sensations  which  precede 
vomiting  may  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  that  shock, — whether 
tension  or  struggle, — ^which  announces  itself  in  the  molecular  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  before  producing  the  explosion  itself. 

393.  The  abdominal  pressure,  which  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  large  intestine,  plays  a  very  essen- 
tial part  in  ordinary  vomiting,  the  mechanism  of  which  may  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  Fig.  9,  p.  34. 

This  wood-cut  represents  the  condition  of  these  parts  as  seen  in  the 
dead  subject.  In  this  state  the  diaphragm  (mno)  shows  a  convexity 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  while  the  relaxed  abdominal  walls 
(e  ^  17)  fisdl  more  or  less  forwards.  These  two  muscular  structures  play 
antagonist  parts  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  respiration.  The  dia- 
phragm contracts  during  inspiration,  and  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
abdomen  during  expiration.  The  shortening  of  the  diaphragm  reduces  it 
to  a  flattened  surface  which  seeks  to  occupy  the  direct  line  m  0,  instead 
of  mno;  so  that  the  space  mno  is  gained  by  the  thoracic,  and  lost  by 
the  abdominal  cavity.  But  as  the  relaxed  abdominal  wall,  e  •&  17,  yields, 
the  viscera  of  the  belly  are  impelled  forwards,  the  wall  being  carried 
before  them  in  a  corresponding  degree.  In  the  expiration  which  follows 
the  diaphragm  is  relaxed,  while  the  abdominal  walls  contract.  And  these 
taking  up  the  line  e  tj,  instead  of  c  •&  17,  the  displacement  is  repeated  in 
the  opposite  direction;  so  that  the  abdominal  cavity  regains  its  former 
position,  the  diaphragm  being  pressed  upwards  into  the  thorax  at  m  n  0. 
Thus  ordinary  breathing  displaces  the  intestines,  but  does  not  furnish  « 
pressure  sufficient  to  expel  any  part  of  their  contents. 

Abdominal  pressure  is  due  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
contracting  simultaneously,  instead  of  singly,  as  during  inspiration  and 
expiration.  The  abdominal  cavity  is  thus  at  once  diminished  by  the 
spaces  mon  and  e  •&  17,  these  muscles  exerting  a  pressure  which  is  only 
rendered  unimpeded  by  some  of  the  contents  of  this  cavity  making  place. 
It  depends  on  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  orifice  of  exit  is 
thrown  open,  so  as  to  allow  of  this  object  being  attained.  If  it  is  the 
bladder,  x,  which  yields,  the  urine  is  evacuated.  If  it  is  the  uterus,  w, 
which  brings  about  the  balance,  the  ovum  or  foDtus  which  it  contains 
is  expelled.  Under  corresponding  conditions  the  i&eces  are  expelled  from 
the  rectum.  And  finaUy,  if  the  pylorus  be  shut,  and  the  cardia  g  open, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  will  be  impelled 
upwards  into  the  oesophagus. 

394.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  important  part  the  abdo- 
minal pressure  plays  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  And  even  if  we  imagine 
the  pylorus  incompletely  closed,  still,  in  spite  of  this,  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  gastric  contents  will  be  expelled  into  the  oesophagus, 
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since  this  alone  can  satisfy  the  demands  made  bj  the  diminished  size  of 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

395.  The  upward  impulse  produced  by  the  abdominal  pressure  is 
stronger,  the  greater  the  force  with  which  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles  simultaneously  contract,  and  the  less  the  resistance  which  is 
oflfered  by  that  portion  of  canal  intervening  between  the  stomach  and 
the  mouth.  In  vivisected  animals,  the  violent  and  sudden  abdominal 
pressure  may  be  seen  to  impel  the  vomited  mass  at  one  stroke  to  the 
mouth,  without  the  association  of  any  antiperistaltic  undulations  of  the 
oesophagus.  But,  according  to  Budge,  where  the  act  of  vomiting  is 
slower,  this  assistance  is  added.  The  soft  palate  and  the  palatine  arches 
are  also  carried  upwards  into  the  pharynx,  and  hence  tend  to  shut  ofif  the 
nasal  fossae  and  Eustachian  tubes  (§  377);  but  the  velocity  of  the  rising 
mass  is  not  unfrequently  so  greats  that  there  is  no  time  for  the  completion 
of  this  effort,  so  that  certain  quantities  of  the  vomited  mass  pass  through 
the  nasal  fossae,  and  emerge  from  the  nostrils.     Sneezing  then  follows. 

396.  In  an  experiment  on  a  living  animal,  in  which  Magendie  substi- 
tuted a  pig*s  bladder  filled  with  fluid  for  the  stomach,  and  reunited  the 
abdominal  coverings  by  suture,  he  found  that  the  abdominal  pressure 
sufficed  to  expel  its  contents  into  the  mouth.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  stomach  is  always  inactive  during  vomiting.  Since  animals 
whose  stomachs  are  exterior  to  the  abdominal  cavity  can  still  vomit 
fluids,  it  is  evident  that  we  need  not  regard  the  abdominal  pressure  as 
the  only  cause  of  vomiting.  Indeed,  this  act  has  sometimes  been  ob- 
served to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  gastric  movement^  which 
sets  out  from  the  pylorus  (/,  Fig.  74,  p.  129),  and  takes  a  course  towards 
the  cardiac  pouch  (c).  This  may  assist  to  reverse  the  course  of  the 
matters  vomited.  But  it  may  also  be  imagined  that  it  tends  to  occlude 
the  pyloric  portion,  in  order  that  everything  may  be  impelled  towards 
the  oesophagus. 

397.  When  the  chyme  has  passed  .through  the  pyloric  aperture,  it 
reaches  the  superior  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  seen 

somewhat  distorted  at  A,  Fig.  75,  on 

*^'®'^^'  account    of  the   stomach  {e)  being 

drawn  upwards.     It  then  passes  into 

^  the  descending  or  vertical  part,  where 

b  it  mixes  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic 

fluid.    The  former  secretion  may  flow 
downwards  either  by  the  hepatic  (n) 
^   duct>  or  by  the  cystic  (m)  from  the  gall- 
bladder (I).     Both  of  these  canals 
are  united  to  form  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus,  or  common  biliary  duct,  which  is  visible  at  r,  and 
which  penetrates  the  descending  duodenum  close  to  the  excretory  duct 
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of  the  pancreas.  These  efferent  canals  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  pass  for 
a  certain  distance  between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  duodenum,  before 
they  open  on  an  elevation  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine.  They  are  thus  closed  at  the  instant  in  whiqh  their  neigh- 
bouring muscular  fibres  contract;  and  are  protected  in  this  way  from 
any  disturbing  reflux  of  fluid  chyme.  Their  own  secretions  only  pass 
into  the  duodenum  at  certain  suitable  times. 

398.  The  small  intestines  («,  Fig.  9,  p.  34)  gradually  drive  their  con- 
tents onward.  But  this  peristaltic  movement  is  slower  and  more  inter- 
rupted than  might  be  expected  from  many  experiments  instituted  on 
dead  animals. 

If  we  open  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  suffocated  rabbit,  we  generally 
find  a  vigorous  and  tempestuous  movement  going  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  small  intestines.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  a 
similar  storm  of  peristalsis  obtains  in  the  living  hiunan  subject.  If  we 
examine  the  intestines  of  a  living  rabbit  we  find  them  much  more  tran- 
quil The  small  intestine  of  mice  which  have  been  killed  by  the  vapour 
of  ether  often  exhibits  not  a  trace  of  peristalsis,  even  under  the  influence 
of  the  electro-magnetic  machine.  In  surgical  and  obstetric  operations — 
as,  for  instance,  in  hernia  or  the  caesarean  section — it  occasionaUy  hap- 
pens that  some  loops  of  small  intestine  ai*e  exposed ;  but  they  are  either 
altogether  still,  or  at  any  rate  their  contractions  are  less  vigorous  than  those 
sometimes  seen  in  criminals  after  execution.  And  persons  who  have  a 
fistula  of  the  small  intestine  after  an  operation  for  hernia  {i.e.  who  have 
in  the  intestine  an  opening  which  passes  through  the  waU  of  the  belly  to 
the  outside)  only  pass  fluid  faecal  matters  at  intervals.  This  fact  affords 
a  fresh  corroboration  to  the  statement  that  undigested  food  generally 
passes  but  slowly  through  the  small  intestine. 

399.  An  examination  of  the  dead  rabbit  proves  that  the  peristaltic 
movements  exhibit  certain  alternations  of  activity  and  repose.  If  dab  c 
Fig.  76,  be  a  segment  of  small  intestine,  the  vermicular  movement  will 
pass  gradually  from  d  to  c,  the  contraction  and  relaxation  moving  on- 
wards as  in  the  oesophagus  (§  380),  except  that  the  undulations  are  slower 
and  shorter.  The  movement  is  often  arrested  at  c.  But  it  not  unfre- 
quently  b^ns  anew  at  d,  to  pass  through  an  equal,  c?  c,  a  shorter,  a  b,  or 
a  longer,  distance.  Every  undulatory  contraction  can  drive  the  contents 
forwards  either  completely,  or  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  according  as  the 
maximum  force  of  contraction  can  produce  a  contact  of  opposite  points 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  tube,  or  can  only  approximate  them  to 
each  other.  And  if  we  add  to  this  that  the  vermicular  contraction  is 
not  always  peristaltic,  but  sometimes  antiperistaltic,*  it  will  follow,  that 


intetti] 

almost  be  extended  to  the  dead  subject.— £<ittor. 


•  It  appears  highly  improbable  that  peristalsis  is  ever  reversed  in  any  part  of  the  living 
testinaf  canal,  while  the  contractions  here  alladed  to  are  so  irregular,  that  the  rule  might 
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the  contents  of  the  small  intestines  of  a  recently  killed  rabbit  are  ux^ged 
onwards  more  slowly  than  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  case.  And  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  velocity  is  still  less  in  the  living  animaL 
Whether  it  is  greater  in  the  jejunum  than  in  the  ileum  is  at  present 
unknown. 

Fro.  76. 


400.  The  commencement  of  the  small  intestine  has  its  pyloric  valve 
(A,  Fig.  74,  p.  129),  which  tends  to  prevent  an  antiperistaltic  reflui  of 
the  chyme  into  the  stomach.  The  end  of  the  ileum  (a,  Fig.  77),  pos- 
sesses the  ilio-coecal  valve,  which  executes  a  similar  service.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  this  renders  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 

antiperistalsis  of  the  contents  of  the  csdcum 
^'®'  ^^*  (6)  or  the  ascending  colon  (c  and  /)  towards 

the  small  intestine  (a) ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  easily  allows  all  substances  present 
in  a  to  pass  through  its  fissure  k  towards  b 
and  c. 

401.  The  pyloric  valve  forms  a  double  fold 
of  mucous  membrane,  which  is  almost  levelled 
by  the  removal  of  the  corresponding  muscidar 
bands.  The  ilio-coecal  valve  (A  c.  Fig.  77)  is 
formed  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
ileum  (a)  sinks  into  the  common  commence- 
ment of  the  caecum  (6)  and  the  ascending 
colon  (/).  And  if  in  the  dead  body  we  in- 
ject fluid  in  the  direction  from  /  towards  a, 
A  c  is  often  so  completely  shut,  that  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  large  intestine  bursts 
rather  than  allow  the  fluid  to  pass  into  the  ileum.  Something  similar  to 
this  is  generally  repeated  in  the  living  subject     It  is  only  in  the  most 
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urgent  cases  that  exorements  pass  into  the  small  intestine  and  thence 
upwards.  Hence  the  genuine  {meal  vomiting — as  distinguished  from 
that  apparently  stercoraceous  vomiting,  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestine  are  discharged  from  the  mouth — only  occurs 
in  those  obstinate  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  of  the  large  intestine  in 
which  the  exit  per  anum  is  immutably  shut 

402.  When  the  residue  of  the  food  contained  in  the  ileum  (a,  Fig.  77) 
is  impelled  through  the  fissure  {k)  of  the  ilio-colic  valve  {h  c),  two  ways 
are  open,  that  toward  the  cseciun  (6),  and  that  towards  the  ascending 
colon  (/).  But  it  is  probable  that  the  muscular  fibres  here  present  have 
a  definite  mode  of  action.  A  large  part  of  the  food  is  frequently  found 
in  the  c»cum ;  indeed,  in  well  nourished  herbivorous  animals  it  is  usually 
more  or  less  thus  distended.  The  vermiform  appendix  d,  also  receives 
alimentary  matters.  Its  narrowness  may  be  the  cause  of  danger  to  life. 
For  instance,  a  cherry-stone  which  has  been  swallowed  now  and  then 
sticks  fast  in  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  gives  rise  to  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  And  if  this  produces  perforation,  the  faecal  matters  pass 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  lead  to  an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneiim 
which  is  generally  fatal 

403.  The  remains  of  the  food,  after  spending  a  certain  time  in  the 
caecum,  subsequently  enter  the  commencement  of  the  colon  :  so  that  we 
have  here  a  definite  alternation  of  movement  in  two  opposite  directions. 

404.  The  caecum  (b),  the  ascending  (/,  Fig.  77),  the  transverse 
(I,  Fig.  9,  p.  34),  and  the  descending  colon  u,  Fig.  9,  possess  greatly 
dilated  pouches  or  sacculi  («,  Fig.  77),  constituting  a  kind  of  supple- 
mentary cavities,  which  increase  the  surfiice  of  contact,  and  retard  the 
movement  of  the  substances  occupying  their  interior.  The  flEdciform 
folds  (g,  Fig.  77)  which  occupy  the  transverse  constrictions  of  their  inte- 
rior have  the  same  direct  use  as  the  valvulae  conniventes  of  the  smfdl 
intestine.  They  retard  the  advance  of  the  substances  which  glide  along 
their  cavities,  so  that  certain  portions  are  confined  between  them.  And 
since  they  are  occupied  h^  transverse  or  circidar  muscular  fibres  which 
take  the  same  direction,  they  may  occlude  corresponding  portions  of  the 
large  intestine.  It  probably  depends  on  the  mechanism  of  the  fidciform 
fold  g  that  the  remains  of  the  food  a  descending  from  the  ileum  pass 
first  into  the  csectun  b,  and  not  into  the  ascending  colon,  /.  The  longi- 
tudinal bands  which  are  indicated  at  /,  Fig.  77,  and  which  proceed  fix)m 
an  aggregation  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  shorten  the  large 
intestine  in  a  direction  from  the  ileum  towards  the  rectum :  they  can 
also  to  a  certain  extent  depress  it,  and  imder  many  circumstances  are 
capable  of  widening  it 

405.  On  observing  the  movement  of  the  large  intestine  in  a  newly 
kiUed  rabbit,  we  find  a  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomena  which  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  small  intestine.     We  not  unfrequently  remark 
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undulationB,  which  pass  more  or  less  completely  around  it,  and  the  effect 
of  which  on  the  contents  seems  to  be  quite  superficial,  so  aa  not  to  drive 
them  on  to  any  visible  extent.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  move- 
ments during  life  are  probably  slower,  and  only  return  after  certain 
intervals  of  rest :  wh'de  the  more  solid  fBOcal  masses  present  greater  resist- 
ance, and  the  mechanical  obstacles  of  the  intestine  itself  are  fdso  greater. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  forward  movement  of  the  large  intestines  is 
even  slower  than  that  of  the  small.  The  phenomena  of  constipation 
corroborate  this  view. 

406.  The  uniformly  cylindrical  rectum  (y.  Fig.  9,  p.  34)  possesses  a 
muscular  coat  which  is  of  great  proportional  strength,  and  which,  as  far 
as  the  anus,  is  composed  of  unstriped  fibres  similar  to  those  of  the 
stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  movements  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  newly  killed  animal,  as  a  result  of  irritation  of  its  nerves, 
are,  however,  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  remainder  of  the 
alimentary  canaL  It  moves  up  and  down  by  fits  and  starts,  and  some- 
times the  fiecal  pellets  are  visibly  expelled  by  the  aid  of  a  vigorous  peri- 
stalsia  Finally,  sections  which  have  just  emptied  themselves  may  bo 
seen  to  collapse,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  contents  upwards. 

407.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  (v,  Fig.  9,  p.  34)  which  depends 
from  a  loop  of  mesentery,  and  through  which  the  descending  colon  t 
passes  into  the  rectum  y,  probably  often  serves  as  a  receptacle  of  fwces. 
Its  free  attachment  allows  it  to  change  its  position  according  to  its  weight, 
while  its  curvature  prevents  too  much  being  impelled  at  any  one  time 
from  the  colon  into  the  rectum. 

408.  Since  the  lowest  part  of  the  rectum  lies  outside  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  y.  Fig.  9,  the  less  hindrance  is  offered  by  the  pelvic  struc- 
tures, the  more  easily  will  the  abdominal  pressure  (§  393)  iirge  the  fioBces 
towards  the  anus.  And  if  these  parts  assist,  the  evacuation  will  be  so 
much  the  more  easily  effected. 

409.  The  peristaltic  or  impulsive  movements  of  the  rectum  probably 
give  rise  to  the  feeling  of  necessity  for  an  evacuation.  Under  certain 
abnormal  conditions — for  instance,  in  violent  diarrhoeas — it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  person  feels  compelled  to  go  to  stool  every  instant,  but  in 
spite  of  every  exertion,  is  unable  to  evacuate  anything,  or,  at  most,  only 
small  quantities  of  faeces,  mucus,  or  blood.  It  is  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  the  movements  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  thus  produced,  that  give  rise  to  these 
deceptive  sensations,  which  often  continue  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

410.  The  movements  proper  to  the  rectiun,  in  conjimction  with  the 
assistance  given  by  the  abdominal  pressure,  expel  the  faeces  from  the 
anus.  The  contractile  structures  here  concerned  do  not  act  uninter- 
ruptedly: but  contraction,  relaxation,  and  rest,  each  have  their  sys- 
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tematic  influence.     And  the  muscles  of  the  pelvic  outlet  also  take  a 
determinate  share,  by  means  of  which  they  assist  the  process. 

411.  It  is  probable  that  the  external  sphincter  of  the  anus,  which  is 
provided  with  transversely  striated  fibres,  is  in  a  state  of  moderate  con- 
traction when  no  faeces  are  passing.  But  since  a  foreign  body  can 
X)enetrate  the  anus  without  meeting  any  great  amoimt  of  resistance,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  ordinary  contraction  of  this  circular  muscle 
is  inconsiderable.  If  large  masses  of  faeces  are  to  pass  through,  the 
sphincter  yields :  but  if  they  are  to  be  retained,  it  remains  more  ener- 
getically contracted. 

412.  The  internal  sphincter  of  the  anus,  which  is  composed  of  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres,  and  is  only  a  greater  aggregation  of  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  rectum,  must  obviously  be  relaxed  at  the  instant  the  faeces 
pass.  And  by  subsequently  contracting  it  may  either  divide  what  has 
already  passed  from  what  remains,  or  may  only  generally  prevent  all  exit. 

413.  The  levator  ani  probably  widens  and  shortens  the  rectum,  and 
partially  prevents  the  mucous  membrane  being  prolapsed  from  its  loose 
and  yielding  attachment  The  influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  coccy- 
geus  and  the  transverse  perineal  muscles  has  yet  to  be  established. 

414.  The  chief  object  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  digestion  consists 
in  the  solution,  as  &r  as  possible,  of  those  solid  compoimds  which  we 
receive  in  the  food.  Since  it  is  only  gaseous  fluids  or  liquids  which  can 
enter  the  lymph  or  blood  by  way  of  diffusion  (§  129),  many  alimentaiy 
substances  require  to  be  liquefied  in  order  to  attain  their  object.  It 
also  follows  that  most  drinks  do  not  require  any  special  process  of  diges- 
tion; so  that  the  alimentary  canal  only  affords  them  the  means  of  transit 
But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  chemical  influences  exerted 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  intestine  are  made  use  of  to  assist  in  the 
digestion  of  many  fluid  aliments. 

415.  Many  drinks, — ^a£f,  for  instance,  beer  or  coffee, — are  mixtures  of 
solid  and  fluid  substances.  Water  containing  much  lime  becomes  turbid 
when  mixed  with  the  food.  And  milk,  as  we  shall  see,  precipitates  the 
greater  part  of  its  casein  in  the  stomach.  These  solid  substances  will, 
therefore,  require  an  additional  process  of  solution,  in  order  to  their 
entering  the  blood.  Broths,  and  similar  drinks,  contain  many  oil-drops, 
which  only  enter  the  chyle  and  the  blood  under  the  influence  of  a 
chemical  process  of  digestion. 

416.  In  order  to  dissolve  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  solid  alimen- 
taiy substances  in  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  nature  makes  use  of 
two  methods.  The  first  consists  in  a  series  of  wateiy  solutions,  which 
are  &intly  acid  or  alkaline,  contain  certain  salts  and  suitable  organic 
compounds,  and  which  have  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  body, — ^viz.  98*6°,  or  rather  more.  All  substances  which  are  imable 
to  resist  these  influences  are  at  once  liquefied.     But  as  this  method  alone 
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would  not  suffice,  definite  processes  of  metamorphosis  are  also  induced, 
so  as  to  form  new  and  more  soluble  compounds.  But  they  are  not 
always  carried  to  their  utmost  extent,  since  bodies  less  serviceable 
to  the  organism  would  be  ultimately  produced :  on  the  contrary,  their 
soluble  first  products  are  removed  at  once  from  the  control  of  the 
alimentary  canaL 

417.  As  all  the  substances  really  alimentaiy  belong  to  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom,  fermentation  md  putrefaction  readily  suggest  themselves 
as  possibly  applicable  to  such  an  object.  The  most  essential  processes  of 
digestion  are  founded  upon  definite  metamorphoses  of  this  kind,  which 
are  confined  to  a  suitable  period  of  time.  They  present  us  with  various 
circumstances  of  the  several  kinds  of  fermentation,— of  the  saccharine, 
the  mucous,  the  lactic,  and  (less  frequently)  of  the  vinous  and  the  acetous 
fermentations, — and  with  many  stages  of  the  putre&ction  of  azotized 
substances,  for  which  chemistry  has  made  out  no  sufficiently  definite 
subdivisions. 

418.  The  contactive  operations  (§  299)  which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  eveiy  series  of  the  spontaneous  decompositions  of  organic  matter,  obtain 
at  almost  every  step  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  digestion.  Many  of 
the  substances  admixed  with  the  food — such  as  the  mixture  of  saliva  and 
mucus  of  the  mouth,  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the 
several  kinds  of  mucus  furnished  by  the  numerous  segments  of  the 
intestine — contain  ferments  which,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of 
definite  and  accompanying  substances,  induce  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  the  solid  alimentary  matters. 

419.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  operations  which  exercise  a 
manifold  and  important  influence  upon  the  whole  process.  Mastication 
reduces  the  food  to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  mixes  it  with  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth.  The  peristaltic  movement  of  the  different  sub- 
sequent sections  of  the  digestive  tube  intimately  mixes  it  with  the  solvent 
fluids  at  its  disposal  But  as  these  either  possess  mucous  characters, 
or  are  directly  mixed  with  quantities  of  mucus,  nature  in  this  way  obtains 
a  threefold  advantage.  Since  the  mucus  diminishes  the  obstacle  which 
friction  offiars,  the  solid  substances  glide  more  easily  over  the  surface 
(§  79).  Besides  this,  it  contains  mucous  corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  xxxi,  c  d)^ 
which  are  variable  microscopic  constituents  that  plainly  show  it  to  be  itself 
undergoing  a  metamorphosis,  and  hence  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite 
a  contactive  operation.  Finally,  its  tenacity  adapts  it  to  retain  &tty 
substances  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  and  to  hold  solid  bodies  suspended 
in  a  similar  state  of  minute  division.  But  since  the  sur&ce  of  contact  is 
thus  increased  (§  31),  the  solvent  juices  subsequently  poured  out,  or 
originally  contained  in  the  mucus,  are  enabled  to  act  with  greater 
efficacy.  Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  processes  will  be  greatly 
furthered  by  the  warmth  of  the  internal  organs. 
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420.  The  different  varieties  of  mucus  which  are  furnished  by  the 
several  segments  of  the  alimentary  canal, — ^the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  fluid, 
the  gastric  juice,  and  the  bile, — all  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  gastric  juice  is  slightly  acid,  and  the  saliva  £adntly 
alkaline.  Hence  compoimds  which  do  not  resist  dilute  alkaline  or  acid 
solutions  are  at  once  taken  up  without  further  preparation.  I^  in  spite 
of  this,  the  assistance  of  drinks  is  required,  the  fact  depends,  not  upon 
chemical,  but  solely  on  quantitative,  relations.  The  absolute  quantities 
of  the  digestive  fluids  are  only  too  small,  when  large  amoimts  of  soluble 
alimentaiy  compounds  have  to  be  overcome.  But  the  study  of  absorp- ' 
tion  will  teach  us,  that  nature  knows  how  to  remedy  this.  Failing  the 
necessary  fluid  appliances,  large  quantities  of  these  soluble  matters  are 
not  always  rejected,  but  are  mostly  only  more  slowly  taken  up. 

421.  Sugar,  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, are  thus  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Th3  acid  gastric  juice  can 
drive  ofi"  the  carbonic  acid  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts;  and  salt,  or 
the  alkaline  phosphates  which  occur  in  most  animal  juices,  will  con- 
tribute, although  only  to  a  small  extent,  to  the  solution  of  the  earthy 
phosphates. 

422.  The  fluid  of  the  mouth  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  xxxi),  which  we  sometimes 
eject  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  spittle,  consists  in  reality  of  a  mixture 
of  difierent  secretions.  It  is  probable  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  itself  sets  free  certain  solutions  on  its  surface.  The  numerous 
excretory  organs  which  it  includes — such  as  the  labial  and  buccal  glands, 
or  those  of  the  gums,  tongue,  and  palate,  —  yield  a  series  of  products 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  cavity,  and  together  form  the  mucus,  of 
the  mouth.  The  lai^ger  salivary  glands  situated  in  its  neighboiirhood, 
— viz,  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  and  probably  also 
those  of  the  apex  of  the  tongue  —  prepare  the  proper  saliva,  which  is 
afterwards  mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  depends  upon  secondary  causes,  which  of  these  constituents 
predominates  in  the  mixture  formed  by  the  spittle. 

423.  The  recollection  or  the  sight  of  pleasant  food,  the  acts  of  masti- 
cation, tobacco-smoking,  titillation  of  the  soft  palate,  speaking,  and 
singing,  all  increase  the  quantity  of  the  salivary  fluids.  And  irritation  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  lead  to  the  same  result.  Frerichs  ^>) 
found  that,  on  introducing  food  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  provided  with 
a  gastric  fistula,  more  saliva  was  instantly  secreted  into  the  mouth. 
And  if  salt  was  substituted  for  food,  the  quantity  wsa  still  greater.  This 
explains  how  a  morbid  irritation  of  the  gastric  membrane  may  produce 
an  energetic  conflux  of  the  salivary  fluids. 

424.  When  large  quantities  of  saliva  are  required  for  chemical  or 
physiological  observations,  various  artificial  means  are  made  use  o£ 
Tobacco-smoking,  and,  especially,  irritation  of  the  soft  palate,  are  very 
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useful  in  this  respect     But  such  an  experiment  furnishes  a  mixture 
which  is  in  all  probability  more  diluted  than  usual. 

i25.  Such  observations  teach  us,  that  the  salivary  fluid,  after  the 
removal  by  filtration  of  the  mucus  and  epithelium  which  is  mixed  with 
it,  is  one  of  the  most  aqueous  fluids  of  the  body.  For  instance,  my 
saliva  leaves  only  -77  per  cent  of  solid  residue.  And  in  eighteen  special 
analyses  Frerichs  obtained  extremes  of  '51  to  1*05,  with  an  average  of 
•72  per  cent 

426.  The  act  of  mastication,  which  minutely  divides  the  food  so  as  to 
produce  a  number  of  interstices,  also  causes  it  to  be  moistened  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  salivary  fluid.  We  might  hence  expect^ 
d  ptioiHy  that  the  amount  of  fluid  taken  up  would  generally  vary  with  the 
dryness  and  the  capacity  for  minute  division  possessed  by  the  food.  A 
series  of  experiments  undertaken  by  Lassaigne  confirms  this  presump- 
tion. The  increase  of  weight  after  complete  mastication  amounted  to 
only  4  per  cent  for  apples,  8  per  cent  for  nuts,  28  for  biscuits,  43  to  45 
for  beef,  and  from  30  to  127  for  the  diflerent  kinds  of  bread. 

427.  Since  the  healthy  saliva  which  is  poured  forth  in  lai^  quantify 
during  mastication  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  all  those  constituents  of  the 
food  which  are  soluble  in  a  weak  fdkaline  solution  are  instantly  dissolved, 
as  far  as  their  quantitative  proportions  will  allow.  The  mucous  quality  of 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  may  contribute  to  smoothen  the  alimentary  bolus. 
And  aa  this  is  afterwards  pressed  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  it 
scrapes  off  mucus  from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  and  the 
tonsils  (§  377),  so  as  to  envelope  itself  with  a  sHppery  covering,  which 
allows  it  to  glide  onwards  so  much  the  more  easily. 

428.  The  salivary  fluids  are  incapable  of  dissolving  fiits  or  coagulated 
albumen.  Hence  portions  of  meat  which  remain  in  the  interstices  of 
the  teeth  are  only  softened  and  decolorized  by  even  a  long  sojourn. 
But  imder  fevourable  circumstances  of  temperature,  the  saliva  possesses 
the  property  of  converting  paste  into  dextrin  and  grape  sugar,  and  in 
this  way  renders  it  soluble.  Higher  degrees  of  temperature  accelerate 
this  metamorphosis  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  But  the  temperature 
of  96-8  to  98*6°,  which  is  possessed  by  the  completely  masticated  food, 
is  quite  incapable  of  at  once  inducing  this  change.  Hence  the  saccharine 
fermentation  of  boiled  starch  is  never  completed  at  the  time  the  bolus 
descends  into  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  admixture  of  saliva  is  by  no  means 
useless,  but  forms,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  provision  for  the  future.  We 
shall  see  that  the  presence  of  the  gastric  juice  does  not  arrest  this  action 
of  the  saliva.  Hence  it  proceeds  in  the  stomach,  where  the  food  remains 
for  a  considerable  time. 

429.  Many  ruminants  which  secrete  much  saliva  introduce  large 
quantities  of  it  into  their  first  two  stomachs,  and  especially  into  the 
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paunch.  This  phenomenon  has  an  ohvious  relation  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  saliva  upon  starch  which  has  been  boiled  or  broken  up  by  the 
action  of  warm  water. 

430.  Raw  starch  also  may  certainly  succumb  to  the  power  of  the 
saliva.  But  it  opposes  a  much  greater  obstacle.  If  slices  of  raw  pota- 
toes are  mixed  with  the  salivary  fluids,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
104°  during  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  often  be  found  that  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  have  retained  their  form,  and  become  blue  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  And  an  examination  of  the  contents  foimd  in  the  first  stomach 
of  ruminants  under  high  magnifying  powers  not  unfrequently  affords 
similar  residts.  According  to  J.  Vogel,  some  of  the  matters  vomited  by 
the  human  subject  teach  the  same  fact.  And  we  shall  also  find,  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stomach  nature  has  applied  digestive  juices 
which  are  also  intended  for  the  metamorphosis  of  starch.  The  swal- 
lowed saliva  only  forms  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  stomach,  whose 
gastric  juice  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  solution  of  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  food. 

431.  The  fluids  of  the  mouth,  as  they  are  generally  evacuated, — ^forming 
a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  its  mucous  membrane,  the  glands  contained 
in  it,  and  the  pure  saliva, — ^are  at  all  events  capable  of  inducing  a  most 
energetic  saccharine  fermentation  in  boiled  starch.  Many  observers, — such 
as  Bidder,  Jacubowitsch,  and  Schmidt, — ^altogether  deny  this  capacity  to 
the  pure  saliva  and  the  pure  salivaiy  fluid  of  the  mouth.  While  others, — 
as  Lassaigne,  Magendie,  Bayer,  Bernard  and  Barreswill, — ascribe  it  to  the 
latter  of  these  two  fluids  only.  Finally,  it  was  found  by  Frerichs  that  the 
watery  extract  of  the  proper  salivary  glands,  or  that  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  only  furnished  traces  of  sugar;  while  a  mixture  of 
the  two  gave  much  more  considerable  quantities.  Mialhe  named  the 
substance  precipitable  by  fdcohol  diastase,  because  it  had  the  power  of 
inducing  the  saccharine  fermentation  of  starch,  just  like  the  vegetable 
diastase  (§  299).  But  hitherto  it  hajs  been  found  impossible  to  exhibit 
this  agent  of  the  metamorphosis  in  a  pure  state.  Besides,  the  power  of 
inducing  saccharine  fermentation  also  belongs  to  many  kinds  of  mucus, 
to  blood  in  which  putrefisu^tion  has  commenced,  to  the  hepatic  or  renal 
substance,  and  probably  to  numerous  other  structures  of  the  body  when 
not  quite  fresh. 

432.  The  short  time  during  which  the  mucous  and  slippery  alimentary 
bolus  remains  in  the  oesophagus  allows  of  no  very  important  chemical 
changes.  But  at  present  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  glands  of  this  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  furnish  a  mixture  which  is  capable  of  continuing 
its  operation  in  the  stomach. 

433.  The  greater  part  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  consists  of 
the  vertical  gastric  glands  (Fig.  78  and  Tab.  IV.  Fig.  liil);  clusters  of 
which  may  easily  bo  recognized  by  a  low  magnifying  power  in  proper 
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sections  of  the  mucous  membrane.    They  furnish  the  gastric  juice,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  a  tenacious  fluid  with  granules,  nuclei,  and  pavement- 
cells.      These  denser  corpuscles  of  different  kinds  pro- 

Fio  78 

•  bably  form  the  visible  expression  of  that  continual  meta- 

y^\,       morphosis,  that  perpetual  change,  which  the  whole  is 
g-WWHl       undergoing,  and  on  which  the  solvent  powers    of  the 
SBHH       gastric  juice,  and  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  pepsin  or 
theoretical  digestive  substance,  may  be  supposed  to  de- 
pend.   But  since  the  secretions  of  many  other  small  glands  which  exhibit 
similar  microscopic  constituents  are  devoid  of  similar  properties,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  characteristics  recognizable  in  this  mixture  by  the  eye  will 
not  suffice  to  explain  its  intimate  constitution. 

434.  The  empty  stomach  contains  a  mucus  which  has  a  neutral  or 
faintly  acid  reaction.  If  this  be  scraped  ofl^,  we  come  upon  a  fluid  below 
it  which  strongly  reddens  vegetable  colours.  If  the  exposed  gastric 
mucous  membrane  be  titillated,  or  if  stones  and  other  insoluble  substances 
be  introduced  into  the  iminjured  stomach  of  a  living  dog,  there  exsudes  a 
more  considerable  quantity  of  a  decidedly  acid  secretion.  The  food  acts 
in  a  similar  way.  Its  mere  consistence  forms,  as  it  were,  a  stimulus, 
which  educes  the  acid  gastric  juice  necessary  to  its  elaboration. 

435.  We  have  seen  (§  420)  that  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  which  descend 
with  the  food  have  an  alkaline  reaction ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  blood, 
the  lymph,  and  many  mixtures  which  are  added  to  the  chyme  in  the  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  alimentary  tube,  usually  exhibit  the  same  quality. 
Since,  notwithstanding  this,  the  gastric  juice  always  exhibits  a  free  acid, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  walls  of  the  gastric  glands,  or  in  the  me- 
tamorphosis excited  in  their  interior,  to  which  this  strong  acid  reaction 
is  due.  According  to  Bernard,  if  warm  blood  be  injected  into  the  arteries 
of  the  stomach  of  a  newly  killed  animal,  an  acid  gastric  juice  imme- 
diately exsudes. 

436.  The  cause  on  which  the  free  acid  depends  has  been  much  con- 
tested. At  present  we  know  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  basis  of  the  phenomenon;  and  that  the  gastric  juice  of 
granivorous  birds  which  swallow  flint-stones,  does  not  contain  any  free 
liydrofluoric  acid.  The  acid  is  most  probably  the  lactic.  But  it  may  not 
only  be  furnished  by  the  stomach,  but  also  from  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  the  hydrates  of  carbon,  from  altered  milk,  or  from  other 
substances.  Butyric  and  other  volatile  fatty  acids,  or  acetic  acid,  are  also 
exceptionally  met  with  in  the  replete  stomach.  But  chemistry  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  decide  whether  the  acid  reaction  depends  on 
free  acids,  acid  salts,  or  acid  organic  compoimds. 

437.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  most  important  operations  of  stomach 
digestion  may  be  imitated  by  mixing  the  watery  extract  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  with  small  quantities  of  acid,  so  as  to  form  an  arti- 
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ficial  digestive  fluid.  VariouB  acids  may  be  used  with  effect^  so  long  as 
they  are  present  in  corresponding  minimal  quantities.  But  the  necessary 
quantities  of  acid,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  operation,  vary  with  the  dific- 
rent  fluid  which  is  applied.  Hence  the  question,  which  is  the  active  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice,  is  so  £u*  of  importance,  as  that  it  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  acid  compound  which  nature  originally  makes  use  o^  and  which  will 
probably  correspond  to  the  most  suitable  collateral  conditions. 

438.  The  gastric  juice  is  not  intended  for  the  transformation  of  the 
hydrates  of  carbon  or  the  fats.  These  continue  to  be  attacked  by  the 
admixed  saliva,  since  its  influence  is  not  annihilated  by  the  acid  gastric 
juice.  It  may  also  happen  that  fiitty  acids  are  produced.  But  the  chief 
object  of  gastric  digestion  is  the  solution  of  coagulated  albuminous  sub- 
stances. 

439.  If  the  stomach  of  a  newly  killed  animal  be  filled  with  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  the  fluid  be  then  filtered  and 
concentrated  at  a  moderate  heat,  we  obtain  a  mixture  which,  by  a  proper 
addition  of  acid,  forms  a  tolerable  artificial  digestive  fluid.  SmaU  portions 
of  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  also  be  directly  mixed  with  fidntly 
acidulated  water.  And  a  stomach  which  has  been  rapidly  dried  and  kept 
for  years  serves  almost  as  well  as  a  fresh  one.  Many  experimenters 
extract  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with  water,  evaporate  the  filtered 
fluid,  and  either  treat  it  at  once  with  alcohol,  or  only  after  precipitation 
with  acetate  of  lead  and  separation  of  the  precipitate  from  the  metal  with 
the  aid  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

440.  It  is  obvious  that,  supposing  nature  to  require  a  free  acid,  this  will 
only  be  made  use  of  in  a  very  dilute  state,  since  otherwise  the  tissues 
themselves  would  be  attacked.  Experiments  on  artificial  digestion  also 
teach  us  that  it  is  only  very  small  quantities  which  lead  to  the  desired 
end;  such  "microlytic"  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance, 
as  either  cause  but  a  faint  precipitate  in  a  watery  solution  of  albumen,  or 
do  not  affect  it  at  all  The  more  energetic  action  of  lai^er  quantities 
injures  or  disturbs  the  results. 

441.  The  favourable  influence  of  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  small 
quantities  of  acid,  and  proper  fermentative  substances,  may  be  easily 
verified  in  every  kind  of  artificial  digestive  fluid.  If  we  imitate  the 
gastric  temperature  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  by  a  constant  heat  of 
96*8®  to  105%  the  solution  occurs  much  more  rapidly  than  at  from  59° 
to  6d°.  A  boiling  heat  annihilates  the  digestive  power  of  the  fluid  And 
all  temperatures  above  122°  remarkably  injure  it 

442.  If  the  non-acidulated  gastric  juice  be  allowed  to  remain  at  a  tem- 
perature of  96*8°  to  105%  it  soon  developes  an  intense  putre&ctive  smelL 
And  albuminous  bodies  added  to  it  are  not  immediately  dissolved,  but 
are  at  most  only  conducted  to  a  partial  and  ineflective  spontaneous  decom- 
position.    But  if  a  small  quantity  of  acid  be  present,  this  putre^tion 
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does  not  appear.  The  whole  takes  the  acid  smell  of  matters  vomited, 
retains  it  for  a  very  long  time,  and  effects  a  genuine  solution  of  coagulated 
albuminous  substances. 

443.  Very  dilute  mineral  acids  are  certainly  capable  of  slowly  dissolv- 
ing small  pieces  of  meat  or  albumen.  But  even  an  imperfect  effect  of 
this  kind  demands  many  days  and  a  high  temperature.  We  see  from 
this  what  advantages  nature  obtains  by  combining  moderate  heat,  slight 
acidulation,  and  a  suitable  ferment. 

444.  Although  artificial  digestion  repeats  the  most  essential  opera- 
tions of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  living  stomach,  yet  the  two  exhibit  many 
important  differences.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  ex- 
tracted with  water,  foreign  compounds, — such  as  soluble  albumen, — may 
be  taken  up  from  the  tissues  themselves.  Hence  this  digestive  fluid  offers 
reactions,  which  are  not  only  different  from  those  of  the  gastric  juice  itself 
but  are  in  some  respects  more  variable.  If  smaU  pieces  of  stomach  be 
digested  in  acidulated  water,  they  as  it  were  consume  themselves.  Their 
fibrous  substances  are  gradually  liquefied,  and  we  finally  obtain  a  thick 
mixture,  from  which  the  large  portions  of  gastric  mucous  membrane 
formerly  present  are  generally  absent  Something  similar  may  occur  to 
a  partial  extent  in  the  dead  body.  Many  cases  of  apparent  gelatinous 
softening  met  with  in  the  dead  stomach  depend  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
strongly  acid  gastric  juice  has  attacked  the  neighboxiring  tissues  after 
death.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  living  animal,  this  casual  effect  is 
either  wanting,  or  is  rendered  harmless  by  a  compensative  development 

445.  Setting  aside  these  differences,  the  changes  which  we  meet  with 
are  tolerably  uniform,  whether  we  follow  them  in  an  artificial  digestive 
fluid,  or  in  a  living  stomach.  In  the  latter,  we  have  two  ways  of  accom- 
plishing our  object, — ^the  examination  of  matters  vomited,  or  the  institu- 
tion of  gastric  fistulea. 

446.  Beginning  with  the  albuminous  substances,  we  shfdl  again  find 
that  much  depends  upon  their  state  of  aggregation  and  their  other 
qualities.  The  fibrine  of  blood  offers  less  resistance  than  the  albumen  of 
hard-boiled  eggs.  The  muscular  fibres  are  more  easily  overcome  than  the 
denser  fibrous  masses  of  tendons  or  ligaments;  and  hard  cheese  succumbs 
so  slowly,  that  a  part  of  it  often  passes  on  to  the  duodenum. 

447.  Sharply-cut  dice  of  albumen  first  become  more  transparent  at 
their  comers,  while  a  less  transparent  nucleus  remains  in  their  middle. 
The  effect  thus  proceeds  from  without  inwards,  just  as  in  every  other 
solution.  The  comers  are  roimded  ofl^  softened,  and  finaUy  altogether 
dissolved.  The  nucleus  imdergoes  similar  changes.  And  finally,  we  have 
a  greyish-white  and  cloudy  mass,  in  which  a  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  albumen  is  not  merely  mechanically  subdivided,  but  chemically 
taken  up. 

448.  Flesh  at  first  behaves  just  as  it  would  in  any  other  faintly  acidu- 
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lated  fluid.  The  areolar  tisaue  which  is  interposed  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  the  substance  of  these  structures  themselves,  become  more 
gelatinous  and  transparent  The  sarcolemma  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  liy.  6) 
and  its  nuclei  (c)  are  more  easily  distinguished.  Later^  these  structures 
disappear.  But  the  transverse  striae  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  may  be  long  recognized,  especially  Fio.  79. 
under  the  influence  of  shadow.  The  mass  of 
fibres  is  then  separated  into  fragments,  such  as  are 
represented  in  Fig.  79;  and  we  finally  get  a  thick 
and  imperfect  solution  of  the  whole.  According 
to  Frerichs,  the  thicker  muscles  of  the  adult 
resist  longer  than  the  smaller  ones  of  the  young 
animal.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  boiling  or  moderate  roasting 
furthers  the  rapidity  of  the  solution. 

449.  Casein  may  demand  the  digestive  action  of  the  stomach  imder 
two  different  forms.  We  often  introduce  it  as  a  solid  in  cheese.  And 
under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane^  milk  soon  coagu- 
lates, so  that  the  precipitated  casein  requires  a  new  dissolution. 

450.  Cheese  belongs  to  that  class  of  albuminous  compoimds  which 
are  overcome  by  the  digestive  fluid,  although  able  to  ofier  it  a  con- 
siderable resistance.  Hence  relics  of  it  not  infrequently  pass  into  the 
duodenum. 

451.  Very  small  portions  of  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the 
acidulated  artificial  digestive  fluid,  precipitate  considerable  quantities  of 
casein  from  milk.  This  efiect  probably  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the 
immediate  neutralization  of  the  alkali  of  the  milk,  as  upon  a  special 
contactive  agency.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  quantities  of  lactic 
acid  produced  from  the  sugar  of  milk  at  first  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
amoimt  of  precipitated  casein.  The  albuminous  wall  which  surrounds 
every  milk-corpuscle  (Fig.  lxxx.  a)  is  not  imfirequently  dissolved,  so  that 
the  globules  of  oil  or  butter  become  free,  and  subsequently  run  together 
into  laige  drops  by  their  accidental  contact  The  other  fluids  are  for  the 
most  part  absorbed  in  the  stomach.  The  casein  which  remains,  and  the 
fatty  deposit^  diminish  imder  the  influence  of  the  digestive  action,  until 
finally  the  residue  passes  on  into  the  duodenum. 

452.  Vegetable  albumen,  legumin,  and  gluten  are  dissolved  in  the 
stomach  like  the  animal  albimiinous  substances.  Qelatin  is  also  overcome. 
But  just  as  the  albumen  dissolved  in  an  acidulated  artificial  digestive  fluid 
is  not  precipitated  by  a  boiling  heat>  so  the  solution  of  gelatin  has  alto- 
gether lost  the  power  of  coagulating  on  cooling.  Softer  tissues  which 
yield  gelatin,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of  cellular  tissue,  easily  succumb 
to  the  influence  of  gistrio  digestion.  Denser  ones,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  tendons,  ligaments,  or  elastic  fibres,  often  resist  the  most  continuous 
action.     In  thin  laminsa  of  cartilage  the  intercellular  substance  (Tab.  III. 
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Fig.  XLV.  a)  is  first  attacked.  Their  dissolution  is  on  the  whole  slow ; 
but  they  finally  disappear  to  the  extent  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
nuclear  structure.  The  bones  only  lose  a  part  of  the  large  quantity 
of  calcareous  salts  which  they  contain.  But  their  cartilage  yields  more 
quickly  to  the  gastric  juice.  It  appears  to  behave  like  the  substance  of 
the  permanent  cartilages. 

453.  We  know  that  other  circumstances  being  equal,  a  powder  is  more 
quickly  dissolved  than  a  larger  solid  body,  since  the  subdivision  into 
small  masses  increases  the  surface  of  mutual  contact  (§  31).  The  like  is 
found  to  obtain  in  gastric  digestion.  The  same  quantity  of  coagulated 
albumen  is  liquefied  fax  sooner  when  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  thin 
slices  than  when  exposed  in  the  form  of  a  single  large  cube.  Hence 
the  thorough  mastication  of  the  food  not  only  subserves  the  use  of  mixing 
it  more  intimately  and  copiously  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  but  also 
assists  to  accelerate  the  subsequent  gastric  digestion. 

454.  The  movements  of  the  stomach  also  afford  important  advantages. 
They  knead  up  the  most  superficial  layers  with  the  gastric  juice,  and 
finally  move  them  onwards  so  as  to  allow  of  a  repetition  of  the  process 
with  deeper  ones.  And  since  the  more  dilute  and  completely  fluid  sub- 
stances are  immediately  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  those  denser  ones  alone 
remain  which  yet  require  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  just  as  a 
precipitate  which  we  seek  to  separate  by  filtration  is  left  more  accessible 
to  subsequent  extraction.  The  withdrawal  of  the  fluids  has  also  the 
advantage  of  preventing  that  disturbing  influence  which  would  result 
from  too  great  a  dilution. 

455.  The  quality  of  the  chyme  which  passes  immediately  into  the 
duodenum  must  evidently  vary  with  the  difierent  nature  of  the  food.  It 
generally  constitutes  a  mechanical  mixture  of  a  grey  gelatinous  semi-trans- 
parent mass  with  all  those  relics  that  are  capable  of  resisting  the  gastric 
digestion.  The  former  constituent  contains  those  dissolved  substances 
which  circumstances  will  no  longer  permit  to  be  received  into  the  lymph 
or  the  blood.  Hence  we  may  recognise  in  it  relics  of  gum,  sugar,  lactic 
acid,  and  pectin,  after  the  use  of  potatoes,  bread,  or  other  vegetable  food ; 
or  of  albuminous  and  gelatinous  bodies  after  a  corresponding  animal  diet. 
The  mechanical  admixture  may  consist  of  raw  starch  granules;  decolor- 
ized simple,  dense,  or  woody  cells,  and  bundles  of  vessels;  &t;  pulverulent 
relics  of  hard  albumen  or  casein ;  fragments  of  cartilages ;  muscular  fibres; 
tendons ;  ligaments ;  splinters  of  bone ;  or  salts  of  the  osseous  tissue.  The 
fluid  substances,  which  are  chiefly  absorbed,  but  partially  conveyed  into 
the  duodenum,  seem  always  to  include  considerable  quantities  of  ashea 
Herbivora  furnish,  on  an  average,  more  than  camivora. 

456.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  great  influence  is  exercised  by  the 
state  of  aggregation  of  the  food.  Hence  the  digestibility  of  particular 
alimentary  substances  must  not  be  decided  from  their  chemical  characters 
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only.  An  additional  reason  for  this  caution  is  found  in  the  possible  state 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  itsel£  The  intensity  with  which  it  is 
aroused  from  its  state  of  rest  immediately  depends  upon  the  moderate 
degree  of  friction  exerted  by  the  matters  that  are  introduced  into  the 
stomach.  Small  quantities  of  cold  fluids  &vour  the  secretion,  while  it 
visibly  suffers  under  the  influence  of  larger  masses  of  ice.  Blondlot  and 
Bernard  *«)  believe  themselves  to  have  found  that  the  application  of  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  furthers  the  solution  of  meat  more 
energetically  than  that  of  a  little  wine-vinegar ;  and  hence  that  the  faintly 
alkaline  character  of  the  saliva,  and  of  many  kinds  of  food,  such  as 
albumen,  assists  the  gastric  function.  But  on  the  other  hand,  larger 
quantities  of  alkali  are  injurious.  Large  quantities  of  salt  limit  the 
artificial  digestion  of  coagulated  albuminous  substances.  It  is  hence  self- 
evident  that  not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  mixture,  of  the  aliments  has 
a  decided  influence.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  appears  to  be 
itself  one  of  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body.  Violent  febrile  excite- 
ments, or  the  direct  application  of  strong  mechanical  or  chemical  irritar 
tions,  easily  alter  the  secretion  which  it  furnishes,  and  the  movements 
which  it  takes  on.  We  thus  get  a  gastric  juice  which  either  digests 
badly  or  not  at  all :  and  imusual  phenomena  of  fermentation  appear. 
Bile  regurgitates  into  the  stomach ;  and  nausea  or  vomiting  frequently 
accompany  these  irregularities. 

457.  That  residue  of  the  food  which  passes  into  the  small  intestines 
next  encounters  the  intestinal  juices ;  that  is,  the  different  secretions 
which  are  furnished  by  the  glands  of  Brunner,  Lieberkuehn,  and  Peyer, 
and  probably  also  by  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  In  the  descending 
portion  of  the  duodenum  they  also  meet  with  the  pancreatic  fluid  and 
the  bile. 

458.  Since  we  cannot  completely  separate  the  secretions  of  these  small 
intestinal  glands  frx>m  the  other  admixtures,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
what  functional  differences  correspond  to  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
these  secretory  organs.  According  to  Middeldorpf  ^^)  the  fluid  of  the 
glands  of  Brunner,  which  are  more  developed  in  herbivora,  is  incapable  of 
dissolving  pieces  of  flesh  or  albumen,  while  it  is  able  to  convert  starch 
into  grape  sugar. 

459.  Many  collateral  circumstances  may  essentially  alter  the  reactions 
of  the  mucous  substances  present  in  the  intestines.  In  testing  the 
upper  segments  it  is  possible  that  the  acid  chyme  which  has  entered 
conceals  the  alkaline  character  of  the  secretions.  The  production  of 
lactic  acid  from  the  hydrates  of  carbon  taken  in  the  food  may  induce 
similar  errors.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  small  quantities  of  fluids  having  a 
weak  reaction  may  be  very  fedntly  or  even  incorrectly  indicated  by  the 
vegetable  colours  usually  employed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
contradictions  which  have  resulted  from  such  examinations. 
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For  instance,  Middeldorpf  found  that  the  secretion  from  the  Brunne- 
rian  glands  of  the  pig  had  an  acid  reaction ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Frerichs  foimd  both  it  and  that  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuehu  to  be  alka- 
line. It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  the  originally  alkaline  quality 
of  the  intestinal  juice  becomes  more  decided  the  further  we  descend  from 
the  duodenum. 

460.  The  mucous  juice  of  the  intestines  assists  the  redduimi  of  the 
food  in  gliding  onwards.  Its  tenacity  causes  the  more  fluid  &t8  to  be 
minutely  subdivided  in  the  form  of  an  emidsion,  and  allows  them  to 
retain  this  condition.  It  can  also  convert  starch  into  sugar,  althou^ 
not  very  energetically.  And  since  the  mucus  includes  substances  which 
are  undei^ing  metamorphosis,  it  is  possible  that  under  favourable 
circumstances  it  may  furnish  an  oiganic  ferment  It  must  however 
be  remarked,  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  when  mixed  with 
faintly  acidulated  water,  is  generally  imable  to  dissolve  coagulated 
protein-compounds. 

461.  The  pancreatic  fluid  of  healthy  animals  appears  to  be  poured  out 
in  considerable  quantity  during  the  time  of  digestion  only.  Its  characters 
seem  to  be  very  easily  altered  by  abnormal  circumstances.  Leiu^t  and 
Lassaigne,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Bernard,  and  Frerichs,  inserted  a  tube 
into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  living  animals  and  birds,  either  from  the  duo- 
denal orifice  of  this  canal,  or  in  some  part  of  its  course.  But  the  fluids 
thus  obtained  diflered  essentially  from  each  other :  for  certain  of  these 
observers  found  considerable  quantities  of  albumen,  while  others  did  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  remarked  an  alkaline  character  of  the  pan- 
creatic fluid  so  obtained.  But  the  watery  extract  of  the  fresh  pancreas 
of  the  cow  has  sometimes  an  acid  reaction. 

462.  The  pancreatic  fluid  must  contain  certain  substances  which  have 
a  tendency  to  decomposition.  If  the  pancreas  be  triturated  with  water, 
or  extracted  as  completely  as  possible,  the  whole  putrefies  within  a  short 
time  at  the  blood-heat  This  phenomenon  fUmishes  an  indication  of  the 
reason  why  the  pancreatic  fluid  so  powerfully  excites  fermentation. 

463.  If  the  pancreatic  mass  be  triturated  with  water  and  mixed  with 
paste,  the  latter  is  quickly  dissolved,  and  is  converted  into  grape-sugar.  If 
the  whole  be  allowed  to  remain  at  a  proper  temperature,  fermentation  soon 
goes  further.  A  strongly  acid  reaction  may  be  remarked,  and  may  be 
conjectured  to  depend  upon  lactic  add.  While  an  enei^getio  develop- 
ment <^  gas  seems  to  indicate  a  copious  production  of  carbonic  acid. 

464.  An  acid  character  of  the  fluid,— or  the  presence  of  bile,  intestinal 
mucus,  or  pieces  of  small  intestine,— does  not  suspend  the  powerful  fer- 
mentative influence  of  the  artificial  pancreatic  fluid.  We  may  thence  con- 
clude, that  this  influence  obtains  during  life,  and  greatly  contributes  to  the 
production  of  lactic,  and  even  of  carbonic,  acid  from  the  suitable  hydrates 
of  carbon.     But  granules  of  raw  starch  are  much  more  slowly  overcome 
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than  a  masB  of  paste.  Thus  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  former  be  mixed 
with  pancreatic  fluid,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  three  days  at  blood-heat, 
the  greater  part  of  the  starch  granules  are  found  unchanged.  The  whole 
may  have  an  offensiYe  acid  smeU,  although  only  small  quantities  have 
been  dissolved.  This  explains  why  many  starch  granules  are  not  elabo- 
rated in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  carried  on  further 
intact 

465.  The  pancreatic  fluid  certainly  contributes  to  the  minute  division 
of  fluid  &t  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  But  this  efiect,  which  also 
belongs  to  other  digestive  juices,  probably  constitutes  no  essential  element 
of  its  function. 

466.  Nor  is  the  necessity  of  this  secretion  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  energetic  fermentation  which  it  excites  in  paste.  And  since  it  does 
not  dissolve  pieces  of  albumen,  it  remains  for  further  investigations  to 
^ow  what  finer  changes  may  be  produced  in  the  azotized  alimentary 
substances  imder  the  influence  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  appears  to 
&cilitate  the  deposit  of  resinous  substances  fix>m  the  bile. 

467.  The  numerous  attempts  of  chemists  to  investigate  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  bile  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any  satisfactory  physiological 
results.  The  ease  with  which  this  mixture  is  decomposed  causes  the 
simplest  chemical  processes  to  furnish  products  of  metamorphosis  which 
are  not  unfirequently  viewed  as  its  essential  constituents.  And  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  bile  undergoes  some  alteration  in  the  intestine, 
and  even  in  the  gall-bladder  itself,  still  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  exhibit  with  sufficient  clearness  the  course  of  the  changes  which 
obtain  in  these  situations. 

468.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  bile  separates  from  the  blood  cer- 
tain substances  previously  useless.  A  part  of  these  substances  is  gradually 
rendered  insoluble  and  discharged  in  the  excrements.  But  those  com- 
pounds which  retain  their  liquid  form,  and  perhaps  many  which  are 
gradually  redissolved,  are  returned  anew  into  the  blood.  That  constant 
arrangement  in  the  animal  kingdom,  by  means  of  which  the  bile  is 
poured  out  into  the  commencement  of  the  small  intestine,  admits 
of  a  double  interpretation.  Since  this  secretion  must  accompany  the 
relics  of  the  food  for  a  great  part  of  their  course,  it  may  be  intended  to 
afford  some  essential  assistance  to  digestion.  But  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  is  required  in  order  to 
separate  the  bile  into  constituents  which  are  soluble  and  susceptible  of 
absorption,  and  into  others  which  are  denser  and  destined  to  expulsion. 
The  changes  which  it  provokes  in  the  residue  of  the  food  would  thus  be 
mere  secondary  phenomena,  having  a  more  or  less  subordinate  import 

469.  The  experiments  hitherto  made  are  incapable  of  deciding  between 
these  two  views.  Since  digestion  does  not  completely  cease  in  cases  of 
jaundice  or  of  artificial  biliary  fistula,  it  follows  that  the  bile  is  not 
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indispensable  to  the  general  procee&  But  the  physical  properties  of 
the  excrements  suffice  to  show  that  this  fluid  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
regulator, — and  perhaps  a  definite  and  not  unimportant  condition— of 
that  pecidiar  spontaneous  decomposition  which  the  relics  of  the  food 
undergo.  But  much  of  this  is  very  indefinite^  since  chemistry  has  scarcely 
penetrated  these  peculiar  phenomena  of  putre&ctioiL 

470.  Since  fire«h  bile  is  by  no  means  strongly  alkaline,  but  is  usually 
either  neutral,  or  at  most,  but  faintly  alkalescent,  the  view  which  was 
formerly  so  fi^uently  propounded, — that  it  was  intended  to  neutralize  the 
acid  chyme, — ^is  at  once  negatived.  Even  when  the  contents  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine  have  taken  up  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  they 
generally  preserve  their  acid  character.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  free  acid  reacts  on  the  bile.  The  colours  of  the  substances  present  in 
the  intestine  are  tolerably  explained  by  this  &ct. 

471.  If  the  intestinal  contents  be  followed  along  the  small  and  large 
intestines  they  will  be  generally  found  to  become  first  yellowish  or  yellow- 
ish-green, then  green,  and  finally  brown.  Separate  brown  microscopic 
masses  appear  before  this  colour  is  present  to  the  naked  eye.  If  bile  be 
treated  with  small  quantities  of  acid,  or  with  an  acidulated  digestive  fluid, 
yellowish-green  or  green  precipitates  may  be  artificially  produced.  The 
imacidulated  gastric  mucus,  salt,  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  do  not  give  rise 
to  this  change.  One  may  thence  conclude,  that  it  is  caused  by  the  biliary 
precipitate  which  is  produced  by  the  acid  contents  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  precipitate  consists  chiefly  of  cystic  mucus,  of 
cholepyrrhin  or  biliary  colouring  matter,  and  of  &tty  bodies:  and  it 
probably  contains  other  constituents  of  the  bile. 

472.  As  the  bile  gradually  descends  along  the  course  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  it  slowly  undergoes  important  changes.  It  is  probable  that  the 
fluid  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  solid  precipitate  is  gradu- 
ally absorbed.  And  on  an  average,  the  lower  the  residuum  of  the  food 
has  descended,  the  less  the  quantity  of  bile  which  can  be  extracted  firom 
it  by  water.  We  here  meet  with  biliary  compounds  which  are  only 
soluble  with  difficulty ;  such  as,  for  instance,  the  supposed  modifications 
of  cholepyrrhin, — taurin,  dyslysin,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  specify  the  details  of  this  metamorphosis  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  We  only  know  that  these  combinations  usually  leave  the  body 
with  the  fioeces. 

473.  By  drying  the  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  from  putrefying 
human  bile  we  get  a  brown  substance  which  diffiises  the  strongest  smell 
of  human  ordure,  especially  after  the  application  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  The  same  results  may  be  obtained  with  the  semifluid  contents 
of  the  caBCum.  If  the  experiment  be  repeated  with  ox-bile,  we  obtain  a 
yellowish-green  substance  which  smells  like  cowdung. 

474.  Many  combinations  which  are  produced  by  the  artificial  treat- 
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ment  or  the  putre&ctive  decompoBitioii  of  albuminous  substances  have 
also  a  more  or  less  distinct  odour  of  fsoces.  But  we  should  be  wrong 
if  we  therefore  attributed  the  smell  of  the  excrements  to  the  food.  For 
when  these  putrefy  alone,  this  smell  is  generally  absent  And  if  the  entry 
of  the  bile  is  prevented  in  jaundice,  the  greyish-white  and  clayey  £»ces 
have  a  smell  which  is  intensely  putre£iictive,  but  quite  different  from  that 
of  healthy  excrements.  And  of  many  animals  supplied  with  the  same 
food,  each  will  furnish  its  peculiar  fbcal  odour, — ^an  odour  which  some- 
times recurs  in  a  weaker  degree  in  the  blood,  the  urine,  and  the  cuta- 
neous evaporation.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  two  most  prominent 
physical  qualities  of  the  exci-ements — the  colour  and  the  smell — chiefly 
depend  upon  the  bile. 

475.  Hitherto  the  bile  has  not  been  shown  to  possess  any  peculiar 
solvent  powers.  Morsels  of  albumen  or  cheese,  and  more  or  less  dense 
masses  of  fibrine,  resist  its  influence  with  great  obstinacy.  Just  as  little 
does  it  possess  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  grape-sugar  with  any 
considerable  force ;  or  of  inducing  the  lactic  or  acetic  fermentation.  In 
one  word,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mixture  which  is  incapable  of  affording  any  direct  support  to  the  influence 
of  either  the  gastric  juice,  the  intestinal  mucus,  or  the  pancreatic  fluid. 

476.  Comparative  researches  rather  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
bile  leaves  intact  many  of  the  phenomena  of  metamorphosis  which  appear 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  while  there  are  others  which  it  has  the  power  of 
limiting.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  serviceable  by  its  negative,  rather  than 
by  its  positive,  action. 

477.  The  pancreatic  fluid  operates  as  a  powerful  excitant  of  decompo- 
sition, whether  bile  be  present  or  not.  If  large  quantities  of  bile  be 
mixed  with  the  artificial  acidulated  digestive  fluid,  the  latter  loses  the 
capacity  of  dissolving  morsels  of  albumen.  Having  mixed  acidulated 
water  with  pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  human  cadcum,  and 
with  bile,  I  foimd  that  its  action  upon  beef  was  weaker  than  usual  The 
addition  of  the  biliary  precipitate  obtained  by  acetic  acid  seemed  to 
delay  solution  more  than  an  admixture  of  pure  unfiltered  human  bUe. 
The  penetrating  putrefiictive  smell  offered  by  the  fiaeces  of  jaundiced  sub- 
jects had  long  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bile  was  opposed  to  putre- 
&ction  or  had  an  antiseptic  agency.  And  Frerichs  found  that  after  deliga- 
tion  of  the  biliaiy  duct,  the  filtered  albuminous  contents  of  the  intestine 
were  made  rose-coloured  by  nitric,  and  violet  by  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
reaction, — ^which  has  also  been  observed  in  the  alvine  evacuations  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  cholera  and  nervous  fevers, — indicates  a  substance 
evolved  by  the  putrefi^ion  of  albuminous  matters. 

478.  We  may  hence  conceive  that  the  bile  sets  definite  limits  to  the 
decomposition  of  many  albuminous  substances ;  while  it  does  not  hinder 
the  metamorphoses  which  are  induced  by  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  prot- 
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bably  by  the  intestinal  mucus.  It  certainly  possesses  antiseptic  properties, 
but  only  for  certain  stages  and  kinds  of  spontaneous  decomposition.  It 
is  probable  that  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  putrefective  pro- 
cess would  allow  a  more  acciurate  estimate  of  the  agency  of  the  bile. 

479.  The  colours  of  the  excrements  show  that  the  biliary  constituents 
which  are  expelled  from  the  rectum  only  attain  their  perfect  and  normal 
metamorphosis  after  the  alimentary  residuum  has  remained  a  certain 
time  in  the  intestinal  canal  The  yellow  evacuations  of  diarrhoaa  con- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  pure  bile.  And  since  the  excrements  of  the 
sucking  child  are  green  or  yellowish-green,  and  fluid, — ^while  those  of  the 
older  in&nt  are  yellow,  more  solid,  and  finally  brown, — ^we  may  con- 
jecture that  the  character  of  the  bile,  or  the  mode  of  its  decompositioii, 
or  both  of  these  circumstances,  vary  with  the  age. 

480.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  fot  is 
converted  into  chyle  in  the  coxirse  of  the  small  intestine.  The  movement 
of  the  intestine  intimately  kneads  it  up  with  the  mixture  of  intestinal 
juices,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  bile.  It  then  forms  very  minute  and  finely- 
divided  drops.  Possibly  a  very  small  quantity  is  converted  into  fetty 
acids.  But,  as  above  mentioned,  these  may  proceed  from  the  hydrates  of 
carbon :  and  the  greater  part  of  it  certainly  remains  unchanged. 

481.  Hitherto  we  know  extremely  little  of  that  series  of  changes  which 
accompanies  digestion,  and  the  formation  of  feces,  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  cause  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  the  physiological  as  in  the  chemical 
circumstances.  The  chemistry  of  the  present  day  frimishes  no  sufficiently 
clear  insight  into  those  limited  phenomena  of  putre&ction  which  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  lai^  intestine. 

482.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  outward  appearance, — ^the  semifluid 
contents  of  the  caecum  have  a  consistence  which  tolerably  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  contents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.  While  in 
the  course  of  the  colon  we  find  denser  excrementitious  substances;  which, 
however,  always  contain  3-4ths  of  their  weight  of  water  and  other  volatile 
matters.  The  combinations  destined  for  expulsion  are  condensed  in  the 
large  intestine  of  man  and  certain  of  the  mammalia, — as,  for  instance, 
the  rabbit,  the  sheep,  and  the  horse. 

483.  Although  the  contents  of  the  caecum  not  unfrequently  ofiSar  a  dis- 
tinctly fecal  smell,  yet  in  the  remaining  course  of  the  large  intestine,  this 
odour  is  remarkably  increased.  The  human  excrements  only  acquire  a 
brown  colour  by  degrees.  If  we  also  consider,  that  6ompoimds  of  hydro- 
gen,— such  as  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,— oonstantly  appear 
in  the  lai^  intestine,  and  that  ammonia  is  more  abundantly  present 
(in  the  form  of  its  double  salt,  the  ammoniaco-phosphate  of  magnesia), 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  residue  of  the  food  and  of  the  biliaiy 
precipitates  is  subjected  to  a  limited  process  of  putrefaction,  such  as  that 
which  occurs  spontaneously  under  water. 
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484.  While  the  purely  carnivorous  animals  possess  a  very  small  ccecum, 
in  the  herbivora  it  attains  a  considerable  size.  In  the  rabbit  and  hare 
the  great  sac  it  forms  is  generally  distended  by  an  alimentary  residuum. 
Those  raw  vegetable  substances  which  require  a  longer  elaboration,  and 
therefore  a  longer  delay,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  probably  find  in  the 
ccecum  their  most  &vourable  digestive  receptacle. 

485.  The  chief  agents  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  hydrates  of  carbon, 
are  the  saliva,  and  the  secretions  poured  into  the  small  intestine  j  while 
that  of  the  less  soluble  albuminous  and  other  azotized  substances,  is 
effected  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  fluid  fats  are  mostly  absorbed  in  the 
small  intestine.  And  the  addition  of  a  special  digestive  system  in  the 
large  intestine  can  only  have  the  object  of  making  useful  that  which 
has  escaped  the  previous  portions  of  the  canal  So  that  the  caecum  and 
colon  form,  as  it  were,  the  second  frontier  guard,  by  means  of  which  the 
alimentary  residuum  is  subjected  to  an  additional  examination,  in  order 
that  as  little  useful  matter  as  possible  may  be  lost. 

486.  A  collateitJ  circumstance  probably  &vours  this  repeated  extrac- 
tion. The  azotized  substances  which  the  gastric  juice  has  not  overcome 
immediately  pass  through  the  small  intestine.  They  are  here  mixed  with 
fermenting  matters,  which  have  the  power  of  unloosing  them,  or  unlocking 
their  molecules  to  a  certain  extent  They  are  thus  more  easily  dissolved 
in  the  large  intestine.  And  if  we  remember  that  many  nutritious  vege- 
table substances  are  enclosed  in  coverings  of  cellulose,  we  may  readily 
imagine  that  the  metamorphoses  which  occur  in  the  small  intestine  will 
considerably  &cilitate  their  being  subsequently  overcome.  And  even 
where  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  not  dissolved,  they  may  acquire  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  permeability  and  diffusive  capacity. 

487.  At  present  we  do  not  know  of  any  definite  and  special  use  which 
is  subserved  by  the  probably  essentially  alkaline  secretion  of  the  csecum. 
If  this  intestine  contains  hydrates  of  carbon,  they  frequently  imdei^go 
the  lactic  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  thus  produced  might  offer  two 
collateral  advantages.  It  would  independently  dissolve  many  compounds, 
— especially  those  of  vegetable  food, — and  salts,  such  as  the  ceurbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  And  in  conjunction  with  the  organic  matters  of  the 
csecal  secretion,  it  would  furnish  a  mixture  capable  of  overcoming  coagu- 
lated albumen.  I  have  foimd  that  a  mixture  of  acidulated  water  with 
pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  csecum  has  a  weaker  and  slower 
action  than  a  digestive  fluid  prepared  from  the  gastric  membrane;  but 
that  the  final  results  prove  the  solvent  power  to  exist 

488.  It  is  |nx>bable  that  the  alkaline  secretion  of  the  large  intestine 
can  also  assist  in  taking  up  albuminous  substances.  The  filtered  contents 
of  the  colon  frequently  contain  albumen.  The  residuum  of  vegetable 
food  here  continues  its  fermentation,  so  that  not  only  lactic,  but  butyric, 
acid  may  appear. 
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489.  The  excrements  contain  constituents  of  three  kinds, — ^the  unela- 
borated  solid  parts  of  the  food,  the  insoluble  or  difficultly-soluble  cellular 
deposits,  and  mucus  or  other  oi^ganic  combinations  which  are  evacuated 
per  anum.  The  hjbemating  animals  show  that  the  absence  of  food  does 
not  suspend  the  formation  of  excrement.  For  instance,  we  shall  here- 
after see  that  a  hedgehog  which  has  taken  no  food  during  some  months 
of  its  winter  sleep,  from  time  to  time  evacuates  considerable  quantities  of 
solid  or  semi-solid  fseoes. 

490.  The  densely  ligneous  vegetable  tissues  which  are  introduced  in 
large  quantity  with  the  food,  are  either  expelled  unchanged  from  the 
anus,  or  are  decolorized  and  partially  extracted.  In  this  way  the  horse 
gets  rid  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  vegetable  stalks  which  it  has  eaten. 
The  human  fsecee  sometimes  contain  hard  envelopes  of  seeds,  and  cherry 
or  plum-stones.  And  even  when  a  more  common  and  apparently  more 
wholesome  food  is  made  use  of,  the  fsaces  still  generally  contain  micro- 
scopic relics  which  are  exactly  similar  to  others  that  have  been  overcome 
by  the  digestive  fluids. 

For  example,  Tab.  I.  Fig.  xvil  exhibits  the  constituents  of  healthy 
human  excrements  diluted  with  water.  Here  a  is  a  starch  granule,  the 
surface  of  which  being  in  focus  allows  its  concentric  laminte  to  be  visible ; 
6  <;  are  other  starch  granules,  which  lie  more  deeply,  and  hence  look 
almost  like  drops  of  oiL  At  d  e  f  are  lignified  epidermoid  cells,  and 
reticular  vessels  of  the  v^etable  food.  At  ^  is  seen  a  muscular  fibre 
from  the  meat  which  has  been  eaten,  and  which  has  only  become  clear 
and  coloiirless :  h  is  another  fibre  which  has  broken  down  into  transverse 
fragments.  Crystals  of  ammoniaco-phosphate  of  magnesia  are  shown  at 
i  k  l,m  represents  epithelial  scales  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus, 
n  biliary  masses,  and  o  numerous  small  molecules. 

491.  Hitherto  we  have  no  large  and  complete  series  of  analyses  of  the 
excrements.  Berzelius,  who  examined  the  &eces  of  a  labourer  fed  upon 
bread  and  mixed  food,  found  75  per  cent  of  water,  *9  of  bile,  *9  of  albu- 
men, 2*7  of  extractive  matters,  1*2  of  salts,  7  of  insoluble  remains  of  the 
food,  and  14*  of  mucus,  biliary  resin,  &t,  and  other  animal  compounds. 
The  elementary  composition  of  the  excrements  will  again  occupy  our 
attention  in  the  chemical  phenomena  of  nutrition. 

492.  The  spontaneous  decomposition  undergone  by  the  food  in  the 
alimentary  canal  evidences  itself  by  two  supplemental  occurrences ;  by  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  intestine,  and  by  the 
occasional  formation  of  mould. 

493.  The  frothy  saliva  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  air  in  mechanical 
union;  and  not  unfrequently  peculiar  movements  of  deglutition  intro- 
duce larger  quantities  into  the  stomach.  But  the  gases  contained  in  this 
organ  do  not  possess  the  composition  of  pure  atmospheric  air.  They 
contain  more  carbonic  acid,  less  oxygen,  somewhat  loss  nitrogen,  and  in 
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rare  instances,  small  quantities  of  hydrogen.  The  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon is  twofold.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  mediate  contact  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  blood  causes  oxygen  to  be  given  off,  and  carbonic 
acid  to  be  taken  up.  Carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  may  be  set  free  by 
the  fluids  which  are  drunk,  by  that  fermentation  of  the  hydrates  of  car- 
bon which  is  induced  in  the  stomach  itself,  and  especially,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  butyric  acid.  That  solution  of  the  dense  albuminous  substances 
which  is  effected  by  the  gastric  juice  famishes  no  gaseous  substances. 
Nor  does  it  require  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  although  this  is 
indispensable  to  many  forms  of  fermentation. 

494.  The  smaU  intestine  contains  considerably  more  carbonic  acid,  less 
nitrogen,  little  or  no  oxygen,  and  considerable  quantities  of  hydrogen. 
The  progress  of  fermentation  in  the  hydrates  of  carbon  sufficiently  ex- 
plains this  mixture. 

495.  A  more  or  less  considerable  content  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
distinguishes  the  air  contained  in  the  large  frx>m  that  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  odorous  matter  of  the  excrements, 
are  usually  present  in  flatus.  The  presence  of  ceurburetted  hydrogen 
points  to  the  ieust  that  the  quantity  of  free  oxygen  is  insufficient  to  con- 
vert all  the  C6krbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  or  some  other  hydrogenous  substance  must  be  decomposed,  in  order 
to  the  conversion  of  part  of  the  carbon  into  a  gaseous  compound.  The 
ammonia  which  is  set  free  from  the  decomposition  of  azotized  bodies,  and 
which  may  also  be  developed  from  the  changed  bile,  appears  to  be  chiefly 
combined  with  other  substances, — and  especially  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

496.  Fermenting  mixtures  which  have  a  free  acid  reaction  greatly 
favoiir  the  multiplication  of  the  various  kinds  of  mould.  Hence  we 
frequently  meet  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal  The 
acid  gastric  juice  can  first  allow  of  their  development  The  acid  fermen- 
tation of  the  hydrates  of  carbon,  or  a  morbid  production  of  acid,  also 
fi^uently  form  fovouring  circumstances.  Infusoria  appear  on  the  whole 
with  less  frequency. 

The  tartar  or  mucous  earthy  mass  which  fr^uently  covers  the  under 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  contains  peculiar  articulated  threads 
which  probably  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  moveable  creatures 
resembling  vibriones.  Vomiting  not  unfrequently  furnishes  those  pecu- 
liar vegetable  parasites  which  have  been  named  the  sarcina  ventriculi 
(Tab.  II.  Fig.  xvm.).  The  yeast  plant  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  xix.),  some  species 
of  hygrocrocis,  and  other  thready  fUngi,  may  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  especially  in  herbivorous  animals. 
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ABSORPTION. 


497.  The  poroiis  structure  of  the  animal  tissues  leads  to  numerous 
and  mutual  actions  between  the  juices  of  the  body  and  the  fluids  which 
come  into  contact  with  its  organs.  Special  means  for  favouring  these 
actions  allow  of  foreign  solutions  being  taken  up  in  large  quantity, —  or, 
as  it  is  usually  expressed,  absorbed.  That  solution  of  solid  bodies,  which 
is  necessary  to  diffusion,  may  be  effected  by  the  organic  mixtures  them- 
selves. The  transit  these  induce  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  term 
resorption, 

498.  All  phenomena  of  this  kind  conduct  into  the  blood  the  com- 
binations which  are  exposed  to  them.  Solutions  first  gain  the  nutritive 
fluid  which  soaks  the  tissues.  They  can  thence  pass  immediately  into 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  But  certain  collateral  objects  often  require  that 
they  should  previously  enter  the  lymph,  and  flow  onward  with  this  liquid 
in  the  absorbents  or  lymphatics,  so  as  to  be  only  mixed  with  the  blood  at 
a  later  period.  Hence  we  must  distinguish  as  much  as  possible  between 
the  immediate  and  the  mediate  transit  into  the  blood ;  or  between  the 
entry  into  the  blood  and  into  the  lymph. 

499.  The  alimentary  substances  liquefied  by  digestion  form  an  im- 
portant source  of  the  phenomena  of  absorption.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
alimentaiy  canal  often  specially  take  up  the  &tty  mattan  contained  in 
the  food.  Smce  the  oil-drops  in  the  lymph  are  minutely  divided  as  in 
an  emulsion,  so  as  to  give  this  fluid  a  milky  appearance,  the  lymph  thus 
altered  during  the  digestive  act  is  named  the  chyle ;  and  the  lymphatics 
which  pass  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  especiaUy  from  the  small  in- 
testine, are  called  the  lacteal  or  chyliferous  vessels.  But  this  time- 
honoured  distinction  is  based  upon  outward  and  collateral  circumstances 
only.  The  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine  only  e^joy  more  fr^uent 
opportunities  than  others  for  taking  up  fatty  matters.  Hence  during 
fiisting,  their  contents  correspond  with  ordinary  lymph.  And  if  other 
lymphatics  absorb  fistt,  they  also  contain  chyle.  This  may  be  seen,  for 
instance,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  laiige  intestine,  if  a  meat-broth  which  is 
rich  in  fatty  matter  be  introduced  per  anum, 

500.  Since  absorption  depends  upon  the  porosity  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  which  limit  the  blood  and  the  lymph,  it  would  seem  to  be  possible 
that  not  only  chemical  solutions,  but  solid  bodies  of  very  small  size, 
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might  enter  or  emerge.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  these  shoiild  be 
smaller  than  the  interstices*  of  the  limitary  walls.  It  has  certainly  been 
supposed  that  blood-corpuscles,  and  particles  of  indigo  or  finely  powdered 
charcoal,  can  pass  directly  through.  But  more  exact  observations  mili- 
tate against  this  notion.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  very  small  and 
angular  pieces  of  charcoal  may  be  accidentally  driven  into  the  bloodr 
vessels  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  furnished  by  the  intestine,  and 
may  then  be  washed  off  by  the  circulating  blood.  But  the  process  is  essen- 
tially exceptional,  and  affords  no  support  to  ordinary  absorption. 

501.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  porosity  of  animal  membranes  is 
capable  of  being  altered  by  numerous  collateral  circumstances.  The 
relaxation  of  the  limitary  walls  probably  leads  to  the  enlaigement  of  their 
interstices.  These  may  also  be  dilated  imder  the  influence  of  very 
powerful  pressure.  One  might  thence  imagine,  that  such  extraordinary 
circumstances  would  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  blood  or  of  other  minute 
structures.  But  these  unusual  conditions, — ^the  first  step  towards  actual 
rupture,  —  constitute   rare  exceptions, 

which  for  the  most  part  only  appear  in  Fio.  80. 

cases  of  disease. 

502.  Experiments  on  filtration  may 
easily  convince  us  how  close  is  the 
normal  texture  of  the  animal  mem- 
branes. If  I  close  a  tube  a  (Fig.  80), 
with  the  wall,  b  c,  of  the  thoracic  duct 
of  a  horse,  covered  by  a  stratum  of 
red  human  serum  (a)  26  inches  high, 
and  enclose  the  whole  in  the  vapour 
apparatus,  e  f  g,  no  blood-corpuscle 
(Tab.  II.  Figs.  xxiv.  to  xxvi.),  but 
only  fluid,  will  pass  through.  Filtering 
paper  which  retains  freshly  precipitated 
oxalate  of  lime  allows  milk  corpuscles 
(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  lxxx.  a)  to  pass  through 
with  a  columnar  pressure  of  5 J  inches; 

while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  washed  himian  small  intestine  does 
not  afford  the  same  result  with  a  column  of  milk  of  ten  times  this 
length. 

^  It  leeini  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  most  of  the  organized  membranes  through 
which  these  fluids  transude  offer  no  visible  interstices  whateyer,  eren  to  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microBoope.  In  assuming  inch  apertures  we  ought  therefore  always  to  zemembez,  that 
it  is  only  requisite  that  they  should  be  larger  than  the  atoms  of  the  transuding  fluids.  And 
without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  this  physical  condition  might  not  sometimes  be  satisfied 
by  the  mere  atomic  grouping  of  the  septum  and  fluid,  we  need  only  notice^  that  the  ordinary 
colorific  tests  of  dilute  salts  show  the  size  of  such  atoms  to  be  more  minute  than  the  mind 
can  conceive  of— e.^.  something  &r  smaller  than  the  100000000th  of  a  cubic  inch,  in  the 
case  of  the  salts  of  iron. — EdUcr, 
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503.  We  have  seen  (§  130)  that  membranes  moistened  with  water 
reject  fluids, — such  as  quicksilver  and  oil, — which  are  not  attracted  by 
watery  solutions.  Hence  we  here  meet  with  obstacles  which  may  in 
many  respects  be  compared  with  those  offered  by  large  solid  bodies.  It 
has  certainly  been  believed,  that  the  globiiles  of  quicksilver  contained  in 
mercurial  ointment  may  directly  enter  the  blood  But  later  researches 
are  opposed  to  this  view.  The  way  in  which  fetty  matters  behave  will 
shortly  engage  our  express  attention. 

504.  We  wiU  first  consider  the  absorption  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances, and  will  subsequently  enumerate  the  peculiarities  offered  by  the 
lymph. 

Kwe  introduce  into  the  stomach  a  large  quantity  of  spring  water, 
containing  a  twentieth  per  cent  of  solid  residue  (§  338),  it  will  dissolve 
many  of  those  organic  matters  which  it  meets  with,  and  which  the  neigh- 
bouring juices  of  the  body  retain  in  a  less  dilute  form.  Thus  the  first 
current  of  diffusion  is  concerned  with  the  nutrient  and  secreted  fluids 
which  moisten  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  But  since  these  again  are  in 
contact  with  the  waUs  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  the  blood  and 
lymph  must  themselves  be  influenced  within  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  average  watery  content  of  human  blood  amounts  to  79  parts  per 
cent,  and  that  ^of  the  lymph  to  about  93  or  94.  Hence  both  of  these 
fluids  are  more  concentrated  than  the  considerable  quantities  of  water 
which  we  drink.  They  must  therefore  tend  to  dilute  themselves  at  its 
expense.  The  blood,  which  contains  more  solid  residuimi,  will  hence  act 
with  greater  enei^gy  than  the  lymph,  which  has  a  more  watery  con- 
stitution. 

505.  Setting  aside  the  indeterminate  influence  exerted  by  the  nature  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  other  interposed  tissues,  it  is  evident  that 
the  process  of  diffusion  must  continue,  until  the  densities  of  the  two 
fluids  have  become  equal  to  each  other  (§  134).  If  all  remained  at  rest, 
the  blood  and  lymph  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  woiild  thus  be  consi- 
derably diluted,  and  the  remainder  of  water  it  contained  would  be  cor- 
respondingly concentrated.  But  since  the  blood  and  lymph  continue  in 
movement,  new  portions  of  these  denser  mixtures  are  every  instant 
exposed  to  the  operation.  Hence  this  arrangement,  which  also  holds 
good  for  absorption  generally,  supports  the  interchange  of  the  fluids  in  a 
very  important  maimer. 

506.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  lymph  moves  more  slowly  than  the 
blood.  Hence  the  &vourable  effect  accomplished  by  this  change  of  sub- 
stance is  less  valid  for  it.  And  all  this  explains  why  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  drunk  enters  the  blood.  The  percentage  of  solid  residue  in  the 
blood  may  thus  be  visibly  decreased. 

507.  Drinks,  —  such  as  coffee,  tea,  lemonade,  or  wine,  —  give  rise  to 
similar  phenomena.     Alcohol  and  sether  also  easily  enter  the  blood.     A 
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part  of  them  is  subsequently  vaporized  in  the  lungs,  and  at  other  free 
sur&oes. 

508.  If  a  man  takes  a  large  quantity  of  an  easily  soluble  substance, 
such  as  salt,  the  process  of  the  phenomena  may  be  followed  with  toler- 
able completeness.  The  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  the  gastric  juice 
(§  434)  which  is  poured  forth  in  large  quantity,  will  first  dissolve  as 
much  as  possible.  Hence  we  first  get  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  which 
is  therefore  at  any  rate  denser  than  the  lymph  and  the  nutritional  fluid. 
This  solution  will  next  give  off  salt,  and  take  up  water.  And  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  salt  has  remained  undissolved,  this  also  tends  to 
form  a  concentrated  brine.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  salt  is  alone  present.  And  the  constant  withdrawal 
of  water  at  every  instant  may  result  in  the  sensation  of  thirst 

Putting  out  of  consideration  the  imknown  influence  of  the  partitions 
which  effect  the  diflusive  process,  it  is  evident  that  a  time  finally  arrives, 
in  which  the  solution  of  salt  can  act  little  or  not  at  all  on  the  blood, 
while  it  can  still  operate  most  enei^tically  on  the  lymph  and  the  nutri- 
tional fluid.  And  when  its  dilution  has  been  thus  effected,  it  is  neces- 
sarily followed  by  a  more  vigorous  interchange  of  action  with  the  blood. 
So  that  we  finally  get  phenomena  similar  to  those  that  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  the  water  which  was  so  poor  in  solid  constituents. 

509.  But  this  purely  physical  method  of  regarding  the  process  is  insuffi- 
cient to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  which  occur  in 
the  living  body.  Small  quantities  of  salt,  which  are  incapable  of  draining 
the  entire  mass  of  the  blood  in  any  considerable  degree,  nevertheless 
lead  to  remarkable  feelings  of  thirst.  This  fact  is  very  likely  due  to 
the  circumstance,  that  this  sensation  may  possibly  depend  upon  local 
influences,  exerted  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  by  the  blood.  Larger 
quantities  of  a  solution  of  salt  which  contains  more  of  this  substance  than 
the  blood  itself  not  unfrequently  produce  diarrhoea, — ^probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritating  effect  of  the  brine  stimulating  the  organs  of  secre- 
tion, and  exciting  the  vermiciilar  movements  of  the  alimentary  tube. 
But  although  the  purgative  properties  of  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
soda  or  magnesia  may  be  partially  explained  in  the  same  way,  still  we 
are  fiir  from  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  action  of  the 
different  cathartics. 

510.  The  fluids  of  the  mouth  contain  about  99  per  cent  of  water;  and 
the  gastric  juice,  which  is  poured  out  in  larger  quantity,  about  98  per 
cent.  Hence  even  supposing  them  to  have  extracted  from  the  food,  salts, 
dextrin,  sugar,  albuminous  substances,  or  other  compounds,  still  they  will 
generally  contain  more  water  than  the  blood,  and  often  even  than  the 
lymph.  This  explains  why  more  dilute  solutions  generally  disappear  in 
the  stomach  itself  (§  454).  It  is  possible  that  the  acid  character  of  the 
gastric  juice  may  have  some  influence  in  this  respect     Still  there  are  at 
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present  no  experiments  on  difilision  which  are  sufficiently  trostworthy  to 
allow  even  a  theoretical  decision  of  this  question. 

511.  When  the  stomach  has  thus  given  up  to  the  blood  and  the  lymph 
all  that  it  can  communicate,  there  remains  a  more  tenacious  and  resisting 
residuum.  We  have  already  (§  455)  seen  that  a  part  of  this  mass  passes 
into  the  duodenum  with  the  chyme. 

512.  In  the  duodenum  a  series  of  new  watery  solutions  is  added.  The 
intestinal  mucus  originally  contains  only  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  solid 
residuum ;  probably  often  less  than  this.  The  pancreatic  fluid  has  98  to 
99,  and  the  bile  87  parts  of  water.  Hence  we  here  meet  with  new  sources 
of  dilution.  The  watery  solutions  transmitted  through  this  part  take 
possession  of  these  fluids,  and  absorption  again  begins.  While  the  intes- 
tinal villi,  which  are  richly  provided  with  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics, 
increase  the  active  surface.  The  vermicular  movement  maintains  a 
continual  change  of  the  fluids  which  are  undergoing  absorption.  The 
amount  of  influence  exerted  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  relative  values 
of  the  masses  and  times  concerned  in  the  operation. 

513.  Since  the  gastric  juice  leaves  &t  untouched,  and,  as  it  were, 
liberates  it  from  the  albuminous  membranes  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
contained,  its  absorption  may  possibly  commence  in  the  stomach.  In 
point  of  hd,  in  the  suckling  rabbit  we  often  find  that  the  lymphatics  of 
the  stomach  include  a  white  fluid  But  if  the  adiilt  animal  has  eaten 
considerable  quantities  of  &t,  it  is  generally  in  the  small  intestine  that 
the  absorbents  begin  to  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of  white  chyla 
The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  are  usually  filled  with  a  yellowish  lymph; 
and  at  most,  some  of  them  exhibit  whitish  streaks. 

514.  The  absorption  of  fitt  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  xxvil)  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
explained.  Since  the  coats  of  the  intestine  are  moistened  by  watery  solu- 
tions, the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the 
fluid  fitts  enter  the  blood  or  lymph  by  way  of  simple  diflusion.  For  if 
this  were  the  case,  we  might  expect  them  to  be  already  absorbed  in  the 
stomach ;  and  large  quantities  of  oil  taken  in  the  food  could  scarcely  pass 
unchanged  per  anum.  But  howevw  correct  this  reflection  may  otherwise 
appear,  still  we  must  remember  that  many  glands  secrete  fluid  &ts, 
although  their  walls  are  saturated  with  watery  sdutions. 

515.  If  all  the  fittty  matters  taken  in  at  the  mouth  were  converted 
into  fiitty  acids,  and  into  glycerin  which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  process 
might  be  more  easily  explained.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  study 
of  digestion,  that  fittty  acids  are  certainly  capable  of  saponifying  with 
the  alkalies  present  in  neighbouring  fluids.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
and  lymph  would  therefore  favour  its  reception.  But  the  special  conver- 
sion of  &t  into  chyle,  and  the  microscopic  constituents  of  this  fluid  which 
we  shall  presently  refer  to,  speak  rather  against  than  for  this  opinion. 

516.  We  have  seen  (§  460)  that  the  fittty  ingesta  undergo  an  ex- 
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tremely  minute  diyision  in  the  small  intestine.  If  small  oil-drops  be 
brought  into  an  albuminous  solution,  each  of  them  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  albumen  which  has  been  called  the  haptogenous  membrane. 
If  the  mucous  or  albuminous  substances  in  which  the  smallest  oil-globules 
are  finally  difiused  act  in  the  same  way,  we  obtain  a  protective  mem- 
brane consisting  of  watery  combinations.  This  woiild  &cilitate  the  further 
passage  of  the  molecules  of  &t  by  difiusion. 

517.  Under  fiivourable  circumstances  the  absorption  of  fetty  matter 
may  be  immediately  followed  by  the  microscope.  Let  us  imagine  Fig.  81 
to  be  a  diagram  of  an  intestinal  villus, 

of  which  a  is  the  epithelium,  con-  Fio.  81. 

sisting  of  columnar    cells    (6)   that 
clothe  the  whole.     At  c  is  the  homo- 
geneous limitary  membrane,  beneath  , 
which    is   the    remaining   structure                                                     ^ 
that  forms  the  basis  of  the  villus.                                                     » 
At  d  are  the  blood-vessels,  and  at 
€  the  lymphatics,   which  ascend  in 
its  centre. 

We  frequently  find  a  large  quantity 
of  finely  divided  oil-globules  closely  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
columnar  epitheliuuL  This  latter  structure  is  not  thrown  off  during  diges- 
tion, but  is  only  removed  as  a  consequence  of  maceration  or  of  violent 
diarrhoea.  The  point  of  the  villus  is  on  this  account  seen  dark  by  trans- 
mitted, and  greyish-white  by  direct,  light  According  to  some  observers, 
the  individual  oil-globiiles  enter  into  the  interior  of  the  columnar  epithelia 
(6),  and  subsequently  find  their  way  to  the  vasciilar  tubes  which  exist  in 
the  villus. 

Fig.  81  renders  it  evident  that,  in  such  a  course,  they  meet  with  the 
blood-vessel  d,  before  coming  upon  the  trunks  of  the  absorbents  which 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  villus.  But  since  the  greater  part  of  the  &t 
passes  into  the  chyle,  it  must  either  be  to  a  great  extent  rejected  by  the 
blood,  or  be  at  once  given  off  by  it  to  the  chyle. 

518.  The  arrangement  represented  by  Fig.  81  reminds  us  to  a  certain 
extent  of  some  circumstances  which  will  shortly  be  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  the  secreting  glands.  These  contain  a  number  of  ducts,  in  the 
interior  of  which  the  secretion  appears,  while  the  blood-vessels  which 
surround  the  exterior  of  the  canal  supply  the  necessary  mother-fluid. 
We  may  conceive  something  similar  to  be  repeated  in  the  formation  of 
the  chyle.  Hence  this  does  not  consist  of  a  simple  fluid  of  transmission, 
but  of  a  mixture  which  is  only  produced  under  the  influence  of  the 
blood.  According  to  Fenwick,  ligature  of  the  blood-vessels  renders  the 
formation  of  a  normal  chyle  impossible. 

519.  Although  the  absorption  of  the  liquefied  food  and  of  the  mixtures 
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whioh  are  added  to  it  proceeds  along  the  whole  conrae  of  the  large 
intestine,  still  the  processes  here  met  with  are  similar  to  those  exhi- 
bited in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  But  though  the  absorbents 
can  take  up  watery  solutions  or  fitts,  yet  under  ordinaiy  circumstances, 
white  chyle  is  not  formed  here. 

520.  The  introduction  of  food  renders  the  intestine  the  most  fre- 
quent recipient  of  foreign  fluids.  But  absorption  may  also  obtain  in 
every  other  part  of  the  body,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 

521.  Since  the  skin  is  dry,  and,  until  moistened,  only  allows  liquids  to 
pass  through  it  with  great  difficulty,  these  only  begin  to  be  rapidly  taken 
up  after  the  complete  moistening  of  the  epidermis.  Hence  it  depends 
on  the  time  that  a  man  has  remained  in  a  bath  whether  any  ci  the 
compounds  dissolved  in  it  have  entered  the  juices  of  his  body,  and  how 
much  has  thus  been  absorbed. 

522.  Parts  which  are  provided  with  very  delicate  integuments,  such 
as  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  allow  absorption  to  go  on  with  greater  ease 
and  rapidity.  But  we  are  altogether  devoid  of  sufficient  comparative 
observations  on  the  behaviour  of  the  difierent  mucous  membranes  in  this 
respect  The  imperfect  action  sometimes  exhibited  by  solutions  intro- 
duced into  the  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes,  indicates  that  differences  do 
obtain,  which  could  not  have  been  safely  predicted. 

523.  In  endermic  experiments  we  seek  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  the  dry  skin  opposes,  by  its  removal.  For  instance,  we  first  pro- 
duce a  blister  by  cantharides,  and  after  removing  the  epidermis  raised  by 
the  eflused  fluid,  we  strew  upon  the  moistened  sur&ce  the  remedies,  the 
action  of  which  is  desired — such  as  morphia  or  veratria. 

524.  Solid  deposits, — such  as  inflammatory  exsudations,  or  deposits  of 
pus  which  have  penetrated  between  the  internal  parts  of  the  tissues, — are 
not  unfrequently  liquefied  and  absorbed.  But  nature  frequently  fiEuls  in 
this  attempt,  even  although  aided  by  the  alkaline  or  saline  character  of 
the  neighbouring  juices.  In  many  cases  a  solid  residuum  which  has 
been  thus  corroded  for  years  still  obstinately  remaina  Foreign  bodies 
which  have  been  introduced  by  accident, — such  as  needles,  knife-points, 
or  biillets, — resist  with  equal  fr^uency  and  success.  Not  unfrequently, 
new  exsudations  surroimd  them  with  a  capsule.  It  may  also  happen  that 
they  are  gradually  urged  forwards  through  the  softer  tissues. 

525.  From  what  has  been  previously  brought  forward  it  follows,  that 
the  matters  absorbed  may  either  pass  at  once  into  the  blood,  or  may  first 
enter  the  chyle  or  the  lymph,  or,  finally,  may  pass  into  both  these  fluids 
simultaneously.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  uncertainty  depends,  not  so 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  proffered  compounds,  as  upon  the  existing 
density  of  their  solutions,  and  even  upon  the  places  at  which  they  are 
absorbed.  Many  salts,  especially  those  of  the  metallic  combinations,  as 
well  as  sugar,  lactic  acid,  and  many  albuminous  bodies,  are  thus  liable 
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to  great  yariety  of  action.  The  few  experiments  hitherto  made  seem 
to  indicate,  that  the  transit  of  some  substances  essentially  depends  upon 
their  chemical  constitution. 

Alcohol,  and  colouring  matters — for  inst^ce,  turmeric  or  madder — 
enter  more  easily  into  the  blood  than  into  the  chyle.  The  latter  also 
seem  to  be  more  frequently  found  in  the  lymph  than  in  the  chyle.  We 
have  already  seen  (§  499)  that  &tty  substances  are  taken  up  in  large 
quantity  by  the  absorbents,  and  that  the  milky  appearance  of  the  chyle 
principally  depends  upon  these.  Hence  it  is  absent  in  the  fiusting  state, 
as  well  as  after  the  use  of  food  which  contains  do  fiEtt,  and  out  of  which 
no  considerable  q\iantity  can  be  produced  in  the  course  of  the  digestiye 
metamorphosis. 

526.  Narcotic  poisons,  such  as  strychnine,  kill  much  more  quickly 
when  the  circulation  is  so  free,  that  their  transit  into  the  blood  is  un- 
impeded. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  ligature  be  applied  to  the  aorta  of  a 
rabbit,  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  two  renal  arteries,  and  so  that 
the  circulation  in  the  hind  legs  is  in  great  part  obstructed,  still,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  introduction  of  strychnine  into  a  wound  of  the  thigh  induces 
convulsions  and  even  deatL  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  result 
is  less  rapid  and  complete. 

527.  Since  both  chyle  and  lymph  are  sooner  or  later  mixed  with  the 
blood,  the  question  intrudes  itself — ^Why  has  nature  provided  absorbents 
as  well  as  blood-vessels  f  A  consideration  of  the  course  of  the  lymphatics 
may  beet  enable  us  to  answer  this  question. 

528.  The  absorbents  of  the  small  intestine  principally  take  their  rise 
in  the  intestinal  villi  If  we  examine  them  during  the  period  of  diges- 
tion, we  fi^uently  see  central  vessels,  which  are  filled  with  white  chyle, 
and  appear  finaDy  to  dilate  into  club-shaped  extremities.  But  more  suc- 
cessful observation  shows  bifurcating  branches,  and  mutual  commu- 
nications between  the  primary  tubes.  If  the  valves  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  offer  no  important  obstacle  to  their  backward  or  peripheral 
injection,  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in  exhibiting  the  absorbents,  as 
beginning  by  numerous  reticulations — such  as  may,  for  instance,  be  seen 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  horse's  liver.  These  appearances  are  at  any  rate 
more  trustworthy  than  those  blind  extremities  of  the  absorbents  which 
are  described  by  some  ancient  and  modem  authors  as  visible  with 
the  naked  eye.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  as  yet  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the  absorbents  begin  in  most  parts  of 
the  body. 

529.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  next  meet  with  trunks  which,  passing 
onward,  either  join  with  each  other  to  form  a  dense  network,  or  are 
at  least  united  together  by  large  transverse  branche&  They  subse- 
quently enter  the  various  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  coils  of  lymphatics 
with  numerous  blood-vessels  ^Ustributed  between  them. 

M  2 
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530.  Occasionally  some  of  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery  or  of  other 
parts  open  immediately  into  subordinate  venous  branches.  But  the 
thoracic  and  cephalic  ducts  form  the  chief  conduits  which  transmit  the 
chyle  and  lymph  into  the  bfbod. 

531.  The  lymphatics  which  ascend  from  the  legs,  the  pelvis,  and  the 
hypogastrium,  first  unite  to  form  the  reoeptaculum  chyli  (a,  Fig.  82). 

This  then  passes  into  the  thoracic  duct  (&), 
Fiu.  82.  which  also  receives  the  remaining  lymphatics 

of  the  belly  and  the  greater  part  of  the  chest, 
together  with  some  of  the  branches  coming 
from  the  arm.  It  forms  the  lai^gest  lymphatic 
trunk,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the 
union  (<?)  of  the  left  jugular  (c)  with  the  left 
subclavian  vein  (d). 

The  cephalic  trunk  (/;  Fig.  82),  mto  which 
open  the  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  of  part  of  the  arms  (g),  passes  into  the 
common  trunk  (k)  of  the  right  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins.  It  in  some  degree  fills  up 
the  void  left  on  this  side  by  the  thoracic 
duct 

532.  Hence  the  chyle  avoids  the  passage 
which  leads  through  the  liver.  The  veins  of 
the  stomach  and  intestine  open  into  the  por- 
tal vein.  But  this  again  ramifies  in  the  liver. 
So  that  those  alimentary  matters  which  enter 
the  blood  pass  to  this  bile-secreting  gland. 
But  the  chyle  does  not  enter  the  liver,  since 
it  is  mixed  with  that  part  of  the  venous  blood 
which  immediately  enters  the  right  half  of  the 
heart,  and  passes  from  hence  into  the  lungs. 

533.  Since  the  portal  blood  is  thus  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
bile,  matters  which  have  been  already  taken  up  by  the  blood  may  be 
again  returned  with  the  bile  to  the  intestine.  Sugar,  fats,  and  albu- 
minous matters,  probably  undergo  this  circulatory  movement  Still 
we  are  justified  in  conjecturing,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  matters 
taken  up  in  the  portal  blood  pass  onwards  into  the  hepatic  vein, 
and  hasten  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through  the  inferior  vena 
cava 

534.  The  chief  object  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  appears  to  be  that  of 
ensuring  a  normal  admixture  of  the  blood.  When  this  latter  fluid 
passes  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  it 
permits  the  exsudation  of  a  mixture  which  is  more  dilute  than  its  own 
serum,  and  which  is  called  the  nutritional  fluid.      This  permeates  and 
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moistens  the  tissues,  surrendering  to  them  the  necessary  substances,  and, 
for  the  time,  taking  up  less  use^  combmations  in  their  stead.  In  this 
way  we  get  a  residuum  which  is  more  watery  than  before,  being  poor  in 
useful  materials,  and  only  rich  in  those  which  are  for  the  moment  unsuit- 
able. Now  if  this  passed  into  the  blood  it  might  easily  change  its  quality. 
The  absorbent  canals  are  probably  intended  to  withdraw  this  fluid.  Their 
contents  are  gradually  improved  by  a  process  of  difPusion  with  the  blood; 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  probably  play  a  very  essential  part  in  this 
respect. 

5Z5.  The  &ct,  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  &tty  matters  passes  into  the 
chyle,  is  probably  dependent  upon  similar  causes.  While  normal  chyle 
exhibits  innumerable  fatty  molecules,  no  mechanical  admixture  of  these 
can  be  detected  in  the  blood.  Hence  the  chyle  probably  conveys  the  hi 
in  a  condition  different  from  that  which  the  blood  could  do.  It  is  not 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  bile,  but,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  after 
its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  blood,  it  reaches  the  lungs,  the 
respiratory  furnace  to  which  fresh  oxygen  is  continually  being  con- 
veyed. 

536.  Since  that  metamorphosis  of  the  nutritional  fluid  which  forms 
the  chief  source  of  the  preparation  of  lymph  varies  according  to  the 
total  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  porosity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
and  the  tissues  of  the  several  organs, — ^it  is  obvious  that  the  character 
of  the  lymph  will  differ  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  it 
come&  But  this  difference  is  necessarily  less  in  the  principal  trunks  of 
the  absorbents,  since  fluids  from  many  sources  are  here  already  mixed, 
and  the  influence  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has  also  been  interposed. 

537.  A  peculiar  disease  sometimes  affords  us  an  opportunity  for  col- 
lecting human  lymph  shortly  after  its  origin.  If  a  lymphatic  trunk  of 
the  toes  or  leg  has  been  cut  through,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
wound  will  not  heal,  so  that  lymph  continually  streams  from  the  open- 
ing. And  occasionally  it  is  only  by  very  energetic  measures,  such  as  the 
excision  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  subsequent  actual  cautery,  that 
cicatrization  can  be  induced 

538.  In  the  observations  made  by  J.  Mueller  and  Nasse,  Marchand 
and  Colberg,  the  clear  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  lymph  coagulated  in 
the  air  after  some  time.  Here  the  mixture  had  flowed  from  a  lymphatic 
trunk  of  the  foot  The  colourless  clot  produced  within  its  serum  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  lymph-corpuscles.  The  yellowish  fluid  which 
the  author  obtained  from  a  wounded  lymphatic  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  leg,  close  to  the  angle  of  the  tibia,  scarcely  coagu- 
lated at  alL  And  portions  of  the  same  fluid  which  had  been  kept 
hermetically  sealed  maintained  their  fluid  state  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  Microscopic  examination  showed  but  a  very  few  granular 
corpuscles;  they  were  for  the  most  part  not  quite  spherical,  but  some- 
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what  flat  No  lai;ge  free  oil-globules  were  ever  seen.  On  allowing 
the  whole  to  stand  some  time  in  an  air-ti^t  pipette,  it  deposited  a  large 
number  of  extremely  small  molecules  (6  c,  Tab.  II.  Fig.  xxn.).  Besides 
these  were  remarked  a  sparing  number  of  granular  and  partly  flat  and 
irregular  corpuscles  (a),  crystals  of  cholesterine  (d)y  and  other  indeter- 
minate compoimds  (e).  These  constituents  were  also  verified  a  year 
afterwards. 

539.  Since  eren  the  primary  lymph  yaries^  it  is  yery  difficult  to  decide 
what  changes  are  produced  by  the  lymphatic  glands;  a  difficulty  which 
is  increased  by  the  &ct^  that  chemical  research  is  at  present  unable  to 
investigate  these  delicate  metamorphoses. 

The  primary  human  lymph  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  solid 
residuum,  while  the  living  liquor  sanguinis  seems  to  have  on  an  average 
about  9  per  cent.  The  latter  also  contains  larger  quantities  of  albumen, 
but  proportionally  less  salts.  Still  the  composition  of  the  lymph  seems 
to  approximate  more  to  that  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  the  further  it  passes 
onwards.  We  then  find  a  larger  quantity  of  albumen,  and  periiaps  of 
fibrin,  together  with  more  numerous  lymph  corpuscles;  and  now  and  then 
cells  with  single  nuclei,  and  corpuscles  which  are  nearly  or  quite  identical 
with  those  of  the  blood.  These  phenomena  may  be  best  seen  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  thoracic  duct  of  &sting  animals.  Sometimes  the  yellow  or 
white  mass  of  the  lymph  becomes  of  a  red  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air 
or  oxygen  ga& 

d40.  The  chyle  contains  a  great  number  of  very  small  and  probably 
fatty  moleciiles,  with  which  are  also  found  some  oil-globules  of  middling 
size,  and  the  bodies  called  chyle  corpuscles.  These  latter  are  granular 
spheres,  which  under  the  influence  of  water  fr^equently  exhibit  a  mem- 
brane enclosing  a  nuclear  mass.  Their  number  seems  to  be  increased  by 
the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  mesenteric  glands.  K  a  person 
has  taken  large  quantities  of  milk  shortly  before  death,  the  contents  of 
the  thoracic  duct  sometimes  exhibit  larger  drops  of  oil,  which  easily 
run  together  and  unite. 

541.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  blood,  flowing  under  a 
certain  pressure,  continually  allows  particular  compounds  to  exsude 
through  the  porous  waUs  of  its  vessels.  The  nutritional  fluid  may  either 
give  off  the  proper  substances  to  the  tissues,  or  may  merely  pass  through 
them  as  an  aqueous  wash.  In  either  case  considerable  quantities  of 
fluid  will  be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics.  And  if  we  remember  how 
much  fluid  is  consumed  by  the  glands  during  the  time  they  actually 
dischaige  their  functions,  although  only  traces  are  secreted  during  their 
state  of  rest,  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding  that  large  quantities  daUy 
pass  through  the  conduits  of  the  lymphatics. 

542.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  determine  even  ap- 
proximatively  the  quantities  of  chyle  or  lymph  which  are  added  to  the 
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blood  in  twenty-four  hours.   The  mode  of  proceeding  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  allows  of  considerable  imcertainty. 

543.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  azotized  constituents  of  the  food 
pass  exclusively  into  the  chyle,  since  the  blood  at  the  same  time  allows 
the  exsudation  of  albuminous  substances  which  it  will  not  instantly  re- 
sume. But  this  presumption  is  based  upon  no  secure  foundation,  since  the 
chyme  generally  contains  other  modifications  of  nitrogenous  compounds. 
We  have  already  seen  that  a  part  of  these  probably  enters  the  blood. 

Were  it  not  for  this  objection  we  might  tolerably  estimate  the  daily 
quantity  of  chyle  from  the  amount  of  azotized  food  taken,  and  the  nitro- 
genous contents  of  the  pure  chyle.  In  this  way  Vierordt  ^♦)  obtained 
about  4^  to  7  poimds  as  the  quantity  for  an  adiilt  man  in  the  period  of 
twenty-four  houra  But  an  accurate  determination  is  at  present  difficult, 
since  not  only  have  we  no  exact  elementary  analyses  of  the  human  chyle 
uncontaminated  by  lymph,  but  the  azotized  compounds  of  the  food  are 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  each  other,  while  the  &tty  substances  present 
exercise  an  important  influence,  and  many  other  bodies, — such  as  sugar 
or  salts, — are  by  no  means  without  effect  upon  the  results. 

544.  Bidder  attempted  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  fluid  which 
flowed  from  the  severed  thoracic  ducts  of  recently  killed  camivora  in 
a  given  space  of  time.  Taking  a  minute  as  the  unit  of  time,  cats 
gave  4-42  to  7*68  grains,  and  dogs  25*67  to  43*17  grams.  Extending 
these  results  over  twenty-four  hours,  we  get  8540  grains^  1  pound  3^ 
ounces,  or  almost  l-8th  of  the  average  weight  of  the  body,  for  the  cat : 
and  49420  grains=7  pounds  1  ounce,  or  from  l-7th  to  l-8th  of  the 
whole  body,  for  the  dog.  The  quantities  brought  by  the  cephalic  duct 
must  be  additionally  taken  into  accoimt  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
an  estimate  is  a  very  insecure  one;  since  the  lymph  flows  imder  very 
difierent  circumstances  in  the  killed  and  the  living  animal,  and  all  the 
errors  of  observation  which  occur  within  the  few  minutes  of  the  expe- 
riment are  greatly  multiplied  in  the  calculation  for  twenty-four  hours, 

545.  The  origin  of  the  lymph  previously  described  (§  504  et  seq.) 
warrants  us  in  concluding,  that  the  beginnings  of  the  lymphatics  are 
constantly  and  rapidly  taking  up  fresh  quantities  of  fluid.  These  next 
distend  the  vessels  to  the  mftTimnm  which  their  circumstances  will  allow, 
and  then  drive  onwards  the  columns  of  fluid  which  lie  before  them.  The 
fluid  continually  taken  up  thus  frimishes  a  vw  d  tergo,  which  constantly 
urges  the  chyle  and  lymph  towards  the  blood.  Hence  the  contents  of 
the  lacteals  probably  pass  onwards  more  quickly  at  the  period  of  diges- 
tion, when  hurge  quantities  of  chyle  are  being  furnished,  than  when  the 
distension  of  the  mesenteric  absorbents  is  limited  to  a  mere  formation 
of  lymph  depending  upon  the  nutritive  conditions. 

546.  On  looking  at  an  absorbent  trunk  which  is  filled  with  quicksilver 
or  hardened  wax,  we  see  dilatations  separated   by  intervening  con- 
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strictions,  which  occur  at  comparatively  short  distances  from  each  other. 
Fig.  83  shows  this  appearance  as  seen  of  the  natural  size  in  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  human  pelvic  cavity.  The  constric- 
tions correspond  to  these  points  at  which  valves 
occupy  the  interior. 

547.  The  diagrams  at  Figs.  84  and  85  repre- 
sent the  mechanism  of  the  valves.  The  proper 
course  of  the  lymph  is  centripetal,  t.«.,  in  the  direction  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  absorbents  towards  the  points  of  their  opening  into 
the  veins.  Let  us  suppose  e  f  g  h  (Fig.  84)  to 
be  an  absorbent,  the  pouches  a  h  and  c  c?  are  so 
arranged  that  their  free  cavity,  e  ah  or  g  c  d^ 
looks  towards  the  end,  eg,  whicli  lies  nearer  to  the 
vein.  Now  if  the  lymph  flows  centripetally,  and 
takes  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  Fig.  84, 
the  force  of  the  current  of  liquid  presses  the  valves 
ah  and  cd  against  the  walls  ef  and  gh.  It  thus 
obtains  the  greatest  possible  space  for  transit 
(t,  Fig.  84). 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lymph  sinks  back  in  the  centrifugal 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  Fig.  85,  it  is  caught  in  the  open 
cavities,  eah  and gcd  (Fig.  84).  These  become  filled  with  fluid.  But 
a  h  and  C(f  are  of  such  a  length  that  they  come  into  contact  by  their 
inner  maigins,  or  by  a  part  of  their  internal  sur&ce.  A  partition  (/  m  n, 
Fig.  85)  is  thus  produced  which  renders  all  further  reflux  impossible. 

548.  The  valves  follow  each  other  at  comparatively  short  intervala. 
The  greatest  distance  between  two  of  the  constrictions  represented  in 
Fig.  83  is  usually  2-5ths  of  an  inch  in  man,  and  4-5ths  in  the  horse. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  cutting  off  small  columns  of  fluid,  so  that 
the  reflux  of  lymph  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  an  impossibility. 
The  weak  and  somewhat  variable  forces  by  which  the  lymph  is  moved 
onwards  explain  this  arrangement. 

549.  While  the  large  absorbent  trunks  are  plentifuUy  provided  with 
such  valves,  they  are  fr^uently  absent  fr*om  the  commencements  of  the 
lymphatics.  They  cannot  be  detected  in  the  lacteals  which  run  in  the 
middle  of  the  intestinal  villi  (§  517).  They  prevent  the  injection  of  any 
of  the  laiiger  absorbent  trunks  in  a  centrifugal  direction.  But  in  that 
network  of  absorbents  which  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  horse's  liver, 
the  attempt  succeeds  (§  62S). 

550.  The  lymphatic  system  possesses  no  structure  analogous  to  a 
heart,  the  pressure  of  which  can  urge  the  chyle  or  the  lymph  in  the  cen- 
tripetal direction.  The  lymphatic  hearts  of  reptiles  are  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  absorbents  pass  into  the  venous  stems.  Hence  they 
press  the  lymph  into  the  blood  with  renewed  force.    Since  they  are  so 
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constructed  that  the  blood  cannot  pass  into  them  centrifugally,  they  can 
at  most  only  fill  with  lymph  at  the  instant  of  their  relaxation.  They 
thus  indirectly  contribute  to  the  normal  progression  of  the  lymph. 

551.  This  want  of  a  special  forcing-pump  for  the  absorbents  alone  is 
the  cause  why  the  lymph  flows  more  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  uncer- 
tainly, than  the  blood.  The  velocity  of  its  current  also  probably  varies 
greatly  at  different  times,  since  there  are  numerous  forces  which  assist  its 
movement,  but  which  only  come  into  play  at  particular  periods,  and 
operate  with  unequal  energy. 

552.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  valves  has  this  advantage,  that 
each  smallest  column  of  fluid  b  completely  gained  for  the  progressive 
movement,  as  soon  as  it  has  but  passed  beyond  the  margin  of  the  closely 
fitting  valve.  The  vis  d  tergo  which  is  furnished  by  continual  absorption 
is  thus  greatly  supported.  And  every  other  pressure  which  any  colla- 
teral circumstance  can  afibrd,  is,  in  like  manner,  rendered  conducive  to 
the  same  object. 

553.  It  has  been  firequently  conjectured  that  the  coats  of  the  absorb- 
ents possess  an  independent  faculty  of  contraction.  But  at  present  it 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  hypothesis  that  we  can  suppose  this  to  have  any 
relation  with  the  movement  of  the  lymph.  Experiment  does  not  as  yet 
afford  any  secure  indication  of  such  a  force. 

55  i.  A  vermicular  movement  never  occurs  in  the  absorbents.  For 
instance,  if  we  lay  bare  a  large  and  distended  lymphatic  in  the  neck  of  a 
horse,  it  is  usually  at  first  unchanged.  At  most  it  is  constricted  by 
the  air,  and  so  slowly,  that  the  naked  eye  is  unable  to  notice  the  gradual 
alteration  of  its  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the 
absorbents  of  recently  killed  animals  empty  themselves  from  a  gradual 
diminution  in  their  size.  But  even  were  this  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
lymphatics  sometimes  alter  their  calibre,  such  a  force,  fitvoured  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  valves,  might  certainly  support  the  current  of  the 
lymph,  but  it  could  not  constitute  the  exciting  cause  upon  which  it 
originally  depends. 

555.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  furnishes  a  force  of  pressure  which 
the  yielding  walls  of  the  absorbents  readily  obey.  And  since  all  reflux  is 
out  ofi"  by  the  valves  which  follow  each  other  at  short  intervals,  this  colla- 
teral cause  furthers  the  passage  of  their  fluid  contents  in  the  centripetal 
direction  only. 

556.  Lieberkuehn  and  Poiseuille  have  remarked  that  the  chyle  con- 
tained in  the  mesenteric  absorbents  of  the  yoimg  mammalia  {I  and  k, 
Fig.  76),  is  impelled  onwards  by  the  vermicular  contraction  of  the  cor- 
responding piece  of  intestine  (a  d),  and,  after  its  cessation,  appears  to 
return  to  a  state  of  rest.  Those  muscles  of  the  body  which  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  lymphatic  trunks  are  capable  of  exerting  the  same 
influence.     An  external  pressure,  or  even  the  mere  flexion  of  some 
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parts  of  the  body  rnust^  from  the  arrangement  of  yalveB  mentioned, 
resiilt  in  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  absorbents  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent. 

557.  The  thoracic  duct  {h,  Fig.  82)  opens  into  the  point  of  union,  e,  of 
the  left  jugular  and  subclayian  veins  c  and  d;  and  the  cephalic  duct,/^ 
into  the  junction,  k,  of  the  corresponding  veins  of  the  right  side,  h  and  u 
Hence  we  find  here  two  peculiarities.  The  veins  which  receive  the  ter- 
minal trunks  of  the  lymphatic  system  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest  And  two  large  veins  unite  to  form 
a  common  trunk  where  the  chief  absorbent  tubes  enter.  This  arrange- 
ment may  be  theoretically  shown  to  support  the  movement  of  the  lym|^ 

558.  It  has  already  been  remarked  (§  106)  that,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  the  velocity  of  a  current  of  liquid  increases  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  its  transverse  section.  Now,  since  the  siun  of  the  transverse 
sections  of  c  and  d  is  greater  than  that  of  e,  and  the  simi  of  A  and  i  also 
greater  than  that  of  k,  it  follows  that  the  absorbent  trunks  open  into 
venous  cavities  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  is 
experiencing  an  instantaneous  increase. 

Let  us  suppose  that  abc  (Fig.  86)  is  a  tube  provided  with  side  branches, 
fh,  that  d  e  dips  into  colourless,  A,  wad/g  into  coloured,  water  i.  If  the 
whole  system,  abc,  de,  aad fg,  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  fluid  sent 

Fio.  86. 


through  it  with  the  necessary  velocity,  it  will  come  out  coloured  at 
c.  Hence  the  coloured  water  at  i  has  been  sucked  up  through/^.  The 
current  of  fluid  hurrying  through  b  c  produces  a  force  of  suction, — a 
kind  of  negative  pressure  —  in  fg.  The  hydraulic  theory  of  BemouiUi- 
Vonturi  satisfikctorily  explains  this  phenomenon. 

The  venous  blood  fidls  into  the  neighbouring  right  ventricle  at  the  time 
of  its  diastole.  That  narrowing  of  the  transverse  section  of  its  current 
which  was  mentioned  above,  raises  the  velocity — one  of  the  main  condi- 
tions of  this  negative  pressure  —  at  the  point  where  the  ends  of  the 
lymphatic  system  open.  These  are  burdened  with  the  weight  of  their 
neighbouring  structures,  and  the  latter  are  in  their  turn  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (§94);  so  that  if  the  negative  pressure 
operate  with  sufficient  force,  lymph  will  advance  from  the  thoracic  and 
cephalic  ducts  into  the  corresponding  veins. 
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559.  When  the  thoiux  is  enlarged  dnring  inspiration,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring fluids  taking  a  centripetal  course  in  the  different  yessels  are 
attracted.  While  conversely,  the  act  of  expiration  tends  to  repel  them 
with  a  certain  force.  But  since  the  chief  terminations  of  the  absorbents 
lie  in  the  thorax,  inspiration  wiU  tend  to  conduct  the  lymph  towards  its 
goal  While  the  valves  prevent  expiration  from  producing  a  correspond- 
ing disturbance,  and  the  same  effect  is  also  partially  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

560.  Ludwig  and  Noll  ^)  inserted  a  tube  connected  with  the  hoema- 
dynamometer  (§  86)  into  a  large  absorbent — such  as  one  in  the  neck 
of  a  dog.  They  found  that  the  indicating  column  showed  certain  devisr 
tions  corresponding  with  deep  respiratory  efforts.  During  the  act  of 
inspiration  a  negative,  and  during  expiration  a  positive,  pressure  appeared. 
But  if  a  ligatiu*e  was  applied  to  the  peripheric  part  of  the  absorbent,  no 
negative  pressure,  and  hence  no  absorption,  was  shown  by  the  hsemady- 
namometer.  This  probably  depends  on  the  &ct,  that  the  quantities  of 
fluid  necessary  to  equal  and  neutralize  the  negative  pressure  may  pro- 
ceed from  other  open  columns  of  liquid.  The  suction  of  a  short  tube 
with  a  blind  extremity  always  requires  much  more  force  than  that  of  a 
system  of  tubes,  the  access  to  which  stands  open. 

561.  But  none  of  these  collateral  circumstances  can  do  more  than  assist 
the  movement  of  the  lymph.  And  our  present  knowledge  of  this  as  yet 
imdecided  subject  leads  to  the  conjecture,  that  its  original  source  lies  in 
the  continuous  process  of  absorption.  The  frequent  valves  not  only 
allow  casual  muscular  movements  to  be  made  useful,  but  prevent  them 
driving  back  the  lymph,  or  introducing  blood  frx>m  the  veins  into  the 
absorbents.  The  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  permits  their 
instantaneous  extension,  and  the  reflection  of  a  certain  pressure  ;  while  it 
leaves  the  current  completely  free.  Their  capacity  of  contraction  forms 
the  most  obscure  point  of  alL  No  rapid  change  of  diameter  is  ever  pro- 
duced by  its  influence.  Hence  it  can  at  most  gradually  alter  the  size  of 
the  channel ;  and  rather  affects  the  circumstances  of  capacity  and  elasti- 
city, than  the  then  existing  movement 

562.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  force  of  the  current  (§  86)  of  the 
blood  varies  greatly  with  the  different  blood-vessels  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. The  absorbents  exhibit  even  more  considerable  variations  of  this 
kind;  since  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  amoimt  of  absorption,  as  well 
as  in  the  influence  of  the  muscular  movement  or  other  accidental  forces 
then  existing.  The  slow  progress  of  the  lymph  would,  d  priori,  allow 
us  to  expect  a  very  small  degree  of  pressure  and  velocity  (§  102). 

563.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  by  means  of 
the  hfiemadynamometer  the  amount  of  pressure  in  the  absorbents  of 
larger  mammftlJA,  such  as  the  horse.  Ludwig  and  Noll,  whose  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  dogs  and  cats,  found  a  pressure  of  about  one  to 
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four-tenths  of  an  inch  of  water.  If  a  fluid  be  injected  into  the  arte- 
ries in  a  peripheric  direction,  the  more  eneiigetic  absorption  which  follows 
raises  the  index-column  of  the  haemadjnamometer.  Similar  phenomena 
are  produced  by  muscular  contraction,  by  the  movement  of  particular 
parts,  or  by  an  artificial  pressure  from  without.  The  changes  which  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  beat  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  respiration, 
probably  diminish  in  the  several  absorbent  trunks,  the  farther  these  are 
distant  from  the  chest. 

564.  Hitherto  the  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  lymph  has  not 
been  directly  determined  by  any  large  series  of  experiments.  Cruik- 
shank  >^  states  that  he  has  seen  chyle  flowing  in  the  lacteals  of  a  dog^s 
mesenteiy  with  a  velocity  of  four  inches  in  a  second  A  more  accurate 
estimate  of  this  kind  would  be  so  fisu*  valuable  as  that  it  would  aUow  us 
roughly  to  calculate  how  much  of  this  fluid  generally  passes  into  the 
blood  within  24  hours. 

565.  Since  the  sum  of  the  cavities  of  the  subordinate  absorbents  is 
greater  than  that  of  their  trunks,  and  since  the  chyle  and  lymph  thus 
pass  from  a  wider  into  a  narrower  channel  —  other  things  being  equal, 
the  velocity  will  graduaUy  increase.  The  absorbent  glands  delay  the 
course  of  the  lymph  from  a  twofold  cause.  They  enlarge  the  total  chan- 
nel of  the  fluid;  and,  on  account  of  their  winding  course,  constitute  new 
obstacles.  Hence  this  greater  amount  of  resistance  must  consume  more 
velocity  (§  103).  The  long  delay  of  the  lymph  in  these  glands,  allows  it 
to  be  more  closely  assimilated  to  the  blood.  The  quicker  movement 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  larger  trunks  oflers  the  converse  advantaga 
The  particles  of  the  fluid  are  here  enabled  to  pass  away  so  swiftly  as  to 
be  prevented  completing  their  diflusion  with  the  blood  of  the  neighbour- 
ing vascular  trunks. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CIROULATION, 

566.  The  mass  of  the  blood  is  constantly  circulated  in  dosed  channels; 
in  order  that  it  may  everywhere  give  off  the  matters  necessary  to  the 
secretions,  to  maintenance,  and  to  growth;  and  may  itself  gradually 
become  renovated  under  the  influence  of  the  air.  This  twofold  object 
corresponds  to  those  two  chief  sections  of  the  entire  circulation  which 
are  called  the  systemic  and  pulmonic. 

567.  The  heart  forms  the  centre  or  chief  agent  of  this  function.  It 
drives  the  blood  in  the  peripheric  or  centrifugal  direction  within  special 
tubular  conduits,  the  arteries.  It  receives  the  blood  again  by  the  veins, 
within  which  the  fluid  returns  with  a  centripetal  course.  The  fine  net- 
work of  the  capillary  vessels  forms  a  transitional  structure  between  these 
two  opposed  kinds  of  conduits — between  the  efferent  arteries,  and  the 
afferent  veins.  The  blood  thus  takes  a  curved  course  in  their  interior, 
from  the  peripheric  to  the  central  direction. 

568.  The  adult  human  heart  is  represented  by  Fig.  87  as  seen  ante- 
riorly, by  Fig.  S8f  posteriorly.  In  both  it  is  3-8ths  of  the  natural  size. 
It  consists  of  four  muscular  sacs,  the  two  atria  or  auricles  (c  and  d, 
Fig.  88),  and  the  two  ventricles  (a  and  b,  Figs.  87  and  88).  The  right 
auricle  (c.  Fig.  88),  and  the  right  ventricle  (a.  Figs.  87  and  88),  together 
form  the  right  heart;  and  the  left  auricle  {d,  Fig.  88),  and  the  left 
ventricle  (&,  Fig.  87  and  88),  the  left  heart.  Each  auricle  is  connected 
with  its  corresponding  ventricle  by  a  wide  opening,  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  aperture.  The  partition  between  the  two  auricles,  and  that  between 
the  two  ventricles,  completely  shut  off  the  right  from  the  left  heart 

569.  This  arrangement  is  repeated  in  adult  mammals  and  birds. 
While  in  the  higher  reptiles — for  example,  in  the  serpents — we  find  that 
the  two  ventricles  communicate  by  a  gap  in  their  common  septum.  Frogs 
have  only  one  ventricle,  and  that  a  simple  one :  but  their  auricles  are 
separated  internally  into  two.  Fishes  possess  only  one  auricle,  and  one 
ventricle.  Here  a  special  muscular  covering  possessed  of  independent 
contractOe  powers — ^the  bulbus  arteriosus  (/,  Figs.  98,  99,  p.  185) — fre- 
quently encircles  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  trunk  where  it  leaves 
the  ventricle.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  human  and  mammalian 
heart  gradually  go  through  all  these  changes  in  the  course  of  embryonal 
development 
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570.  The  pulmonary  artery  (c  d,  Fig.  87)  springs  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, while  the  pulmonary  yeins  {I  tn,  Fig.  88)  empty  themselves  into 
the  left  auricle.  Since  the  right  heart  of  the  adult  is  shut  off  from  the 
left,  the  blood,  which  has  to  pass  from  the  right  ventricle  (a,  Fig.  87) 

Fio.  87.  Fio.  88. 


into  the  pulmonaiy  arteiy,  c  d,  must  flow  through  the  lungs  themselves, 
before  it  can  retiun  to  the  left  auricle  {d,  Fig.  88).  The  principal 
artery  of  the  system,  the  aorta  («,  Fig.  87),  arises  from  out  of  the  left; 
ventricle,  b.  But  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  (A  and  g,  Fig.  88) 
open  into  the  right  auricle,  c.  Hence  the  intervening  route  must  be 
formed  by  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  way  we  get  a  small  or 
pulmonic  circulation,  which  connects  the  right  ventricle,  a,  with  the  left 
auricle,  d;  and  a  great  or  systemic  circulation,  which  connects  the  left 
ventricle,  &,  with  the  right  auricle,  c. 

571.  The  diagram.  Fig.  89,  may  serve  to  represent  the  directions 
taken  by  the  current  of  the  blood.  The  blood  present  in  the  right 
auricle,  c,  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  a,  then  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  «,  and  the  capiUaiy  vessels  of  the  oigans  of  respiration,/,  in  order 
to  return  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  g,  to  the  heart  and  left 
auricle,  d.  It  then  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  b,  and  from  thence 
arrives  at  the  systemic  aorta,  h.  The  different  arteries  which  arise  from 
this  vessel  conduct  the  blood  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  One 
part  of  these,  i,  conduct  it  through  their  capillaries,  ib,  into  the  superior 
vena  cava,  I;  while  another  part,  m,  impels  it  through  their  capillaries,  n, 
into  the  inferior  cava,  o.  Both  vena  cavse,  I  and  o,  pour  their  blood  into 
the  right  auricle,  c,  where  the  circulation  just  described  recommences. 
The  arrows  in  Fig.  89  indicate  the  directions  of  these  currents. 
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572.  The  right  ventricle,  a,  the  pulmonary  artery,  e,  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs,/,  the  pulmonary  veins,  g,  and  the  left  auricle,  d,  all  belong  to 
the  small  respiratory  or  the  pulmonic  circula- 
tion; while  the  left  ventricle,  6,  the  aorta.  A,  Fio.  89. 

the  arteries  of  the  body,  i  m,  the  capillaries,  k  n, 
and  the  veins  of  the  body,  I  o,  and  the  right 
auricle,  c,  belong  to  the  greater  or  systemic  cir- 
oulation.  And  since  the  right  heart,  c  a,  of  the 
adult  man  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  left, 
db,  the  blood  must  pass  along  each  of  these 
paths  successively,  before  returning  anew  to  the 
same  part  of  the  heart  When  it  has  completed 
its  systemic  path,  it  necessarily  passes  through 
the  lungs  before  returning  to  its  previous  route. 

573.  This  change  is  intimately  connected  with  the  requisite  renova- 
tion of  the  blood.  This  fluid,  as  it  leaves  the  heart  by  the  systemic 
arteries,  %  and  m,  is  arterial  or  bright  red  in  colour :  while  that  return- 
ing by  the  systemic  veins,  lo,\a  dark  red  or  venous.  The  capillaries,  k  n, 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  chiefly  give  off  the  substances  necessary  to 
its  maintenance.  And  at  the  same  time  the  blood  here  changes  its 
colom:,  the  bright  red  arterial  being  converted  into  the  dark  red  venous 
blood.  But  as  the  latter  can  no  longer  fulfil  the  objects  of  nutrition, 
it  passes  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  And 
in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  /,  it  becomes  bright  red  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respired  air.  The  pulmonary  veins  then  conduct  this 
renovated  blood  to  the  left  auricle,  d;  and  from  hence  it  enters  the  great 
circulation. 

574.  The  waUs  of  the  arteries  are  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of 
elasticity  (§  61);  tiiose  of  the  veins  by  their  yielding  character.  But 
frx>m  what  was  above  stated,  it  appears  that  the  pulmonary  artery 
e  (Fig.  89),  conveys  dark  red  blood,  and  the  aorta.  A,  together  with  the 
arteries  of  the  body,  t  m,  bright  red  blood :  while,  conversely,  the  pul- 
monary veins,/,  contain  arterial  blood,  and  the  systemic  veins,  I  o,  dark 
red  blood.  Comparing  this  with  the  directions  of  current  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  it  is  evident  that  these,  and  not  the  characters  of  the  blood 
itself,  determine  the  nature  of  the  conducting  tubes.  The  contents  of 
all  arteries  take  the  peripheric,  and  that  of  all  veins  the  centric,  direc- 
tion, quite  irrespectively  of  their  bright  or  dark  red  colour.  But  since 
the  direction  of  the  stream  is  connected  with  the  mechanical  circum- 
stances of  the  circulation,  while  its  colour  depends  upon  chemical  rela- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  is 
determined  by  the  former. 

The  capillary  vessels  enforce  the  same  conclusion.  The  blood  bends 
from  its  peripheric  to  its  centric  course  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs. 
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just  as  it  does  in  those  of  the  body :  at  k  just  as  at  n.  Hence  we  meet 
with  no  essential  diiierenoe  of  structure.  The  dark  red  blood  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  e  (Fig.  89),  becomes  bright  red  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs ;  and  the  bright  red  blood  of  the  systemic  arteries^  i  m,  becomes 
dark  red  in  the  capillaiies  of  the  body,  k  n. 

It  IB  at  the  same  time  obyious  that  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  con- 
tain different  kinds  of  blood.  The  right  heart,  ca,  contains  dark  red 
or  venous,  the  left,  bright  red  or  arterial,  blood.  If  each  circulation  be 
so  isolated  that  its  two  extremities  exhibit  blood  of  opposite  colours, 
and  if  this  separation  of  the  two  be  extended  into  the  heart  itself, 
the  right  ventricle,  o,  and  left  auricle,  d,  will  appertain  to  the  pulmo- 
nary, and  the  left  ventricle,  b,  and  right  auricle,  c,  to  the  systemic, 
circulation.  Hence  we  have  here  a  kind  of  mutual  decussation,  which 
secures  an  alternation  in  the  waste  and  renewal  of  the  blood  (§  566). 

575.  The  heart  forms  a  forcing  and  sucking  pump  which  drives  its 
contents  onwards  through  the  tubes  of  the  vessels.  Its  strong  muscular 
wall  endows  it  with  a  capacity  of  alternate  contraction  and  extension. 
Its  contraction  ftunishes  the  force  of  pressure  which  impels  the  contained 
blood ;  while  its  relaxation  affords  space  for  the  entry  of  a  new  supply. 
The  two  states  of  contraction  or  systole,  and  relaxation  or  diastole,  con- 
tinually alternate  with  each  other.  A  beat  of  the  heart  comprises  that 
space  of  time,  in  which  each  of  its  four  chief  compartments  has  under- 
gone one  systole,  and  one  diastole. 

576.  The  two  neighbouring  auricles  (c  and  d,  Fig.  88)  contract  simul- 
taneously, and  subsequently  relax  again  at  the  same  instant.  This  also 
occurs  with  the  ventricles,  a  b.  But  the  auricles,  c  (2,  are  in  the  state  of 
contraction  or  systole,  when  the  ventricles,  a  5,  are  in  that  of  diastole  or 
rest,  and  vice  versd,  Eveiy  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  hence  divisible  into 
two  chief  parts,  in  which  the  auricles  exhibit  a  state  opposite  to  that  of 
the  ventricles. 

577.  This  alternation  has  a  definite  object.  Let  us  suppose  the  auri- 
cles (c  and  d,  Fig.  88),  which  have  received  their  blood  from  the  veins,  to 
contract;  their  contents  will  easOy  enter  into  the  simultaneously  relaxed 
ventricles.  But  when  the  ventricles  are  subsequently  diminished  in  size, 
in  order  to  the  transfer  of  their  contents  into  the  arteries,  the  auricles  at 
the  same  time  acquire,  by  their  relaxation,  the  yielding  character  which  is 
necessary  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  new  quantities  of  blood.  Hence 
the  alternate  activity  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  allows  each  segment 
of  the  heart  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  for  the  action  of  the 
next  portion  in  the  instant  which  immediately  succeeda 

578.  Since  the  pulmonaiy  and  systemic  circulations  form  two  divisions 
of  the  whole  path  of  the  blood,  which  are  only  united  in  the  heart,  it 
becomes  explicable  why  eveiy  two  similar  segments  of  the  heart  offer 
corresponding  states  of  contraction  or  relaxation  at  the  same  instant     If 
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both  ventricles  contract,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  impelled  into  the 
aorta  and  the  arteries  of  the  body.  These  propel  corresponding  quantities 
into  the  right  auricle.  And  if  other  portions  of  blood  did  not  simulta* 
neously  pass  onwards  into  the  pulmonary  arteiy  and  the  left  auricle^  an 
irregularity  in  the  forward  movement  would  be  introduced,  which  would 
finaUy  lead  to  great  disorder.  But  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two 
results  in  a  continuous  flow  of  the  blood. 

579.  The  blood  which  is  contained  in  the  lungs  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  while  it  takes  up  oxygen.  That  of  the  systemic  capillaries 
furnishes  the  combinations  necessary  for  the  secretions  and  for  nutri- 
tion :  and  in  doing  so  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains  is  increased, 
while  its  oxygen  is  diminished.  These  changes  produce  a  certain  altera- 
tion in  the  biilk  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood.  But  if  we  consider  that 
each  stroke  of  the  adult  heart  occupies  less  than  a  second,  and  that 
a  quiet  respiration  lasts  on  an  average  four  times  as  long,  it  will  follow 
that  the  change  which  corresponds  to  a  single  pulsation  can  be  but  very 
smalL  So  that  putting  it  altogether  aside,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
right  ventricle  propels  just  as  much  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
as  the  left  into  the  aorta.  That  is  : — the  two  ventricles  have  the  same 
capacity  during  perfect  diastole,  and  completely  empty  themselves 
during  systole  in  the  peripheric  direction.  But  since  the  contraction 
of  a  ventricle  can  at  most  only  propel  as  much  blood  aa  it  has  received 
from  the  auricle,  this  leads  us  to  the  further  supposition,  that  the 
capacity  of  an  auricle  during  diastole  coincides  with  that  of  a  ventricle 
during  the  same  state,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  exceeds  it  by  so  much  as 
may  regurgitate  into  the  veins.  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable, 
that  all  four  of  the  cardiac  cavities  contain  about  the  same  quantity 
of  blood  during  life. 

580.  An  examination  of  dead  bodies  appears  not  to  confirm  these  opi- 
nions. We  generally  find,  that  the  right  ventricle  forms  a  cavity  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  left;  while  the  ventricles,  include  a  larger  space  than 
the  auricles  and  their  auricular  appendages  {I  and  m.  Fig.  87 ;  e  and  /, 
Fig.  88,  p.  184).  But  a  closer  investigation  teaches  us  that  these  fitcts 
do  not  refute  our  previous  assumption.  The  muscular  mass  forming  the 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  {t  u.  Fig.  91,  p.  178),  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  right  one  {t,  Fig.  90).  The  heart  of  a  corpse  is  generally  contracted 
to  a  certain  extent> — a  contraction  which  depends  upon  elasticity,  the 
rigor  mortis,  or  both  of  these  causes  together.  Hence  the  cavity  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  right  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  latter  usually  contains  more  blood,  since  the  right  heart  gene« 
raDy  dies  later  than  the  left. 

The  auricles  of  the  living  animal  are  extended  during  diastole  to 
their  greatest  size.  But  this  state  does  not  continue  after  death.  This 
explains  the  smaller  size  of  their  cavity.     It  must  however  be  admitted, 
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that  the  view  which  ascribes  to  them  the  aame  capacity  as  that  of  the 
ventricles  is  only  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  ventrides  must 
receive  as  much  blood  as  they  expel  in  the  following  instant.  And  this 
supposition  is,  as  yet,  rendered  insecure  by  the  complicated, — and  as  yet 
partially  unknown, — relations  of  capacity  and  velocity  in  the  peripheral 
channels  of  the  blood. 

581.  The  contracting  or  relaxing  muscular  fibres  furnish  the  forces  by 
means  of  which  the  heart  acts  as  a  forcing  and  sucking  pump.  But  it  is 
only  by  a  twofold  assistance  that  this  oigan  accurately  fulfils  all  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it.  Its  several  masses  of  muscle  are  suitably 
divided  and  arranged.  And  the  course  of  its  fluid  contents  is  regulated 
by  proper  valves,  which  prevent  them  from  passing  in  any  but  the 
peripheric  direction. 

582.  The  chief  masses  of  muscular  fibre,  and  the  morphological  rela- 
tions most  important  to  the  circulation,  are  represented  in  Figs.  90  and 
91,  which  give  a  view  of  the  opened  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart 

Fio.  90.  Fi6.  91. 


shown  at  Figs.  87  and  88.  Fig.  90  is  the  right  hearty  laid  open  along 
the  angle  of  its  right  side;  and  Fig.  91  is  the  left  heart,  slit  up  along  its 
left  side.  It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  an  essential  diflerence  in  their 
subordinate  features.  The  left  auricle  is  smoother  interiorly  (e  Fig.  91) 
than  the  right.  The  arrangement  of  the  cameos  columruB  {no),  and 
muscular  reticulations  {q  r  Fig.  90),  of  the  right  ventricle  is  also  different 
from  those  of  the  left  {op  and  r<.  Fig.  91). 

583.  The  right  auricle  receives  the  bulk  of  its  blood  from  the  superior 
and  inferior  vena  cava  (a  and  6,  Fig.  90).  Less  considerable  quantities 
•  are  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself,  through  the  aperture  of 
the  great  cardiac  or  coronaiy  vein  at  g,  and  the  ''foramina  Thebeni  "  of  the 
small  cardiac  vems,  (<?,  Fig.  90).  The  "tuherculum  Lovferi;'  h,  which 
is  placed  above  the /oMa  ovdUe,  g,  prevents  the  streams  of  the  two  ven« 
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oaY»  from  interfering  with  each  other.  That  of  the  superior  vein  is  thus 
led  downwards,  while  that  of  the  inferior  is  turned  aside  towards  the 
region  of  the  auricular  appendage.  The  intervals  between  the  musctdi 
pecHnati  of  the  auricular  sinus  and  the  auricular  appendage  are  so  thin, 
that  they  allow  of  very  considerable  extension.  And  in  children  in 
whom  the  heart  is  exposed  by  a  congenital  malformation,  the  auricles  and 
auricular  appendages  have  been  remarked  to  be  extremely  distended  at 
the  instant  of  diastole. 

584.  On  the  right  auricle  contracting  at  the  instant  after  diastole, 
the  auricular  appendage  strives  to  propel  its  blood  into  the  sinus, 
while  this  cavity  makes  every  effort  to  empty  itself.  In  this  act  the 
mtuctUi  peetinati  (fd.  Fig.  90)  assist  to  evacuate  the  cavities  which 
intervene  between  them.  Since  the  mouths  of  the  venso  cavae,  a  5,  are 
not  provided  with  any  special  and  perfect  valves,  the  blood  is  equally  free 
to  regui^tate  into  them  or  to  \yasa  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening,  t,  into  the  ventricle.  But  this  disadvantageous  reflux  is  guarded 
against,  or  is  at  least  rendered  more  difficult,  by  some  annular  muscular 
fibres  of  the  auricular  wall,  which  surround  the  apertures  of  the  venae 
cavse.  The  variously  developed  (and  often  cribriform)  Eustachian  valve 
of  the  adult  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  inferior  cava  in  this  respect. 
The  mode  in  which  the  great  cardiac  vein  (y,  Fig.  90)  opens  into  the 
auricle  prevents  the  reflux  of  blood  into  this  vessel,  and  its  Thebesian 
valve  assists  to  complete  this  protection  against  regurgitation. 

When  the  blood  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  the  divisions  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  are  apposed  to  its  walls,  as  indicated  hj  k  I  niy  Fig.  90. 
The  fluid  is  then  distributed  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  penetrates 
between  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  anterior  wall,  n,  the  septum  o,  and 
the  muscular  network,  q  r.  The  act  of  systole  expels  it  from  all  these 
cavities.  But  since  the  tricuspid  valve  then  closes  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar aperture,  and  hence  shuts  off  its  return  into  the  auricle,  there  remains 
but  one  path  of  exit ;  viz.,  that  into  the  pulmonary  artery  (c  dy  Fig.  87, 
p.  174).  The  path  leading  to  this  {p,  Fig.  90)  is  distinguished  by  the 
uniformity  and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  which  greatly  focilitates  the 
passage  of  the  blood  along  this  its  proper  course. 

585.  The  most  essential  of  the  phenomena  just  detailed  for  the  right 
heart  recur  in  the  left  ona  During  diastole,  the  auricle  receives  its 
blood  from  the  two  left,  ab,  and  the  two  right,  cd,  pulmonary  veins 
(Fig.  91).  The  distended  auricular  appendage,  (m  Fig.  87,  p.  174),  and 
the  remainder  of  the  auricle,  then  discharge  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  their  contents  into  the  left  ventricle;  the  mitral  or  bicuspid  valve 
of  which  {I  m  n.  Fig.  91)  is  in  immediate  contact  with  its  walls.  The 
general  cavity,  and  the  intervals  left  by  the  fleshy  colunms  and  muscu- 
lar network,  receive  the  blood  at  the  instant  of  ventricular  diastole. 
While  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve  is  shut,  the  systole  again  propels 
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it,    by  a   smooth    path,    9,    into   the    commencement   of    the   aorta 
{e.  Fig.  87). 

586.  The  two  outlets  of  each  ventricle  are  proyided  with  valves, — ^with 
auriculo-ventricular,  and  with  a  system  of  semilunar  valves, — ^which  act 
in  opposite  directions.  The  former  {k  I  m,  Fig.  90,  I,  fn^  n,  Fig.  91, 
p.  178)  occupy  the  points  where  the  auricles  open  into  the  ventricles. 
The  semilunar  valves  or  pouches  do  not  lie  within  the  limit  of  the  heart 
itself  but  in  the  first  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta. 
They  betray  themselves  externally  by  the  sinus  of  Valsalva,  which  occu- 
pies their  situation.  This  is  shown  for  the  pulmonary  artery  by  c, 
(Fig.  87,  p.  174). 

587.  The  accompanying  diagrams  (Figs.  92  and  93),  each  of  which 
represents  one  half  of  the  heart,  may  explain  the  alternate  action  of  these 

Fio.  92.  Fio.  93. 


two  sets  of  valves.  When  the  ventricle  (6,  Fig.  92)  contracts,  the  corre- 
sponding auriculo-ventricular  valve,  d  d,  \b  shut>  while  the  stream  of 
blood  injected  into  the  arteries  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  tends  to  press 
the  semilunar  valves,  e,  against  its  walls,  and  thus  opens  the  outlet  But 
when  the  ventricle  faUs  into  a  state  of  diastole  (y.  Fig.  93)  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve,  i  t,  is  opened,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  enter  from 
the  auricle.  And  if  the  blood  just  impelled  into  the  arterial  trunk,  h, 
attempts  to  Ml  back,  it  is  caught  in  the  pouches,  k,  which  thus,  like  the 
valves  of  the  absorbents  formerly  (§  547)  mentioned,  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  an  injurious  regurgitation. 

588.  In  the  dead  sul]ject»  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  imitate  all  the 
changes  in  form  of  the  living  heart;  and  especiaUy  those  which  accom- 
pany its  systole.  But  the  valves  just  mentioned  may  easily  be  disposed 
so  liiat  their  form  may  be  seen  at  a  glance;  and  their  alternate  play 
may  be  closely  imitated  by  an  artificial  and  intermittent  pressure. 

589.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  94)  shows  the  upper  sur&ce  of 
the  ventricles  and  neighbouring  textures  in  the  heart  of  a  strong  young 
man  who  had  hanged  himselE  The  slit  auricles  are  partly  removed, 
partly  rolled  up  for  the  sake  of  the  view  :  so  that  wo  see  only  a  part  of 
the  auricular  partition,  e.     The  heart  is  suspended  from,  and  extended 
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hjy  a  ring;  and  exhibits  that  instant  of  time  which  corresponds  to  the  act 
of  systole,  or  in  which  the  anriculo-ventricular  Talves  are  shut>  while  the 
semilunar  valves  are  open.  R  indicates  the  right,  and  L  the  left  side  of 
the  oigan;  F  is  the  fore,  and  ff  the  hinder  part. 

Fio.  94. 


We  may  first  see  how  the  margins  of  the  tricuspid  valve  (a,  Fig.  94) 
are  applied  to  each  other.  Here  o  and  p  correspond  to  the  two  anterior 
lobes  of  this  valve  {k  and  I,  Fig.  90,  p.  178)  and  q  to  the  internal  one 
(m,  Fig.  90).  The  same  holds  good  for  the  bicuspid  valve,  b,  Fig.  94, 
where  r  is  that  larger  segment  which  lies  before  the  entrance  to  the 
aorta  {I,  Fig.  91),  and  stiB  the  double  and  smaller  division  which  occu- 
pies the  external  wall  of  the  oigan.  These  peculiar  structures  are 
best  shown  by  pouring  in  water  from  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta, 
until  it  reaches  to  a  point  in  these  vessels  which  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  region  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  But  if  a  part  of  the  valve 
is  ossified,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  tendons  which  pass  to  it  are  injured, 
this  accurate  occlusion  ceases  to  obtain.  Hence  it  is  absent  during  life, 
if  calcareous  masses  have  been  deposited  in  these  structures,  or  if  any 
other  organic  fiiults  have  implicated  these  or  neighbouring  parts. 

The  semilunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  d,  and  of  the  aorta,  c, 
are  represented  at  the  instant  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  when  their 
pouches  are  in  apposition  with  the  arterial  walls.  The  centres  of  the 
free  maigin  of  all  these  valves  present  tubercles,  which  are  distinguished 
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by  the  names  of  Morgagni  and  Arantins  in  the  case  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta  respectively. 

Fig.  95. 


590.  The  diastole  of  the  same  heart  is  represented  in  Fig.  95.  Here 
the  right  and  left  aurioulo-ventricular  apertures,  a  and  by  are  open.  The 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  are  seen  apposed  to  the  ventricular  walls. 
The  semilunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  c,  and  of  the  aorta,  d^  were 
thrown  into  this  state  by  filling  all  their  pouches  with  water.  Their 
angular  margins  are  apposed  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  corpora  Arantii  and  Morgagni  meet  accurately 
as  shovm  in  the  figure. 

591.  Let  the  right  or  left  ventricle  (a,  Fig.  96)  be  laid  open,  and 
suitably  suspended  from  a  ring,  b ;  and  let  a  tube,  d,  be  tied  within  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  aorta.  If  the  ventricle,/,  be  now  filled  with  water, 
the  proper  application  of  pressure  to  the  under  part  of  /  will  shut  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve,  and  will  propel  the  water  into  d.  When  the 
agency  of  the  hand  ceases,  the  water  remains  in  (2  at  a  point  higher  than 
before,  since  it  is  prevented  from  receding  by  the  semilunar  valves.  A 
second  attempt  will  drive  it  still  higher.  In  this  way  we  may  obtain 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  alternate  play  of  the  valves,  and  their 
influence  on  the  movement  of  the  blood.  According  to  Fick,  if  tubes  be 
properly  tied  into  one  vena  cava  and  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a  heart,  and 
if  it  be  then  placed  in  water,  an  alternate  pressure  upon  its  cavities  will 
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Fig.  96. 


^^  b>-=«fo 


drive  the  fluid  through  the  right  heart  in  the  normal  course  of  circu- 
lation. 

592.  The  slightest  pressure  suffi- 
ces to  close  the  auriculo-yentricular 
▼aires.  A  very  weak  contraction  of 
the  wall  of  the  ventricle  —  indeed 
the  mere  force  with  which  the  blood 
is  expelled  ftom  the  auricle,  and  re- 
bounds or  is  rejected  by  the  elasti- 
dtj  of  the  ventricular  waUs — com- 
pletely suffices  for  this  purpose.  The 
blood  is  caught  behind  the  mem- 
branous parts  of  the  valve,  distends 
them,  forces  them  against  each  other, 
and,  in  this  way,  completes  the 
occlusion.  During  this  operation 
the  edges  of  the  valve  —  the  forms 
of  which  correspond  to  each  other 
^-aie,  if  necessary,  rolled  up,  in 
order  to  their  still  more  accurate 
coaptation. 

593.  The  experiments  just  mentioned,  in  which  satisfiurtiory  results 
have  been  deduced  from  the  dead  heart,  indicate  that  the  muscular 
fibres  that  penetrate  the  edges  of  the  valves  are  not  necessary  to  their 
closure.  And  since  they  chiefly  come  from  the  auricles,  their  activity 
win  occur  during  the  relaxation,  and  not  during  the  contraction,  of 
the  ventricles.  Hence  we  may  coiyecture  that  they  tend  to  raise  the 
valves,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  more  freely  cau^t  behind  their 
membranous  portions. 

594.  The  excised  and  emptied  heart  of  various  animals — and  especially 
of  young  mammalia,  of  amphibia,  and  of  fishes — ^will,  under  fiivourable 
circumstances,  continue  to  beat  for  a  long  time  in  the  open  air.  And 
thus  we  can  immediately  investigate  all  those  changes  accompanying 
systole  and  diastole,  which  are  independent  of  the  attachment^  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  natural  contents,  of  the  heart 

595.  Fig.  97  exhibits  the  excised 
heart  of  a  pr^nant  rabbit:  it  is 
lying  on  a  glass  plate,  and  is  seen 
trom  the  left  side.  The  drawing, 
executed  in  light  and  shade,  and 
which  corresponds  to  the  state  of 
relaxation,  was  taken  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  a  stroke  of  the  heart.  The  dotted  outline 
which  shows  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  was  taken  during  this  period. 
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The  left  ventricle  is  indicated  by  e,  the  left  auricle  by  e,  its  appendage,  d ; 
the  aorta  by/,  and  the  outline  of  the  contracted  ventricles,  hy  g  h  t. 

596.  Confining  our  attention  to  a  beat  of  the  heart,  such  as  is  meant 
to  be  represented  by  Fig.  97,  we  shall  find  that  during  diastole  the 
ventricle  lies  at  full  length,  and  in  spite  of  its  general  rounded  fprm  is 
remarkably  flattened  from  above  downwards.  A  powerful  systole  ele- 
vates the  extremity  which  forms  its  apex  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
g  hi.  The  whole  is  at  the  same  time  rounded,  so  that  its  transvarse 
section  undergoes  a  transition  from  the  previously  oval  form  to  a  more 
circular  one.  But  neither  by  a  strong  or  a  weak  systole  is  a  truly 
conical  form  produced. 

In  the  excised  heart  of  the  frt)g  (Fig.  99)  this  form,  however,  does 
appear,  although  not  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  elevation  of  the 
heart's  apex  is  here  also  veiy  distinct.  The  amount  of  such  eleva- 
tion depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  contraction,  and  upon  the  angle 
formed  by  the  plane  of  the  transverse  fissure  with  the  surfiEtce  upon  which 
it  lies. 

597.  If  the  heart  be  emptied  of  blood,  and  the  auricles  cut  away,  with 
even  a  considerable  part  of  the  upper  half  of  the  ventricles,  still,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  apex  is  often  raised  during  systole.  Hence  this  phenomenon 
must  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  absence 
of  the  muscular  masses  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  transverse 
fissure,  and  which  give  rise  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ventricular  fibres, 
does  not  cause  it  to  cease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  upper  segments 
contract  and  round  themselves  imperfectly;  or  the  extreme  apex  of 
the  large  mammalian  heart  may  be  bent  upon  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
hook. 

598.  If  we  open  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit  which  has  been  narcotized  by 
aether,  we  shall  find  that  the  different  forms  taken  by  its  heart  during 
systole  and  diastole  can  scarcely  be  delineated  with  accuracy.  The 
obstacle  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  velocity  with  which  contraction  and 
relaxation  follow  each  other,  as  in  the  &ct,  that  the  unavoidable  irre- 
gularity of  the  heart's  action  causes  it  to  assume  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
during  difibrent  beats.  Hence  the  slower  and  more  uniform  beating  of 
the  frog's  heart  is  preferable. 

These  phenomena  are  represented  in  Figs.  98  and  99.  They  ex- 
hibit the  heart  of  a  large  frog  which  had  been  narcotized  with  »ther. 
At  a  6  is  the  auricle,  which  is  single  externally,  but  is  divided  inter- 
nally into  two  sacs.  At  c  cf  is  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  heart,  t  is 
the  apex  of  the  single  ventricle  c  c?  «,  /  is  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and 
g  h  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  artery. 

Fig.  98  shows  the  systole  of  the  auricle,  and  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle.  The  first  of  these  cavities  appears  narrowed  and  compressed; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter,  c  d  e,  ]a  widened  and  flattened. 
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Fig.  99  exhibits  the  diastole  of  the   distended  auricular  sac,  ab,  and 
the  i^stole  of  the  conical  ventricle,  cde;  the  margin  of  which,  c  e,  tapers 

Fio.  98.  Fro.  99, 
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away  as  it  descends.     The  shading  of  these  two  figures  is  made  somewhat 
dark,  so  as  to  render  these  dififerences  more  prominent. 

599.  From  his  experiments  (chiefly  on  cats),  Ludwig  *7)  supposes  that 
daring  systole  the  ventricles  always  tend  to  acquire  a  conical  form; 
while  the  forms  which  the  excised  heart  assumes  during  diastole  vary 
with  the  different  collateral  circumstances. 

600.  During  tranquil  respiration,  the  beating  of  the  human  heart  may 
be  plainly  felt  in  the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  of  the  left 
side.  In  lean  persons,  or  those  in  whom  the  heart  beats  very  strongly, 
the  agitation  which  accompanies  the  ventricular  systole  is  visible.  The 
cause  of  the  visible  stroke  of  the  healthy  heart  has  been  greatly  disputed ; 
but  hitherto  without  success. 

601.  We  may  see  by  inspecting  Fig.  9,  which  represents  the  situation 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  in  the  human  subject,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  ventricle,  a,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  wall  of  the  chest,  ^, 
and  the  diaphragm,  mno.  Fig.  100  exhibits  the  thoracic  cavity  of  an 
eight  months'  child  opened  anteriorly.  Here,  again,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  a,  is  opposed  to  the  region  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  and  to  the  diaphragm,  e.  But  this  part  of  the  thorax  is 
precisely  the  place  where  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  during  life.  An 
experiment  by  Kiwisch  proves  that  the  impulse  of  the  half  towards  the 
apex  is  also  applied  to  another  part  of  the  thoracic  parietes.  On  open- 
ing the  abdomen  of  living  anitaials,  the  stroke  of  the  heart  may  be  felt 
through  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  diaphragm. 

602.  Two  collateral  circumstances,  which  are  inducible  at  will,  may 
for  the  moment  prevent  the  heart's  impulse  from  being  felt  If  we 
lean  obliquely  backwards,  and  breathe  as  deeply  as  possible,  while  we 
endeavour  to  follow  the  heart's  impulse  with  the  hand,  we  shall  find  that 
it  gradually  becomes  more  indistinct,  and  finally  altogether  disappears. 
The  probable  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by  Fig.  101. 
Here  the  lungs  (6  c)  which  were  altogether  collapsed  in  Fig.  100,  have 
been  artificially  inflated  from  the  trachea  (below/).  We  may  notice 
that  a  -portion  of  lung  (c)  intervenes  between  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  heart  and  the  wall  of  the  chest  But  since  the  bronchial  ramifications, 
which  are  filled  with  gases,  propagate  the  concussion  but  imperfectly,  the 
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impulse  will  be  lees  distinct  And  if  a  person  turns  in  bed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  side,  the  sensible  impulse  may  likewise  disappear.  These  facts 
at  any  rate  teach  us  that  the  heart,  which  is  inclosed  air-tight  in  the 
chest,  does  not  under  all  circumstances  press  against  its  wall. 

Fig.  100. 


603.  When  a  muscle  contracts,  the  length  of  its  fibres  diminishes, 
while  their  transverse  diameter  increases  in  size.  And  since  most  of 
the  fibres  of  the  ventricle  pass,  though  by  oblique  paths^  from  its  base  to 
its  apex  (from  e  towards  u,  Fig.  87,  p.  174),  we  might  expect  that  its 
walls  would  increase  in  thickness  at  the  instant  of  ccmtraction.  They 
will  therefore  be  pressed  against  the  neighbouring  solid  tissues.  From 
this  cause  Kiwisch  deduces  the  cardiac  impulse ;  and  hence,  according  to 
him,  it  disappears  after  the  air-tight  thoracic  cavity  has  been  opened, 
because  the  entering  air  displaces  the  heart  from  its  normal  neighbouring 
parts,  and  especially  from  the  soft  intercostal  muscles. 

604.  Since  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  such  a  thickening  of  the 
cardiac  walls  could  produce  the  strong  impulse,  and  since  at  any  rate  the 
heart  is  not  immovably  fixed  (§  602),  the  older  opinion  remains  unre- 
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fated — ^viz.,  that  the  heart's  stroke  is  ohiefly  caused  by  that  elevation  of 
its  apex  which  was  previoukly  mentioned.     It  is  perhaps  assisted  by  the 

Fig.  101. 


Fio.  102. 


simultaneous  filling  of  the  auricles,  which  changes  the  heart's  centre  of 
gravity;  and  by  the  extension  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy  and  aorta,  from 
which  the  organ  is  suspended. 

605.  On  applying  the  ear  to  that  region  of  the  thorax  in  which  the 
cardiac  impulse  is  felt,  we  hear,  during  each  pulsation,  a  first  sound,  which 
is  deep  and  dull,  and  a  second,  which  is  higher,  clearer,  and  of  shorter 
duration. 

If  the  funuel-shaped  extremiiy  of  a  stethoscope-— such  as  is  delineated 
in  longitudinal  section,  in  Fig.  102 — be  pressed  against 
the  wall  of  the  thorax,  while  the  ear  rests  against  its  flat 
upper  end,  we  can  also  perceive  these  cardiac  sounds. 

606.  Experiments  made  on  mammalia  show  that  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  coincides  with  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  the  second  with  their  relaxation.  The 
removal  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  or  the  absence  of 
impulse,  in  no  way  prevents  it.  Hence  the  phenomenon 
IB  based  upon  the  alternate  conditions  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  heart  itself,  and  not  upon  its  collateral  rela- 
tions to  neighbouring  structures. 

607.  The  play  of  the  valves  of  many  hydraulic  machines  leads  to 
distinct  developments  of  sound.  And,  remembering  that  the  first  sound 
coincides  with  the  systole,  and  with  the  shutting  of  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  valves,  while  the  second  concurs  with  the  diastole,  or  with  the  doeure 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  we  may  coi^jecture  that  the  two  sounds  of  the 
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heart  ore  valvular,  and  prooeed  from  vibrations  of  the  stretched  and  oon** 
cussed  membranes  of  the  valves.  The  waves  of  sound  propagate  them- 
selves very  well  through  solid  or  liquid  substances;  while  gases  oppose 
great  obstadea  Hence  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  less  distinctly  recog- 
nized when  the  limg,  filled  with  air,  projects  before  the  heart  during  a 
deep  inspiration  (§  602). 

608.  Many  observers  have  regarded  the  first  sound  as  merely  muscular, 
i,e,,  as  a  phenomenon  which  accompanies  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  But  the  sound  of  the  heart  essentially  differs  from  those  sounds 
which  are  heard  during  the  contraction  of  the  biceps  or  the  abdominal 
muscles.     Besides,  it  does  not  increase  with  the  strength  of  the  systole. 

609.  The  whole  of  the  blood  which  is  expelled  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle proceeds  to  the  lungs,  or  to  a  part  of  the  body  which  lies  at  some 
distance  from  the  heart  But  the  fluid  which  is  propelled  by  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  aorta  exhibits  a  difference  in  this  respect  A  part  of  it, 
although  proportionately  a  small  one,  turns  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  heart 
itsel£  It  enters  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  arteries  {m  n.  Fig.  94,  p.  181) 
which  lie  immediately  above  the  semilunar  valve&  Since  at  their  com- 
mencement these  vessels  run  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  the  most 
powerfiil  systole  will  not  prevent  the  entry  of  the  blood.  According  to 
Kleefeld,  if  we  pierce  one  coronary  artery  of  a  living  dog  a  continual 
stream  of  blood  issues  from  it  But  it  is  stronger  at  every  contraction 
of  the  ventricle,  and  slackens  at  the  period  of  its  relaxation.  The  veins 
of  the  heart  empty  their  blood  into  the  right  auricle  at  the  time  of  its 
diastole. 

610«  If  we  suppose  a  (Fig.  103)  to  represent  the  b^lnning  of  the 
aortic  system,  each  ventricular  systole  will  impel 
into  it  a  certain  quantity  of  blood.  But  at  the  time 
of  diastole  this  phenomenon  ceases.  Hence  the 
propulsive  force  of  the  heart  does  not  work  un- 
interruptedly;  but  there  is  a  constant  alternation 
of  activity  with  rest.  And  since  the  commence- 
ments of  the  arteries  cannot  take  up  all  the 
newly  injected  blood,  the  entire  column  of  blood 
which  they  contain  is  propelled  onwards  a  certain 
distance  at  the  instant  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction. 

61 1.  We  will  first  suppose  that  the  arterial  walls 
were  quite  unyielding,  and  that  deghi  indicated 
the  places  where  the  arterial  meiged  into  the 
capillary  system.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
were  impelled  frx)m  a  into  a  6  c,  an  equal  quantity 
of  fluid  would  instantly  be  expelled  frx)m  deghi. 
Since  this  would  happen  before  the  end  of  diastole,  the  column  of  blood 
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in  the  veesel  would  experience  an  alternation  of  moyement  and  rest. 
And  every  ventrioular  systole  must  necessarily  begin  a  new  im- 
pulse. 

612.  But  we  have  already  seen  (§  57)  that  the  arterial  coats  pos- 
sess a  high  degree  of  elasticity.  As  we  shall  have  to  make  further  use 
of  the  arch  at  a  (Fig.  103),  we  may  first,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
consider  the  influence  exerted  by  elasticity  in  connection  with  the 
points  h  h  t. 

613.  The  systole  that  expels  a  certain  column  of  fluid  gives  rise  to  a 
pressure,  which  first  acts  on  the  transverse  section  k  q.  But  since  the 
tension  of  fluids  is  propagated  equally  in  all  directions,  (§  81)  it  also  acts 
to  an  equal  extent  on  the  lateral  walls,  k  m  and  q  r.  It  thus  meets  with 
certain  obstacles  in  two  directions,  viz.,  the  column  of  blood  already 
present,  ia  kq;  and  the  resistance  of  the  lateral  walls,  k  m  and  q  r. 

If  these  latter  were  perfectly  inflexible,  the  pressure  could  only  remove 
so'much  from  k  q  towards  m  r,  and  impel  so  much  new  fluid,  as  would 
correspond  to  the  surplus  left  over  and  above  the  resistance  of  the  colunm 
already  present,  a  surplus  which  we  could  again  represent  as  a  certain 
amount  of  opposing  pressure  (§  103).  But  since  the  arterial  coats  are 
elastic,  a  certain  segment  immediately  undei^goes  an  extension,  which 
extends  it,  let  us  suppose,  from  km  to  k  Im.  But  the  dilatation  of 
the  transverse  diameter,  1 8,  leads  to  an  enlargement  of  capacity  in 
this  place.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  injected  is  divided.  A  certain 
quantity  displaces  the  column  of  blood  already  present,  and  drives  it 
onwards;  while  another  portion  is  claimed  for  the  dilatation  of  the 
arterial  tube. 

614.  If  we  now  suppose  the  ventricular  systole  to  cease,  with  it  will 
also  cease  that  pressure,  the  immediate  efiects  of  which  have  just  occupied 
our  attention.  The  tension  which  kept  the  arterial  coats  extended  is 
now  absent.  But  under  such  circumstances  an  elastic  body  strives  to 
return  to  its  earlier  form,  and  gives  back  the  pressure  which  it  has  previ- 
ously received.  And  when  klm  and  qsr  seek  to  recover  their  former 
situation,  they  press  upon  the  column  of  blood  which  they  enclose.  This 
might  diverge  from  mkia  two  directions,  either  towards  a  or  towards  h  i. 
The  force  which  uiges  it  towards  a  acts  upon  the  semilunar  valves  situate 
here  in  the  [manner  depicted  at  c  Fig.  95,  p.  182.  Thus  the  centric 
reflux  towards  the  heart  is  instantly  checked.  And  hence  the  reaction  of 
klm  and  qsr  can  only  drive  the  colunm  of  blood  in  the  forward  or  peri- 
pheric direction. 

615.  We  see  frt)m  hence  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  sub- 
serves a  double  use.  It  closes  the  semilunar  valves,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  injected  by  the  previous  systole,  and  oblige  the  diastolic 
ventricle  to  derive  its  new  fluid  exclusively  frx)m  the  auricle.  Besides 
this  it  furnishes  a  specific  force  of  pressure,  which  is  active  during  the 
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relaxation  of  the  ventriola  And  thus  that  ^diich  is  originally  produced 
by  the  ventricular  systole  is  subdivided.  A  certain  quantity  of  it,  which 
is  lost  for  the  instant  by  reason  of  the  extensibility  of  the  arteries,  is,  as 
it  were,  repaid  in  the  subsequent  diastole.  In  this  way  the  column  of 
blood  is  never  absolutely  at  rest,  but  is  constantly  flowing ;  with  a  velo- 
city which  is  only  accelerated  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and 
diminished  during  its  diastole.  Hence  cutting  through  the  artery  of  an 
animal  we  get  a  stream  of  blood,  which  never  completely  intermits,  but 
only  becomes  greater  at  the  time  of  ventricular  contraction.  This  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  arterial  blood  Aimishes  an  iminterrupted  stream, 
which  requires  a  smaller  absolute  force  of  pressure. 

616.  The  more  exact  researches  which  have  been  made  by  Prey'®) 
and  others,  on  the  waves  of  the  arterial  circulation,  furnish  results 
that  are  a  great  advance  upon  all  the  opinions  hitherto  held  on  this 
point.  But  to  investigate  even  their  more  important  details  would  lead  us 
too  &r.  Hence  we  will  endeavour  to  limit  ourselves  to  some  of  the  better 
known  and  principal  &cts. 

617.  The  elastic  tissues  ^of  the  arteries  take  an  angular  course,  part  of 
them  being  chiefly  in  the  longitudinal,  part  in  the  transverse,  direction. 
The  injected  fluid  will  therefore  extend  these  tubes  in  both  directicms. 
Since  the  structure,  the  interlacement,  and  the  degree  of  elasticity,  vary 
in  different  vessels,  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  change  will  also 
differ  in  the  several  arteries.  And,  besides  this,  the  resistances  which 
oppose  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  vaiy  with  the  mode  of  division,  the 
angles,  the  number,  and  the  form,  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

618.  While  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  impels  its  blood  into  the 
commencement  of  the  arterial  system  (a.  Fig.  103),  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  same  fluid  flows  from  its  inferior  extremities,  (deght),  into  the 
capillary  vessels.  The  former  phenomenon  leads  to  waves  of  dilatation 
or  distension,  {klm  and  qs  r,)  which  take  a  peripheric  course;  the  latter, 
to  waves  of  constriction  or  narrowing,  (n  op)^  which  pass  towards  ihe 
centre.  The  two  kinds  of  waves  tend  to  defeat  each  other.  But  since, 
during  systole,  more  blood  is  impelled  into,  than  expelled  from,  the 
arterial  system,  the  waves  of  distension  conquer,  and  take  a  peripheric 
course,  although  diminished  in  size. 

619.  On  the  cessation  of  the  cardiac  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  the  elasticity  of  the  elongated  and  widened  artery  tends 
to  restore  it  to  its  previous  size.  The  continual  flow  of  blood  into  the 
capillaries  causes  waves  of  narrowing,  which  take  a  central  course; 
while  the  filling  of  the  semilunar  pouches  produces  a  very  small  con- 
stricting undulation,  which  has  a  peripheric  direction.  But  since  all 
backward  course  into  the  heart  is  almost  instantly  shut  off,  the  return  of 
the  arterial  coats  to  their  previous  condition  must  then  furnish  an  undu- 
latory  propulsive  force,  which  impels  the  blood  in  the  peripheric  direc- 
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tion.  And  a  complete  return  to  this  preyions  condition  can  only  obtain, 
when  the  surphifl  famished  by  systole  has  been  poured  into  the  capil- 
lary vessels  in  the  course  of  diastole. 

620.  He  length  of  the  elastic  tubes,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  fric- 
tion and  adhesion  of  the  blood  (§  105),  the  reflection  of  undulations,  and 
the  other  obstacles  which  are  afforded  by  the  division,  curvatures,  and 
ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels — the  latter,  be  it  remembered,  increasing 
the  total  size  of  the  channel — all  these  will  gradually  lower,  and  finally 
annihilate,  the  heights  of  the  progressive  waves  of  distension  shown  in 
the  diagram  between  k  and  n  (Fig.  103,  p.  188).  Hence  the  volumes  of 
the  waves  most  diminish  the  further  they  extend  into  the  ramifications. 
But  their  lengths  are  not  necessarily  altered. 

621.  Many  arteries,  such  as  the  carotid  of  the  dog,  appear  to  permit 
of  a  greater  extension  in  the  longitudinal  than  in  the  transverse  direc- 
tion. Hence,  during  life,  elongation  probably  predominates  over  dilata- 
tion. If  such  arterial  trunks  are  fixed  more  loosely  in  their  course  than 
at  their  extremities,  they  become  curved  on  the  access  of  the  ventricular 
systole.  The  dotted  line,  ab  c  (Fig.  103),  seeks  to  represent  this  on  a 
magnified  scale.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  arteries  which  take  a  serpen- 
tine course  become  more  curved,  as  is  shown  by  an  imaginary  represen- 
tation at  Fig.  104.  The  ascending  aorta  (a,  Fig.  103)  tends  to  become 
stretched. 

Fio.  ]04.  Fio.  105. 


622.  The  hsemadynamometer  (figured  at  p.  31,  Fig.  8),  which  shows 
the  pressure,  tension,  or  current  force  of  the  blood,  may  be  fixed  into  the 
arteries  in  two  ways.  If  we  suppose  that  a,  Fig.  105,  is  an  artery,  the 
cardiac  end  of  which  is  at  6  c,  its  blood  will  flow  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow.  If  the  extremity,  /,  of  the  haemadynamometer  be  fixed  in  the 
portion,  d  e,  of  the  cut  artery,  the  blood  will  press  upon  the  mercurial 
column  of  the  manometer.  But  it  is  thus  prevented  from  following  its 
usual  path.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  end  of  the  instrument,  g,  be 
applied  laterally,  the  current  of  blood  can  still  flow  onwards  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  arteries.     And  since  the  pressure  of  liquids  is  pro- 
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pagated  equally  in  all  directions  (§  81),  the  manometer  united  with  g 
will  give  the  same  pressure  which  could  have  been  obtained  at/. 

623.  The  tension  of  the  arterial  blood  is  so  considerable,  that  quick- 
silyer  must  be  used  as  the  indicating  fluid  of  the  hsBmadjnamometer  (§  82). 
The  one  column  (at  &,  Fig.  8,  p.  31)  then  descends  for  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  other  (c),  ascends.  It  does  not,  however,  remain  in  this  state  of 
disturbed  equipoise;  but  oscillates  under  circumstances  chiefly  of  two 
kinds.  The  pressure  may  be  seen  to  alter  under  the  influence  of  the 
stroke  of  the  hearty  and  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

624.  The  average  pressure  generally  met  with  in  the  laiger  arteries 
of  mammalia  amounts  to  about  *59  to  '63  inches  of  mercury.  This 
gives  from  78-7  to  88-6  inches  of  water,  and  74-8  to  787  inches  of 
blood  (§  87).  Hales  fixed  a  sufficiently  long  glass  tube  into  the  carotid 
of  the  horse,  and  found  that  the  coliunn  of  blood  ascended  more  than 
78'7  inches  before  its  weight  formed  a  counterpoise  to  the  current  force 
of  the  blood. 

625.  Since  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  in  this  expe^ 
riment  is  very  energetic  and  striking,  it  will  be  next  considered.  If  the 
animal  inspires  strongly,  the  thorax  is  considerably  distended.  This 
increase  of  space  produces  a  negative  pressure.  Hence  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  drives  in  compensating  substances  wherever 
it  finds  them,  until  its  tension  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  thorax,  and 
imtil  the  rarefiiction  produced  by  its  dilatation  is  terminated  by  the 
filling  of  the  cavity.  In  treating  of  respiration,  we  shall  hereafter  find 
that  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs.  And 
since  the  vessels  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are  immediately 
continuous  with  those  exterior  to  it,  their  fluid  contents  must  partially 
follow  this  draught  Now  the  arterial  blood  runs  in  a  peripheric 
direction  from  the  thorax  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  while  the 
venous  blood  and  the  lymph  take  exactly  the  opposite  course.  Hence 
the  act  of  inspiration  furnishes  a  pressure,  which  is  opposed  to  the  tension 
of  the  arterial  blood,  as  a  negative  quantity,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  raises  that  of  the  lymph  and  venous  blood,  as  a  positive  one.  And 
since  expiration  produces  a  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest, — and 
hence  a  positive  pressure,  which  is  directed  towards  the  periphery, — it  is 
capable  of  raising  the  current  force  of  the  arterial  blood.  These  pheno- 
mena are  most  marked  in  the  deeper  respiratory  movements.  In  the 
tranquil  respiration  of  not  very  excitable  animals, — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  healthy  horse, — ^their  influence  generally  disappears. 

To  take  one  of  the  most  common  instances, — a  hsemadynamometer 
fixed  into  the  carotid  of  a  small  dog  indicated  5*51  inches  as  the  lowest 
estimate  during  inspiration,  and  8*35  as  the  highest  during  expiration. 
Hence  the  latter  was  half  as  much  again  as  the  former. 

626.  Ludwig  and  Sprengler  fixed  a  hsemadynamometer  into  the  carotid 
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of  a  horse,  and  a  seoond  instrument  into  the  maxillary  or  the  posterior 
external  metatarsal  artery.  And  by  following  the  simultaneous  play  of 
the  two  manometers,  they  found  that  the  deviations  dependent  upon 
deep  respiratory  moTements  were  less  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote 
arteries.  For  instance,  the  carotid  gave  5-04  and  6*61  inches:  the 
maxillary  artery  4*88  and  5*2.  The  carotid  of  a  second  horse  gave  3-54 
and  6-54;  the  metatarsal  artery  5*43  to  551.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
that  in  the  smallest  arteries  and  the  capillaries  the  variations  produced 
by  respiration  can  no  longer  be  recognized. 

627.  If  the  phenomena  be  investigated  under  the  most  fiivourable  cir- 
cumstances (such  as  will  shortly  be  mentioned)  it  will  be  found  that, 
diuring  strong  expiration,  the  mercurial  column  is  suddenly  elevated.  It 
rises  with  every  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  recedes  somewhat  during 
diastole,  rises  yet  higher  during  the  second  systole,  and  so  on  until  it 
reaches  its  greatest  expiratory  elevation.  During  the  long  subsequent 
inspiration  it  descends  uniformly;  or,  at  any  rate  its  impulses  are  rare 
and  inconsiderable. 

628.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  dog  mentioned  above,  the  elevation  of 
the  index  mercurial  column  produced  by  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
was  from  *04  to  '055  inches.  Hence  (§  86)  the  act  of  systole  raised 
the  pressure  from  '08  to  '11  inches  of  quicksilver.  But  imder  other 
circumstances  it  may  either  be  less  than  this;  or,  vice  vend,  may  rise  to 
*39  and  even  more. 

629.  Ludwig^O)  so  arranged  his  apparatus  that  the  ascending  and 
descending  quicksilver  columns  of  the  manometer  set  in  motion  a  float 
which  carried  a  pencil.    This  marked 

out  the  variations  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  ^'®'  ^  ^^' 

which  again  was  coiled  around  a 
cylinder  that  was  made  to  revolve 
uniformly  upon  its  upright  axis  by 
clock-work  in  a  known  tima  In  this 
way  he  obtained  graphic  representa- 
tions, such  as  are  represented  by  A, 
A',  A''  (Fig.  106).  They  not  only 
permanently  expressed  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  variations,  but 

also  accurately  determined  the  time  which  they  occupied.  He  also 
introduced  into  the  chest,  through  a  slit  in  its  softer  textures,  a  bladder 
fastened  air-tight  to  a  tube  and  filled  with  water.  This  he  connected  with 
a  second  and  similarly  arranged  hsemadynamometer;  he  thus  obtained  a 
new  series  of  lines,  B',  B",  B",  which  gave  at  least  a  tolerable  approxima- 
tion to  the  variations  of  pressure  occurring  in  the  thoracic  cavity. 

630.  This  ingenious  method  of  experimenting  confii'med  the  &ct 
previously  mentioned  (§  625)  that  the  tranquil  respiration  of  a  not  very 
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excitable  animal,  such  as  the  horse, — ^which  has  also  but  very  few  (35  to 
45)  beats  of  the  heart  in  a  minute,— does  not  materially  influence  the 
force  of  the  arterial  current.  The  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  blood-curve  (A,  Fig.  106)  for  the  most  part  correspond  with  each 
other;  although  the  respiratory  curve  (B),  exhibits  distinct  but  small 
elevations  and  depressions. 

The  influence  of  strong  expiration  is  marked  by  an  increase  in  the 
systolic  rise  of  pressure,  and,  vice  versd,  by  a  diminution  in  its  dia- 
stolic Ml.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  may  often  be  remarked 
in  the  ordinary  series  of  experiments  made  on  the  dog.  Here  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  indicating  column  does  not  recede  during  dia- 
stole, but  either  stands  still,  or  even  rises.  A  graphic  representation 
of  this,  as  seen  in  the  carotid  artery  of  the  dog,  is  given  by  A'  and  B', 
(Fig.  106). 

Conversely,  the  act  of  inspiration  will  counteract  the  systolic  rise,  and 
assist  the  diastolic  fall.  Hence  the  blood-ciurve  may  exhibit  a  fall, 
which  is  either  continual  and  uninterrupted,  or  is  mixed  with  veiy 
trifling  single  elevations.  A''  and  B''  represent  this  from  the  carotid  of 
the  horse. 

631.  The  laige  arteries  of  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  dog  betray  no 
essential  and  constant  diflerences  by  the  hsQinadynamometer.  The  act  of 
expiration  can  force  the  mercurial  column  just  as  high  in  the  smallest 
lap-dog  as  in  the  horse.  If  we  attempt  to  introduce  the  manometer  into 
the  carotid  of  the  rabbit  or  guinea-pig,  we  get,  as  a  rule,  a  somewhat 
lower  average  of  current  force.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  generally  find 
only  4-13  to  5*31  inches.  It  is  possible  that  a  small  part  of  this  dimi- 
nution is  real  and  essential  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  other 
obstacles,  upon  which  the  smallness  of  this  estimate  may  equally  depend 
— such  as  the  fineness  of  the  arteries,  the  use  of  very  small  and  terminal 
tubes  which  is  thus  necessitated,  the  fitcility  with  which  small  plugs 
of  coagulum  are  produced,  and  the  proportionally  large  quantity  of  blood 
that  is  lost  by  the  animaL 

632.  This  equal  force  of  the  arterial  current  in  the  smallest  dog  and 
Fio.  107  *^®  largest  horse  does  not  contradict  the  other 

phenomena  of  the  circulation.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  apparatus  at  Fig.  107  is  filled  with 
fluid  up  to  abgh,  and  that  any  force  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  column  eg  (§  102)  operates 
from  g  A,  the  quantity  of  fluid  poured  out  in  a 
given  unit  of  time  will  essentially  depend  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  exit,  ab  {§  81). 
Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  two  vary 
mutually  with  each  other.  But  the  haamadyna- 
mometer  only  shows  the  amount  of  pressure  eg. 
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The  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventride,  upon  which  the  quantity  of 
fluid  then  at  its  disposal  depends,  and  the  orifice  of  exit  into  the  aorta, — 
which  corresponds  to  a  6, — ^are  arranged  conformably  to  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  circulation.  Hence  the  height  of  the  pressure  eg  may 
remain  the  same,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  quantity  poured  out — ^a 
qiiantity  which  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  to  the  other 
arrangements  of  the  circulation. 

633.  If  a  healthy  heart  be  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  its  fot, 
and  if  the  fr-ee  walls  of  its  right  and  left  ventricle  be  cut  away  from  the 
partition  common  to  both,  it  will  be  found  that  the  portion  belonging  to 
the  left  ventricle  has  nearly  twice  the  weight  and  volume  of  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  right  one.  And  regarding  the  ventricles  as  two  sacs 
united  to  each  other,  with  a  common  partition  which  is  divided  between 
them  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will  follow  that  the  right  possesses  only 
half  as  much  muscle  as  the  left  one.  Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
capacity  of  the  two  ventricular  cavities  is  probably  equal  during  life. 
Their  apertures  of  exit  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  also  exhibit 
nearly  the  same  size.  And  if,  under  these  circumstances,  we  regard  the 
lieights  of  pressure  as  dependent  upon  the  total  mass  of  muscle,  we  may 
conjecture,  that  the  mercurial  column  of  an  haemadynamometer  inserted 
into  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  would  rise  twice  as  high  as  that 
of  a  similar  instrument  placed  in  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Under  abnormal  circumstances  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  heart  of 
a  new-bom  infant  or  animal  is  protruded,  and  hangs  free,  from  a  fissure  in 
the  apposed  wall  of  the  thorax.  This  malformation,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  ectopia  of  the  heart,  depends  upon  an  arrest  of  the  usual 
development  There  is  a  time  in  the  evolution  of  the  embryo  at  which 
such  a  condition  of  the  heart  is  normal 

Hering  ^)  made  use  of  the  rare  opportunity  afforded  by  such  a  devia- 
tion in  a  living  oal^  as  a  means  of  direct  research  into  the  pressure  of 
the  heart  He  introduced  a  glass  tube  of  sufficient  length  into  the 
right,  a  second  into  the  left^  ventricle,  and  a  third  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  blood  of  course  rose  just  so  &r  as  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
liquid  column  could  be  sustained  by  the  force  of  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  heart  The  minimum  of  the  right  ventricle  was  20*36  inches; 
that  of  the  left  33*86.  The  corresponding  maxima  were  23*7  and  38*55. 
Hence  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  right  ventricle  has  to  that  of  the 
left  the  proportion  of  1  to  1*7.  The  right  auricle  gave  a  result  of  7*91, 
or  about  one-third  the  pressure  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  contaraction 
of  each  ventricle  drove  its  column  of  blood  from  1*7  to  2*24  inches  up- 
wards, and  that  of  the  right  auricle  frY)m  *59  to  1*14  inches. 

Now,  20*36  inches  of  blood  correspond  to  1*7,  and  38*55  to  3,  of 
mercurial  pressure.  Hence  we  see  that  these  amounts  are  considerably 
smaUer  than  those  obtained  by  the  haomadynamometer  in  the  larger 
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arteriea  (§  624).  Although  the  calf  examined  was  only  eleven  days  old, 
still  it  is  improbable  that  the  difference  can  be  explained  by  the  tender 
age  of  the  animal  We  may  rather  conjecture,  that  the  abnormal 
circimistances  of  the  malformation,  and  especially  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  heart  outdde  the  chest,  were  the  cause  of  the  small  absolute 
estimates  obtained  in  this  remarkable  observation. 

634.  Hitherto  we  have  only  regarded  the  arteries  as  elastic  tobea. 
The  numerous  elastic  fibres  which  occupy  their  coats  (Tab.  IIL  Figs. 
XLiL,  XUY.), — and  probably  their  more  uniform  fenestrated  membranes 
(Tab.  III.  Fig.  zun.)  —  are  the  agents  of  this  property  bo  important 
to  the  circulation.  Besides  this,  experiment  teaches  that  the  artenea 
possess  a  certain  capacity  of  contraction.  If  the  shocks  of  the  electzo- 
magnetic  apparatus  (§  24d)  be  allowed  to  operate  continuously  upon  an 
artery,  it  often  becomes  constricted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conduct- 
ing wires,  and  only  returns  to  its  previous  cylindrical  condition  after  a 
long  period  of  rest 

635.  On  laying  bare  the  carotid  of  a  living  animal,  we  see  no  phenome- 
non which  would  in  any  way  prove  a  capacity  of  instantaneous  contrao- 
tion.  No  trace  of  vermicular  contraction  can  be  remarked.  No  part  of 
its  diameter  alters  with  sufficient  rapidiiy  to  allow  of  the  change  being 
followed  by  the  naked  eye.  And  generally  (if  not  always),  even  an  arti- 
ficial mechanical  irritation  has  no  effect. 

636.  If  a  large  arterial  branch  be  divided,  either  during  the  anq>uti^ 
tion  of  a  limb,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  wound,  it  retracts  in  the  Icmgita- 
dinal  direction.  Some  might  attempt  to  explain  this  &ctas  being  a  mere 
result  of  the  elasticity  of  its  coats.  But  the  transverse  diameter  is  often 
considerably  diminished  at  the  same  time.  And  this  phenomenon  cannot 
be  based  upon  mere  want  of  stretching,  still  less  upon  elasticity,  since  the 
cavities  of  emptied  arteries  remain  open.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
this  result  is  due  to  their  capacity  of  contraction.  The  applicatioQ  of 
cold  water  fitcilitates  the  closure  of  the  severed  opening ;  and  if  this  be 
not  exclusively  dependent  on  its  furthering  coagulation,  it  will  addition- 
ally argue  the  vital  character  of  the  contraction  whidi  here  ocoure  so 
energetically  in  the  arterial  coats. 

637.  The  ii^ection  of  a  recently  killed  animal  frequently  £eal^  on 
aocoimt  of  many  of  the  arteries  presenting  scarcely  any  cavity.  But  if  the 
experiment  be  repeated  on  the  following  day,  the  fluid  easily  penetimtea 
their  reopened  cavities.  Two  interpretations  of  this  phenomenon  may  be 
given.  The  cessation  of  circulation  and  respiration  after  death  has 
removed  a  certain  tension,  which  formerly  stretched  out  the  arterial 
coats;  and  hence  they  are  correspondingly  narrowed.  But  since  the 
closure  of  their  calibre  cannot  depend  upon  this  phenomenon  alone,  it  is 
possible  that  the  process  is  completed  by  a  spasm  of  those  tissues  whidi 
are  capable  of  vital  contraction.     The  second  explanation  may  be  fbond 
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in  the  ciroomstanoes  of  the  rigor  mortis.  This  consists  in  a  physical 
change  of  the  contractile  tissues :  which  show,  as  it  were,  the  first  step 
towards  putrefiustion  by  a  contraction;  but,  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
gressing decomposition,  are  subsequently  again  relaxed. 

63d.  Many  &cts  which  we  shall  hereafter  learn  from  a  study  of  the 
nervous  functions  indicate  that  the  living  arteries  are  capable  of  gradu- 
ally altering  their  diameter  under  various  circumstances.  But  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  explain  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
causes,  or  even  the  external  phenomena,  of  this  change. 

639.  The  pulse  is  that  sensible  series  of  effects  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  ventricle  upon  the  arterie&  The  changes  thus  brought  imder 
notice  may  be  demonstrated  by  sight,  hearing,  and  touch. 

640.  Hie  beating  of  arteries  which  lie  immediately  under  the  skin, — 
or,  what  is  more  usual,  only  in  its  neighbourhood  —  may  frequently  be 
seen.  The  sli^t  extension  and  exaggeraticm  of  their  curves  (§621)  thus 
produced  are  more  prominent  than  their  dilatation. 

641.  If  the  hollow  of  the  knee  of  one  leg  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
knee  of  tiie  other  one,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  point  of  the  suspended 
foot  moves  visibly  up  and  down  at  each  beat  of  the  pulse.  The  result  is 
greater  in  this  point  than  it  is  on  the  artery  itself  as  may  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  108.)    Suppose  a  &  c  to  be  a 

Fia.  lOa* 


lever,  movable  at  c,  the  point  a  will  move  through  the  larger  arc,  a  dy 
while  b  is  only  moved  from  btoe.  If  we  substitute  the  popliteal  artery 
in  the  hollow  of  the  knee  for  6,  while  a  represents  the  point  of  the  foot, 
the  latter  will  also  exhibit  a  more  considerable  range^  a  d. 

642.  If  the  carotid  artery  of  a  living  mammal  be  laid  bare,  the  sounds 
of  its  heart  may  be  plainly  heard  by  means  of  a  suitable  stethoscope 
(§  605)  laid  upon  the  vessel  Attempts  have  also  been  frequently  made 
to  ascertain  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  arterial  coats  by  means  of  a 
similar  method  of  research. 

643.  The  ordinary  medical  examination  of  the  pulse  depends  upon  the 
evidence  afiG:>rded  by  the  sense  of  touch*  For  this  purpose  we  select  the 
radial  artery,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  skin  :  or,  less  frequently^ 
we  dioose  other  arteries  which  are  similarly  placed  in  this  respect,  such 
as  the  ten]^>oral,  carotid,  femoral,  or  poplit^  vessel  We  thus  feel  that 
impulse  and  alteration  of  position  which  originally  come  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle. 

644.  Many  of  the  kinds  of  pulse  distinguished  in  pathology  are  based 
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upon  direct  and  aoourate  observation.  But  others  ore  mere  subtle  distinc- 
tions, which  have  been  much  fiiToured  by  the  scholastic  direction  given  to 
scientific  research  in  previous  centuries.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  circulation  is  no  way  suffi- 
cient to  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  all  the  varieties  of  pulse.  The 
amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  ventricular  contraction — the  quantity 
of  fluid  which  is  injected  on  one  side,  and  streams  into  the  capillaries  on 
the  other  —  the  character  of  the  vascular  tubes  which  occupy  the  inter- 
vening space  —  the  assisting  or  opposing  influence  of  the  respiratoiy 
movements — the  time  which  is  required  for  the  several  changes  —  all 
these  together  conduce  to  that  general  result  which  we  designate  by  the 
name  of  the  pulse. 

645.  If  the  arteries  formed  completely  rigid  tubes,  the  stroke  of  the 
heart  would  be  propagated  in  an  extremely  short  time  to  the  most 
distant  of  these  vessels.  The  waves  which  result  from  the  elasticity  of 
their  walls  demand  for  their  diffusion  a  larger  space  of  time.  Since  in 
the  adult  man  the  time  between  any  two  beats  of  the  heart  amounts  to 
less  than  a  second,  this  diflerence  will  but  give  us  a  minimum  of  the 
time.  And  although  on  theoretical  grounds  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  arteries  more  distant  from  the  heart  would  beat  somewhat  later  than 
those  which  commence  the  arterial  system,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find 
thaX,  in  ordinary  observations,  this  small  difference  of  time  is  not  detected. 
If  we  compare  the  carotid  with  the  peroneal  artery,  which  runs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  outer  ankle,  in  a  few  &vourable  instances  we  may 
remark  a  small  difference  of  time,  which  amounts  to  about  l-6th  to 
1-1 2th  of  a  second.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  this  diflerence 
will  also  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  with  other 
collateral  circumstances. 

646.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  impulsive  movement  of  the 
blood  decreases,  the  further  we  proceed  towards  the  finer  arterial  ramifi> 
cations,  and  the  closer  we  approach  to  the  capillaries.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  that  a  pulsatory  movement  is  only  found  in  the  capillaries  under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances. 

647.  The  lai^ger  arterial  trunks  sometimes  unite  by  cross  branches  or 
anastomoses.  Now  and  then  they  exhibit  a  dense  compressed  network, 
a  ''  rete  mirabUe  **  as  it  is  called.  But  with  these  unusual  exceptions, 
the  general  character  of  the  arterial  system  is  to  extend  by  continual 
and  repeated  bifurcation.  The  subordinate  twigs  are  thus  continually 
diminished  in  size,  until  at  last  they  gradually  merge  into  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  which  can  only  be  recognized  under  considerable  magnifying 
powers. 

648.  If  an  arterial  trunk  (Fig.  109)  divides  into  two  subordinate 
branches,  b  and  c,  the  rule  generally  holds  good,  that  the  sum  of  the 
transverse  sections,  d  e  and  fg,  of  the  two  new  ramifications,  (  and  c. 
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is  greater  than  the  transyerse  section,  h  i,  of  the  main  trunk,  a.     Hence 

the  channel  is  gradually  widened.     Still  we  meet  with  some  constant 

exceptions  to  this  rule.     Thus,  supposing  6  and  c 

to  be  the  two  common  iliac  arteries  of  a  man,  ^^^'  ^^^' 

de  -}rfg  will  be  smaller  than  At,  the  termination 

of  the  abdominal  aorta.      Anastomosing  branches 

may  give  rise  to  similar  differences.     Such  a  dilata^ 

tion  of  the  channel  wiU  render  the  course  of  the 

blood  slower;   while,   vice  versd,  constriction  will 

accelerate  it  (§  106). 

649.  If  we  trace  the  structure  of  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination 

of  the  arterial  system,  we  shall  find  that  the  tissues  which  form  these 
tunics  undergo  a  gradual  degradation.  The  aorta  has  in  its  exterior  very 
strong  elastic  fibres  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  xlii.).  As  we  proceed  from  without 
inwards,  we  come  upon  finer  fibres,  which  are  either  free,  or  are  apposed 
to  uniform  and  fenestrated  membranes  (Tab.  III.  Figs.  xuii.  xliv.).  A 
somewhat  similar  degradation  is  repeated  in  the  smaller  arterial  ramifica- 
tions. Hence  the  elasticity  alters  as  we  approach  the  periphery.  Finally 
in  the  capiUary  vessels  all  elastic  reactions  disappear,  and  with  them,  we 
lose  all  the  elastic  fibres.  Here  nuclei,  arranged  partly  lengthwise,  partly 
crosswise,  surround  a  transparent  inner  membrane. 

650.  In  the  arteries  bifurcation  is  the  rule,  and  reticulation  the  excep- 
tion. But  in  the  capillaries  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  holds  good.  Fw.  HO.  Fio.  ill. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  tactile 
papillae  of  the  corium,  we  find  that 
every  smallest  artery  (Fig.  110) 
passes  into  the  smallest  vein  by 
means  of  a  simple  arched  loop.     But  in  most 

other  structures  the  connection  is  accomplished 
by  nets  of  various  forms. 

This  may  be  repres^ited  by  Fig.  Ill,  which  is 
a  diagram  of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  in 
the  interior  of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine* 
The  small  artery  (which  is  represented  trans- 
parent) ascends  on  the  one  side:  while  one  or 
more  dark  veins  descend  on  the  other.  A  rich 
network  of  capillaries  intervenes  between  the 
two. 

The  capillary  vessels  often  exhibit  such  pecu- 
liar forms,  that  an  anatomist  can  at  once  state 
the  part  from  which  they  have  been  taken.  This 
is  shown  by  Figs.  110  and  HI ;  and  may  be  confirmed  by  Figs.  112  and 
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113.  Of  these  latter,  Fig.  112  represents  the  capillaries  of  the  hmnan 
mesentery,  and  Fig.  113  those  of  the  dried  lung.  It  may  be  seen  that 
these  varieties  of  form  are  intimately  connected  with  an  alteration  in  the 

Fig.  112.  Fio.  113. 


size,  shape,  and  course  of  the  capillary  vessels;  and  of  the  meshes  which 
intervene  between  them.  Hence  they  will  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  contain,  and  the  hydraulic 
relations  of  this  fluid. 

651.  The  circulation  in  the  capillaries  and  smaUer  arteries  and  veins 
of  many  transparent  parts  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  Such 
are  the  wings  of  the  bat;  the  mesentery  of  small  animals;  the  web 
of  the  foot,  the  lungs,  and  the  extended  tongue,  of  the  frog;  the  tail  of 
the  triton  and  salamander;  the  gills  and  tail  of  the  larvse  of  the  reptiles 
just  mentioned;  and  many  parts  of  the  embryonal  fish.  We  are  thus 
able  to  see  much  which  either  does  not  occur  in  the  laiger  vessels,  or 
which,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be  deduced  in  a  very  roundabout  way  from 
hydraulic  rules  and  physiological  experiments. 

652.  The  use  of  the  microscope  necessary  to  these  experiments  may 
mislead  the  beginner  in  a  twofold  way.     Let  Fig.  114  represent  a  part 

of  the  web  of  the  frx>g^s  foot,  the 
^'°*  ^^^'  pavement  epithelial  cells  of  which 

immediately  strike  the  eye,  and  let  6 
be  the  limit  of  the  blood-vessel,  in 
which  the  stream  of  fluid  takes  the 
course  of  the  arrow.  If  the  observa- 
tion be  made  under  a  simple  micro- 
scope no  correction  is  required,  since 
there  is  here  no  reversal  of  the  image. 
But  i^  on  the  oontraiy,  the  com- 
pound microscope  be  made  use  oi^  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  instrument 
inverts  the  images.  Hence,  when 
the  stream  of  blood  appears  to  be 
flowing  upwards,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  (Fig.  114),  it  is  in  fi9U)t  running  downwards.     And  if  we 
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are  attempting  to  determine  Aether  a  particular  yesBel  be  an  arteiy  or  a 
Tain,  this  circmnstance  will  haye  a  very  essential  significance. 

653.  The  Telocity  may  also  mislead  us.  If  the  same  Tassel  be  looked 
at  with  different  magnifying  powers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  apparent 
Telocity  of  the  blood's  couise  increases  with  each  of  these.  Thus,  for 
instance,  with  a  linear  magnifying  power  of  54  times,  we  can  see  the 
passage  of  the  sereral  blood-corpusdes.  Under  a  power  of  107  diameters 
they  pass  off  more  rapidly.  And  tmder  one  of  255  the  whole  moyes  so 
quiddy  that  one  can  only  see  red  rippling  streaks,  without  being  able  to 
recognize  their  indiTidual  constituents. 

These  phenomena  are  at  once  explained  by  considering  what  are  the 
relatrire  circumstances  by  means  of  which  we  estimate  the  Telocity  of  a 
moTement.    If  a  body  (a,  Fig.  115)  passes  through  the  linear  distance, 

Fio.115. 


a  &,  in  one  second,  it  must  haTO  a  Telocity  ten  limes  as  great  in  order  to 
pass  through  the  path,  a  c,  which  is  ten  times  as  long,  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  But  if  we  looked  at  a  &  under  a  tenfold  magnifying  power, 
a  would  appear  to  pass  through  the  ten  times  mtdtiplied  space,  a  c,  in 
one  seccmd,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  only  be  passing  from  atob. 
Hence  its  apparent  Telocity  has  been  ten  times  multiplied.  A  mag- 
nifying power  of  54  diameters  would  therefore  increase  it  54  times: 
and  one  of  255  diameters  255  times.  In  one  word,  the  Telocity  of  a 
moTcment,  seen  tmder  the  microscope,  has  the  same  proportion  to  the 
Telocity  really  existing,  as  the  length  of  the  microscopic  image  has  to  the 
real  length  of  the  object.  That  is,  it  Taries  directly  as  the  linear  magnify- 
ing power  itsel£ 

654.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that  in  the  capillaries  the  blood  streams 
so  slowly,  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  could  follow  its  pro- 
gress with  the  naked  eye.  The  cause  of  this  slowness  depends  chiefly  on 
the  widening  of  its  general  channel  (§  106).  Those  resistances  of  Motion 
and  adhesion  which  the  finer  capillaries  offsr,  may  also  assist  in  this 
diminution  of  Telocity  (§  107).  But  they  contribute  far  lees  than  the 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  these  canals,  which  are  always  filled  with 
blood. 

655,  In  the  normal  condition,  the  impulses  caused  by  the  seTenJ  acts 
of  Tentricular  contraction  can  no  longer  be  recognized  in  the  capillaries. 
The  blood  flows  uniformly,  without  any  pulsation.  But  if  the  beats  of 
the  dying  heart  follow  each  other  with  insufficient  frequency,  or  if  the 
circulation  of  a  capillary,  which  had  prcTiously  stopped,  recommences, 
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the  column  of  blood  not  unfrequently  exhibits  a  very  irregular  move- 
ment. It  presses  forward  for  a  certain  distance,  to  rest  there,  or  even 
to  undergo  a  partial  return.  This  alternation  may  be  frequently  repeated 
in  a  short  space  of  time. 

656.  When  isolated  capillaries  of  the  frog^s  web  are  examined  under 
moderate  magnifying  powers,  we  remark  a  colourless  streak  (a.  Fig.  114) 
on  the  interior  wall,  b,  of  the  tuba  The  main  current  of  blood-corpus- 
cles, on  which  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  chiefly  depends,  runs  in  the 
middle,  c.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  a  few  blood-corpuscles  stray 
into  the  colourless  layer  for  what  is  rarely  more  than  a  short  period.  The 
globular,  colourless,  and  granular  lymph-corpuscles  of  the  blood,  d,  ¥\g. 
114,  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  xxiii.  c)  are  frequently  seen  rolling  slowly  along  it 

657.  The  transmission  of  a  fluid  through  very  small  tubes  gives  rise  to 
the  production  of  a  peripheric  and  slow-flowing  layer,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  immovable  stratum.  Its  occurrence 
depends  upon  the  diameter  and  adhesive  properties  of  the  tube.  This 
explains  why  it  is  lai^ger  in  some,  and  smaller  in  other,  capillaries;  and 
why,  in  many,  it  is  often  absent  The  cohesion  of  the  liquor  tanguinis 
or  fluid  part,  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  the  quantity  and  bulk  of 
the  corpuscles  already  present,  the  temperature  of  the  tissues,  and  many 
other  circumstances  as  yet  little  known,  are  capable  of  exerting  a  visible 
influence  on  the  thickness  of  this  immovable  layer. 

658.  Since  the  red  colour  chiefly  depends  upon  the  blood-corpuscles 
(c,  Fig.  114),  a  red  median  streak,  and  two  colourless  lateral  margins, 
may  be  remarked  in  all  capillaries,  the  circulation  of  which  corresponds 
witii  the  above  representation.  But  if  a  part  of  the  frog's  web  be  burnt 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  or  exposed  to  any  other  excitant  of  inflammation, 
the  circulation  within  a  certain  distance  comes  to  a  stand  stilL  This 
change  is  gradually  induced.  In  the  few  moments  which  immediately 
precede  it,  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  sanguinis  is  impelled  through  the 
canal,  while  the  blood-corpuscles  are  retained  in  continually  increasing 
numbers :  so  as  not  only  to  fill  the  central  space  (c.  Fig.  114)  but  also 
the  lateral  streaks  (a),  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  immovable  layer. 
Thus  we  have  now  a  broader  red  vessel,  although  its  diameter  has  under- 
gone no  real  increase.  This  circimistaDce  has  often  led  to  the  erroneous 
supposition,  that  the  capUlary  vessels  are  really  dilated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  inflammatory  obstruction. 

659.  Some  of  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  are  so  small  that  the  compara- 
tively large  blood-corpusdes  can  only  pass  through  them  with  difficulty. 
Hence  they  always  contain  considerable  quantities  of  colourless  liquor 
sanguinis.  They  may  also  easily  escape  the  view  at  an  instant  when  they 
are  not  transmitting  any  blood-corpusdes.  But  they  do  not  essentially 
difier  from  the  others;  and  hence  the  special  name  of  serous  vessels  given 
them  by  many  observers  is  inaccurate. 
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660.  Causes  apparently  insignificant  are  capable  of  throwing  the  capil- 
lary circulation  into  disorder.  If  the  web  of  the  firog*s  foot  be  over-* 
stretched,  we  not  unfirequently  find  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  in 
most  of  the  microscopic  vessels  soon  comes  to  a  standstOL  The  use  of 
ice  or  boiling-water,  of  sather,  alcohd,  aeids^  aUcaHes,  and  many  saline 
solutions,  may  produce  similar  distmbances.  But  on  the  other  hand^ 
we  may  pass  many  hundred  shocks  of  the  magneto-electric  machine 
through  the  caudal  fin  of  the  lamprey,  without  any  visible  alteration  in 
the  circulation  of  its  capillary  vessels. 

661.  During  the  first  stage  of  obstruction  in  a  capillary  vessel,  the 
quantity  of  blood-corpuscles  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis (§  658).  The  entire  column  then  either  rests,  or  moves  by  fits, 
here  and  there.  Sometimes  it  is  impelled  with  a  violent  jerk  into  a 
neighbouring  vessel,  and  the  obstruction  is  suddenly  removed.  In  other 
instances,  the  collection  of  blood-corpuscles  continues  for  a  longer  time. 
Those  which  impinge  directly  upon  vessels  possessing  the  normal  cur^ 
rent  of  blood  are  at  first  shaken  by  thi&  They  next  vibrate  here  and 
there  until  carried  away  by  the  neighbouring  current.  If  this  allows 
more  fluid  to  penetrate  the  column  of  obstructing  blood,  the  process  is 
repeated  one  or  more  times,  imtil  finally,  the  transit  of  the  fluid  is  so  far 
restored,  as  that  it  at  once  drives  the  remainder  through  the  capillary 
vessel. 

662.  Some  of  the  blood-corpuscles  which  have  strayed  into  the  immov- 
able layer  leave  it  again  after  a  short  stay.  Others  remain  here  quietly 
for  some  time,  or  wander  slowly  onward  with  many  oscillations  until 
finally  they  again  light  upon  the  main  current  If  a  blood-corpuscle 
occupies  the  diverging  path  which  leads  to  two  capillaries,  it  not  unfire- 
quently  moves  to  and  fix>  for  some  time  before  it  proceeds  onwards  in 
either. 

663.  That  change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  which  is  excited  by  mental 
emotions  plainly  shows  that  the  capillary  circulation  is  capable  of  alter- 
ing in  a  few  seconds  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system ;  to  which 
an  important  influence  upon  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  is  therefore 
generally  ascribed.  But  hitherto  no  physiological  experiments  have 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  phenomena  which  cause  this  change,  or  have 
even  been  able  to  produce  definite  variations  of  diameter  in  the  capillaries 
of  reptiles  and  fishes.  The  use  of  heat,  cold,  or  difibrent  chemical  reagents 
only  leads  to  results  which  are  not  trustworthy;  and  the  application  of 
electricity,  or  direct  irritation  of  the  nerves,  has  no  visible  eflect  what- 
ever. It  is  probable  that  the  contractility  of  the  capillary  walls  is 
governed  by  peculiar  laws. 

664.  The  arteries  pass  into  the  capillaries  by  continual  ramification 
and  diminution.  And  conversely,  the  trunks  of  veins  collect  them- 
selves together.      The  most  delicate  venous    twigs  connected  with  the 
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capillaries  unite  to  form  larger  ones,  and  these  again  to  construct  still 
larger  branches,  until  they  finally  result  in  the  trunks  of  the  vena  cava^ 
the  cardiac,  and  the  pulmonary,  veins.  The  breadth  of  the  venous 
channel  therefore  diminishes  firom  the  capillary  vessels  towards  the 
heart  And  hence — apart  firom  all  other  circumstances — the  movement 
which  is  impressed  upon  the  contained  blood  will  be  proportionately 
quickened. 

665.  In  most  parts  of  the  body  we  find  many  venous  trunks  for  one 
artery.  The  older  anatomists  believed  that  the  enture  venous  system 
occupied  from  2^  to  4  times  the  space  taken  up  by  that  of  the  arteries. 
So  that  even  without  that  diminution  of  pressure  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  advert^  the  venous  blood  must  flow  more  slowly  than  the 
arterial,  on  account  of  the  di£ference  in  the  sise  of  its  channeL 

666.  There  remain  two  other  peculiarities  tfliHtingiiigliing  the  veins  firom 
the  arteries.  The  veins  more  firequently  unite  by  laige  anastomosing 
branches.  And  besides  this,  most  of  them  possess  valves,  which  are  placed, 
partly  in  the  course  of  their  trunks,  but  chiefly  where  these  receive  their 
branches.  Both  of  these  arrangements  assist  to  obviate  the  disturbances 
which  frequently  threaten  the  venous  blood. 

667.  We  shaJl  hereafter  see  that  the  current  force  of  the  venous 
blood  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  arteriaL  Hence  an  external 
pressure  may  inflict  more  injury  upon  it ;  especially  since  its  slow  pro- 
pulsion renders  it  more  liable  to  disturbances.  But  the  anastomoses 
lead  ofl'the  stream  towards  other  conduits,  which  are  for  the  time  more 
fitvourably  placed;  or  tend  to  equalize  the  oscillating  velocities  and 
pressures.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  valves,  which  in  all  essen- 
tial points  are  arranged  like  those  of  the  absor- 
bents, prevent  that  prejudicial  reflux  which  external 
pressure  would  otherwise  induce.  If  the  current 
of  blood  takes  its  normal  and  centripetal  path, 
as  shown  by  the  arrow  at  Fig.  116,  the  pouches 
a  b  and  c  d  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the  valves  are 
pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  vein  ef  and  g  A, 
and  the  aperture  i  is  thrown  open  as  widely  as 
possible.     But  if  the  blood  attempts  to  sink  back  in 

the  centrifrigal  direction,  they  shut  as  in  ^mn,  Fig.  117.  Thus  the 
mechanical  advantages  referred  to  in  the  absorbents  are  repeated  in  the 
veins. 

668.  Since  the  blood  which  returns  from  the  feet,  the  arms,  the  belly, 
and  part  of  the  chest,  necessarily  flows  from  below  upwards,  the  valves 
have  been  frequently  supposed  to  prevent  the  reflux  producible  by 
gravity.  But  without  regarding  any  of  the  physical  circumstances 
which  contradict  this  opinion,  the  example  of  the  jugular  vein  will 
suffice  to  teach  us  that  the  application  of  these  valves  is  based  upon 
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other  causes.  The  blood  of  the  jugular  yeins  flows  from  above  down- 
wards :  but  in  spite  of  th^  they  present  valyeSy  the  oayities  of  which  look 
downwards,  or  towards  the  heart 

669.  The  muscles,  which  become  shorter  and  thicker  at  the  instant 
of  their  contraction,  are  capable  of  compressing  the  veins;  the  contents 
of  which,  as  they  possess  a  small  current  force,  therefore  only  offer  a 
small  resistance.  If  no  valves  were  present,  the  fluid  would  evade  this 
pressure  in  both  the  peripheric  and  central  directions.  But  since  the 
valves  always  prevent  peripheric  reflux,  muscular  contraction  is  enabled 
to  support  the  venous  circulation,  and,  in  any  case,  is  prevented  from 
materially  injuring  it 

670.  In  order  that  the  respiratory  movements  should  fiirther  the 
venous  circulation,  they  must  also  be  assisted  by  the  action  of  the 
valves.  We  have  seen  (§  559)  that  inspiration  draws  venous  blood  into 
the  chest,  or  centripetaUy;  and  that  expiration  can  either  expel  it  centri- 
fugaUy,  or  can  at  any  rate  prevent  it  from  so  easily  entering  this  cavity* 
But  all  useless  reflux  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  valves. 

671.  In  the  smallest  arterial  branches  and  capillaries,  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  for  the  most  part  lost  There 
remains  but  a  proportionally  small  residue,  which  tends  to  impel  the 
venous  blood  from  the  capillaries  towards  the  hearty  or  in  the  central 
direction,  and  which  forms  what  is  called  the  vis-^tergo  of  the  venous 
circulation.  Inspiration— or,  as  we  may  call  it,  aspiration — ^will  assist 
this  direction  of  tension;  while  the  positive  pressure  of  expiration  will 
oppose  it  (§  625). 

672.  On  comparing  the  external  jugular  vein  with  the  carotid  artery, 
we  find  that  the  estimates  obtained  by  the  hsBmadynamometer  may  be 
10, 15^  or  even  more  than  70,  times  greater  for  the  latter  than  the  former. 
The  carotid  of  the  dog  gives  an  ordinary  height  of  5*9  inches  of  quick- 
sQver,  but  the  external  jugular  vein  only  from  -08  to  *59  inches.  The 
carotid  of  a  rabbit  gave  4*09  inches;  its  external  jugular  vein  only  '28. 
These  smaller  amounts  of  pressure  in  the  venous  blood  often  oblige 
us  to  use  an  index  column  of  water  instead  of  mercury,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  noticeable  results  (§  86). 

673.  The  resLstances  which  consume  the  greater  part  of  the  heart's 
f(»roe  are  due  to  the  subdivided  channels  of  the  arteries,  and  the  various 
networks  of  the  capillaries.  But  since  these  caiises  vaxy  with  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  several  organs,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  vis^ 
tergo  will  vary  in  the  different  veins.  Thus,  for  instance,  according  to 
Ludwig  and  Mogk,  the  jugular  vein  of  the  dog  gives  *08  to  '52  inches  of 
mercury,  the  brachial  vein  *49  to  *6,  and  the  femoral  *43  to  *93.  And 
if  the  neighbouring  muscles  contract^  so  as  to  add  the  effect  of  an 
extraneous  pressure,  the  tension  visibly  rises. 

674.  Since,  in  the  smaller  arteries,  the  jerking  movement  of  the  blood 
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i^eases  (§  655)^  the  column  of  the  hadmadynamometer  exhibits  no  puLsa- 
tory  rise  and  &11,  as  long  as  it  merely  indicatesjiie  vis-iUergo,  But  deep 
respiratory  moTements  easily  produce  an  alternate  play  of  the  indicating 
fluid  The  mercury  of  the  longer  limb  (c,  Fig.  8)  of  the  hsemadynamo- 
meter  descends  during  inspiration^  and  rises  under  the  influence  of  expi- 
ration. 

675.  This  forward  and  backward  course  of  the  blood  may  be  seen 
without  any  special  preparation  in  the  denuded  jugular  vein  of  the 
rabbit  If  an  hamadynamometer  be  fixed  into  the  centripetal  end  of 
a  dog's  jugular  vein,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  deep  inspi- 
ration exhibits  a  negatiTC  pressure  of  1*77  to  3*54  inches;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  strong  expiration  shows  a  positive  pressure  of  1-97 
to  4*72.  In  the  veins  of  the  extremities  these  differences  usually  dis- 
appear. At  most,  they  only  occur  exceptionally,  and  in  small  quantity. 
The  alteration  in  the  index  column  rarely  amounts  to  a  height  of  *39 
inches. 

676.  It  is  obvious  that  a  small  excess  of  pressure  in  the  blood  of  the 
vena  cava  will  suffice  to  impel  the  whole  mass  of  this  fluid  into  the  relaxed 
right  auricle.  It  was  only  necessary  that  nature  should  adjust  the  left 
ventricle,  so  that  all  the  force  it  furnished  should  not  be  lost  before 
the  completion  of  the  systemic  circulation.  Any  stronger  and  super- 
fluous tension  of  the  venous  blood  would  have  been  an  useless  expendi- 
ture of  force. 

677.  But  the  economy  which  obtains  here  as  elsewhere,  involves  many 
perils.  The  small  resistance  of  the  venous  blood  often  allows  external 
and  collateral  circumstances  to  act  very  injuriously.  The  different 
muscular  movements,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  respiration,  may 
alter  and  disturb  the  stream  of  blood  of  particular  parts.  And  althou^ 
the  anastomoses  and  the  valves  frequently  come  to  the  rescue  (§  667), 
still,  any  unusual  disturbances  which  may  occur  often  find  a  fruitful  field 
for  their  operation.  Particular  portions  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  the 
thigh,  or  more  rarely  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  become  dilated;  so  as  to 
form  what  are  called  "  varices,"  or,  when  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  arms,  "  hsBmorrhoids.'*  And  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  a  laige 
or  small  series  of  venous  trunks  becomes  occluded,  so  that  the  circulation 
is  forced  to  proceed  by  other  collateral  channels.  Calcareous  masses  are 
sometimes  deposited  in  the  obstructed  and  coagulated  blood.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arteries  at  most  only  ossify  in  their  coats.  Calca- 
reous deposits  scarcely  ever  occur  in  their  contents. 

678.  We  have  seen  (§  649)  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  diminishes 
in  their  smallest  branches.  And  the  capillaries  are  quite  devoid  of  that 
alternate  constriction  and  dilatation  which  was  noticed  in  the  larger 
arteries.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  respiration  (§  674),  a  denuded  vein 
also  exhibits  no  trace  of  pulsation ;  but  either  remains  altogether  unaltered, 
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or  contracts  under  the  influence  of  the  air  so  slowly,  that  the  naked  eye 
is  unable  to  follow  its  gr^iual  changes  of  diameter. 

679.  While  the  elastic  arteries  remain  open  after  being  cut  across,  the 
veins,  under  similar  circumstances,  collapse.  Thus  they  are  only  enabled 
to  maintain  thehr  cylindrical  form  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  the  resistance  of  their  contents.  Their  great  extensibi- 
lity is  therefore  intimately  connected  with  their  small  elasticity.  Even 
in  the  dead  body,  we  may  convince  ourselves  that  the  veins  dilate  con- 
mderably  under  suitable  force.  And,  imder  suitable  circumstances,  this 
change  also  occurs  in  the  living  subject.  We  may  daily  remark  how 
greatly  the  size  and  repletion  of  the  veins  of  the  hand  alter  according  to 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  circulation.  The  influence  of  respira- 
tion, which  operates  so  powerfully  upon  the  jugular  vein,  leads  to  similar 
changes.  From  this  cause  the  external  jugular  of  a  living  dog  oflered  a 
variation  of  from  l-15th  to  1-1 0th  of  the  entire  cubic  capacity  possessed 
by  the  cylinder  of  vessel  submitted  to  examination.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deviation  of  the  carotid  artery  under  similar  circiim- 
stances  amounted  to  only  l-22nd. 

680.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  walls  of  the  veins  possess  a 
certain  d^ree  of  contractility.  But  even  the  shocks  of  the  electro- 
magnetic machine  frequently  fidl  to  reproduce  the  results  seen  in  the 
arteries  (§  634).  And  during  life,  no  vermicular  movements  occur. 
Nor  is  there  any  rapid,  instantaneous,  and  rhythmical  alteration  of  their 
diameter. 

681.  Let  us  suppose  1  and  2,  Fig.  118,  to  represent  the  right  and  left 
auricle,  and  3  and  4  the  right  and 
left  ventricle;  the  blood  which  flows 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  A  P  will 
pass  into  the  capillary  network  of 
the  organs  of  respiration  Z  t^,  to  re- 
turn subsequently  through  the  pul- 
monary veins  VP,  to  the  left  auricle, 
2.  A  blood-corpuscle  which  enters 
the  aorta  A,  and  passes  hence  to  the 
neck  and  head,  will  penetrate  the 
capillaries  0,  in  order  to  gain  the 
superior  cava  (75.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  in  most  of  the  remaining 
systemic  arteries,  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  inferior  cava  (7, 
through  the  capillaries  R  and  the 
corresponding  systemic  veins.  In 
all  these  instances,  the  fluid  only  requires  to  pass  through  a  single 
system  of  capillary  vessels,  Lu,  0,  or  R,  in  order  to  pass  from  the 
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arteries  into  the  veins,  or  from  the  ventricle,  3  or  4,  into  the  auriole 
1  or  2  (§  574)  which  lies  diagonally  opposed  to  it 

The  circumstances  of  the  portal  circulation  are  different     The  portal 
vein  (w,  Fig.  119)  receives  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  qr  (Fig.  9,  p.  34), 

Fig.  119. 


i 


of  the  small  and  laige  intestmes,  stuv  (Fig.  9),  of  the  spleen  ff,  and  the 
pancreas,  pg'  (Fig.  75,  p.  132),  and  finally  those  of  the  gall-bladder,  p 
(Fig.  1 1 9).     It  then  ramifies  in  the  liver  /  in  the  same  way  as  an  artery, 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  capillary  vessels  of  this  oigan,  which  i^ 
at  the  same  time  nourished  by  the  hepatic  artery.     The  capillaries  of  the 
Uver  subsequently  unite  with  the  hepatic  vems,  and  these  with  the  ante- 
rior or  upper  part  of  the  inferior  cava,  I  (Fig.  119).     The  blood  which 
returns  from  the  legs,  and  ascends  in  the  inferior  vena  cava  o,  runs 
behind  the  liver,  to  flow  immediately  into  the  right  auricle.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  blood  which  enters  the  viscera  above  named  must  first 
run  through  their  capillaries,  and  must  then  pass  by  the  roots,  stem,  and 
ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  and  next  mto  the  capillaries  of  the  liver, 
before  it  can  gain  the  hepatic  veins,  and  so  enter  the  inferior  cava  and  the 
right  auricle.     Hence  it  has  to  pass  through  two  capillaiy  networks  • 
that  of  the  intestines,  and  that  of  the  Hver.     Thus  supposing  A  (Fig! 
118)  to  be  the  aorta,  the  ordinary  systemic  circulation  only  goes  through 
the  one  system  of  capillaries  indicated  by  JR;  whOe  the  portal  circulation 
must  pass  through  the  capillary  network  of  the  intestines  G,  and  of  the 
Uver  Z,  before  it  can  possibly  be  transmitted  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
682.  The  chief  resistance  to  the  force  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  due  to  the  ramifications  of  the  arteries  and  to  the  networks  of  the 
capillaries.  And  hence  the  doubling  of  the  capiUaries  which  thus  occurs  in 
the  portal  vessels  might  possibly  lead  us  to  thmk  that  the  ordinary  mecha- 
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nical  forces  would  be  inBufficient  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  this  seg- 
ment of  the  vascular  system.  But  comparative  anatomy  shows  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  In  the  lower  vertebrata  we  find  that  the  blood  runs 
through  more  than  two  series  of  capillaries  without  the  assistance  of 
supplementary  hearts. 

683.  According  to  Poiseuille,  if  a  limb  be  so  enclosed  by  a  ligature 
that  only  one  large  artery  and  vein  remain  pervious,  and  if  a  hsemadyna- 
mometer  be  inserted  into  the  latter  in  the  peripheric  direction,  the  mer- 
curial column  of  the  longer  leg  (c,  Fig.  8,  p.  31)  will  gradually  mount 
higher  than  usual,  and  may  finally  rise  as  high  as  in  an  artery.  Since 
there  Is  only  one  path  of  exit  present,  viz.,  that  which  leads  against  the 
haemadynamometer,  this  phenomenon  may  be  explained  upon  hydraulic 
grounds. 

684.  Since  all  the  intestinal  veins  collect  themselves  into  the  single 
vena  portse,  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  of  the  latter  must  acquire  an 
increased  tension.  It  is  possible  that  this  increase  of  pressure  suffices 
to  propel  the  blood  through  the  second  system  of  capillaries  in  the  liver. 
Many  collateral  circumstances  will  at  times  help  to  quicken  the  normal 
movement. 

685.  Just,  as  the  intestinal  movement  impels  the  chyle  in  the  central 
direction  (§  556),  so  something  similar  to  this  may  be  repeated  with 
the  venous  blood.  But  if  we  recollect  how  long  the  intestine  often 
remains  at  rest,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  assign  this  phenomenon 
more  than  a  subordinate  import  The  respiratory  movements  may 
act  with  more  energy.  Since  the  inferior  vena  cava  (/,  Fig.  119)  enters 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  close  to  the  liver,  and  immediately  after  it  has 
received  the  hepatic  vein,  the  fiatvourable  effect  of  aspiration  will  be  felt 
both  in  it,  and  in  the  neighbouring  vessels  which  occupy  the  liver. 
While  the  prejudicial  effect  of  expiration  is  diminished  by  the  simulta- 
neous contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  their  pressure  upon 
the  viscera  of  the  belly.  Hence  the  blood  rather  tends  to  turn  aside 
towards  other  veins,  which,  like  the  jugular,  are  at  the  time  unburdened 
by  any  pressure.  But  since  the  valves  of  this  vessel  present  an  obstacle, 
the  influence  of  expiratory  pressure  will  be  transferred  to  other  fluids — 
for  instance,  to  the  arterial  blood,  which  it  will  propel  in  the  centrifugal 
or  normal  direction.  So  that  by  means  of  suitable  collateral  arrange- 
ments, this  agent,  which  might  so  easily  disturb  the  course  of  the  blood, 
is  made  to  assist  in  its  circulation. 

686.  The  inferior  cava  (o  I,  Fig.  119)  returns  by  fiir  the  greater  part 
of  the  blood  from  the  thigh  and  abdomen  into  the  auricle,  while  the 
superior  cava  (A,  Fig.  88,  p.  174)  performs  the  like  office  for  the  arm, 
the  neck,  and  the  head-  The  right  and  left  azygos  veins  connect  the 
venous  circles  which  correspond  to  the  two  cav».  For  the  system  of  the 
vena  azygos  takes  chiefly  its  rise  in  the  lumbar  veins.     It  then  receives 
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the  veins  of  the  intercoetal  speyfXB,  together  with  those  of  the  bronchi  and 
the  th{»ucic  part  of  Uie  oosophagos.  Its  terminal  trunk  {q.  Fig.  87,  p.  1 74) 
opens  into  the  saperior  vena  cava,  (n,  Fig.  87).  And  thus,  if  the  inferior 
caya  be  abnormally  occluded,  the  branches  which  correspond  to  it  may 
find  a  channel  of  exit  leading  to  the  right  auricle. 

687.  In  considering  the  circulaticm  generally,  the  next  question  whidi 
presents  itself  is — ^what  is  the  quantity  of  fluid  continually  set  in  motion 
by  the  pimip  which  the  heart  forms;  or  how  much  blood  does  a  man 
or  an  animal  contain  f  From  the  difierences  in  the  size  of  the  body, 
it  is  evident  that  absolute  weights  will  teach  us  very  litUe :  and  that 
the  estimate  must  itself  form  a  constant  function  of  some  second 
number. 

688.  The  weight  of  the  entire  animal  is  the  most  useful  basis. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fiEU^  that  even  it  includes  a  considerable 
uncertainty,  and  this  from  two  causes.  It  is  unquestionable  that  dif- 
ferent tissues  contain  very  different  amounts  of  blood.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  &tty  tissue  is  surrounded  by  tolerably  loose  capillaries,  while 
in  the  muscles  these  vessels  lie  close  to  each  other.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  total  mass  of  blood  will  not  experience  the  same 
increase  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  receives  an  equal  addition 
from  &t  in  one  case,  and  from  muscular  substance  in  another.  And 
in  the  same  manner,  the  quantities  of  the  non-vascular  tissues  vary  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  hair  forms  a  much  less  considerable  fraction 
of  the  whole  body  in  man  than  in  the  other  mammalia.  The  feathers  of 
birds  are  in  yet  larger  proportion.  In  shorty  the  plan  of  organization 
possessed  by  one  class  of  animals  may  presuppose  more  blood  than  that 
of  another. 

The  repletion  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  an  equally  important  in- 
fluence. We  have  already  seen  (§  357)  what  large  quantities  of  the 
food  and  its  residuum  are  met  with  in  the  digestive  organs  of  her- 
bivora.  For  example,  if  a  rabbit  which  during  life  weighs  16216  grains, 
contains  3753  grains,  or  nearly  l-4th  of  its  weight,  of  food,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  every  estimate  of  the  blood  reduced  to  the  weight  of  die  body 
must  vary  greatly  according  to  whether  we  weigh  the  entire  animal, 
or  only  its  active  tissues.  The  latter  would  be  the  only  satis&ctory 
experiment. 

689.  It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
the  blood  by  the  amount  of  this  fluid  which  is  poured  out  from  an  animal 
bled  to  death.  But  such  efforts  never  lead  to  trustworthy  results.  The 
animal  perishes  from  paralysis  of  the  brain  as  soon  as  a  fraction  of  the 
total  quantity  of  blood — a  variable  one  for  each  individual — ^has  been 
suddenly  removed.  And  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  convince  himself  with 
the  naked  eye  that  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  afterwards  remains 
in  the  vessels. 
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A  consideration  of  the  mechanism  of  the  capillaries  will  better  explain 
what  has  just  been  said.  The  channel  of  the  blood  certainly  undergoes 
a  great  increase  in  size  towards  the  peripheiy  of  the  arteries  and  yeins 
(§§  648  and  664).  But  a  single  glance  at  the  capillaries  of  an  intestinal 
villus  (as  exhibited  in  Fig.  Ill,  p.  199)  suffices  to  show  that  their  total 
capacity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  arteries  and 
veins.  This  disproportion  must  be  still  more  considerable  in  those  organs 
in  which  their  intervals  form  still  smaller  meshes  (Fig.  113,  p.  200).  If 
any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
meter, the  capacity  of  the  entire  capillaries  of  a  series  of  villi,  and  then 
calculate  the  number  of  these  in  the  small  intestine,  and  multiply  the 
two  numbers  together,  he  would  get  a  quantity  of  blood  which  would 
at  first  si^t  seem  incredible.  And  since  capillaries  containing  blood- 
corpuscles  are  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  an  animal  which  has 
been  bled  to  death,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  method  of  inquiry  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  ern^:. 

690.  Hering  «»)  attempted,  not  only  to  collect  all  the  blood  evacuated, 
but  also  to  separate  the  residue  from  the  several  organs,  by  mechanical 
means  similar  to  those  adopted  by  butchers.  In  this  way  horses  frir- 
mshed  a  quantity  which  was  about  1-1 0th  to  1-1 5th  of  the  whole  body  : 
consequently,  apart  from  the  fiaeces  contained  in  their  intestines,  some- 
thing more.  But  this  toilsome  experiment  is  invalidated  by  three  consi- 
derations. We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  loss  of  much  blood  very  soon 
renders  that  which  remains  more  watery :  the  diminished  distention  of 
the  vessels  probably  causing  a  considerable  quantity  of  watery  solutions 
to  be  taken  up  from  the  nutritional  fluid.  And  no  mechanical  treatment 
can  possibly  empty  the  vessels :  hence  considerable  quantities  of  blood 
thus  escape  calculation.  Beside  this,  it  is  evident  that  any  compression 
of  the  organs  would  at  the  same  time  express  their  nutritional  fluid. 

691.  Many  observers,  such  as  Weber,  have  filled  the  vessels  with 
proper  quantities  of  an  injection,  and  have  calculated  the  quantity  of 
blood  firom  the  absolute  and  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  used  But 
this  attempt  is  open  to  the  objection  that  not  all  of  tlie  capillaries — 
indeed  not  even  the  greater  part  of  them  —  can  be  thus  filled.  And 
those  penetrated  by  the  fluid  are  generally  more  violently  distended 
than  they  are  in  the  living  subject  These  investigations  gave  11*03 
to  15*4  lbs.  for  the  human  body.  But  it  has  sometimes  occurred  that 
a  woman  has  lost  more  than  this  from  uterine  hsemorrhage,  and  still 
survived. 

692.  It  has  been  proposed  to  incinerate,  first  the  solid  residuum  of 
a  small  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  then  the  entire  animal,  so  as  to  deduce 
the  total  mass  of  blood  from  the  relative  quantity  of  iron  which  the  two 
ashes  contain.  But  to  this  it  may  be  objected  that  iron  occurs  in  many 
other  tissues  beside  the  blood;  being  present  in  the  hair,  and  in  other 
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homy  tissues  which  are  not  penetrated  by  vessels.  The  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  solve  this  problem  by  means  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  course  will  hereafter  occupy  our 
attention. 

693.  Suppose  we  take  a  solution,  the  absolute  quantity  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  which  contains  a  definite  percentage  of  salts.  It  is 
evident  that  we  may  calculate  its  quantity  by  adding  a  given  weight  of 
water,  and  finding  out  the  new  proportion  of  saline  contents.  This  &ot 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  blood. 

For  instance,  we  first  estimate  the  solid  residuum  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  obtained  by  venesection.  And  shortly  after  injecting  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  into  a  vein,  we  withdraw  a  second  portion  of  blood, 
and  again  determine  its  solid  constituents.  The  close  resemblance  of 
this  operation  to  the  previous  example  of  a  saline  solution  will  explain 
how  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  blood  •^. 

694.  Experiments  instituted  by  me  upon  dogs,  cats,  rabbits^  and  a 
sheep,  led  to  the  result  that  the  blood  has  to  the  weight  of  the  body  a 
proportion  of  from  1  to  4*08  to  1  to  6*32.  Herbivorous  animals  had,  on 
an  average,  less  blood  than  carnivorous.  If  we  take  l-5th  as  the  mean 
value,  a  man  of  30  to  40  years,  whose  average  weight  amounts  to  140  lbs., 
would  have  28  lbs.  of  blood.  Wrisbeig  collected  26  lbs.  7^  ounces 
from  a  beheaded  woman,  and  saw  28  lbs.  11  ounces  lost  by  uterine 
haemorrhage. 

695.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  water  added  does  not  mix  uniformly 
with  the  blood.  But  any  one  may  easily  convince  himself  that  two  portions 
of  blood  —  one  of  which  has  been  taken  from  the  external  jugular  vein, 
and  the  other  fix)m  the  femoral  vessels  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection — 
exhibit  but  very  slight  differences  in  their  solid  constituents.  And  since 
the  first  venesection  only  withdraws  a  very  small  quantity,  there  will  be 
scarcely  any  interference  from  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  blood. 
While  if  the  second  venesection  be  not  too  long  deferred,  the  pulmonary 
and  cutaneous  evaporation  are  not  much  affected.  But  if  too  long  a  time 
elapse,  and  if  in  the  meantime  the  animal  Mis  into  a  sweat,  the  contrary 
will  be  the  case.  Thus  an  experiment  made  by  me  upon  a  horse,  in 
which  this  misfortune  happened,  led  to  useless  results,  since  the  blood 
had  in  the  meantime  lost  too  much  water  in  other  ways.  Indeed  the 
exsudation  of  considerable  quantities  of  water  will  always  caiise  the 
observation  to  miscarry. 

One  source  of  error  has  hitherto  not  been  obviated.  We  shall  here- 
after find  that  the  blood  is  capable  of  imloading  its  superfluous  water 
by  the  kidnejrs  in  a  veiy  short  space  of  time.  And  hence,  although 
only  a  few  minutes  may  elapse  between  the  first  and  second  venae- 
section,  it  is  still  probable  that  a  certain  indefinite  quantity  of  water 
has  passed  off  by  the  kidneys.      The  fluid  of  the  second  bleeding  will 
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therefore  give  too  much  Bolid  constituents,  and  the  calculated  quantity  of 
blood  will  thus  be  rendered  too  large.  If  we  could  inject  a  solution  of 
some  substance,  which  was  not  contained  in  healthy  blood,  which  did  not 
pass  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  which  allowed  of  an  accurate  quantitative 
determination,  the  value  of  this  experiment  would  be  greatly  increased. 

696.  The  manner  in  which  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  subdivided 
amongst  the  different  organs  is  at  present  quite  unknown.  The  method 
of  calculation  already  pointed  out  (§  689),  might  perhaps  be  applied 
to  some  textures,  —  such  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
the  whole  alimentary  canal^  the  urinaiy  bladder,  and  many  other  part& 

697.  The  frequency  of  the  heart's  pulsatipns  varies  with  the  age  of 
the  subject  From  the  tables  given  by  Quetelet,  Eameaux  and  Semis 
sought  to  deduce,  that  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  varied  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  body.  But  since  the  fifth  power 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  increases  almost  uniformly  with  the  squares  of 
its  height,  it  follows,  that  the  squares  of  the  weights  vary  inversely  as 
the  tenth  power  of  the  pulse's  frequency. 

698.  At  present  we  have  no  series  of  experiments  in  which  all  of  these 
constituents — the  number  of  pulsations,  the  height,  and  the  weight — have 
been  determined  simultaneously.  Hence  we  can  only  transfer  the  statis- 
tical averages  of  height  and  weight  to  the  individuals  whose  pulse  has 
been  examined  In  adults,  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  so 
little,  and  is  so  greatly  raised  or  lowered  by  collateral  causes,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  it  The  younger  period  of  life, 
in  which  the  number  of  pulsations  sinks  rapidly  with  increasing  years, 
is  therefore  better  adapted  to  this  purpose.  But  if  we  compare  the 
numbers  obtained  by  Quetelet  with  those  of  Quy*^,  we  shall  see  that 
they  differ  from  each  other  even  more  than  from  the  calculated  estimates. 

AVBRAOS   FRBQUBNCy  OP  TBB  PUtSB   PBR   MINUTB. 


Age  in 
Tears. 

experiment. 

Quetelet. 

Guy. 

From  the  aTerage 
Height 

Prom  the  average 
Weight. 

Newborn 

5 
10  to  15 
15^20 
20  ^25 
25^30 
30  „  50 

136 
88 
78 
69-5 
69-7 
71 
71 

93 
88 
77 
78 
74 
75  to  71 

129-8  to  129-5 
920,,     91-3 
80-4,,    73-1 
731,,    70-2 

72  3 'J    710 
73-3,,    70-0 

127-3  to  1261 
92  5,,     91-6 
830,,     75-5 
75-5,,    70-8 
70-8,,    70  2 
70-2,,    70  0 
70-2,,    69-8 

699.  Aw^nming  70  to  be  the  ordinary  pulse  of  an  adult  man,  each 
beat  of  the  heart  lasts  -SG,  or  nearly  17-20ths,  or  4-5ths  of  a  second.  If 
we  further  suppose  that,  under  normal  circiunstanoes,  the  systole  and 
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diastole  of  the  ventricles  last  about  equally  long,  each  of  these  acts 
would  demand  2-5ths  of  a  second.  The  pendulum  tests  instituted  by 
Volkmann  and  myself  frequently  came  near  to  this  calculated  value. 
My  average  amounted  to  -425,  or  very  nearly  2-5ths  of  a  second  : 
but  the  total  series  of  researches  only  furnishes  approximative  estimates. 
In  some  persons  the  ventricular  systole  is  distinctly  longer  than  the 
diastole. 

700.  The  umbilical  cord  of  the  new-bom  infimt  beats  about  140  to 
144  times  in  the  minute,  or  twice  as  frequently  as  the  heart  of  the 
adult  It  has  been  often  believed,  that  in  old  age  the  average  is  re- 
markably diminished.  But  statistical  observations  in  almshouses  show 
that,  as  a  rule,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  frequently  get  72  to  83  as  the 
average  frequency  of  the  pulse  between  70  and  90  years.  So  that  if 
this  phenomenon  be  not  based  upon  any  morbid  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that,  diuing  the  last  years  of  life,  the  pulsations  are  even  increased 
in  number. 

701.  All  febrile  excitements  increase  the  number  of  beats.  From  this 
cause  the  pulse  of  the  adult  may  equal,  or  even  exceed  the  frequency 
seen  in  the  new-bom  infant  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  exhibit 
an  unusually  slow  pulse.  Guy  mentions  a  healthy  man  with  only  38 
beats  in  the  minute,  and  Fordyce  one  with  only  20. 

702.  The  heart  of  the  female  beats  on  an  average  more  quickly  than 
that  of  the  male.  This  law  appears  to  hold  good  for  all  periods  of  life. 
The  pulse  is  proportionally  slowest  in  the  recumbent  posture;  it  is 
quicker  in  the  sitting,  and  quicker  still  in  the  standing,  attitude.  Since 
violent  muscular  exertion  usually  accelerates  the  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
this  difierence  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  muscular  activity  con- 
nected with  the  different  postures.  But  Guy  remarked  it  in  men  who 
were  firmly  tied  to  a  board.  How  &r  it  is  influenced  by  the  attention 
remains  at  present  undecided. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  diminished  during  sleep.  It  is  increased 
by  the  use  of  stimulating  food,  and  especially  of  spirituous  drinks,  by 
mental  excitement,  by  muscular  effort,  by  great  heat,  and,  according  to 
some,  by  a  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

703.  We  may  assume  that,  as  a  rule,  there  are  from  3  to  4  beats  of 
the  heart  for  every  respiration.  The  average  for  both  child  and  adult  is 
from  3-  to  3-8.  Quetelet  estimated  it  as  4-4  from  the  age  of  25  to  30 : 
and  Guy  as  4-2  to  4-3  for  that  of  75  to  85. 

704.  The  respiration  and  the  movement  of  the  heart  have  an  inti- 
mate mutual  action  on  each  other.  The  heart  of  a  newly  killed  animal, 
which  has  ceased  to  beat,  may,  often  be  aroused  to  contract  by  blowing  in 
air  through  the  bronchi,  and  sucking  it  out  again.  And  by  such  an 
artificial  respiration  the  existing  pulsations  of  a  dead  animal  may  also 
be  sustained  longer  than  they  would  have  continued  without  its  assist- 
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anoa  And  vice  versd,  since  the  chief  object  of  respiration  is  the  altera- 
tion of  the  blood  which  flows  through  the  lungs,  it  is  evidently  depen- 
dent upon  the  activity  of  the  heart 

705.  This  intimate  connection  of  the  two  phenomena  does  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  imply  their  rise  and  fell  in  the  same  proportion.  Guy 
found  that  on  an  average  there  were  3*6  pulsations  of  the  heart  for  one 
respiration  in  the  morning,  and  only  3*4  in  the  evening.  The  recumbent 
posture  gave  5;  and  the  attitudes  of  sitting  and  standing  3*4  and  3* 
respectively.  The  age  of  from  50  to  60  gave  37  for  the  male,  and  3*6 
for  the  female:  that  from  80  to  90,  3-,  and  3*5  to  3*2. 

706.  We  have  already  seen  (§  580)  that  the  capacity  of  the  cardiac 
cavities  cannot  be  safely  determined  from  their  condition  in  the  dead 
subject.  From  many  measurements  which  have  been  undertaken  with 
this  view  it  would  follow — ^with,  at  most,  only  a  certain  degree  of  probar 
bility  —  that  the  ventricular  systole  of  a  strong  adult  man  generally 
impels  from  3*5  to  5-3  oz.  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary,  and  about  as 
much  into  the  systemic,  circulation. 

707.  At  present  we  have  no  other  experimental  means  of  giving 
a  trustworthy  answer  to  this  question.  But  many  facts  appear  to  indi 
cate  that  the  estimates  just  mentioned  are  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

By  means  of  ligatures,  Abegg  «*)  closed  the  outlets  of  the  beating 
heart  in  eight  rabbits;  and  found  that  the  weight  of  the  blood  which  was 
contained  in  the  cardiac  cavities  came  tolerably  near  to  that  of  the  heart 
itself  The  smallest  weight  of  this  organ  amoimted  to  31-66  gra,  while 
its  contents  were  29-65  grs.  of  blood.  Their  maximal  quantities  were 
73*67  and  56-53  respectively.  Taking  the  mean  of  all  eight  observa- 
tions, he  obtained  47-88  for  the  heart,  and  40*  15  for  the  free  blood  which 
it  enclosed.  And  recollecting  that,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  retained  in  the  coronary  vessels  of  the  heart,  and  the 
capillaries  connected  with  them,  we  shall  not  err  much  in  assuming  the 
blood  to  be  about  9-lOtlis  of  the  weight  of  the  heart. 

The  ordinary  weight  of  the  himian  heart  ranges  between  6-7  and  13-4 
oz.  And  hence  assuming  the  proportions  mentioned  above  for  the  heart 
of  the  rabbit,  it  would  contain  from  6  to  12  oz.  of  blood. 

That  short  interval  which  sometimes,  but  not  always,  separates  the 
end  of  the  ventricular  systole  from  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent 
auricular  contraction  may  be  disregarded.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  auricles  only  fill  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles ;  whOe  the 
ventricles  are  only  distended  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricles. 
Hence  it  will  probably  be  most  correct  to  regard  the  total  quantity  of 
blood  cut  off  in  the  heart  as  distending  to  their  uttermost  both  ven- 
tricles or  both  auricles.  Abegg  certainly  states  that  his  ligatures  were 
applied  to  the  arteries  first,  while  the  veins  remained  open.  But  recol- 
lecting that  the  exposed  heart  of  the  rabbit  beats  more  rapidly  than 
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the  human  oigaiiy  and  that  the  only  ligature  present  could  not  act  suffi- 
ciently until  it  was  tightened,  we  shall  find  the  above  interpretation  of 
the  &cts  a  not  improbable  one.  Thus,  supposing  the  right  and  left 
ventricles  of  the  living  human  heart  to  possess  the  same  capacity,  eadi 
of  them  wiU  expel  from  3  to  6  oz.  of  blood,  or  on  an  average  about  4| 
OK.  While  the  numbers  deduced  from  the  dead  subject  amounted  to 
fix>m  3-5  to  5-3,  or  to  about  4-4  (§  706). 

708.  We  have  seen  (§  37)  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
amounts  to  1*06,  so  that  4*4  oz.  would  give  7*2  cubic  inches.  Hence 
the  quantity  which  is  expelled  at  every  ventricular  contraction  will 
dislodge  the  blood  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  commencement  of  the 
arterial  system.  Wishing  to  get  a  more  accurate  idea  of  this  fact  I 
selected  a  preparation  in  which  the  abdominal  aorta  of  an  adult  man  had 
been  completely  filled  by  injecting  it  backwards  or  towards  the  heart. 
The  mass  of  wax  ended  at  the  semilunar  pouches,  which  were  fully  and 
normally  distended.  The  mass  of  this  substance  which  filled  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  (f,  Fig.  87,  p.  174),  ite  arch  (/),  and  the  descending  aorta  (57), 
as  fiur  as  to  a  level  with  the  inferior  border  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
together  with  the  first  inch  of  the  innominate,  left  carotid,  and  left  sub- 
clavian trunks,  and  the  first  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  coronaiy  artery, 
amounted  altogether  to  7*3  cubic  inches.  Hence  each  stroke  of  the 
heart  impels  about  this  quantity  of  blood.  But  since  the  resistances  of 
the  several  vessels  are  unequal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  is  not 
necessarily  driven  into  exactly  those  segments  of  the  vessels  just  men- 
tioned. 

When  I  cut  off  the  mass  of  injection  close  above  the  upper  mai^gin  of 
the  shut  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  I  found  that  two  of  these  con- 
tained rather  more,  and  the  remaining  one  rather  less,  than  l-6th  of  a 
cubic  inch.  Supposing  all  three  to  contain  about  '55y  it  will  follow  that 
about  l-13th  to  l-14th  of  the  quantity  impelled  at  each  systole  of  the 
ventricle  recedes  during  its  diastole.  But  all  die  remainder  is  given  up 
to  the  normal  and  centrifugal  propulsion. 

709.  From  calculations  the  basis  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  Quettet 
supposes  that  the  mean  velocity  of  the  arterial  blood  between  systole  and 
diastole  amounts  to  19*7  inches.  Yolkmann  and  Huettenhein^  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  direct  estimate  of  the  speed  with  which  the  blood 
runs  in  a  given  artery  of  any  particidar  mammal.  They  replaced  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  the  vessel  with  a  brass  tube,  having  a  diameter  of  l-9th 
of  an  inch,  and  to  which  was  adjusted  an  arched  glass  tube  opening 
by  both  ends  into  its  sides.  Two  stop-cocks,  which  were  applied  to  this 
haemadromometer,  allowed  the  blood  to  flow,  either  straight  through  the 
brass  tube,  or  by  the  roundabout  path  through  the  glass  one,  which  was 
filled  with  water,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  common  salt  And 
03  this  latter  could  be  observed  by  the  eye,  the  velocity  of  its  contents 
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was  capable  of  being  directly  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  second-hand 
of  a  watch. 

An  experiment  made  upon  the  carotid  of  a  dog  gave  a  velocity  of  10  J 
inches  in  each  second.  Three  observations  on  the  horse  gave  21*5  to 
24*8  inches.  All  these  numbers  were  found  with  an  arrangement 
which  turned  each  of  the  cocks  singly :  and  hence  there  was  some  risk 
that  their  apertures  were  not  thrown  open  simultaneously.  But  by  using 
an  apparatus  in  which  both  were  turned  at  once,  the  carotid  of  a  goat 
gave  12*5,  and  the  artery  of  a  horse's  foot  2*2  inches. 

Still,  neither  the  metallic  tube  nor  the  glass  one  which  directly  fur- 
nishes the  observation,  possess  the  same  calibre  as  the  excised  piece  of 
artery.  And  they  are  also  devoid  of  its  elasticity,  as  well  as  of  the 
smoothness  of  its  inner  surf^ice.  In  addition  to  this,  they  compel  the 
blood  to  deviations  which  imply  a  certain  amoimt  of  resistance.  While 
the  water  and  the  solution  of  soda  or  salt  form  a  foreign  fluid,  which  is 
partly  mixed  with  the  blood,  partly  penetrated  by  it,  and  which  has  not  the 
same  temperature.  Some  of  these  collateral  circumstances  will  diminish 
the  velocity :  while  the  mixture  of  the  blood — ^which  is  only  recognizable 
by  its  colour — ^with  the  colourless  fluid  of  the  glass  tube,  and  the  want  of 
elasticity,  would  have  the  reverse  effect.  It  is  therefore  very  questionable 
whether  a  correct  estimate  of  the  velocity  can  ever  be  attained  by  this 
method. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  estimates  obtained  will  but  support  this 
conjecture.  The  blood  is  represented  as  flowing  twice  as  £Eist  in  the 
carotid  of  the  horse  as  in  that  of  the  dog;  and  the  number  found  in  the 
goat  only  amounts  to  half  the  maximum  of  the  horse.  But  the  current 
forces  are  tolerably  equal  in  all  three  :  and  the  proportional  capacities 
present  no  very  considerable  difference.  A  greater  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation might  be  produced  by  an  increased  number  of  beats  of  the 
heart  But  the  horse  exhibits  only  40  to  50  in  the  minute,  while  the 
goat  generally  offers  80  to  85,  and  the  dog  90. 

710.  It  might,  d  priori,  be  expected,  that  the  velocity  of  the  contents 
of  the  larger  arteries  would  vary  considerably  in  short  spaces  of  time. 
For  the  channel  remains  tolerably  constant;  while  the  strength  and 
velocity  of  the  heart's  stroke,  and  the  positive  or  negative  amount  of 
respiratory  influence,  are  all  liable  to  variation.  Hence  any  determina- 
tion of  the  mean  velocity  must  be  deduced  from  large  series  of  observa- 
tions, repeated  upon  the  same  vessel,  under  every  possible  variation  of 
the  normal  circumstances. 

711.  We  have  already  seen  (§  645,  et  seq,)  that  the  velocity  of  the 
circulation  is  continually  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  arterial  rami- 
fications, by  the  dilatation  of  the  channel,  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
sur&ces  of  friction  and  adhesion,  and  by  the  gradual  levelling  of  the 
expiratory  waves.       Hence  the  fluid  arrives  at  the  capillaries  with  a 
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very  moderate  velocity,  and  proceeds  in  these  even  more  dowly.  But 
since  all  these  elements  vary  for  different  parts,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate 
of  velocity  will  also  be  unequal  in  different  places. 

712.  Hales  ascribed  a  velocity  of  ^th  of  an  inch  per  second  to  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  the  frog,  and  a 
speed  45  times  as  great  to  that  contained  in  those  of  the  lungs.  In 
experiments  upon  the  larva  of  the  frog,  E.  H.  and  Edward  Weber  saw 
the  blood-corpusdes  moving  with  a  velocity  of  -Jth  to  ^th  of  an  inch; 
while  the  lymph-corpuscles  rolled  onward  with  a  speed  of  ^th  to  ~  d. 
The  capillaries  of  the  frog's  web  yielded  me  an  average  velocity  of  ^ih 
of  an  inch ;  which,  however,  sometimes  sank  to  ~^th.  Those  of  the 
larva  of  the  frog  showed  an  ordinary  speed  of  ^th  to  j^th :  and 
the  embryo  of  the  pike  and  perch  afforded  similar  results.  So  that 
taking  rh  *^  ^^  ^  *^®  basis,  a  distance  of  one  yard  in  length  would 
require  from  38*4  to  76*9  minutes. 

713.  We  shall  soon  find  that  it  is  probable  the  whole  blood  can  pass 
once  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  and  body  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  Hence  the  slowness  of  the  capillary  circulation  just  mentioned 
might,  at  first  sight,  seem  somewhat  strange.  But  we  have  only  to 
consider  that  the  blood-corpusde,  when  not  disturbed  in  its  movem^its, 
has  but  to  pass  through  a  very  short  extent  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  soon 
transferred  to  a  venous  trunk.  It  will  therefore  follow  that  this  slow 
progress  in  the  finer  vessels  is  outweighed  by  a  greater  speed  in  the 
larger  ones.  So  that  the  average  velocity  of  the  entire  movement  may 
be  considerable.  And  a  glance  at  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  often 
suffices  to  show  how  much  greater  is  the  velocity  of  the  corpuscles  when 
they  occupy  one  of  the  smallest  arteries,  or  enter  the  rootlet  of  a  vein. 

714.  Hering  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  determine  by  experiment 
the  mean  time  of  the  circulation.  He  injected  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  in  the  central  direction,  and 
at  the  same  time  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  out  of  a  second  vein — such  as 
the  femoral  vein — into  vessels  which  were  changed  every  five  seconds. 
After  the  separation  of  the  serum,  he  tested  it  with  chloride  of  iron. 
The  portion  in  which  the  first  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  appeared 
afforded  the  desired  estimate  of  time.  For,  supposing  that  the  prusaiate 
of  potash  can  only  proceed  mechanically  by  means  of  the  circulation,  it 
must  pass  through  the  termination  of  the  jugular  vein,  the  superior  cava, 
the  right  heart,  the  entire  pulmonary  circulation,  the  left  heart,  and  the 
arterial  system,  to  the  capillaries  of  the  foot;  and  through  these  and  the 
corresponding  veins  to  the  cutaneous  vein  of  the  thigh — ^t.  6.,  it  has  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  pulmonic,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  systemic 
circulation. 

715.  Hering  found  that,  on  taking  the  blood  from  the  other  jugular 
or  great  cutaneous  femoral  vein,  or  from  the  external  maxillary  or  middle 
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plantar  artery,  the  times  varied  from  10  to  more  than  40  seconds. 
Poiseuille  found  25  to  35  for  the  other  jugular  vein.  The  latter  ob- 
server thinks  a  similar  experiment  proves  that  certain  applications  are 
capable  of  altering  the  velocity  from  merely  physical  causes.  A  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia  streams  through  small  glass  tubes  more 
rapidly  than  pure  water :  while  alcohol  runs  more  slowly  than  the  latter. 
And  the  same  horse  which  gave  25  to  30  seconds  with  the  simple 
solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gave  18  to  24  with  a  second 
one  containing  acetate  of  ammonia^  and  40  to  45  with  a  third  containing 
alcohoL 

716.  The  frequency  of  the  horse's  puke  does  not  necessarily  rise  in 
consequence  of  the  injection  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Besides  this, 
Hering  obtained  pretty  nearly  the  same  result,  whether  the  pulse  was 
quicker  or  slower.  This  fiict  need  not  surprise  us.  For  the  experiment 
only  furnishes  us  with  the  times  in  which  the  first  portions  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  chance  to  gain  the  blood  of  the  vein.  And 
hence  the  greater  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat  may  be  compensated  by 
the  expulsion  of  a  smaller  amount  of  blood  with  each  ventricular 
systole. 

Two  circumstances  may  possibly  have  made  the  times  found  in  these 
experiments  too  short  The  solution  of  the  salt  is  not  propelled  in  a 
simple  mechanical  way,  like  the  mass  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  mixes 
with  the  moving  liquid  Besides  this,  it  is  capable  of  a  further  diffusion 
in  the  nutritional  fluid.  It  is  possible  that  certain  quantities  of  the  salt 
are  thus  transfeired  frx>m  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle,  without  going 
through  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Future  experiments  must  decide 
the  accuracy  of  these  suggestions. 

717.  If  we  suppose  that  each  of  the  70  beats  generally  given  in  a 
minute  by  the  adult  heart,  impels  4*4  ounces  of  blood  into  the  systemic, 
and  the  same  quantity  into  the  pulmonic,  circulation,  the  total  quantity 
for  that  unit  of  time  will  be  308  ounces.  But  since  this  is  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  the  duration  of  the  circulation  must, 
upon  this  supposition,  be  less  than  two  minutes. 

718.  In  treating  of  nutrition,  we  shall  find  that  many  substances  may, 
without  ii^ury,  be  ii^jected  into  the  veins :  while  others  are  hurtful  by 
their  powerful  chemical  properties,  or  &tal  by  the  nervous  paralysis 
which  they  induce.  The  atmospheric  air,  upon  which  the  renovation 
of  the  darkened  blood  depends,  and  which  is  able  to  revive  the  heart 
of  a  newly  killed  animal  after  it  has  come  to  a  stand-stiU,  is  yet  on 
aocoimt  of  its  mechanical  properties,  capable  of  acting  like  the  deadliest 
poison. 

719.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  men  undergoing  operations  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  have  died  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
without  any  loss  of  blood,  or  division  of  a  nerve  which  might  explain  this 
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unfortunate  result  During  the  aspiration  of  breathing,  (§  739)  air  has 
been  heard  rushing  into  the  wounded  jugular  vein.  If  small  quantities 
of  air  be  injected  in  the  central  direction  into  the  cervical  vein  of  a  living 
horse,  the  animal  may  still  continue  to  live.  But  if  the  quantity  be  more 
considerable — some  hundreds  of  cubic  inches, — death  usually  follows  in  a 
few  minutes. 

720.  This  injurious  eflfect  probably  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
particles  of  air,  which  are  contained  in  the  glutinous  blood  as  in  an  emul- 
sion (§  493),  block  up  a  large  part  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  so  as 
greatly  to  check  the  circulation,  and  thus  produce  sufiTocation.  Since 
the  transverse  section  of  the  finest  capillaries  of  the  human  lung  is  as 
little  as  1 -200,000,000th  of  a  square  inch,  a  few  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  very  finely  divided  air  would  suffice  to  block  up  the  greater  part 
of  these  delicate  vessels.  But  at  present  we  are  altogether  devoid  of 
such  acciurate  quantitative  estimates  as  would  verify  this  explanation. 

721.  In  beheaded  men  and  mammalia  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
left  ventricle  ceases  to  contract  before  the  right  one.  And  since  the  arte- 
ries undergo  their  utmost  possible  narrowing  shortly  after  death  (§  637), 
the  greater  part  of  their  blood  is  driven  on  into  the  capillaries  and  veins. 
And  should  the  blood  coagulate  before  the  elastic  walls  (§  637)  of  ihe 
arteries  recover  their  capacity,  their  cavities  can  afterwards  only  be 
distended  by  the  gases  they  absorb.  This  explains  why  most  of  the 
systemic  arteries  are  found —  as  we  generally  express  it  —  empty  after 
death.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  phenomena  will  be  altered  by  any 
want  of  coagulability  :  many  arteries  are  in  fact  found  to  contain  fluid 
blood. 

722.  Since  the  mere  repletion  of  the  vessels  considerably  stretches 
their  coats,  the  movement  of  the  blood  does  not  cease  at  the  instant  of 
removing  the  heart.  If  coagulation  offers  no  additional  obstacle,  blood 
flows  out  of  the  cut  extremities  of  the  vessels  until  the  quantity  of  their 
contents  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  condition  of  their  coats,  and  the 
external  pressure.  Hence  long  after  the  excision  of  the  heart  an  uniform 
movement  of  the  blood  may  be  seen  in  the  capillaries  of  transparent 
parts.  The  opinion  of  earlier  observers  —  that  this  phenomenon  proves 
the  independent  agency  of  the  capillaries  in  the  circulation  —  evidently 
rests  upon  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  this  fact.  And  the  stream  thus 
remarked  in  the  capillaries  differs  essentially  from  that  observed  during 
life. 

723.  In  the  dead  subject,  the  blood  frequently  gravitates  towards  the 
lowest  parts.  In  this  way  are  produced  the  reddish-blue  or  violet  disco- 
lorations  seen  in  corpses.  Since  coagulation  consists  in  the  separation  of 
the  fibrin,  the  senun  must  necessarily  be  more  watery  than  the  living 
liquor  sanguinis.  But  every  watery  solution  alters  the  blood-corpuscles. 
They  swell  and  lose  their  flattened  form ;   taking  up  water  and  solid 
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constitueiitSy  and  giving  off  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  A 
more  or  lees  red  fluid  is  thus  produced,  which  extends  itself  by  difiusion. 
Hence  many  parts  of  the  corpse — as  for  instance  the  arterial  coats  — 
are  frequently  coloiired  red;  just  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gall 
bladder  is  rendered  yellow.  But  the  green  or  yellowish  green  streaks 
which  appear  in  the  progress  of  decomposition  exclusively  depend  upon 
new  combinations,  which  have  been  produced  by  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  putrefaction. 
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CHAPTER  IX.- 


RESPIRATION. 


724.  Since  tlie  external  surface  of  the  animal  body  is  either  surrounded 
by  the  atmosphere^  or  by  water  impregnated  with  air,  the  blood  which 
circulates  in  the  skin  will  unload  itself  of  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  will  take  up  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  (§  154).  It  is 
thus,  in  one  word,  renovated.  But  as  the  quantity  of  blood  thus  meta- 
morphosed is  much  less  than  that  which  is  simultaneously  wasted  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  there  arises  a  necessity  for  special  organs 
of  respiration,  in  which  larger  quantities  of  blood  may  be  reddened  anew. 
Hence  animals  living  in  the  air  have  lungs,  and  aquatic  creatures,  gills. 

725.  The  chief  requisite  consists  in  the  action  of  the  largest  possible 
sur&ce  of  air  on  a  similarly  extensive  surface  of  blood.  In  treating  of 
secretion  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  problem  is  completely  solved  by 
arborescent  ramifications.  In  this  way  many  varieties  of  gills  form  dense 
branches,  which  are  penetrated  internally  by  a  network  of  blood-vessels, 
and  externally,  are  bathed  in  water.  In  the  highly  developed  lungs  of 
man  and  the  mammalia,  the  bronchi  or  first  bifurcations  of  the  ramified 
air-tube  constantly  divide  into  trunks,  which  gradually  diminish  in  size, 
and  finally  end  in  blind  extremities  at  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  And 
even  the  latter  structures  contain  folds,  which  further  increase  their 
surface.  The  lower  air-breathing  animals  have  a  simpler  development 
of  the  limgs.  They  form  a  cavity,  from  which  sometimes  proceed  a 
number  of  secondary  cavities,  separated  by  reticular  partitions.  Such  a 
condition  may  be  seen  in  the  reptilian  lung-sac,  the  breathing  activity 
of  which  increases  with  the  number  of  partitions  it  contains.  And 
finally  we  arrive  at  the  still  more  simple  air-sac  met  with  in  many  of  the 
pulmonate  snails. 

726.  Bespiration  is  intended  to  make  the  dark-red  blood  scarlet 
While  nutrition,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  capillaries,  leads  to 
the  converse  change  of  colour.  But  the  organs  of  respiration,  like  other 
parts,  require  renovated  blood  for  their  own  maintenance.  And  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  furnished.  The  veins  returning  in 
the  interior  of  these  organs  might  give  off  branches  continuous  with  the 
nutritive  capillaries.  Or  the  aorta  and  its  subdivisions  might  furnish 
branches,  to  be  distributed  in  the  lungs  as  in  other  tissues.  Nature  has 
preferred  this  second  method,  both  in  the  lungs  and  gills. 
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727.  In  the  air-breathing  animals,  the  nutrient  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
proceed  from  bronchial  arteries,  which  are  given  off  by  branches  of  the 
systemic  aorta,  while  the  respiratory  capillaries  come  from  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  bright-red  blood  impelled  into  the  former  becomes  dark; 
while  dark  venous  blood  is  received  by  the  latter,  to  be  discharged, 
when  renovated,  into  the  pulmonary  veins. 

728.  When  distended  with  air,  the  lungs  of  an  adult  man  weigh  about 
18  to  53  oz.  Hence,  taking  the  average  weight  of  the  body  in  both 
sexes  as  being,  in  round  nimibers,  132  lbs.,  the  lungs  form  about  1-1 20th 
to  l-40th.  And  even  supposing  the  lung  to  require  a  comparatively 
lai^  amount  of  nutrient  blood,  still  its  quantity  must  be  but  a  fraction 
of  the  respiratory  blood,  since  this  renovates  all  the  fluid  which  has 
become  dark-red  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  fieict,  we  have 
already  estimated  (§717)  that  about  308  oz.  of  blood  would  pass  through 
the  lungs  of  a  strong  man  in  every  minute. 

729.  The  veins  of  the  skin  convey  a  dark-red  blood.  Hence,  it  follows 
that  that  mutual  action  which  may  obtain  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  counter-influence  exercised  by  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  skin.  In  accordance  with  this  &ct  we  shall  find  that  the 
changes  produced  in  the  air  by  the  lungs  are  much  greater  than  those 
effected  by  the  skin. 

730.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  bronchial  vessels  of  the  adult  are  nowhere 
in  direct  communication  with  the  vessels  of  respiration.  The  right  and 
left  heart,  and  the  larger  trunks  of  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  circulation, 
are  here  completely  separated.  Hence  the  systemic  arteries  and  pulmonic 
veins  only  convey  bright-red  blood ;  while  the  systemic  veins  and  pulmonic 
arteries  contain  none  but  the  dark-red  fluid. 

731.  But  the  case  is  very  differ-  Fio.  120. 
ent  in  the  new-bom  in&nt,  in  the 

lower  air-breathing  vertebrata,  and 
in  the  different  divisions  of  reptiles. 
Fig.  120  represents  the  heart  of  an 
eight  months*  cluld,  which  had  lived 
two  days  after  birth.  It  is  drawn  half 
the  natural  size.  Hereweseeacanal — 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  g,  which  jyasses 
from  the  pulmonary  artery,  e,  to  the 
aorta,  /.  And  since  it  conveys  ve- 
nous blood,  part  of  this  fluid  will  im- 
mediately enter  the  aorta,  and  will  mix 
itself  with  the  bright-red  blood  which 
comes  frt)m  the  left  ventricle,  6,  so 

as  to  communicate  a  darker  shade  of  colour  to  the  blood  flowing  into 
the  other  systemic  arteries,/^  I  m. 
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If  we  look  at  the  excised  auricle  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  represented 
of  the  natural  size  in  Fig.  121,  we  find  a  second  arrangement,  which  con- 
duces to  the  same  purpose.     We  re- 
^^^'  ^^^'  mark  that  the  valve,  c,  of  the  foramen 

ovale,  df  does  not  shut  perfectly. 
Hence  the  auricular  partition  leaves 
a  wide  aperture,  dy  which  imites  the 
cavities  of  the  two  auricles.  A  part 
of  the  dark-red  blood  of  the  right  au- 
ricle will,  therefore,  flow  directly  into 
the  left  one.  The  current  of  the  vena 
cava  superior,  «,  meets  with  a  furrow, 
/,  which  conducts  it  towards  the 
right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture 
g,  and  thence  towards  the  right  ven- 
tricle; while  that  of  the  inferior  cava, 
a,  glides  easily  along  its  conduct- 
ing groove,  6,  to  the  aperture  of 
the  foramen  ovale.  In  treating  of 
development  we  shall  find,  that  in 
the  fodtus  these  various  paths  have 
definite  objects.  But  in  the  newly 
bom  infiuit  such  secondary  purposes 
are  no  longer  present.  So  that  if  a  certain  quantity  of  the  blood  ascend- 
ing in  the  inferior  cava  sometimes  escapes  transit  through  the  lungs,  and 
mixes  immediately  with  the  renovated  blood,  it  constitutes  a  fault, 
although  an  unimportant  one. 

732.  In  the  infimt  the  ductus  arteriosus  (Fig.  120,  ^),  and  the  fora- 
men ovale  (Fig.  121,  cQ  are  generally  shut  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  this  aperture  in  the  auricular  partition  is  abnormally  retained. 
This  is  not  unfi^quently  the  case  in  humpbacked  persons,  in  whom  the 
crookedness  of  the  chest  prevents  the  necessary  extension  of  the  lungs. 
And  other  degenerations  of  the  organs  of  respiration  may  lead  to  the 
like  results.  Finally,  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  sometimes  cause  large  quantities  of  dark-red  blood  to  be  mixed 
with  the  brighter  fluid. 

733.  If  the  systemic  arteries  contain  but  small  quantities  of  non- 
renovated  blood,  this  will  not  much  afiect  the  colouring  of  the  whole. 
But  if  larger  quantities  are  admixed,  the  nutrient  capillaries  of  the  body 
receive  an  extremely  dark  blood.  This  glimmers  through  the  semi- 
transparent  structures,  such  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  the  lips,  the 
external  circumference  of  the  nostrils,  the  outer  ear,  the  labia  pudendi, 
and  the  surface  of  the  nails.  And  since  all  these  parts  are  thus 
coloured  blue,  the  abnormal  condition  has  been  named  cj/anosis.     Persons 
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sufiering  from  this  disorder  never  live  to  be  old :  they  are  weakly,  and 
often  suffer  from  dyspnoaa.  And  an  apparently  unimportant  pulmonic 
disease  may  carry  oflF  a  humpbacked  person,  whether  tiie  foramen  ovale 
be  open  or  not  * 

734.  Since  the  gills  protrude  free,  the  blood  flowing  within  them  con- 
stantly comes  into  contact  with  fi-esh  portions  of  the  surrounding  water, 
if  this  is  moved  by  any  secondary  cause.  Still  nature  almost  always 
provides  a  special  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  fluid  once  used  is 
removed,  and  new  portions  brought  forward.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
lungs,  the  respirable  air  has  to  act  within  the  cavities  of  the  ramified 
air-tube.  Hence  a  pump-work  is  here  indispensable  to  the  exchange  of 
the  air.  The  change  of  bulk  due  to  the  air  being  warmed,  or  charged 
with  watery  vapour,  would  not  effect  the  gaseous  exchange  with  tiiat 
velocity  which  collateral  circumstances  require. 

735.  When  the  tube  a  b,  Fig.  122,  remains  open  at  a,  the  air  contained 
in  the  cavity  ah  cc  has  the  same  tension  as  that  ordinarily  possessed 
by  the  surroimding  atmosphere.     But  if  we  suppose 

c  c  to  be  suddenly  dilated  to  c?  c^  the  space  ah  cc  Fio.  122. 

will  be  suddenly  enlarged  ioeddc.  The  gas  in- 
cluded inah  c  c  must  be  rarefied  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  space,  and  its  tension  must  be  corre- 
spondingly diminished.  Hence  the  increase  of  bulk 
leads  to  a  certain  negative  pressure,  the  amount  of 
which  equals  that  of  the  reduction  in  the  previous 
atmospheric  tension.  But  since  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  remains  the  same,  new  air  will  rush  in 
fit>m  a,  imtil  the  pressure  in  both  places  has  become 
equal  1^  after  this  has  happened,  d  d  returns  to 
its  previous  bulk  cc,  the  diminution  of  space  will 
tend  to  condense  the  air  contained  in  ah  dd,  and 
will  raise  its  tension.  Hence  we  get  a  corresponding 
surplus  of  tension,  or  a  positive  pressure,  which  expels  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  from  a. 

736.  For  example,  supposing  ah  c  c  amoimts  to  100  cubic  inches,  and 
€  d  d  cto  10  cubic  inches,  the  space  will  be  increased  one-tenth  by  the 
conversion  of  a  6  c  c  into  ah  d  d.  The  tension  is  therefore  diminished 
by  one-tenth.  Hence,  with  the  outer  air  at  29*9  inches  of  barometric 
pressure,  it  would  sink  to  29-9 — 2-99  =  26*91,  and  would  only  recover 
the  tension  of  29*9,  when  10  cubic  inches  had  entered.  But  if  ah  d  d 
subsequently  returns  to  ah  c  c,  the  bulk  is  diminished  by  1-11  of  the  pre- 
sent contents  of  1 10  cubic  inches ;  and  1-1 1th  of  the  now  disproportionate 

*  It  11,  however,  important  to  observe,  that  this  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  whether 
due  to  a  cardiac  or  thoracic  imperfection,  appears  equally  to  exempt  the  sufferer  from  that 
tubercular  disease  which,  under  the  name  of  consumption,  forms  so  large  a  percentage  of  fatal 
pubnonaiy  disorders. — Editor. 
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pressure  will — if  no  other  obstacles  intervene — ^be  able  to  remove  10  cubic 
inches. 

737.  If  we  now  suppose  that  cc,  Fig.  123,  is  surrounded  by  a  second 
bladder  c'  c',  and  the  space  c  cV  c  is  shut  air-tight,  and  filled  with  a  liquid 
— if  c'  d  becomes  d  d'^  and  the  walls  are  sufl&ciently  yielding,  the  same 

process  will  be  repeated.     The  zone 

Fig    123 

*  c  c'c'c  is  then  converted  into  rfrf'rf'cf, 

which  has  the  same  capacity.  But 
cc  is  dilated  to  dd,  and  takes  in  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  air.  If 
dd!  d'  d  be  subsequently  reconverted 
into  ccf  cf  Cj  dd  also  returns  to  c  c. 

738.  If  we  imagine  c'  c'  to  be  the 
wall  of  the  chest,  which  is  cover- 
ed  by  the  costal  pleura;   e  e,   the 
lungs  clothed  with  their  pleura;  the 
fluid  between  c  c  and  d  c\  the  se- 
rous secretion  of  the  pleura;  6a,  the 
trachea;  and  a  the  glottis;  we  shall 
have  a  diagram  of  the  mechanism  of 
human  respiration.     If  the  capacity 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  be  enlai^ged 
from  c  cto  d  df  the  serum  contained 
in  c  c'  €  €,  adapts  itself  to  its  new  position  in  d  d'  d  d,     A   quantity 
of  air  corresponding  to  the  enlargement  of  capacity,  c  d  d  c,  will  there- 
fore be  drawn  in  from  the  glottis.     Upon  this  process  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion depends.     While  that  of  expiration  consists  in  the  return  of  the 
thoracic  walls  from  d'  d  to  d  d,  and  the  expulsion  of  air  at  a. 

739.  This  alternate  play  of  force  may  be  better  illustrated  by  Fig.  124. 
When  the  diaphragm,  m  n  o,  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  forms  an  arch  with 
its  convexity  directed  towards  the  thorax.  During  inspiration  it  con- 
tracts, and  becomes  flat.  Hence  a  great  part  of  the  space,  m  n  o,  is 
gained  by  the  thorax.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  is  also 
eulai^ed,  by  means  of  muscular  contractions  which  will  shortly  be  men- 
tioned. We  thus  get  another  increase  of  size.  The  negative  pressure  so 
produced  sucks  in  fluids  wherever  it  can,  in  order  to  restore  its  equi- 
poise with  the  tension  of  the  outer  atmosphere.  In  this  way  chyle, 
lymph  (§  559),  and  venous  blood  (§  674),  are  impelled  towards  the 
thorax ;  and  the  peripheric  coivse  of  the  arterial  blood  is  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  (§  625).  But  since  the  external  air  can  enter  freely  through 
the  glottis,  it  is  the  main  agent  in  overcoming  this  disproportion.  A 
certain  quantity  of  air  therefore  flows  in  during  inspiration. 

740.  The  act  of  expiration  is  effected  by  the  mere  elasticity  of  the 
tissues  displaced  in  the  instant  immediately  preceding.     The  relaxed 
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diaphragm,  whioh  is  antagonized  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
returns,  of  its  own  accord,  to  its  previous  situation  {m  n  o,  Fig.  124). 
The  remainder  of  the  thoracic  dilatation  was  chiefly  accomplished  by  a 
bending  of  the  costal  cartilages;  the  elasticity  of  which  causes  them  to 
spring  back  again  on  its  cessation.  Hence  the  transverse  diameter,  (y  ^), 
and  the  height,  of  the  thoracic  cavity  are  at  once  diminished.  And  thus, 
while  inspiration  can  only  result  from  the  action  of  muscles,  the  simplest 
act  of  expiration  is  due  to  a  physical  reaction  which  immediately  follows 
the  relaxation  of  these  contractile  textures. 

741.  If  larger  quantities  of  air  are  to  be  expelled  through  the  glottis 
(t.  Fig.  128,  p.  232),  the  abdominal  muscles  niay  assist.  The  diaphragm, 
mnoy  Fig.  124,  which  is  flattened  dur- 

mg  inspiration,  carries  the  intestines  Fio.  124. 

before  it,  and  tends  to  arch  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  e  ^  17,  outwards.  But  when 
the  muscles  of  the  belly  contract  vigo- 
rously during  a  powerful  expiration, 
t^ri  approaches  the  vertebral  column. 
The  abdominal  viscera  then  press  the 
diaphragm,  m  n  o,  powerfully  up- 
wards towards  the  thorax.  The  ca- 
pacity of  this  cavity  is  therefore 
diminished.  Still  we  shall  soon  find 
that  the  abdominal  walls  may  enact 
other  parts  during  deep  respiration. 
Besides  this  the  thorax  may  be 
drawn  downwards,  so  as  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  act  of  expira- 
tion. 

742.  The  ordinary  tranquil  inspi- 
ration of  man  only  requires  the  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  and  a 
slight  enlargement  of  the  thorax  in 
its  transverse  diameter.  But  deeper 
or  more  violent  respiration  demands 
the  assistance  of  additional  muscles. 
When  respiration  is  in  danger,  this 
group  is  capable  of  being  greatly  in- 
creased. 

If  we  examine  into  these  circum- 
stances in  the  difierent  ages  of  man, 
or  in  the  several  mammalia,  we  shall 

find  that  many  regions  of  the  thorax  take  a  special  share  in  this  altera- 
tion of  capacity.     If  the  play  of  the  abdominal  muscles  predominates,  we 

Q  2 
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speak  of  abdominal  respiration.  In  some  cases  the  inferior,  and  in 
others  the  superior,  half  of  the  chest  undergoes  the  most  visible  dis- 
placement Hence  we  get  an  upper,  or  a  lower,  costal  respiration.  The 
latter  chiefly  occurs  in  adult  males,  the  former  in  females.  While, 
according  to  Beau  and  Maissiat,  the  abdominal  respiration  prevails  in  the 
new-bom  in&nt. 

743.  Some  of  these  relations  may  be  more  clearly  explained  by  means 
of  the  diagrams  supplied  by  Hutchinson^^.     In  Fig.  125,  are  exhibited 

Fio.  125.  Fio.  126. 


these  changes  in  an  adult  man,  whose  bac&  is  fixed:  while  those  of 
the  female  are  seen  in  Fig.  126.  The  free  black  line  exhibits  the 
slight  variations  which  accompany  tranquil  respiration;  its  anterior 
margin  limiting  the  inspiratory,  and  its  posterior  the  expiratory  act. 
The  dotted  line  represents  a  deep  inspiration,  and  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  black  trunk  a  deep  expiration.  We  see  that,  even  during  tranquil 
respiration,  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  upper  and  middle  parts 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  present  wider  intervals  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  And  deep  inspiration  leads  to  yet  more  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  this  respect.  The  upper  costal  respiration  of  woman  be- 
comes very  distinct :  while  the  abdominal  walls,  instead  of  being  at  that 
time  pushed  forwards,  so  as  to  be  coutcx,  seem  rather  contracted  and 
receding  behind  the  dilated  thoracic  cavity. 
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744.  The  muBcles  capable  of  sharing  m  the  more  violent  moyements 
of  respiration  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  muscles  of  in- 
spiration enlai^  the  capacity  of  the  thorax;  while  those  of  expiration 
diminish  it  But  since  many  which  are  required  in  powerful  inspira- 
tion, can  only  act  with  full  effect  when  other  muscles  have  fixed  the 
levers  fix)m  which  they  arise,  we  thus  obtain  a  third  series  of  contrac- 
tile structures,  the  muscles  of  fixation,  which  indirectly  assist  in  respi- 
ration. 

745.  On  examining  the  thorax  (c)  of  the  adult  human  skeleton  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  127,  we  see  that  the  ribs  are  capable  of  altering  the 
capacity  of  its  cavity  in  two  ways.  If  they  previously  run  obhquely 
from  above  downwards,  their  being  raised  to  the  horizontal  situation  will 
cany  the  sternum  forwards,  and  will  thus  increase  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  I^  at  the  same  time,  they  extend  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  in  the  direction  from  within  outwards,  and  are 
themselves  drawn  outwards  in  like  manner,  the  lateral  diameter  will 
also  be  increased.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  contracting  diaphragm 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  tends  to  compensate  the  disadvantage  in  this  respect  which  is 
produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  So  that  the  simultaneous  play  of 
the  diaphragm  and  of  the  ribs  is  capable  of  elongating  all  three  diameters 
of  the  thoracic  cavity. 

746.  Since  the  ribs  and  the  more  yielding  costal  cartilages,  alike 
experience  a  general  increase  in  length  from  above  downwards,  it 
foUowB  that  the  lower  half  of  the  chest  presents  more  marked  results. 
The  traction  exercised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vertebral  colunm 
(df  Fig.  127)  will  move  them  through  a  space  which  is  greater,  the 
longer  the  arms  of  the  levers  they  form.  So  that  even  supposing  the 
agents  of  contraction  equal,  the  inferior  half  of  the  thorax  would  have 
the  advantage. 

747.  The  following  muscles  are  capable  of  sharing  in  the  movements 
of  powerful  inspiration :  the  diaphragm,  the  intercostals,  the  infracostals, 
the  long  and  short  levatores  costarum,  the  scaleni,  the  serratus  posticus 
superior,  and  the  other  serrati,  the  trapezius,  the  rhomboids,  the  levator 
anguli  scapula,  the  latissimus,  the  stemo- mastoid,  the  cervicalis  ascen- 
dens,  and  the  subclavius.  Deep  expiration  demands  the  aid  of  abdominal 
muscles :  viz.,  of  the  obliquus  extemus  and  intemus,  the  transversalis, 
rectus,  and  pyramidalis.  The  quadratus  lumborum  can  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  assistance.  Many  include  among  the  muscles  of  expiration 
some  fibres  of  the  intercostals.  The  triangularis  stemi  also  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  class. 

748.  Since  most  of  the  contractile  masses  just  mentioned  proceed  firom 
the  skull  a,  (Fig.  127,  p.  230),  the  vertebral  column,  b  d,  the  scapula,  e, 
or  the  clavicle, /,  all  the  muscles  which  maintain  these  parts  of  the  skele- 
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ton  in  their  proper  situation  will,  under  suitable  circumstances^  act  as 
muscles  of  fixation.  The  splenius  capitis  and  colli,  the  biyentar  oenrids  and 

Fio.  127. 
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complexus,  the  trachelomastoid,  the  recti  and  obliqai  capitis,  the  longis- 
simiui  dorei  and  sacrolumbalis,  the  spinales  and  semispinales,  the  multifidus 
spinse,  the  muscles  intervening  between  the  smaller  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebrae (such  as  the  interspinales,  intertransversales  and  rotatores  dorsi), 
and  even  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  —  all  belong  to  this  group  of 
contractile  structures,  which  occasionally  come  into  use. 

749.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  number  of  muscles  so  employed 
must  vary  with  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  force  with  which,  respiration 
is  accomplished.  But  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  analyze 
some  of  the  elements  which  unite  to  form  these  groups,  or  to  show 
how  the  actions  of  the  individual  muscles  are  co-ordinated  into  a 
whole.  The  varying  form  and  mobility  of  the  hard  tissues,  and  pro- 
bably the  nature  of  the  nervous  influence  by  which  the  movement  is 
excited,  exercise  a  great  influence.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tious in  applying  the  results  obtained  from  a  tortured  living  animal 
to  the  normal  condition  of  the  same  creature  —  much  more  to  that  of 
man.  And  since  the  question  cannot  be  solved  by  an  examination  of 
the  muscular  attachments  after  death,  it  will  probably  be  long  before 
our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration  is  rescued  from  this 
vague  and  unsatis&ctory  state. 

750.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  lungs  are  distended,  the  outer  air 
begins  to  pour  in;  and  that  similarly,  at  the  commencement  of  expi- 
ration, the  air  in  the  lungs  begins  to  stream  out  But  since  the  channel 
continually  widens  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the 
inspiratory  stream  must — ^under  the  same  distribution  of  pressure  (§  106) 
— exhibit  a  decreasing  velocity,  and  the  expiratory  current  an  increasing 
one.  While  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  air  tubes,  which  are  con- 
tmued  into  their  finer  ramifications,  prevent  that  enei^tic  pressure 
which  eflects  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  shutting,  or  even  unduly 
narrowing,  the  path  of  its  exit. 

751.  Since  the  transverse  section  of  the  glottis  (t,  Fig.  128)  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  that  of  the  trachea,  the  respired  air  streams  out  through 
a  narrowed  orifice  of  exit  And  mechanical  science  teaches,  that  such  an 
arrangement  greatly  increases  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  poured  out 
from  a  bellows,  at  a  given  pressure,  and  in  a  given  space  of  time.  If  the 
glottis  of  a  living  mammal  be  laid  bare,  it  may  be  seen  to  dilate  visibly 
during  strong  inspiration;  while  conversely,  it  narrows  during  powerful 
expiration.  Hence  that  alternation  of  phenomena  which  occurs  during 
life  tends  to  assist  the  efBiux  of  the  respiratory  gases. 

752.  The  air  which  passes  the  epiglottis  (A,  Fig.  128)  may  take  either 
of  two  paths  of  exit  It  may  pass  from  the  pharynx,  {g)  between  the 
tongue  (c)  and  the  palate,  {edb)  to  emerge  from  the  mouth.  But  it  may 
also  enter  the  nasal  fossae,  (a')  through  the  posterior  nares,  (/)  and  pass  out 
of  the  nostrils.     Hence  we  are  able  to  inspire  and  exspire,  either  through 
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the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  or  the  nasal  foes»,  or  both  sunultaneously. 
But  although  the  two  canals  of  outlet  appear  to  be  equally  open  in  the 
dead  subject,  yet  we  find  that,  if  both  nose  and  mouth  be  open,  and  no 
volitional  influence  exerted,  the  whole  stream  of  air  will  be  expelled  from 
the  oral  aperture.  Still  we  can  produce  at  will  any  of  the  three  different 
forms  above  mentioned. 

Fiu.  128. 


753.  The  thyroid  cartilage  descends  in  deep  inspiration,  and  ascends 
in  forcible  expiration.  Differences  of  this  kind  may  be  produced  by 
mere  mechanical  traction.  The  alee  of  the  nose,  being  provided  with 
elastic  cartilages,  are  enabled  to  repeat  the  part  taken  by  the  thorax 
(§  739).  The  nostrils  dilate  during  strong  inspiration.  Long  expiration 
either  retains  them  in  this  state,  or,  if  no  special  voluntary  influence 
co-operates,  allows  them  to  return  to  their  earlier  condition. 

754.  Since  a  powerful  respiratory  movement  requires  the  assistance  of 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  very  numerous  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  it 
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wOl  not  surprise  us  to  find  that^  if  the  attitude  allows  it,  almost  the 
whole  body  moTes  at  this  time.  In  the  erect  posture,  the  head,  the 
trunk,  and  great  part  of  the  legs,  may  be  seen  to  move  to  and  fro  during 
inspiration  and  expiration. 

755.  Yawning  and  hiccough  constitute  unusual  forms  of  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  slow  inspiration  with  open  mouth  or  widened  nostrils, 
followed  by  a  shorter  expiration :  the  latter  consists  of  violent  impulses 
produced  by  abnormal  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

756.  Sighing  consists  of  a  vigorous  expiration  accompanied  by  a  slight 
sound.  In  coughing^  the  movements  are  similar  but  stronger;  and  are 
accompanied  by  louder  sounds.  The  power  of  the  expiratory  current 
carries  with  it  the  substances  present  in  the  trachea,  by  hawking  or 
coughing ;  and  matters  which  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  are  similarly  removed  by  hawking  or  sneezing.  The  act  of  gar- 
gling is  accompanied  by  repeated  expiratoiy  impulses;  and  laughing 
is  effected  by  these,  with  intervening  inspirations.  The  act  of  weeping, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  increased  flow  of  tears,  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  variety  of  respiratoiy  movements.  The  vocal  sounds  thus 
presented  belong  to  the  expiratory  impulses.  But  protracted  weeping 
leads  to  sobbing,  as  a  result  both  of  the  disturbed  inspiration,  and  of 
that  generally  unstrung  state  of  nerves  which  is  one  main  element  of  the 
whola  The  sounds  which  accompany  snoring  depend  upon  the  vibrations 
of  the  walls  that  limit  and  enclose  the  outlets  of  the  respired  air;  and 
which  are  otherwise  excited  simultaneously. 

757.  Ordinary  inspiration  and  expiration  are  accompanied  by  certain 
sounds,  which  are  perceived  on  applying  a  stethoscope  (§  605)  to  the 
thyroid  r^on.  Here  the  air  may  be  heard  piping  through  the  narrow 
glottis.  l£  mucus  has  accumulated  in  the  air-passages,  the  altered  respi- 
ration exhibits  a  distinct  rattle.  Finally,  the  air  may  resound  in  those 
laiger  cavities  which  are  sometimes  morbidly  produced  in  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  respiratory  sounds  are  frequently  examined  with  a  view  to  the 
diagnosis  of  disease. 

758.  When  we  strike  a  solid  receiver,  the  sound  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  Hence  percussion  informs  us  of  the  condition  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  The  solid  liver  gives  a  dull  sound; 
the  stomach  replete  with  gases,  a  clear  one.  Similar  differences  are 
exhibited  by  the  lungs  when  abnormally  obstructed,  or  when  normally 
filled  with  air. 

759.  The  pneumatometer,  an  instrument  corresponding  to  the  hssma- 
dynamometer  (§  86),  and  provided  with  a  mouth-piece,  serves  to  measure 
the  pressure  of  the  respiratory  air.  Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in 
Fig.  129.  Supposing  the  person  whose  lips  are  pressed  air-tight  against 
the  mouth-piece,  e,  breathes  either  solely  or  chiefly  through  the  mouth, 
the  fluid  present  in  c  will  rise  during  inspiration,  and  that  in  b  during 
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expiration.  Doubling  this  renUt  will  give  the  correct  pressura  (§  86). 
In  order  to  investigate  smaller  diflbrwMecL  of  tension,  6  c  is  filled  with 
water;  larger  amounts  are  determined  by  a  mnii  iiiriil  intmnii 

760.  Ordinary  tranquil   breathing  gives   but  a 
^^°'  ^^^'            small  mercurial  column  for  the  two  opposite  respi- 

ratoiy  pressures;  the  normal  tension  of  each  being 
less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  A  somewhat  more 
vigorous  breathing  easily  produces  one  of  ^th  to 
^  inch,  or  even  more.  On  breathing  through  the 
mouth  only,  the  index  column  rises  higher  than  if 
part  of  the  air  simultaneously  passes  through  the 
nose. 

761.  If  we  make  a  person  inspire  as  deeply  as 
possible,  or  expire  after  distending  his  chest  to 
the  uttermost,  we  not  unfrequently  get  pressures 
which  considerably  exceed  the  tension  of  the  blood 
in  the  carotid.  But  the  state  of  the  person's  body 
exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  result.  A 
weakly  youth  of  somewhat  less  than  middle  height, 
who  had  formerly  sufiered  from  disease  of  the  chest, 
only  raised  the  mercury  '87  inches  during  inspini- 
tion,  and  1-5  during  expiration.  The  highest 
numbers  which  I  obtained  in  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  students  amounted  to  —  9*13  and  +  10-24 
inches  for  these  acts  respectively.  A  more  recent 
examination  gave  still  greater  amounts  of  expira- 
toiy  pressure.  One  yoimg  man  raised  the  mer- 
cury 10-47,  a  second  11-58,  and  a  third   12-84 

inches.  Hutchinson's  researches  lead  him  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary 
pressiire  is  about  2-5  inches,  and  that  10  inches  is  an  extraordinary 
quantity. 

762.  Observations  made  upon  thirty-two  students  showed  that  the 
highest  expiratoiy  pressure  occurred  in  men  distinguished  by  great 
muscularity.  Only  one  of  them  was  tall  and  slender;  a  second,  who 
also  exceeded  the  average  height,  and  gave  1 1  '58  inches,  was  remark- 
able, at  a  glance,  for  his  strong  bones  and  muscles;  the  third,  who 
reached  12*84  inches,  was  short,  but  so  muscular  and  broad-shouldered 
that  I  was  enabled  to  predict  a  very  considerable  pressiu*e. 

763.  Every  man  can  better  impel  the  mercurial  column  of  the  pneu- 
matometer  upwards  by  many  small  shocks,  than  by  one  unbroken  expi- 
ration. In  the  former  case,  short  movements  of  inspiration  are  frequently 
interposed. 

764.  The  arrangement  of  the  thoracic  framework,  and  the  rigidity  of 
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the  bronohial  ramificatioiis,  (§  750)  is  suoh  as  to  prevent  the  deepest  expira- 
tioQ  from  expelling  all  the  gases  oontained  m  the  lungs  of  a  healthy  adult. 
A  certain  quantity  of  residual  air  is  always  left  behind.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deepest  inspiration  does  not  fill  the  respiratory  organs 
so  completely  as  when  they  are  strongly  inflated  in  the  dead  body. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  maxima  of  fidness  or  emptiness  found  in  the 
dead  body — maxima  which  amount  to  from  488  to  549  cubic  inches — 
will  not  apply  to  the  phenomena  which  occur  during  life.  It  is  also 
olmouSy  that  the  quantity  of  residual  air  present  during  life  cannot  be 
accurately  determined. 

765.  In  a  vigorous  subject  the  temperature  of  the  lungs  amounts 
to  at  least  99*5^.  The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us  is  generaUy 
much  colder.  Omitting  all  consideration  of  those  subordinate  differ- 
eiftes  in  the  capacity  for  heat  which  are  produced  by  the  interchange 
of  the  gases,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  respired  at  a  lower  temperature 
wiU  be  more  warmed,  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  lungs,  and  the  lai^r 
the  surfikoe  of  its  contact  But  from  the  description  already  given  (§  725) 
of  the  pulmonary  structure,  we  may  conclude  that  this  second  element 
increases  with  the  multiplication  of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Even  apart  from 
inspiration  and  expiration,  this  difference  must  produce  a  certain  current 
of  air  in  the  interior  of  the  reepiratoiy  organs.  If  the  person  be  standing 
or  sitting,  the  warmer  air  of  his  air-cells  will  ascend,  and  the  colder  air 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  will  descend;  just  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
warm  air  in  a  heated  chamber  seeks  the  ceiling,  while  the  colder  sinks 
to  the  ground.  Besides  this,  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  the  circulation 
of  the  air  is  fiivoured  by  the  formation  of  vapour  in  these  oigans,  and 
even  by  the  interchange  of  gases. 

766.  These  considerations  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  advantages 
which  the  residual  air  affords.  If  the  gas  inspired  at  one  instant  were 
exhaled  with  the  next  expiration,  the  time  during  which  the  blood  and 
the  air  act  upon  each  other  would  be  veiy  short  The  residual  air  prevents 
this  disadvantage.  It  does  not  constitute  an  unchangeable  fluid ;  but  only 
furnishes,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  funded  capital,  which  is  raised  to  a  certain 
amount  by  the  following  inspiration.  And  that  circulation  of  air  which 
has  just  been  mentioned  allows  the  next  expiration  to  drive  out,  not  all 
the  air  just  inhaled,  but  only  a  portion  of  it:  i.  f.,  a  mixture  of  residual 
and  new  air.  So  that  we  have  here  an  arrangement,  by  means  of  which 
a  quantity  of  the  air  inhaled  remains  in  the  lungs  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  duration  of  a  single  respiration.  Hence  the  three  chief  changes 
—  the  equalization  of  temperature,  the  formation  of  watery  vapour, 
and  the  interchange  of  gases, — gain  time  for  a  more  energetic  action. 
Taking  any  particular  amount  of  these  changes,  the  residual  air  will 
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allow  of  its  being  obtained  with  a  comparatively  smaller  quantity  of  air 
And  since  the  introduction  of  breathing  air  is  mechanically  dependent 
upon  the  muscles,  this  advantage  at  the  same  time  economizes  the  expen- 
diture of  a  certain  amount  of  their  contractile  force. 

'767.  There  are  three  circumstances  which  unite  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  air  of  inspiration  in  the  lungs.  A  certain  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  nutritional  fluid  and  the  blood.  The 
condensation  which  thus  occurs  sets  firee  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
heat.  The  elevation  of  temperature  to  which  this  phenomenon  gives  rise 
is  the  smallest  of  the  three.  A  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
often  also  of  nitrogen,  is  given  off  from  the  blood.  These  gases  will 
therefore  possess  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  animal  tissues;  99*5^,  or 
somewhat  more.  But  this  source  of  heat  is  also  of  subordinate  import- 
ance. The  chief  one  consists  in  the  hct,  that  the  air,  which  remains^ 
the  lungs  longer  than  a  single  respiration,  (§  766)  tends  to  acquire  a 
temperature  equal  to  theirs.  But  since  fresh  warm  blood  is  constantly 
flowing  through  the  lungs,  these  organs  themselves  are  veiy  little  cooled. 
And  as  fresh  quantities  of  heat  are  continually  fiunished,  they  warm 
the  air  more  easily.  The  formation  of  vapour  in  the  lungs  has  the  con- 
trary effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  (§  184). 

768.  If  we  examine  into  these  circumstances  with  the  thermometer, 
we  shall  find  that,  in  ordinary  respiration,  the  air  is  exhaled  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  nearly  99 -5%  when  the  external  atmosphere  has  one  of  68^ :  so 
that  the  gases  of  respiration  have  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
internal  oigans.  Here  there  is  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  the  temperature 
being  equalized.  But  if  we  breathe  in  the  cold,  the  air  of  respiration 
exhibits  a  lower  temperature.  Thus,  at  20*7%  the  expired  was  only  85*6°. 
We  shall  see  that  in  this  case  its  real  temperature  was  from  2°  to  4? 
more.  But  it  always  remains  considerably  less  than  99*5°.  When 
chilled  by  long  exposure  to  cold,  the  temperature  of  the  air  we  exhale  is 
at  first  always  lower  than  usual ;  even  though  we  enter  a  warm  room. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  inspired  air  at  107*4°,  I  found  that  of 
expiration  was  only  heated  by  the  comparatively  small  quantity  which 
raised  it  to  100*6^ 

769.  Assuming  that  the  air  inspired  at  a  temperature  of  68°  is 
heated  to  99-5°,  and  that  at  207°  to  85-6^  it  will  follow  that  the  abso- 
lute difference  is  much  more  considerable  for  the  lower  than  for  the 
higher  degree  of  heat :  the  rise  of  temperature  amounting  to  65°  in 
the  second  case,  and  to  only  31*5°  in  the  first 

770.  If  we  breathe  on  a  plate  of  ghaa,  drops  of  water  are  soon  depo- 
sited on  its  surface.  This  simple  fact  shows  that  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  watery  vapour  contained  in  the  air  expired.  And  the  foggy 
appearance  of  our  breath  in  cold  weather  depends  upon  the  cooling 
which  the  expired  air  instantaneously  undergoes.     This  prevents  it  from 
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retaining  all  its  wateiy  vapour  (§  191).     The  fog  iteelf  oonsists  of  drops 
of  condensed  water. 

771.  If  a  current  of  dry  air  is  passed  through  water,  the  short  time 
during  which  the  gas  remains  in  the  fluid  generally  suffices  to  saturate  it 
with  vapour  corresponding  to  the  temperature.  And  since  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  air  inhaled  remains  in  the  lungs  longer  than  one 
respiration,  it  will  necessarily  become  saturated  with  watery  vapour. 
This  result  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  large  moist  sur&ce  with  which 
the  gases  come  into  contact  Ordinary  tranquil  expiration  expels  on 
an  average  30-5  cubic  inches  from  the  lungs  of  an  adult  man.  The 
sur&ce  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  and  pidmouary  air-cells  may  be 
estimated  at  18612-8  sqiiare  inches,*  or  even  more.  Hence,  supposing 
that  the  gas  expired  was,  in  the  previous  instant,  equally  divided  amongst 
all  the  pulmonary  cavities,  one  cubic  inch  would  correspond  to  600  square 
inches  of  sur&ce  of  contact.  And  whether  this  supposition  be  correct  or 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  very  large. 

772.  We  have  seen  that  the  saturation  of  the  air  with  watery  vapour 
essentially  depends  upon  its  temperature  (§191).  Taking  the  barometer 
at  29-9  inches  (§  188),  61-028  cubic  inches  of  saturated  air  contain  -6  gr. 
of  water  at  96-8^  -633  at  98-6^  and  -664  at  100-4^  Some  observers 
state,  that  the  expired  air  is  not  quite  saturated  with  watery  vapour :  but 
in  all  probability  this  only  depends  on  their  calculations  having  assumed  a 
constant  temperature  of  99*5,  while  the  true  one  was 

something  less.  The  nature  or  rapidity  of  the  respira-  Fio.  1 30. 

tion,  which  at  once  rejects  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
inhaled  air,  may  perhaps  produce  similar  deviations. 

773.  The  tube  represented  in  Fig.  130  forms 
the  simplest  means  for  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  glass  tube,  cab,  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  greedily 
attracts  watery  vapour,  and  leaves  the  air  in  a  com- 
pletely dry  state.  On  expiring  through  the  mouth- 
piece df  the  increased  weight  of  the  apparatus  will 
indicate  the  quantity  of  water  yielded  in  the  corre- 
sponding unit  of  time. 

774.  If  the  temperature  be  constant,  a  given 
quantity  of  water  will,  when  vaporized,  saturate  a 
certain  volume  of  air.  Hence  this  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  two  former,  or  the  temperature 
may  be  calculated  from  the  two  latter,  conditions. 
And  if  we  know  the  temperature  and  cubic  con- 
tents of  a  quantity  of  air,  the  weight  of  the  vapour  it  contains  will  tell 
us  whether  it  is  saturated  or  not. 

•  EquiTalent  to  a  BqiuiTe  which  has  a  side  of  about  1 1 4  feet. Editor. 
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775.  The  accompan^ng  woodcut  (Fig.  131)  represents  an  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  the  conditions  just  mentioned  may  be  alternately  regu- 
lated. It  constitutes  a  kind  of  pneumatic  winnowing  machina  The  gas 
of  respiration  passes  into  the  flask  a,  the  cubic  capacity  of  which  up  to  a 
certain  line  has  been  previously  determined.  By  breathing  through  o,  the 
air  passes  through  a  tube  partially  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  n;  where  it 

Fio.  131. 


gives  off  its  water,  to  be  again  saturated  with  watery  vapour  in  a.  The 
chief  difficulty  consists  in  giving  the  gas  contained  in  a  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  which  it  originally  possessed, — a  condition  which  can  at 
most  only  be  fulfilled  with  certainty  to  about  1^. 

The  vessel  a,  had  a  capacity  of  446*7  cubic  inches,  the  barometer  was 
at  27-7  inches,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  62•6^  And  446-7 
cubic  inches  of  the  air  expired  by  me  contained  4*46  to  4*49  grains  of 
vapour.  Saturation  at  98*6^  would  have  required  4*26,  and  at  100*4% 
4*51  grains. 

776.  Repeating  this  experiment  at  the  lower  temperature  of  43 -SS'^ 
to  47*75%  I  obtained  3*32  to  3*5  grains.  But  at  the  existing  pressure  of 
28-57  m.  bar.,  the  temperature  of  87*8«  to  91*4%  reqmred  3*29  to  3*63. 
When  examined  with  the  thermometer,  the  expired  air  had  a  temperature 
of  only  85*69°.  Hence  we  see  that  the  expired  air  gives  off  less  vapour 
in  the  cold.  While  the  calculation  of  its  temperature  from  the  weight  of 
vapour,  would  in  this  case  have  led  to  trustworthy  results. 

777.  When  a  man  inhales  an  absolutely  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  water  contained  in  the  ah*  he  expires  must  have  been  derived 
from  his  blood  and  nutritional  fluid.     But  ordinary  air  always  contains 
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wateiy  vapour:  being  saturated  with  it  for  the  temperature  during 
rain,  and  containing  a  smaller  quantity  during  clear  weather.  Since  the 
capacity  of  saturation  rises  with  the  temperature  (§  191),  the  more  its 
warmth  is  increased  in  the  lungs,  the  more  water  will  it  take  up.  In  these 
cases,  the  body  does  not  furnish  all  the  water  that  is  mixed  with  the 
exhaled  air;  but  only  makes  up  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  required 
by  the  rise  of  temperature. 

778.  Let  us  suppose  the  simplest  case, — that  the  inspired  air  is  satu- 
rated for  a  temperature  of  59**,  and  the  expired  for  99 '5°: — 61  cubic 
inches  of  the  former  would  therefore  contain  -2,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  latter  -664  grains  of  water.  Hence  the  body  must  contribute 
from  its  own  substance  '464  grains  for  every  61  cubic  inches.  But  if  the 
air  inspired  were  only  half  saturated,  and  contained  only  '1  grain  of 
watery  vapour,  the  addition  would  amount  to  *564  grains. 

779.  This  &ct  compels  us  to  be  cautious  in  estimating  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  which  are  expelled  from  the  lungs.  Even  supposing  that 
the  air  always  remains  in  the  lungs  until  completely  saturated,  still  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  final 
result.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  it  depends  upon  the  warmth  of 
the  inspired  air  how  high  its  temperature  is  raised,  and  hence  how  great 
is  its  vaporous  content  It  is  also  by  no  means  indiflerent  whether  that 
quantity  of  air  which  corresponds  to  a  given  period  of  time  be  breathed 
quickly  or  slowly,  easily  or  forcibly.  And  when  a  man  discharges  from 
his  lungs  100  grains  of  watery  vapour  within  a  given  space  of  time,  if 
the  surrounding  air  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  dryness,  the  whole  is  given 
off  by  his  organism:  while  if  it  be  already  saturated  with  vapour,  he 
himself  only  contributes  a  minimum.  Now  since  the  qiiantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  varies  from  absolute  dryness  to  complete 
saturation,  the  quantity  really  furnished  by  the  organism  can  only  be 
accurately  deduced  from  an  analysis  of  the  air  then  present 

780.  There  is  a  second  circumstance  which  increases  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  absolute  quantities  of  water  set  free  by  the  lungs  in  a 
given  space  of  time.  A  man  who  breathes  into  an  apparatus  never  does 
so  as  unconstrainedly  as  he  would  in  the  open  air.  The  consciousness 
that  the  results  of  respiration  are  being  examined,  suffices  to  disturb 
the  rest  necessary  to  a  proper  play  of  the  breathing.  Besides,  every 
apparatus  opposes  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  transit  of  the 
current  of  air :  and  the  struggle  to  overcome  this,  unconsciously  increases 
the  activity  of  the  respiration. 

781.  Since  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  contained  in  the  expired  air 
has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  volume  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that 
it  will  vary  with  the  bulk  of  the  body.  A  young  man  of  eighteen  and 
a  half  years,  whose  weight  was  95  lbs.  15  j^  oimces,  and  whose  height 
amounted  to  5  feet  I  inch,  gave  off  an  average  of  3-75  grs.  in  every 
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minute.  A  second  of  seyenteen  and  a  half  years,  with  a  weight  of  191  lbs. 
15^  ounces,  and  a  height  of  5  feet  7^  inches,  gave  8*3  grains.  The 
author,  whose  weight  was  119  lbs.  2^  ounces,  and  whose  height  was 
6  feet  3^  inches,  gave  4*124  grains.  This  would  make  247  grains  for 
every  hour,  and  fix)m  10*6  to  14*12  ounces  for  the  twenty-foiur  hours. 

782.  The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  131,  p.  238,  will  also  tolerably 
acquaint  us  with  the  quantity  of  air  expired.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  air  inspired  was  59"^,  and  its  barometric  condition  28*15  inches,  the 
author  was  able  to  fill  the  flask  (having  a  capacity  of  446*7  cubic  inches) 
in  twelve  breaths,  which  required  seventy-one  seconds  of  time.  Hence 
this  was  about  378*37  cubic  inches  in  the  minute,  and  7628*5  cubic 
inches  (or  somewhat  less  than  4^  cubic  feet)  in  the  hour. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  not  made  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  expired  air  which  it  shuts  off,  the  temperature — and  hence  the  volume 
^-of  the  latter  will  be  altered  during  its  transmission.  If  ordinary  cold 
water  be  made  use  o(  the  air  is  condensed,  and  occupies  less  space.  This 
causes  too  long  a  time  to  be  taken  up  in  filling  the  flask,  so  that  the 
quantity  obtained  for  an  imit  of  time  is  smaller  than  it  should  be. 
Besides  this,  the  water  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  the  carbonic  add 
included  in  the  expired  aur.  While,  unless  the  rise  of  temperature,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  volume,  which  the  heat  of  this  absorption 
produces,  equal  its  other  diminutions,  this  will  give  us  a  second  source 
of  decreased  bulk. 

783.  The  whole  of  these  objections  are  applicable  to  the  similar 
attempt  to  determine  the  quantities  of  air  expelled  by  an  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  expiration.  Hence  though  the  spirometer  which  we  shall 
shortly  desciibe,  may  be  useful  to  the  physician, — since  the  sources  of 
error  to  which  it  is  liable  are  but  small,  when  compared  with  those 
differences  which  occur  in  healthy  and  diseased  persons,— still  it  does  not 
afford  a  means  of  exact  scientific  investigation. 

784.  Starting  with  the  supposition,  that  the  air  of  expiration  is  satu- 
rated with  watery  vapour  for  the  existing  temperatiu*e,  a  simple  calcu- 
lation will  give  us  more  satis&ctoiy  estimates.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  inspired  air  is  fix)m  59**  to  64*4**,  and  the  average  daily  barometric 
condition  27*82°  inches.  If  I  make  twelve  respirations,  I  exhale  on  an 
average  3*8  grains  of  water  in  the  minute.  This  gives  384*48  cubic 
inches  of  expired  air.  If  such  an  estimate  is  somewhat  more  than  the 
result  previously  determined  by  direct  experiment,  this  depends,  partly 
on  the  lower  state  of  the  barometer,  partly  on  the  somewhat  higher  tem- 
peratiu*e  of  the  secluding  fluid. 

785.  When  the  air  is  warmed  in  the  organs  of  respiration,  it  under- 
goes a  direct  expansion  (§  195).  On  taking  up  wateiy  vapour,  its  tension 
rises  in  a  corresponding  degree  (§  191);  and  an  additional  increase  of 
bulk  is  the  consequence.     But  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  exceed 
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that  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off,  its  bulk  will  be  diminished.  But 
we  shall  see,  that,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  this  diminution  does  not 
equal  the  increase  consequent  upon  the  two  first  causes.  Hence  the  gas 
expired  is  more  rarified  than  that  inspired. 

786.  The  mode  of  breathing  leads  to  differences  of  yolume,  which  are 
even  more  considerable  than  those  just  mentioned.  First  as  r^ards  the 
absolute  quantities,  a  deep  breath  gives  off  much  more  than  a  short  one. 
Forty  respirations,  made  by  the  author  in  the  minute,  gave  about  8  cubic 
inches  each,  while  five  gave  90  each :  making  a  total  of  320  and  i50  cubic 
inches  respectively  for  this  period  of  time.  This  advantage  of  the  slower 
and  deeper  inspiration  is  probably  due  to  two  causes.  The  stronger  pres- 
sure produces  a  greater  velocity.     Besides  this,  less  time  is  wasted. 

787.  The  average  quantity  of  air  expelled  by  an  adult  man  with  every 
tranquil  or  slightly  increased  expiration,  amounts  to  about  30*5  cubic 
inche&  If  we  suppose  that  the  lungs,  unrestrained  by  the  walls  of  the 
thorax,  are  capable  of  enclosing  a  maximum  of  550  cubic  inches,  this 
average  will  amount  to  about  ^th  of  their  capacity. 

788.  When  a  person  empties  his  lungs  as  completely,  and  then  inspires 
as  deeply,  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  by  the  subsequent 
maximum  expiration,  is  called  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs ;  since  it 
forms  a  tolerable  measure  of  that  alteration  of  their  capacity  which  is 
poasible  during  lifa  Other  things  being  equal,  the  result  is  determined 
by  the  development  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  by  the  muscular  strength 
and  mobility  of  the  several  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  by  the  way  in  whicli 
the  person  makes  use  of  the  powers  at  his  disposal  If  a  part  of  the  lung 
be  morbidly  obstructed,  or  destroyed  by  suppuration,  the  vital  capacity 
will  obviously  be  rendered  smaller ;  and  the  diminution  of  any  of  the 
above  constituent  causes  will  lead  to  the  same  result 

789.  The  spirometer  invented  by  Hutchinson  is  represented  in  Fig.  132. 
It  is  a  gasometer.  The  volume  of  air  breathed  into  it  is  measured  by  the 
scale  (15).  The  tube  (14  to  19),  serves  for  expiration.  The  double  tube, 
(6, 7)  contains  coloured  alcohol,  which  shows  the  difference  of  tension  of  the 
internal  and  external  ah:  (§  86).  The  thermometer  (13)  gives  the  exter- 
nal temperature.  When  air  is  impelled  into  it,  the  cylinder  (20,  Fig.  1 33), 
rises.  The  index  applied  to  the  scale  (15)  informs  us  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  vital  capacity.  If  we  remove  the  stopper  (17)  from  the  orifice  (16), 
and  press  the  cylinder  (20)  downwards,  the  air  escapes,  and  the  gasometer 
returns  to  its  previous  condition,  as  represented  in  Fig.  132. 

But  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  §  782,  added  to  the  inaccura- 
cies which  occur  in  all  gasometers,  make  it  evident,  that  although  such 
an  instrument  may  suffice  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  medical  examina- 
tion, it  will  not  afford  accurate  scientific  details. 

790.  Hutchinson  examined  1,923  men,  most  of  them  vigorous  subjects; 
and  found  that  the  vital  capacity  varies  with  the  height  of  the  body :  the 
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volume  of  air  increasing  8  cubic  inches  for  every  inch  of  height*  But 
the  values  obtained  do  not  lead  to  such  a  simple  progreaBion  with  nu- 
merical accuracy.    They  are  as  follows : — 


Heigrht  ia 
iDcbe*. 

Avermge  vital  eftpadtr  ia 
to  Hutchinson. 

Egg^. 

Avente  vital  eapnei^  ia 
Ottbk  inebet,  M«ordiii( 

Experiment. 

Calcolmcion. 

Ezperimcat. 

Cdeolfttioo. 

60  to  61 

61  „  62 

62  „  63 

63  „  64 

64  „  65 

65  „  66 

174 
177 
189 
193 
201 
214 

174 
182 
190 
198 
206 
214 

66  to  67 

67  „  68 

68  „  69 

69  „  70 

70  „  71 

71  „  73 

229 
228 
237 
246 
247 
269 

222 
280 
238 
246 
254 
262 

791.  Persons  whose  height  is  less  than  five  feet»  have,  on  an  average, 
a  smaller  vital  capacity.  But  there  are  no  extensive  statistical  researches 
showing  the  influence  of  sex. 

792.  The  age  and  weight  of  adults  have  less  influence  than  theb  height. 
The  circumference  of  the  chest  around  the  nipples,  and  the  mobilitj  of 
the  ribs,  appear  to  be  more  important 

793.  The  chief  use  of  these  spirometric  researches  consists  in  their 
enabling  us  to  recognize  pulmonary  disoiganiiation.  A  penon  in  whom 
a  part  of  the  respiratory  organs  has  become  impermeable,  may  exhibit  an 


*  Tht  Author  addt,  that  **  thU  hit  been  confirmed  bj  Simon*')  hum  a  teriee  of  ezamimH 
tioni,  faieluding  93  penoni.  He  finds  that  the  Tital  capacit  j  inoneaaet  9^  enbie  iaobet  Ibr  each 
inch  of  hei^t.  Hie  aTeiagst  are,  howoTer,  Iom  than  UotchineeaX  the  difieraooe  ptobaU^ 
depending  npon  the  fiict,  tMt  the  Englith  obeerrer  had  the  onportuni^  of  obeerrtng  parti- 
cnhurlj  ttiong  and  well  nonriihed  men.**    The  foOowfaig  table  m  lednoea  ffOM  Sfanoa :— 


HeigtittB 
Inches 

ATerage  vittl  capMitr  in 
toSi^on. 

-tSL!- 

AmegeTifedc^iadtTla 
cabie  incbM^MCottfing 

OriealttioB. 

RipilJMMl 

Cekaktioa. 

61-4  to  62-4 
62  4  „  63-4 
63-4  „  64*4 
64-4  „  65-4 
65-4  „  66-3 

14M 
169-7 
175  2 
1831 
195-3 

1471 
156*2 
165-4 
175-5 
183-7 

66-8  to  67*8 
67-3  „  68  3 
68-3  „  69-8 
69  3  „  70-8 
70-3  „  71-8 

206*9 
209-3 
223-4 
221-5 
229*5 

192^ 
202il 
211^ 
2208 
229-5 

The  4500  eaeee  on  whkh  Dr.  Hatehineon**  tahlee  are  now  ibanded,  coatd  waroclj  have 
been  eelected  for  nnutoal  strength  or  condition :  hence  one  can  onlr  toppoee  that  the  higher 
English  average  depends  npon  eonfennatkm,  itself  determined  bj  nte  or  dhnata.  At 
Pbyucian  to  a  Life  Assoranee  Office  and  an  Ho^taU  I  have  made  hondrsda  ef  canlal 
obeerrations  with  Dr,  Hatchinson*s  instmnienL  which  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  eailjr 
diagnoeis  of  pnhnonary  disf«se.  From  theee  I  incline  to  think,  that  Simonls  Oefman  ave- 
rage approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  sedentary  English  citiaoi.  I  would  fnither  eoojectBre 
that,  m  both  Ubles,  the  great  excess  attained  by  a  few  athletic  individuab  has  had  a 
disproportionate  eflbct  in  mising  the  standard  or  mean  capacity  of  iha  whole  nmber. — 
EotTom. 
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extremely  small  yital  capacity,  when  as  yet  no  other  ngn  betrays  the 
impending  diaeasa  Paralysis  of  some  of  the  thoracic  muades,  or  any 
cause  which  prevents  the  Uiorax  finom  sufficiently  altering  its  Tolume,  wiU 
cause  similar  deficiencies 

Fig.  132.  Fig.  133. 


794.  In  the  living  subject  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
firaction  of  its  previous  capacity  by  which  the  thorax  enlai^ges  during  the 
deepest  inspiration.  Since  other  fluids  enter  at  the  same  time  (§  559), 
the  vital  capacity  does  not  give  the  total  absolute  amount  of  expansion. 
Besides  this,  our  ignorance  of  the  capacity  of  the  chest  would  alone  pre^ 
vent  us  from  reducing  the  vital  capacity  to  fractions  of  its  original  bulk. 
Hence  attention  has  been  limited  to  mere  measurement  of  the  alteration 
in  size  undeigone  by  some  regions  of  the  chest  From  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  made  by  me  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  prsecordia 
in  young  men,  it  results,  that  the  deepest  inspiration  and  expiration 
causes  a  difference  of  from  \  to  ^th; — on  an  average  from  |th  to  ^th. 
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The  height  of  thd  body  varied  from  56-7  to  6S'5  inohea  The  circom^ 
ference  of  the  author's  chest  in  the  above  region  amounted  to  31*5 
inches  in  the  deepest  inspiration,  and  to  27*95  in  the  strongest  expira- 
tion :  where  the  difiference  of  3*5  inches  forms  a  fraction  of  |th  to  ^th 
of  the  whole.  With  a  height  ranging  between  65*74  and  66*93  inches, 
Simon  obtained  Jth  to  Jth,  and  on  an  average  ^^th,  for  the  region  of  the 
nipplesT  Circumstances  abready  mentioned  (§  746)  entitle  us,  d  priori,  to 
expect,  that  the  change  is  somewhat  less  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  chest. 

795.  The  percentage  of  eveiy  gaseous  mixture  may  be  determined 
from  its  weight  or  volimie.  If  the  different  constituents  have  a  different 
specific  gravity,  the  two  modes  of  estimation  will  give  different  re- 
sults. By  varying  the  amounts  of  the  gases  possessing  the  greater  and 
lesser  specific  gravities,  results  apparently  the  most  contradictory  may  be 
obtained  for  the  weights  per  cent  Since  this  fi^equently  occurs  in  the 
respiration  of  man,  we  will  represent  the  whole  by  a  single  example. 

If  we  suppose  100  cubic  inches  of  dry  atmospheric  air  to  contdn 
79*06  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  20*9  of  oxygen,  and  '04  of  carbonic  acid, 
these  numbers  will  obviously  represent  the  volumes  per  cent  But  61 
cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  weigh  (at  29*9  in.  barometer)  19*4887  grains, 
while  the  same  bulk  of  oxygen  weighs  22*18  grains,  and  the  same  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid,  30*5853  grains.  Hence,  under  these  circumstances, 
100  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gas  would  contain  by  weight  76*8  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  23*1  of  oxygen,  and  '06  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  we  now  imagine  4  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  added,  while  4*7  of 
oxygen  are  taken  away,  the  mixture  would  present  79  06  cubic  inches  of 
nitrogen,  16*2  of  oxygen,  and  4*04  of  carbonic  acid.  We  should  have  a 
total  of  99*3,  or  a  loss  of  *7  cubic  inches.  Reckoning  their  bulks  per 
cent,  we  have  79*62  of  nitrogen,  16*31  oxygen,  and  4*06  carbonic  acid. 
But  if  we  again  inquire  into  their  weights,  we  shall  find  them  76*1,  17*8, 
and  6*1  respectively.  Hence  we  see  that  in  the  second  case  the  volume 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  rises,  while  its  weight  falls.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction is  explained  by  the  relation  of  the  diminished  volume  of  the  air 
to  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  diminished  bulk 
of  the  entire  mass  of  air  raises  the  percentage  volume  of  nitrogen,  the 
absolute  bulk  of  which  remains  imchanged.  But  the  greater  specific 
gravity  of  the  carbonic  acid,  or  the  considerable  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  it  which  is  already  present,  so  greatly  depresses  the  weight  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  as  to  give  it  a  smaller  number. 

796.  In  all  eudiometric  analyses,  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  may 
be  determined  by  weight  or  by  volume.  Since  the  space  occupied  by  a 
quantity  of  air  essentially  depends  upon  the  temperature  (§  195)  and 
pressure  (§  67),  while  its  weight  is  not  affected  by  either  of  these  causee, 
it  follows  that  the  measiirement  of  volumes  requires  many  more  precau- 
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tions  than  that  of  weights.  If  we  also  consider  that  the  gases  of  respi- 
ration are  cooled  by  their  introduction  into  the  measuring  tube,  and 
ih&t  oxygen  possesses  a  degree  of  expansion  which  differs  from  that  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  will  follow  that,  cccteris  paribus,  weighing  is  much 
safer. 

797.  If  the  graduated  tube  be  filled  with  a  gaseous  mixture  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  whole  brought  into 
contact  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  lime,  or  baryta,  or  with 
solid  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed.  The  loss  of  volume 
may  therefore  serve  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  this 
gas. 

798.  We  will  suppose  that  the  tube  represented  by  Fig.  134  contains 
atmospheric  air,  the  volume  of  which  may  be  read  off  upon  the  gra- 
duated scale.    If  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  be  added, 

it  will  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  oxygen  of  the  yiq.  134. 
atmosphere.  If  the  electric  spark  be  now  passed  through 
it, — which  may  be  done  by  discharging  a  Leyden  vial 
through  the  platinum  wires  fixed  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  jar, — ^the  explosive  mixture  is  converted  into  vapour, 
a  part  of  which  is  usually  condensed  into  drops  of  water. 
The  diminution  of  volume  certifies  the  quantity  of  ex- 
plosive mixture  which  has  disappeared ;  and  the  known 
composition  of  water,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is 
present.  The  old  Voltaic  eudiometer  was  an  apparatus 
which  thus  determined  the  quantity  of  oxygen.  But 
this  mode  of  proceeding  was  afterwards  disused,  chiefly 
because  it  was  remarked  that  some  nitric  acid  was  occa- 
sionally produced  from  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  And 
when  this  was  taken  up  by  the  drops  of  water  or  the 
secluding  mercury,  too  large  a  quantity  of  oxygen  was  ob- 
tained. Bunsen  and  Regnault  have,  however,  made  this 
experiment  the  basis  of  their  new  eudiometric  test. 

799.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  has  frequently  been  introduced  into  the 
tube  represented  by  Fig.  134,  in  order  to  determine  the  volume  of 
oxygen  present.  But  such  very  important  sources  of  error  are  thus 
met  with,  as  seriously  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result  Phosphorus 
is,  however,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  determination  of  oxygen  by 
weight. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a.  Fig.  135,  is  filled  with  a  gaseous  mixtiu*e  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  : — the  remainder  of  the  apparatus  may  serve 
to  represent  the  procedure  for  its  analysis  by  weight.  We  have  first 
a  water  eudiometer,  b;  that  is,  a  tube  filled  with  siilphuric  acid  and 
asbestos,  which  takes  up  the  watery  vapour  contained  in  the  air. 
At  c  is  represented   the    eudiometer   of    Brunner,    containing  warm 
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phosphorus  which  possesses  itself  of 
all  the  oxygen.  In  the  eadlome- 
ter  at  d,  all  the  carbonic  acid  is 
taken  up  by  the  lime  (saturated  with 
potash)  which  it  contains.  Hence  it 
is  only  the  gases  and  yapours  which 
do  not  belong  to  either  of  the  cate- 
gories just  named,  which  pass  into 
the  aspirator,/.  Disregarding  minute 
admixtures  of  foreign  substances,  if 
atmospheric  or  expired  air  be  con- 
tained in  a,  /  will  receiye  nitrogen 
only. 

If  the  whole  system  of  tubes  be 

closed  air-tight,  as  soon  as  the  cock 

of  the  aspirator,  h  t,  has  been  opened, 

a  draught  begins,  so  as  to  allow  the 

oil  it  contains  to  flow  off  at  k.    The 

siphon,  /,  sucks  in  from  n  just  ao  much 

fluid  as  equals  the  quantity  of  gas 

^  which  the  aspiration  has  removed  finom 

^  a,  in  the  direction  towards  /     In 

^  order  that  as  little  carbonic  acid  as 

possible  may  be  thus  absorbed,  n  is 
filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
salt  (§  150).  The  oil  present  at  / 
prevents  the  diy  nitrogen  which  has 
})assed  over,  from  again  taking  up 
watery  vapour. 

The  increased  weight  of  h  informs 
us  as  to  the  quantity  of  watery  va- 
pour contained  in  the  gas  present  at  a. 
But  if,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
analysis,  some  solution  of  salt  occu- 
pied the  bottom  of  a,  the  air  was 
saturated  with  watery  vapour  for  the 
existing  temperature.  Hence  the  in- 
crease of  weight  in  h  assists  to  check 
the  temperature  possessed  by  the  gas 
during  the  analysis. 

The  increased  weight  of  c  gives 
the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  that  of 
d  the  carbonic  acid.  The  mutual 
proportion  of  these  gases  by  weight 
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is  thus  obtained  by  a  method  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  ex- 
isting temperature  and  pressure.  But  the  nitrogen  is  only  given  by 
volume :  being  the  bulk  of  oil  which  has  run  off  at  /  towards  k. 
We  mvuBtf  therefore,  reduce  this  volume  to  weight,  in  order  to  calculate 
the  percentage  weight  of  the  whole.  Or,  if  we  desire  the  volumes  per 
cent>  we  have  but  to  calculate  the  space  which  the  weights  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  obtained  would  occupy  at  the  existing  temperature 
and  pressure. 

800.  From  former  incomplete  eudiometric  researches,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  atmospheric  air  contained  21  volumes  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  79  of  oxygen.  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  who,  instead  of  phosphorus, 
made  use  of  red-hot  shreds  of  copper,  believed  that  the  oxygen  was 
exactly  23  per  cent  by  weight  But  later  researches  indicate  that  such 
simple  round  numbers  are  not  correct 

801.  If  we  disregard  the  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  which  are 
contained  in  ordinaiy  air,  or  remove  them  by  means  of  a  lime  eudio- 
meter (§  799),  the  percentage  of  oxygen — according  to  the  latest  obser- 
vations on  its  weight — ^will  be  20*8  to  20-9  by  volume,  and  23*  to  23*1 
by  weight  In  the  observations  made  by  Bunsen  and  Regnault,  elec- 
trical combustion  gave  somewhat  higher  estimates  (§  798).  In  these, 
the  volume  per  cent  generally  ranged  from  20*9  to  21*;  without,  how- 
ever, quite  reaching  the  latter  number :  and  the  differences  of  the  several 
analyses  were  less  than  in  the  determination  by  weight 

802.  This  example  plainly  confirms  the  proposition  formerly  laid 
down,  (§  278)  that  eudiometric  researches  are  more  perfect  than  ele- 
mentary analyses.  The  differences  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  are  here 
as  little  as  ^th  to  |th  per  cent.  Still  even  these  small  variations  are 
a  serious  mischie£  It  is  true,  that^  in  inquiring  whether  the  atmo^here 
offdFB  any  noticeable  differences  in  its  higher  or  lower,  northern  or 
southern  regions,  a  difference  of  ^th  per  cent  is  comparatively  unim« 
portant  But  since  the  portion  of  air  analyssed  is  inconceivably  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  quantity,  ~th  per  cent  will  greatly  a£fect  the 
absolute  amount  The  same  objection  applies  to  all  calculations  of  the 
phenomena  of  respiration  for  extensive  periods  of  time,  such  as  24 
hours. 

803.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  normal  atmosphere  forms  but  "03  to 
-06,  on  an  average  '04,  per  cent  by  volume.  But  when  a  great  number 
of  men  or  animals  are  confined  in  an  eudoaed  ^aoe,  the  i»t)porti(m 
rises,  on  account  of  the  admixture  of  considerable  quantities  from  the  air 
expired.  For  example,  according  to  Leblanc,  a  school  contained  '87, 
and  a  stable  '22  per  cent  The  presence  of  fire,  or  of  fermenting  or 
putrefying  substances  may  also  increase  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  in 
a  room;  and  may  admix  other  gaseai,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  carbu- 
rotted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia.    A  heated  room 
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containing  many  persons  occupied  in  smoking  and  dissecting  corpses, 
gave  '11  per  cent :  and  a  kitchen  filled  with  numerous  firagments  of  dead 
bodies  from  *18  to  '19.  These  admixtures  are  the  cause  why  men  who 
descend  into  places  filled  with  fermenting  wine,  fiaeoes,  or  putrefying 
corpses,  are  so  fi:^uently  in  danger  of  being  suffocated. 

804.  It  is  evident  that,  when  putrefying  substances  are  present,  hydro- 
gen, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  volatile  organic  matters,  will  be  mixed 
with  the  atmosphere.  Ordinary  spring-water  and  ice  generally  contain 
ammonia.  But  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  case  with  the  pure 
air  which  occupies  districts  possesBing  large  quantities  of  water. 

805.  From  what  has  been  previously  stated  it  follows,  that  the  changes 
which  the  air  undergoes  in  the  lungs  are  determined  by  a  series  of  com- 
plicated circumstances.  And  if  we  add  to  this,  that  eudiometric  analyses 
are  open  to  various  sources  of  error,  and  that  the  mode  of  req>iration  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  interchange  of  gases, 
we  shall  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  numerous  contradictions  offered. 

806.  As  regards  the  general  relations  of  the  process,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  air  is  warmed  in  the  lungs,  and  loaded  with  wateiy  vi^Kmr, 
it  increases  in  volume.  If  refl^iration  be  confined  to  its  ordinary  limits, 
more  oxygen  passes  into  the  blood,  than  carbonic  acid  out  of  it. 
Regnault  further  states  that,  in  animals,  some  nitrogen  is  generally  given 
off  by  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  evaporation.  Still  it  amounts  to 
but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  oxygen  absorbed. 

807.  The  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  expired  in  ordinary 
respiration  ranges  between  4  and  4-d  per  cent.  The  average  obtained 
by  Vierordt  was  4*3,  and  that  found  by  Brunner  and  myself  was  4'2. 

808.  The  velocity  and  mode  of  respiration,  the  time  during  which 
the  air  remains  in  the  lungs,  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  inhaled  or 
expelled,  and  the  foreign  admixtures  associated  with  it, — are  all  capable 
of  affecting  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  But  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  investigate  the  influence  of  all  these  various  causes 
in  accurate  detalL 

809.  When  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is  increased,  the 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid  is  diminished.  It  may  thus  gradually  descend 
to  2-9  and  even  2*4  per  cent.  While  conversely,  by  inspiring  and  ex- 
piring very  deeply  and  slowly,  it  may  be  raised  to  6.  If  the  lungs  be 
distended  to  their  utmost,  and  the  breath  retained  until  oppression 
begins  to  be  felt,  and  if  the  air  be  then  expelled  with  a  forcible  pressure, 
we  shall  not  unfrequently  find  between  7  and  8  parts  per  cent. 

810.  From  observations  undertaken  with  this  purpose,  Vierordt  con- 
cludes that— other  things  being  equal — the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
for  any  rapidity  of  breathing  may  be  reduced  to  a  constant  mathematical 
expression,  which  is  the  sum  of  two  members.  Of  these,  one  forms  a 
magnitude  which  is  constant  for  every  velocity  of  breathings  the  other  is 
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the  product  of  the  smallest  possible  average  duration,  by  the  given  average 
of  each  respiration  in  the  particular  case-^^^) 

811.  If  the  air  given  out  at  the  commencement  of  a  deep  expira- 
tion, and  that  finally  expelled  by  its  forcible  pressure,  be  each  coUected 
in  separate  receivers,  it  will  be  found  that  Uie  latter  gaseous  mixture 
contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  former.  This  phenomenon  is 
explained  by  two  circumstances.  The  deeper  the  air  penetrates  the 
bronchial  ramifications,  the  more  extensive  is  the  sur&ce  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact.  And  since  the  greater  part  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  air-cells  remains  in  the  lungs  for  a  period  longer  than  one  respira- 
tion, the  deep  expiration  finally  expels  air  which  is  more  completely 
changed. 

812.  The  carbonic  acid  is  increased  during  the  period  of  digestion,  as 
well  as  during  violent  bodily  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  use  of  tea,  or  of  alcoholic  drinks.  We  have  already  seen 
(§  341)  that  a  portion  of  this  alcohol  can  pass  off  in  the  form  of  vapour 
with  the  air  expired. 

813..  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  proportion  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  given  out  bears  to  the  oxygen  absorbed,  depends  on  the 
kind  of  respiratoiy  movement  The  time  during  which  the  air  remains 
in  the  lungs,  the  admixture  of  completely  and  incompletely  respired  gases 
expeUed  by  each  expiration,  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  chest,  will 
all  aasist  to  determine  the  result 

814.  On  breathing  with  short,  quick,  and  irregular  pants,  I  found  that 
the  carbonic  acid  given  off  exceeded  the  oxygen  absorbed.  The  volumes 
of  the  former  were  to  those  of  the  latter  as  from  1  to  1-15 — *94,  and  the 
weights  as  from  1  to  -83— *68.  Hence  we  see  that  increasing  the  velocity 
of  breathing  finally  causes  fewer  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  to  disappear, 
than  are  added  of  carbonic  acid.  So  that  if  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
be  nearly  or  quite  unaltered,  this  would  give  us  a  new  cause  for  increased 
volume  of  the  expired  air  (§  785). 

While  conversely,  on  inhaling  deeply,  and  then  expelling  the  air  by  a 
forcible  pressure,  the  carbonic  acid  given  out  was  to  the  oxygen  taken  in, 
as  1  to  1-21 — 1-31  by  volume,  and  1  to  -87 — -95  by  weight 

When  I  filled  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  by  a  strong  inspiration,  and 
after  waiting  till  the  commencement  of  the  respiratoiy  anguish,  expelled 
the  air  under  a  somewhat  increased  pressure,  they  were  to  each  other 
as  from  1  to  1'18 — 1-22  by  volume,  and  from  1  to  '85 — -88  by  weight 

81d.  In  the  earlier  researches  of  Brunner  and  myself  on  respiration, 
we  had  remarked,  that  the  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
furnished  by  ordinary  respiration  approximate, — ^within  certain  limits 
attributable  to  errors  of  experiment — ^to  those  which  would  be  required 
by  the  law  of  difiusion;  although  this  proportion  is  partially  interfered 
with  by  other  conditions — such  us  the  solution  of  the  gases  in  the  blood, 
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mod  the  inequality  of  preesore  in  the  organs  of  reparation.  The  law  of 
diffusion,  which  demands  the  interduinge  of  gases  in  proportions  inversely 
as  the  square  roots  of  their  respeotive  densities,  would  require  1  to  1*176 
by  volume,  and  1  to  '85  by  weight  Five  subsequent  analyses  of  my 
breath, — ^in  which  all  unusual  pressure  and  irregularity  of  requratory 
movement  had  been  as  much  as  possible  avoided — gave  from  1  to  1*112 
— 1*190 :  on  an  average  1  to  1*153.  Thirteen  analyses  of  the  breath  of 
myself  and  eight  other  perscnis,  gave  born  1  to  1*141 — 1*240 :  on  an 
average,  1  to  1*187. 

This  correspondenoe  with  the  difiusive  quantities  rests  upon  the  mere 
comparison  of  the  numbers  found,  and  not,  as  has  been  fr^uently  stated, 
upon  any  theory.  Nor  do  the  proportions  above  mentioned  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  a  constant  mutual  relation  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  can  be  deduced  from  my  experiments.  They  rather  indicate  that 
sensible  differences  may  be  produced  by  too  shmrt  a  sojotun  of  the  air 
in  the  lungs;  and  by  increased  pressure. 

816.  If  the  air  is  detained  in  the  oigans  of  respiration,  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  given  ofl^  certainly  rises.  But 
on  examining  the  time  demanded  for  this,  we  find  that  the  amount  of 
diange  occurring  in  a  given  unit  of  time  is  less  than  in  the  regular  and 
shorter  respirations.  If  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  not  changed,  the 
amount  of  the  gaseous  exchange  in  a  given  time  constantly  diminisheB. 
Its  diminution  is  greater,  the  more  the  previous  times  have  already 
affected  it  Vierordt,  who  discovered  this  law  for  the  carbonic  add, 
repressed  it  by  the  statement^  that  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  from 
the  bloody  uid  contained  in  the  lungs^  were  in  inverse  proportion  to 
each  other. 

817.  Earlier  observers  thought  that  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogea 
were  given  o£l^  or  taken  up.  But  later  researches  on  human  respira- 
tion indicate  that  this  gas  undeigoes  no  change  which  exceeds  the  limits 
of  erroiB  of  observation;  and  that  its  variations,  when  they  occur,  are 
scarcely  *d  per  cent  (or  ^th)  of  the  oxygen  absorbed.  From  their  ob- 
servations on  animals,  Regnault  and  Beiset  state,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  diet,  nitrogen  is  given  off  But  it  never  amounts  to 
^th  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  and  is  generally  even  less  than  ^^th. 
According  to  these  observers,  &sting  birds  may  also  take  up  small  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen.  But  in  mammalia  this  phenomenon  very  rarely 
occurs.  Barral  also  concludes  that  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  are 
expeUed  in  the  human  breath. 

818.  The  breath  sometimes  contains  volatile  organic  matters.  But 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbiuretted  hydrogen  are  not  found  in  it  And  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  under  normal  circumstances,  any  trace  of 
ammonia  is  present 

819«  It  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  establish  a  satis&ctory 
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theory  of  that  gaseous  interchange  which  oooun  in  the  lungB.  According 
to  Yienmlt,  who  mainly  rests  upon  Uie  law  of  Dalton  (§  153),  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off  from  the  blood,  until  the  pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  respiratoiy  air  equals  that  under  which  it  exists  in  the  blood. 
Something  similar  occurs  with  the  nitrogen.  The  oxygen,  which  is 
subject  to  the  same  law,  has,  in  addition,  a  great  affinity  for  oertam 
constituents  of  the  blood.  It  is  therefore  taken  up  in  more  oolMideraUe 
quantity. 

We  hare  seen  ($  153)  that,  according  to  the  PrftoiBan  law,  tiie  pressure 
of  a  gas  essentially  depends  upon  liie  mixture  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Heooe  if  we  make  aa  animal  breatiie  any  other  than  atmospheric  air,  its 
gaseous  exchange  ought  to  be  essentially  altered.  But,  on  the  contraiy, 
Begnanlt  and  Beiset  found  that  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  remained  the 
same,  when  the  animal  occupied  a  space  containing  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  oxygen  as  the  atmosphere.  Even  when  the  nitrogen  of  Uie  atmo- 
sphere was  rq)]aced  by  hydrogen,  the  most  that  could  be  seen  was  a 
smnewhat  greater  absorption  of  oxygen:  in  other  leBpeciB  the  inter- 
change of  gases  remained  unaltered. 

820.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to  start  from  a  purely  diemical  point 
of  view.  According  to  Hiis^  the  blood,  the  constituents  of  which  vary 
with  the  drcumstanoes  of  nutrition,  will  take  up  as  mndi  oxygen  as  its 
nature  allows.  An  increase  or  diminution  of  the  products  of  combustion 
will  assist  to  determine  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  Nitrogen 
will  be  given  off  or  taken  up,  according  as  the  animal  is  in  a  fiisting  state, 
or  eats  a  food  which  is  rich  or  poor  in  this  element 

There  is  no  donbt  that  these  chemical  causes  exert  bxl  important 
influence  upon  the  absolute  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  But 
at  present  we  are  utterly  devoid  of  any  due  by  whidi  we  might  follow 
this  idea  into  detail,  and  thus  render  it  really  fruitful  Beference  has 
chiefly  been  made  to  the  products  obtained  fix>m  carnivorous  or  herbi- 
voibus  animals,  either  during  &sting,  or  after  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of 
food.  But  apart  from  the  fitct  that  old  and  new  observations  exhibit 
numerous  contradictions  in  this  respect,  we  shall  find,  in  treating  of  cuta- 
neous  evaporation,  that  the  gaseous  mixture  which  is  given  off  by  an 
animal  subjected  to  a  general  examination,  may  be  determined  by  causes 
other  than  the  function  of  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  Such  theoretical  views 
can  only  be  based  on  experiments  instituted  by  some  experienced  ob- 
server upon  himself  in  which  he  could  accurately  compare  the  influence 
of  the  respiratory  movemmitB,  and  of  other  collateral  causes. 

821.  We  have  seen  that  every  man  who  breathes  into  an  apparatus 
with  the  necessary  care,  involuntarily  oversteps  the  ordinary  tranquil 
mode  of  respiration.  Hence  almost  all  such  estimates  of  the  absolute 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  somewhat  greater  than  those 
of  an  unconstrained  and  unwatched  respiration. 
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822.  The  most  complete  series  of  researches  on  the  quantities  of  car* 
bonio  acid  given  off  are  those  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  They  foimd  that  the 
absolute  amount  rises  from  8  to  40  years  of  age ;  and  that  in  old  age,  and 
sometimes  even  earlier,  it  is  diminished :  while  it  is  visibly  increased  by  a 
robust  frame  of  body,  by  the  time  of  digestion,  and  by  muscular  movement 

Confining  their  attention  to  its  average  quantity  per  hour,  they  find 
that  a  boy  of  eight  years  gives  off  283  and  one  of  ten  years  385  grains. 
Men  of  from  16  to  60  years  gave  482  to  771  grains ;  and  old  men 
between  the  ages  of  76  and  102,  334  to  499.  Brunner  obtained  493  at 
47,  and  I  found  604  at  33,  years  of  age. 

823.  In  general,  the  female  excretes  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  male. 
Andral  and  Gavarret  also  remarked,  that  the  quantities  remain  nearer  to 
those  of  childhood  during  the  menstrual  period  of  life.  It  is  increased  when 
menstruation  is  absent,  or  is  interrupted  by  pregnancy.  Hannover  also 
found,  that  chlorotic  subjects  exhale  more  carbonic  acid  than  healthy  ones. 

Healthy  girls,  from  10  to  15^  years,  offered  340  to  402  grains  as  the 
quantity  per  hour.  Women  between  15  and  45,  menstruating  r^ularly, 
340  to  397  grains:  while  those  between  38  and  66,  in  whom  the  menses 
had  ceased,  gave  385  to  561  grains. 

824.  The  author^s  body,  weighing  119  lbs.,  gave  oS,  on  an  average,  604 
grains  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  while  the  oxygen  taken  up  amounted  to 
520  grains.  Hence  1  lb.  of  its  weight  corresponded  to  5*068  grains  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off,  and  to  4-368  of  oxygen  consumed. 

825.  The  scarlet  colour  conferred  on  the  dark-red  venous  blood  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
respired  air.  But  future  researches  must  accurately  determine  the  details 
of  this  process.  The  redness  of  the  blood  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
dependent  on  its  corpuscles.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  more 
visible  of  its  respiratory  changes  occur  in  these  structures.  But  the  ieicta 
rather  indicate,  that  the  gases  concerned  in  respiration  make  use  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  as  the  immediate  channel  of  their  entry  or  egress.  For 
it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  is 
dissolved  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  this  fluid 
has  a  double  action;  one  outwards  on  the  respiratoiy  air,  and  one — as  it 
^ere — ^inwards  on  the  large  total  surface  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (§31). 

826.  Putting  out  of  consideration  that  kind  of  suffocation  which  is 
caused  by  a  sudden  check  of  all  the  respiratory  movements,  and  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  return  in  speaking  of  the  nervous  system,  all 
other  instances  of  death  by  suffocation  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  air 
contained  in  the  lungs  is  such  as  to  render  the  normal  interchange  of 
gases  impossible.  For  the  first  condition  of  this  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
free  oxygen.  Hence  an  atmosphere  consisting  only  of  nitrogen,  or  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  which  contains  no  oxygen,  cannot  support  life.  Many 
gases  and  vapours, — such  as  hydrogen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  or  sul- 
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pburetted  hydrogen, — are  more  speedily  hurtful  than  nitrogen.  These 
more  injurious  consequences  are  possibly  due  to  their  quicker  transit 
into  the  blood,  and  to  the  chemical  influences  which  they  probably  exert 
upon  the  blood-corpuscles. 

Suffocation  is  sometimes  induced  by  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  by  smaller  amounts  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  Hence  an  animal 
breathing  in  a  confined  space  prepares  the  poison  which  endangers  its 
own  life.  Or  if  the  outlet  of  the  respiratory  oi^gans  be  occluded  by 
hanging,  or  by  a  mechanical  closure  of  the  glottis,  the  air  contained  in 
the  lungs  loads  itself  with  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  The  following  succession  of  symptoms  then  precedes  death  :  — 
dyspnoea,  violent  but  useless  respiratoiy  movements,  a  darker  colo- 
ration of  the  whole  blood,  blueness  of  all  the  transparent  cutaneous 
vessels,  over-distension  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  head  with  dark  blood, 
expulsion  of  foam  from  the  mouth,  flashing  of  sparks  or  appearance 
of  darkness  before  the  eyes,  giddiness,  tmconsciousness,  spasm  of  the 
&cial  and  lingual  muscles,  general  convulsions,  and  sometimes,  pria- 
pism and  emission  in  the  male,  or  distension  of  the  clitoris  and  internal 
labia  of  the  female.  The  danger  produced  by  glowing  charcoal  does  not 
depend  upon  the  carbonic  acid  alone,  but  also  upon  the  carbonic  oxide 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  air  inspired. 

827.  The  removal  of  the  mechanical  obstruction,  and  the  inhalation  of 
fresh  air,  often  conquer  the  most  threatening  symp- 
toms in  a  short  time.  If  any  small  mammal,  such 
as  a  young  guinea-pig,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  like 
Fig.  136;  and  if  the  cover,  6,  be  shut  air-tight, 
while  the  tube,  c  (f,  is  united  with  an  aspirator  in  a 
state  of  rest,  and  the  cock,  /,  is  shut;  the  animal 
soon  exhibits  abdominal  respiration,  followed  by 
convulsions.  But  even  when  lying  apparently  dead, 
it  may  soon  be  recovered  by  opening  /,  and  setting 
the  aspirator  to  work,  so  as  to  allow  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  stream  of  air  from  c  d  towards  ef. 

828.  Many  elastic  fluids,  such  as  ammonia,  pro- 
duce specific  poisonous  effects.  Still  the  inspiration 
of  this  gas  may  assist  to  overcome  the  dangerous 
effects  produced  by  the  entry  of  other  poisons,  such 
as  cyanogen.  Certain  gases^  such  as  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  make  the 
respiration  more  rapid;  provided  they  are  not  mixed  with  too  large  a 
quantity  of  common  air.  According  to  Zimmermann,  animab  placed  in 
such  a  gaseous  mixture  give  off  more  carbonic  acid,  and  take  up  more 
oxygen.  The  results  of  inhaling  the  vapours  of  sether  and  chloroform 
will  occupy  our  special  attention  in  treating  of  the  nervous  system. 


Fig.  136. 
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829.  Thb  levelling  of  differences  in  temperatare^  the  formation  of 
watery  vapour,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  gaseB,  are  phenomena 
which  occur  on  all  the  external  and  internal  fiur&ceB  surrounded  by  aeri- 
form bodies.  Hence,  far  from  forming  any  exclusiye  characteristic  of 
the  organs  of  req>irationy  they  are  repeated,  with  certain  modifications 
for  varying  coUateitJ  circumstances,  in  the  skin,  the  conjimctiva  of  the 
eye,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  other  cavities  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  vagina.  The  nature  of  the  intestinal  gases 
(§  492)  depends  upon  the  operation  of  these  processes,  in  conjunction 
with  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  relics  of  the  food. 

830.  The  external  integument  enjoys  a  twofold  advantage.  The 
extent  of  its  sur&ce  multiplies  the  points  of  contact  Besides  this,  it 
impinges  upon  masses  of  air  which  are  easily  exchanged  with,  and  re- 
placed by,  other  portions  as  yet  unaltered.  On  this  account,  we  eq>eci- 
ally  speak  of  the  cutaneous  evaporation;  and  of  that  pulmonary  evf^ra- 
tion  which  is  effected  by  the  respiratory  organs.  The  union  of  these 
two  forms  the  total  evaporation,  perspiration,  or  transpiration. 

831.  In  animals  this  total  amount  has  been  determined  by  an  eudiome- 
tric  analysis  of  the  gaseous  mixture  which  the  creature  has  breathed  during 
some  time.  One  method  of  experimenting  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  137. 
The  oat  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  receiver,  h.  One  of  the  two  outlets, 
o,  leads  to  the  tube  of  water, />,  the  carbcmic  apparatus,/,  the  oxygen 
eudiometer,  e,  and  the  aspirator,  a;  while  the  second,  n,  leads  to  the 
siphon,  q,  which  sucks  in  a  compensating  saline  solution  from  the  dish, 
r,  (§  799).  In  this  way  we  get  the  percentage  composition  by  weight  or 
volume  (§  795)  of  the  air  in  A,  which  has  been  altered  by  evaporaticHL 
Knowing  the  capacity  of  A,  and  the  time  during  which  the  animal  has 
occupied  the  receiver,  the  corresponding  absolute  values  (§  822)  may  be 
easily  calculated. 

832.  But  this  mode  of  experimenting  leads  to  serious  inconvenience. 
The  animal  must  repeatedly  inspire  and  expire  the  same  air,  which  thus 
gradually  becomes  loaded  with  carbonic  acid.  This  produoes  irregular 
respiratory  movements,  and  endangers  suffocation,  or  even  death,  if  the 
observation  be  continued  too  long.     The  operation  is  performed  under 
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833.  Regnault  and  Reiset  eDdeavoured  to  avoid  this  obstacle  by  at  once 
driving  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  adding  new  oxygen.  The  apparatus  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose  with  larger  animals  is  shown  by  Fig.  1 38.     The  dog 


a5 

eo 


9 


is  introduced  from  below  into  the  receiver,  A,  which  can  be  hermetically 
closed.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  second  larger  glass  receiver,  B  B',  D  D', 
filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Thus  the  warmth  of  the  receiver.  A,  cannot  vary  in  any  consider- 
able degree  during  the  experiment.  One  of  the  tubes  of  exit,/e  rf,  is 
united  with  the  manometer,  a  be,  which  shows  the  internal  atmospheric 
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tension  (J  83  et  teq.).  And  ghr^  may  be  united  with  the  manometer 
apparatus,  r"  a'  b'  d  d! ;  so  that  when  the  gas  attains  a  higher  pressure, 
part  of  it  can  be  carried  over  for  further  eudiometric  analysis. 

The  two  vessels,  C  C,  are  connected  with  i" i' k'  V  and  /' g'  %kl\  they 
contain  certain  quantities  of  solution  of  potash,  the  carbonic  contents  of 
which  have  been  previously  determined  They  are  united  by  means 
of  an  elastic  tube,  2'S^V>  «^d  are  moved  up  and  down  by  clock- 
work. If  C  be  down,  and  C  up,  the  former  contains  solution  of  potash, 
and  the  latter,  air.  While,  vice  versd,  when  C  occupies  the  lowest  point, 
it  takes  up  the  alkaline  solution,  and  impels  the  air,  deprived  of  its 
carbonic  acid,  back  again  into  the  receiver.  A,  (Fig.  157).  But  since  the 
connecting  tube  of  C  opens  high  up  into  the  receiver,  and  that  of  C  low 
down,  this  alternate  play  withdiuws  the  greatest  part  of  the  expired  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  different  parts  of  the  space  in  which  the  animal  is 
confined. 

The  diminished  volume  of  air  thus  produced  causes  new  oxygen  to 
enter  from  N.  It  comes  through  r"  fi,  passes  through  a  solution  of 
potash  at  M,  and  then  flows  onwards  through  vt/  r,  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  present  in  oo'o"  and  a?  a/  Q'F,  re- 
places the  oxygen  that  passes  over  through  ylaii, 

834.  In  this  apparatus  animals  may  spend  days,  so  that  large  quantities 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  appear  in  the  results.  They  consume  the 
food  introduced  with  them,  and  are  quite  well  after  the  experiment.  Still 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  results  thus  obtained  exactly  correspond 
with  the  normal  conditions. 

For  even  supposing  that  all  succeeds  so  perfectly  as  to  allow  of  no  im- 
portant objection  on  the  physico-chemical  side,  there  remain  some  subor- 
dinate obstacles,  as  well  as  others  which  seriously  affect  the  physiological 
side  of  the  question.  The  recent  urine  of  many  animals  gives  off  carbonic 
acid.  The  proportion  of  fiseces  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 
StiU  these  two  sources  of  error  are  so  inconsiderable  that  Regnault  and 
Reiset  did  not  perceive  any  serious  disturbances  thus  produced.  The 
same  statement  applies  to  the  intestinal  gases  which  are  from  time  to 
time  set  free. 

The  way  in  which  the  animals  breathe  exercises  a  greater  influence.  A 
creature  which,  for  many  hours  and  even  days,  is  in  a  continual  current 
of  an  air  that  is  somewhat  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  must  breathe  differently 
frt)m  what  it  would  in  a  quiet  atmosphere.  It  is  probable  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  mechanism  of  respiration — which  exerts  a  visible 
influence  upon  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  (§  814) — is  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  structure  of  the  thorax,  and  its  other  corresponding 
arrangement&  The  &ct  that  the  animals  seem  in  perfect  health  is  not 
opposed  to  this  conjecture.  If  dogs,  rabbits,  or  mice,  be  exposed  to  a 
current  of  pure  air  conducted  through  the  receiver  by  means  of  the 
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aspirator  (Fig.  155,  p.  267),  they  exhibit,  after  some  time,  abnormal 
respiratory  movements.  It  is  true  that  mice  and  rabbits  will  feed  in  spite 
of  this.  But  a  patient  suffering  from  asthma  or  emphysema  often  breathes 
most  painfully  for  weeks  and  months,  without  losing  either  the  want  of 
food  or  the  chance  of  reooveiy. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  more  delicate  of  these  questions  can  only 
be  decided  by  researches  on  the  human  subject  The  most  deUcate  pointy 
the  influence  of  the  kind  of  breathing,  wiU  only  be  explained  by  the 
experiments  of  practised  inquirers  upon  themselves. 

835.  The  skin,  which  generally  has  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
atmosphere,  warms  its  neighbouring  strata  as  far  as  their  interchange 
with  each  other  wiU  allow  (§  200).  And  at  the  same  time,  watery  vapour, 
which  easily  penetrates  the  dry  cuticle  (§  148),  is  poured  out  firom  the 
nutritive  fluid  and  the  blood.  Its  quantity  will  vary  with  the  saturation 
and  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  as  well  as  with  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  the  skin,  and  the  amount  of  blood  it  contains. 

836.  Experiments  by  the  author  on  himself  gave  an  average  of  2  lbs. 
7^  oz.  to  2  lbs.  8|  oz.  of  water,  as  given  ofl*  by  the  pulmonary  and  cuta- 
neous evaporation  of  his  body  (weighing  from  119  lbs.  2^  oz.  to  114  lbs. 
11|  oz.)  in  the  24  hours.  Barral^),  who  weighed  104  lbs.  8  oz.,  concluded 
that  the  quantity  of  vrater  given  off  by  him  daily  was  from  21b6.8^o&  to 
2  lbs.  13|  oz.  My  estimate  includes  the  carbon  of  the  cutaneous  exhala- 
tion, together  with  the  intestinal  gases,  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  skin, 
and  the  casual  fluids  of  the  mouth.  With  the  exception  of  the  carbon, 
Barral's  numbers  include  the  same  excretions. 

837.  Since  the  watery  vapour  of  the  respired  air  seems  to  amount  to 
less  than  1  lb.,  (§  781)  it  foUows  that  the  skin  gives  off  more  water  than 
the  lungs.  This  &ct  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  physical  properties 
of  the  tissue  itself  (§  148)  as  well  as  by  the  more  rapid  and  free  inter- 
change of  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 

838.  A  small  part  of  this  vapour  depends  upon  the  direct  evaporation 
of  water  contained  in  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  cutaneous  glands  (Tab. 
IV.,  Fig.  63,  i  h  k)  and  hair-follicles  (Tab.  iv.,  Fig.  63,  g).  But  the  greater 
part  of  it  comes  from  the  moister  strata  of  the  cuticle,  the  highly  moist- 
ened corium,  and  its  blood.  Hence,  in  order  to  become  free  (§  126)  it 
has  to  transude  the  dryer  hygroscopic  layers  of  cuticle. 

839.  Since  the  quantity  x>f  water  vaporized  within  a  given  space  of  time 
depends  upon  the  condition  and  change  of  the  atmosphere,  it  not  unfre- 
([uently  happens  that  the  oiganism  gives  off  more  than  is  immediately 
volatilized.  In  this  case  the  skin  is  covered  with  separate  drops  of  sweat* 
which  gradually  run  together.  The  details  of  this  phenomenon  wiU  again 
occupy  our  attention  in  the  study  of  secretion. 

840.  The  simplest  general  view  of  the  results  afforded  by  late  re- 
searches on  the  interchange  of  the  gascis  iu  different  animals,  is  obtained 
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by  bringing  together  the  quantities  per  hour  in  proportion  to  a  pound  of 
corporeal  weight,  and  by  contrasting  the  weight  of  oxygen  absorbed 
with  that  of  carbonic  add  given  o£^  Renault  and  Reiset  assume  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  living  animal  equal  to  that  of  water ;  to  which  I 
have,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  reduced  Erlach*s  estimates.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results : — (See  next  page.) 

Although  Erlach's  experiments  were  made  in  the  confined  space 
described  in  $  831,  which  only  permits  short  periods  of  observation,  still 
in  most  of  the  animals  which  can  be  compared,  his  limits  of  the  absolute 
and  relative  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  approach  those  of  Regnault  and 
Reiset  ($  833).  And  we  meet  with  corresponding  variations,  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  definite  laws.  This  is  a  further  indication  that 
the  mode  of  breathing,  which  cannot  be  closely  followed,  is  an  important 
element  of  the  final  result 

841.  Animals  in  great  want  of  air  give  off  larger  absolute  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  Animals  of  very  small  size,  such  as  mice,  finches,  and 
sparrows,  furnish  much  more  carbonic  acid  than  those  of  greater  bulk. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  animal  heat 

842.  Mammals  and  birds  take  up  by  fiir  the  greater  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  their  lungs :  and  it  is  here  also  that  they  give  off  most  of  their  carbonic 
acid.  According  to  Regnault  and  Reiset,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  fur- 
nished by  the  skin  and  intestine  rarely  amounts  to  ^Jh  of  that  given  off 
by  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fix>gs,  the  cutaneous  transpiration 
plays  the  most  important  part  For  a  long  time,  the  removal  of  the 
lungs  does  not  halve  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour. 

843.  As  regards  the  human  subject,  Scharling  and  Hannover  foimd 
that  the  adult  male  gives  off,  hourly,  from  3*13  to  4*14  grs.  of  carbonic 
add  for  every  pound  of  bodily  weight.  A  woman  gave  3-16,  and  two 
children  5*82  and  6*33  grs. 

844.  Comparing  these  with  the  numbeis  quoted  at  §  840,  it  follows 
that  the  adult  man  gives  off  less  carbonic  acid  than  any  of  the  mamniftl^ 
there  indicated.  A  chief  cause  of  this  difference  probably  lies  in  the 
greater  size  of  his  body.  Besides  this,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
persons  subjected  to  experiment  generally  breathe  more  quietly  than 
these  animals  (§  832).  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  also  understand 
why  the  numbeis  obtained  by  Scharling  and  Hannover  for  the  total 
cutaneous  transpiration  are  less  than  those  foimd  by  Andnd  and  Qavarret, 
Brunner,  and  myself,  for  the  pulmonary  function  only.  The  increase  in 
the  latter  case  was  caused  by  the  use  of  a  special  apparatus  (§  780)  for 
breathing,  which  was  absent  in  Scharling's  and  Hannover's  researches. 

845.  The  observations  made  by  Scharling  prove  that  the  cutaneous 
transpiration  alone  carries  off  but  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Its 
amount  is  from  ^^th  to  ^nd  of  the  quantity  given  off  in  the  lungs.  Hence 
the  skin  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  copious  evolution  of  watery  vapour. 
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846.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  direetlj  to  determine  the 
total  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  carbonic  acid  given  off,  in  the 
pulmonary  and  cutaneous  transpiration  of  the  human  subject  But  in- 
directly, they  have  been  determined  by  Barral,  from  statistical  researches 
which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  in  treating  of  nutrition.  Still  these 
are  necessarily  an  unsafe  basis  (§  286).  And  if,  from  the  absolute 
values  given  by  this  inquirer,  we  calculate  the  elementary  composition 
per  cent  of  the  solid  residuum  of  the  urine  and  fedces,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  the  same  for  all  the  persons  referred  to.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  percentages  are  not  the  results  of  special  examinations, 
but  have  been  reduced  from  one  chief  analysia  But  since  the  various 
kinds  of  food  produce  difierences  in  the  quality  of  the  urine  and  faeces, 
a  new  and  important  source  of  error  is  thus  opened  up. 

We  may  collect  the  estimates  given  by  Barral  as  foUows  : — 


Person,  Age,  and  Bodily  Weight. 

Quantity  in  Twenty-foor  hoon 
expressed  in  ounces. 

Weight  of 
Carbonic  Acid 

to  that  of 
Oxygen  as  1. 

Oxygen  consumed. 

Carbonic  Add 
girenoff. 

Barral  himself  29  yean,  104*8  Ibt. 
The  same           .... 
Male,     59  years,  129*5  lU. 
Female,  32    „      135*     „ 
Boy,        6    „        33-1    ^ 

37-47 

27-3 

31-39 

31-3 

14-95 

43-45 
31-36 
38-42 
35-54 
18-07 

M6 
1-15 
1-23 
1-14 
1-21 

The  average  was  1-17,  which  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  difiu- 
sive  proportion  (§  815).  But  the  reasons  above  mentioned  prevent  us 
from  regarding  these  numbers  as  a  confirmation  of  any  theory. 

847.  Supposing  that  the  somewhat  forced  respiration  in  my  experi- 
ments about  made  up  for  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
cutaneous  exhalation,  it  would  follow  that,  on  an  average,  I  take  up 
28*52  oz.  of  oxygen,  and  give  o£f  331 6  oz.  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  24 
hours.     Here  the  relative  weight  is  1-16. 

848.  Recent  eudiometric  researches  have  not  proved  that  any  consi- 
derable quantities  of  other  gases  escape  through  the  skin.  Volatile 
oi^ganic  matters,  and  even  traces  of  inorganic  compounds,  firequently 
appear.  The  add  smell  generally  difiiised  by  a  perspiring  portion  of 
skin  appears  chiefly  due  to  volatile  &tty  acids ;  as,  for  instance,  caprylio 
acid  (§  310).  The  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  skin,  and  the  sweat,  can 
furnish  abundance  of  the  requisite  materials. 

849.  The  function  of  the  skin  is  capable  of  being,  to  a  certain  extent, 
inverted  by  a  water-bath.  The  surrounding  liquid  not  merely  hinders  or 
restricts  the  interchange  of  air :  it  gradually  soaks  through  the  cuticle 
(§  120)  and  thus  allows  of  endosmose  (§  129).  In  this  way  the  materials 
of  the  bath  reach  the  nutritive  fluid  and  the  blood. 
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SECRETION. 


850.  The  porous  walls  of  the  vessels  permit  a  reciprocal  diffusive 
current  between  the  blood,  which  is  propelled  under  a  certain  pressure, 
and  the  nutritional  fluid,  which  soaks  the  tissues.     If  the  vessels  occupy 
structures  which  abut  on  a  cavity  shut  off"  from  the  outer  air,  they 
will  give  off"  fluids,  until  the  tension  of  these  forms  a  counterpoise  to 
that  of  their  blood,  and  the  chemical  attractions  are 
satisfied.     This  simplest  form  of  secretion  obtains 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
pericardium,  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  vaginal 
tunic  of  the  testicle,  the  synovial  membranes  of  the 
joints,  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  the  bursae 
mucosas  :  —  in  short,  in  all  the  serous  membranes, 
and  their  congeners.     The  relations  of  a  tendinous 
sheath  are  exhibited  in  Fig.  1 39.     Let  a  be  a  tendon, 
the  surfisice  of  which  is  covered  by  the  membranous 
layer  b  c,  reflected  into  the  free  lamella,  d  e.    The 
blood  circulating  \nd  e  will  fill  the  cavity,  /,  with 
fluids,  until  all  active  difference  of  pressure  or  che- 
mical composition  ceases.     And  if  any  collateral 
cause  alters  the  fluid  contained  in  /,  the  portions 
of  blood  circidating  in  the  neighbouring  vessels  are 
always  ready  to  equalize  the  difference. 
85  L  If  the  cavity  that  bounds  the  secreting  membrane  is  open  towards 
one  side,  the  exsudation  may  be  carried  off  or  excreted.     This  absence  of 
the  counter-pressure  which  finally  checks  secretion  in  the  closed  cavity, 
ensures  its  unobstructed  continuance  in  the  open  one.     The  skin,  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  numerous  secreting  glands,  all  possess  this 
important  advantage.      For  instance,  the  bile  furnished  .by  the  liver 
(a,  Fig.  75,  p.  132)  flows  through  the  hepatic  and  biliary  duct  (n  and  r) 
into  the  duodenum  {%),     In  this  way  the  mixture  already  produced  is  no 
obstacle  to  subsequent  secretion. 

852.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
passes  off  in  a  given  unit  of  time  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the  fr^ee 
surfJBU^e.  Hence  nature  increases  this  as  much  as  possible.  The  structure 
of  the  secreting  glands  may  in  great  part  be  thus  explained. 
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853.  Let  UB  suppose  a  b,  Fig.  1 40,  to  be  the  transverse  section  of  a 
plane  limitary  sur&ce ;  if  we  roll  up  a  6  into  c  d  e^  or  fold  it  into 
fg  hikfits  superficies  will  remain  the  same.  But  in  the  two  latter  oases 
the  membrane  possessing  the  surface  occupies  a  smaller  space.  So  that 
if  this  suffice  to  the  object  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  possible  to  compress 
an  active  surfiuse  of  great  extent  into  a  very  small  organ. 

Fio.  140.  Fio.  141. 


854.  The  secreting  membrane,  g  b,  Fig.  141,  may  thus  gain  sur&ce  in 
two  ways.  If  it  expands  into  folds,  villi,  or  other  prominences  (a  b  c), 
these  will  form  a  new  mass,  the  interior  of  which  may  be  occupied  by 
blood-vessels.  But  the  free  surface,  ab  c,  exceeds  the  rectilineal  one,  a  c, 
by  a  certain  amount,  varying  with  its  form.  And  its  secretion  passes 
immediately  into  the  neighbouring  space  at  i  On  the  other  hand,  if  ^  A 
sinks  into  a  depression,  d  e  f,  the  mere  increase  of  sur&ce  is  repeated ; 
but  we  obtain  a  follicle,  which  secretes  its  exsudation,  first  into  k,  and 
thence  into  the  neighbouring  space,  i.  The  first  case  represents  a  simple 
secretion  ;  the  second  a  secretion,  followed  by  an  excretion. 

855.  And  just  as  gills  increase  the  respiratory  sur&ce  by  external  rami- 
fications, and  lungs  by  internal  cavities  (§  725),  so  something  like  this  is 
repeated  in  the  organs  of  secretion.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 

Fio.  142. 


intestine  is  studded  by  numerous  villi,  such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  142. 
These  increase  the  secretion  of  intestinal  mucus,  as  well  as  the  capacity 
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for  absorption.  A  similar  purpose  is  fulfilled  by  folds ;  which  occupy 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  as  weU  as  the  papillsD 
(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  d  e)  of  the  corium,  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
vagina,  and  many  other  parts. 

856.  The  structure  of  the  secreting  glands  is  based  upon  the  formation 
of  depressions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  141.  The  glands  of  the  stomach  exhibited 

n  Fig.  78  offer  one  of  the  simplest  examples.  The  tube  (a)  in  the  walls 
of  which  the  blood-vessels  run  encloses  a  space,  which  opens  by  one  extre- 
mity into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

857.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  surface  can  be  still  more  densely 
packed.  The  secreting  cavity  is  produced  into  a  long  and  small  tube, 
which  is  rolled  up  as  closely  as  possible  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  op);  or  it 
branches  continually  like  a  tree,  into  an  increasing  number  of  subordi- 
nate excretory  ducts,  which  are  compressed  together  in  the  same  manner 
(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  53,  h  c).  The  tubular  glands  are  an  example  of  the  first 
case ;  and  the  ramified,  of  the  second. 

Fig.  143  is  a  diagram  of  a  cutaneous  gland,  such  as  is  called  a  spiral 
or  sweat  gland.  The  common  duct  first  divides  into  two  subordinate 
tubes,  which  are  then  variously  coiled  upon  themselves.  Fig.  144  re- 
presents a  portion  of  the  parotid.     Here  the  branching  continues,  until 

Fig.  U.?.  Fia.  144. 


there  are  none  but  fine  secreting  tubules,  which  are  visible  under  a  low 
magnifying  power.  These  terminate  by  rounded  blind  dilatations,  or 
vesicles.     (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  52,  6.) 

858.  It  is  obvious  that  nature  is  not  exclusively  bound  to  any  of  the 
types  just  described.  We  find,  in  &ct,  that  the  same  organ  of  secre- 
tion sometimes  enlarges  its  sur&ce  in  different  ways.  The  tubes  of  the 
cutaneous  glands  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  52,  n  and  Fig.  143),  and  those  of  the 
kidney,  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  55  and  Fig.  153)  bifurcate  a  few  times  before  they 
attain  a  great  length,  and  become  coiled  up.  The  terminal  vesicles  of 
the  ramified  glands  generally  exhibit  a  smooth  internal  surfiice.     But 
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we  have  already  seen  (§  725)  that  the  pulmonary  veBiclee  poBsees  folds, 
which  additionally  increase  the  respiratory  snr&ce. 

859.  We  have  no  means  of  accurately  determining  the  extent  of 
secreting  sur&ce  contained  in  the  glands.  But  estimates  which  are  rather 
too  small  than  too  large  teach  us,  that  amounts  are  often  attained  in 
this  way,  such  as  seem  incredible  at  first  sight  The  secreting  surfiu^e  of 
one  parotid  gland  may  be  set  down  as  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  skin. 
A  testicle  presents  about  2^  square  feet,  a  kidney  about  48  J,  and  a  lung 
at  least  G^- 

860.  The  quantity,  velocity,  and  quality,  of  the  blood  that  circulates 
in  a  secreting  organ,  must  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the 
exsiidation  itsel£  The  kidneys,  which  are  intended  for  the  rapid  re- 
moval of  superfluous  water,  are  therefore  supplied  by  the  wide  renal 
arteries.  The  large  circumference  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (a.  Fig.  87, 
p.  174)  has  also  the  object  of  allowing  as  much  blood  as  possible  to  be 
carried  to  the  lungs  in  a  short  time.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  a 
gland  provided  with  more  numerous  capillaiy  veasels  may  furnish  a  very 
difierent  secretion,  since  the  dilatation  of  the  channel  (§  689)  diminishes 
velocity  (§  106)  and  permits  a  different  process  for  equalizing  difiiision. 
If  the  channels  of  the  blood  are  so  arranged  that  pressure  is  raised  or 
depressed,  we  get  a  second  important  influence.  We  shall  hereafter  find 
that  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  best  seen  in  the  kidneys  and  the  liver. 
The  instance  of  the  bile  plainly  shows  what  an  influence  is  exerted  by  the 
admixture  of  the  blood  upon  the  quality  of  the  secretion :  since  the  liver 
which  prepares  it  ofiers  a  marked  exception  to  the  other  glands,  in  being 
supplied  with  blood  fi-om  the  portal  vein,  instead  of  firom  the  arterial 
system. 

861.  The  coats  of  the  vessels,  the  limitaiy  membrane,  and  the  endo- 
thelium, of  the  glandular  ducts,  form  a  partition,  the  molecular  consti- 
tution of  which  probably  plays  an  important  part  in  all  excretory  pro- 
cesses. Hitherto  this  subject  has  not  received  a  very  careful  physical 
investigation.  But  one  may  foresee  that  the  truth  will  only  be  brought 
to  light  by  very  round-aliout  ways.  For  the  tunics  of  the  finest  excretory 
canals  are  too  minute  to  be  sul)jected  to  special  experiments  on  their 
diffusive  capacity.  Their  physical  characters  are  often  essentiaUy  altered 
shortly  after  death.  It  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  imitate  in  frag- 
ments of  the  dead  body,  those  collateral  conditions  of  pressure,  current, 
and  proper  egress,  which  exist  during  life.  And  finally,  it  is  evident  that 
the  operations  producible  by  independent  contraction  cannot  possibly  be 
repeated  in  the  dead  parts. 

862.  Recent  microscopic  researches  strongly  indicate  that  many  se- 
cretions are  the  result  of  still  more  complicated  phenomena.  The 
interior  of  the  stomach-tube  of  the  pig  (which  is  represented  highly 
magnified  by  Fig.  145),  is  covered  by  cylindrical  epithelia  apposed  to 
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each  other  like  a  palisade.  And  the  gastric  juice  which  they  secrete  is 
not  a  mere  chemical  solution,  but  a  mixture  of  a  mucous  fluid  with 
granules,  nuclei,  and  cells.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  something  similar 
to  this  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  mucus.     A  homogeneous  fluid  which 

exsudes  firom  the  blood-veasels  dissolves  cer- 

^'^'  ^^^'  tain  constituents  of  the  epithelia  that  are 

<  ^  simultaneouslj  produced ;  while  others  are 

\      mechanically  mixed  with  it,  to  form  a  solid 

^    residuum.     Hence  the  resulting  secretion 

contains  three  constituents,  a  fluid  which 

is  rapidly  secreted,  the  dissolved  products 

of  an  endothelium  which  is  more  slowly 

produced,  and  insoluble  relics  of  these  or 

other  structures. 

863.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  testicles,  also  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  many  of  the  compounds 
found  in  the  secretions  formerly  occupied 
the  interior  of  gland-cells.     The  human 
Fig  146      liv©' contains  a  great  number 
of  peculiar  cells,  some  forms  of 
which  are  shown  in  Fig.  146, 
as  they  appear  under  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  255  diame- 
ters.     These    often   contain 
yellow  globules,  or  yellowish  masses,  of 
indefinite  outline,  possessing  the  chemical 
qualities  of  certain  constituents  of  the  bile. 
The  cells  in«the  kidney-tubes  of  many  in- 
vertebrata  (compare  Tab.  Y.  Fig.  45,  a)  contain  granules  of  uric  add. 
The  moving  seminal  elements — wrongly  called  spermatic  animalcules — 
(Tab.  V.  Fig.  76)  are  begun  in  parent-ceUs,  which  gradually  break  up  and 
disappear.     Here  Nature  works  by  a  continuous  slow  growth  during  the 
period  of  rest.     So  that  materials,  which  require  a  long  time  for  their 
development,  can  be  thrown  off  at  any  time  with  great  rapidity.     From 
these  and  similar  fiusts  many  observers  conclude,  that  the  formation  of 
parent-cells  is  an  important  sign  of  secretory  activity. 

864.  The  question  has  frequently  been  raised,  whether  the  action  of 
the  glands  is  based  upon  mere  phenomena  of  filtration  and  diffusion,  or 
upon  more  recondite  organic  processes.  This  inquiry  may  to  a  great  extent 
be  answered  by  what  we  have  already  seen.  The  original  fluid  mixture 
comes  firom  the  blood  and  the  nutritional  fluid.  The  result  will  therefore 
be  greatly  determined  by  the  surplus  pressure  of  these  juices,  and  by  the 
chftn^cter  of  the  partitions  (§861).     These  are  simple  physical  actions. 
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the  effects  of  which  must  vary  with  the  structure  aud  circumstances  of 
the  secretory  oiigans.  This  may  perhaps  explain  why  many  serous  secre- 
tions contain  large  quantities  of  salts  (§  143) ;  why  the  urea  ptencnudy 
formed  in  the  blood  passes  off  almost  exclusively  by  tLe  urine  without 
any  decomposition ;  and  why  the  yellow  ookmr  of  this  fluid,  and  of  the 
bile,  is  wanting  in  the  saliya  and  the  different  kinds  of  mucus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fiids  mentioned  in  §  863  show  that  many  secretions 
require  the  oiganic  development  of  cells.  If  there  is  not  time  for  this 
process^  the  secreted  fluid  has  a  watery  and  more  or  less  abnormal 
constitution. 

865.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that  some  serous  or  mucous  fluids  are 
given  off  at  various  parts  of  the  body.  But  others  can  only  be  prepared 
by  special  glands.  The  sperm  is  only  produced  in  the  testidee.  And 
since  the  human  spermatic  artery  is  distinguished  fi-om  all  others  by  its 
great  length  and  small  width,  one  might  imagine  that  the  peculiarities 
of  circulation  thus  produced  essentially  aided  the  development  of  the 
secretion.  But,  in  most  animals,  this  arrangement  is  absent  And 
Berthold*s  experiments  show  that,  in  birds,  the  proper  vascular  and 
nervous  connection  is  not  essentiaL  For,  after  allowing  the  excised 
testicle  of  a  cock  to  become  attached  to  the  intestine,  he  found  that  it 
still  contained  spermatic  elements.  Hence  the  structure  of  the  spermatic 
tubes,  and  their  previous  contents,  together  suffice  to  this  continuance 
of  development 

866.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  tubes  of  a  gland 
offers  a  certain  obstacle  to  subsequent  secretion.  But»  in  most  instances, 
the  open  ducts  prevent  the  accession  of  a  counter-pressure  sufficient  to 
check  all  further  exsudation.  Now,  since  towards  the  blind  extremities 
of  the  ramified  glands  their  sur&ce  increases,  and  the  sum  of  the  cali- 
bres of  the  subordinate  tubes  is  greater  than  that  of  their  trunk,  the  con- 
tinuous process  of  secretion  furnishes  ekviad  iergo  (§  545),  which  propels 
their  fluid  contents  with  an  increasing  velocity  (§  106).  But  as  this 
alone  would  rarely  offer  a  sufficiently  certain  or  rapid  means  of  pro- 
pulsion, nature  aids  it  by  others. 

867.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  larger  glands,  such  as  the  ureters 
(u.  Fig.  119,  p.  208)  or  seminal  ducts,  are  capable  of  vermicular  move- 
ments as  rapid  and  vigorous  as  those  of  the  intestine  (§  399).  Under 
the  microscope,  unstriped  muscular  fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  59)  may  be 
seen  in  their  middle  coat  It  is  true  that  the  smaller  ducts  of  glands 
generally  exhibit  an  uniform  middle  tunic  (Tab.  V.  Fig&  64,  a,  65,  b). 
Still  we  shall  find  that  this  does  not  disprove  their  contractile 
power. 

868.  The  contraction  of  neighbouring  muscles  sometimes  extrudes  the 
contents  of  excretory  oigans.  It  is  probable  that  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation act  thus  upon  the  parotid  gland.     But  nature  does  not  trust 
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exclusively  to  such  assistance.     All  these  glands  ctm  give  out  lai^ 
quantities  of  fluid,  even  when  the  neighbouring  muscles  are  at  rest 

869.  The  Secretion  of  the  Skin. — The  comparative  extent  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface  varies  greatly  at  different  periods  of  life.  We  have  already 
seen  that  (§  89)  the  skin  of  an  adult  man  forms  a  sur&ce  of  about 
2325  to  2550  squai*e  inches.  Hence  one  pound  of  the  body  corresponds 
to  about  20  square  inches,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  its  volume  to  from  -58 
to  '74  square  inches.  While  a  new-bom  female  infant,  with  a  weight  of 
31bs.  14^  ounces,  and  a  bulk  of  105*76  cubic  inches,  presented  a  cuta- 
neous sur&ce  of  185  square  inches.  So  that  a  pound  of  its  weight,  and 
a  cubic  inch  of  its  volume,  had  a  sur&ce  of  47*44  and  1*75  square 
inches  respectively.  This  difference  does  not  exclusively  depend  upon 
the  greater  development  of  the  adult  skeleton;  but  appears  rather 
connected  with  the  facty  that  small  bodies  have  proportionably  larger 
sur&ces.* 

870.  We  have  already  (§  839)  learnt  the  chief  condition  under  which 
sweat  is  poured  out.  Since  the  skin  warms  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
watery  vapour  is  constantly  passing  off,  even  when  the  air  is  saturated 
with  vapour  at  its  own  temperature  (§191).  In  sweating,  the  oi^ganism 
seta  free  larger  quantities  of  fluid.  In  general,  the  act  is  due,  either  to  a 
greater  distension  of  the  skin  with  blood,  or  to  an  alteration  in  its 
porosity,  or  to  an  union  of  both  these  cau8e8.t 

871.  Many  have  supposed  the  sweat  to  be  formed  by  the  glands 
represented  in  Fig.  143,  p.  264,  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  42,  t  to  ;>),  and  which, 
frx>m  the  twisting  of  their  excretory  ducts,  have  been  named  spiral  glands. 
Indeed  they  are  often  expressly  called  the  sweat-glands.  It  is  certainly 
probable  that  a  liquid  secretion  would  exsude  frx)m  the  6*00  openings 
of  these  gland-tubes  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  42,  t)  more  easily  than  it  would  pene- 
trate the  dense  cutaneous  tissues  themselvea  But  since  sweat  is  often 
poured  out  in  places  where  few  or  none  of  these  tubes  are  present,  the 
skin  itself  must  form  its  means  of  egress. 

872.  The  sweat  is  one  of  the  most  dilute  fluids  of  the  body  (§  34). 
Its  solid  residue  forms  but  j  to  1  per  cent  It  contains  chloride  of 
sodium  and  ammonium,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  other  salts,  and 
organic  matters.  It  also  contains  epithelial  scales  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  32)  and 
fatty  substances;  which  are  due  to  the  admixture  of  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  remarkably  sour  smell  of  many  kinds  of  sweat 
appears  to  depend,  partly  on  acetic  acid,  partly  on  volatile  fatty  acids 
(§  848). 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  this  well  known  fiict  by  an  example.  A  sphere  baring  a 
radius  of  1  inch  would  possess  a  sur&ce  and  capacity  of  12*6  square,  and  4*2  cubic,  inches 
respectively;  which  would  be  increased  to  50*4  and  33*6  in  one  having  a  radius  of  2  inches. 
So  that  each  inch  of  volume  would  correspond  to  1 4  of  surfiice  in  the  laiger,  and  3  in  the 
smaller,  body. — Editor. 

f  These  vaporous  and  liquid  secretions  are  often  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the 
insensible  and  sensible  perspiration. — Editor. 
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873.  When  sweat  ceases  to  bo  produced,  the  water  and  other  volatile 
compounds  which  have  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  body  gradually 
evaporate.  Other  substances  are  precipitated  in  the  solid  form ;  so  that 
microscopic  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  1)  or  other  salts 
are  sometimes  found  on  and  between  loosened  scales  of  the  cuticle  (Tab. 
IV.  Fig.  62,  i,c,  a). 

874.  Violent  perspiration  gets  rid  of  so  much  water  that  the  necessity 
of  compensation  is  evinced  by  thirst;  and  the  quantity  of  urine  is  visibly 
diminished.  Many  morbid  phenomena  indicate  that  the  conditions  under 
which  sweat  is  poured  out  are  not  yet  accurately  known.  Persons  suffering 
from  subcutaneous  dropsy  usually  exhibit  a  dry  skin.  Sweat  concludes 
many  febrile  attacks.  Copious  perspiration  often  accompanies  fatal  dege- 
nerations of  the  in&ntile  brain.  The  vascularity  and  temperature  of  the 
skin  do  not  always  vary  in  proportion  to  these  alterations.  The  cold  sweat 
which  accompanies  vomiting  or  syncope  is  an  instance  of  this  fact  In 
these  cases  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  porosity  of  the  organic 
partition,  which  depends  upon  the  nervous  system,  plays  an  important  part 

875.  Many  portions  of  the  skin  possess  special  glands  which,  from  the 
&tty  matter  they  secrete,  are  called  sebaceous.  Those  which  secrete  the 
wax  of  the  ear  are  constructed  after  the  type  of  the  tubular  glands 
(figured  in  Fig.  143,  p.  264).  The  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids  form 
tubes,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  studded  with  lateral  vesicles  (Tab. 
IV.  Fig.  52).  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  small  glands  which 
accompany  the  hairs  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63,  hik)  ramify  like  a  tree,  and  ter- 
minate by  globular  heads.  They  pour  their  fiitty  contents  into  the 
cavity  out  of  which  the  hair  passes  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63,  g) :  while  other 
larger  glands,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  alas 
nasi,  in  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  in  the  labia  pudendl,  open  immedi- 
ately upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  skin. 

876.  The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  hair  furnish  a  &tty  mixture  which 
anoints  its  shafl,  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  39,  Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63,  cd)  making  it 
smoother  and  more  pliant  It  thus  forms  a  kind  of  pomatum,  provided 
by  nature  itself.  Its  superfluous  part,  together  with  the  fatty  secretion  of 
other  sebaceous  glands,  becomes  mixed  with  the  desquamated  scales  of 
the  cuticle  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  32).  This  mixture,  the  &t  of  which  is  easily 
altered  by  the  atmosphere,  forms  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  skin, 
and  the  wax  of  the  auditory  duct  The  &tty  substance  on  the  corona  of 
the  glans  penis  is  produced  by  the  simple  sebaceous  glands  of  this  part. 

877.  Serous  secretions.  To  this  class  belong  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
shut  serous  sacs  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  membranes,  the  pericardium, 
the  pleura,  and  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle.  We  have  already  (§  850) 
learnt  the  cause  which  normally  limits  their  quantity :  in  many  morbid 
states  they  are  greatly  increased ;  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  dropsy  of  the 
particular  sac  affected. 
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878.  The  fluids  under  confiideratioii  generallj  form  limpid,  colourless, 
or  at  most  fiuntlj  jellowisb,  solutions.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
epithelial  scales  they  sometimes  contain  are  not  the  results  of  a  desquama- 
tion which  occurs  after  death.  Most  of  them  have  1  to  2  per  oentof  solid 
residuum,  which  generally  contains  albumen  and  other  oiganio  matters, 
with  what  is  often  a  yeiy  large  proportion  of  ashy  constituents.  Their 
mechanical  use  has  (§  94)  alr^y  been  explained. 

879.  The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  closely  resembles  the  serous 
secretions.  It  also  contains  less  than  2  per  cent  of  solid  matters;  in 
which  the  chloride  of  sodium  amoimts  to  nearly  half  as  much  again  as 
the  organic  compounds.  In  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  vitreous  sub- 
stance the  above  proportion  of  this  salt  is  increased.  And  Millon  found 
that  both  these  fluids  contain  urea. 

880.  Mucua. — It  has  already  been  remarked  (§  862)  that  mucus  is  not 
a  simple  secretion.  A  dilute  and  richly  saline  ezsudation  dissolves  those 
epithelial  cells  which  are  not  too  homy;  and  thus  acquires  a  mucous 
character.  Hence  we  find  it  mechanically  mixed  with  fine  granules; 
with  the  nuclear  structures  called  mucous  corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  31,  d) ; 
and  often,  with  perfect  or  half-corroded  cells.  The  contactive  efiects  of 
many  kinds  of  mucus  probably  depend  upon  these  variable  constituents 
(§  418).  These  facts  also  explain  why,  when  the  secretion  of  the  nose  is 
hiuried  by  the  contact  of  cold  air  or  by  catarrh,  a  thin  saline  mixture 
is  poured  out 

881.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  quality  of  mucus  is  liable  to  great 
variation.  The  ordinary  mucus  of  the  nose  contains  from  88  to  94  per 
cent  of  water,  and  that  of  the  pulmonaiy  membrane  about  95;  while  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  secreted  more  copiously,  has  98  to  99  per  cent. 
The  compounds  afterwards  added  by  solution  generally  cause  the  oiganic 
to  predominate  over  the  ashy  constituenta 

882.  Mucus  is  produced  in  two  ways:  in  special  ^ands,  or  on  icee  sur- 
&ces.  The  former  may  either  simply  increase  the  secreting  surfitce,  or 
may  assist  to  prepare  special  juices,  which  are  subsequently  mixed  with 
the  rest  of  the  mucus.  To  the  latter  class  probably  belong  the  cylin- 
drical follicles  of  Lieberkuehn ;  which  crowd  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  which  are  represented  by  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  147).  They  form  a  mass  below,  while  the  intestinal  villi 
project  above :  so  that  both  the  types  of  increase  of  surfieice  exhibited 
in  our  diagram  (Fig.  141,  p.  263)  are  here  present  together.  The  glands 
of  Brunn, — ^which  occupy  the  duodenum,  and  terminate  by  dilatations  like 
grapes  upon  a  stalk, — ^probably  furnish  a  mixture  different  firom  the 
neighbouring  intestinal  mucus.    Their  outline  is  represented  by  Fig.  148. 

883.  As  yet  we  know  very  little  about  the  import  of  those  shut  cap- 
sules, which  are  irregularly  met  with  in  many  mucous  membranes.  They 
arc  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  stomach  and  intestine;  where  they 
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are  called  lenticular^  solitary,  and  aggregated  glands.  To  these  also 
belong  the  glanduUe  Nabothi  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
The  Peyerian  patches  are  aggregations  of  vesicles,  such  as  are  represented 
by  the  globular  enlargements  in  Fig.  142.  Cylindrical  follicles  of  Lie- 
berkuehn  are  also  Ibund  around  them.  And,  according  to  Bruecke,  the 
absorbents  of  the  intestine  may  be  injected  from  their  interior. 


Fig.  147. 


Fio.  148. 


884.  Each  of  these  closed  vesicles  contains  a  mucous  and  usually  alkaline 
fluid ;  in  which  we  again  find  a  mechanical  admixture  of  cells,  nuclei,  and 
granules.  Since  in  many  dead  bodies  they  are  very  numerous,  while  in 
others  they  are  very  few,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  their  number  depends 
upon  secondary  causes,  of  which  we  are  as  yet  almost  ignorant  But  it 
is  probable  that  their  disappearance  is  due  to  their  contents  being  either 
absorbed  during  life,  or  poured  out  from  a  rupture  which  occurs  after 
death. 

885.  The  difierent  kinds  of  mucus  are  useful  either  by  their  mechanical 
or  chemical  properties.  We  have  already  (§  80)  seen  that  they  greatly 
reduce  the  obstacle  which  friction  offers.  Many  of  them  have  the  power 
of  uniting  bubbles  of  air  into  a  kind  of  emulsion  (§  493),  so  as  to  present 
a  frothy  appearance.  Others,  such  as  the  intestinal  mucus,  contribute  to 
the  minute  division  of  the  &ts  and  the  residue  of  the  food  (§  365).  All 
of  them  protect  the  surfaces  they  clothe  from  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
fluids  with  which  they  are  in  contact ;  such  as  the  atmospheric  air,  the 
bile,  the  urine,  or  the  menstrual  blood.  Finally,  the  chemical  qualities 
of  some  particular  kinds  of  mucus  endow  them  with  contactive  powers. 

886.  The  characters  of  the  synovia^ — which  is  furnished  by  the  synov'^i 
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membranes,  and  collects  in  the  articular  cavities  of  the  joints — ^place  it,  as 
it  were,  midway  between  the  serous  and  mucous  secretions.     It  forms  an 
alkaline,  colourless,  or  faintly  yellowish  mixture;  the  tenacity  of  which, 
according  to  Frerichs,  ^)  depends  upon  mucus.     Here  again  the  mucous 
character  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  epithelia:  and,  according  to  this 
observer,  it  increases  with  the  frequency  of  movement     In  the  latter  case 
the  density  of  the  synovia  therefore  increases.     That  of  the  knee-joint  of 
a  stall-fed  ox  contained  97  per  cent  of  water;  while  that  of  an  animal 
which  had  spent  the  whole  summer  at  pasture  had  but  95  per  cent. 
Mucus,  albumen,  and  other  organic  matters  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known — together  with  fat,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphates  and  phosphates 
of  the  alkaHs,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  earthy  phosphates — are  found  in  the 
fresh  fluid,  and  in  the  ashes  of  its  solid  residuum.     Microscopic  research 
teaches  that  the  mechanical  admixture  consists  of  fragments  of  epithe- 
lium.    At  any  rate  this  is  the  case  with  synovia  obtained  after  death. 
The  fat  globules  sometimes  remarked  seem  to  be  only  aggregated  by 
violence. 

887.  The  fluid  is  prepared  by  the  synovial  membranes  themselves, 
and  not  by  any  special  glandular  structures  imbedded  in  them.  The 
Haversian  glands  of  the  kneo  joint  are  mere  cushions  of  fat  But,  in  this 
joint,  certain  free  portions  of  the  synovial  membrane  are  clothed  with 
villi,  which  increase  the  secreting  surface. 

888.  The  synovial  membranes  of  many  joints,  (such  as  those  of  the 
shoulder,  the  knee,  and  often  the  hip),  are  prolonged  into  supplementary 

sacs  called  bursas  mucosce.   According  to  Weber,  when 
Fio.  149.  w^Q  knee-joint  is  filled  by  a  congealed  mass,  it  has  the 

shape  represented  in  Fig.  149.  A  mucous  bursa,  a, 
passes  under  the  common  tendon,  6,  of  the  extensor 
femoris;  and  a  second  and  third  (c  and  d)  run  with 
those  of  the  hamstring  muscles.  Thus,  according  to 
the  difleronce  of  position,  the  viscid  synovia  which 
diminishes  friction  (§  80)  can  either  pass  into  these 
supplementary  sacs,  or  can  retreat  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint 

889.  The  closed  hursae  mticosce,  and  the  sheaths 
(§  850)  frequently  found  under  the  muscles  and 
tendons,  contain  a  fluid  similar  to  synovia.    Hitherto, 
however,   its  properties  have   not   been  further  examined.     But  it  is 
probable  that  it  also  is  a  serous  fluid,  which  only  becomes  viscid  subse- 
quently. 

890.  The  lachrymal  secretion. — The  opposite  wood-cut  (Fig.  150)  repre- 
sents the  left  human  eye.  Tlie  lachrymal  gland  (a),  consisting  of  an 
upper  and  lower  division,  occupies  the  upper,  outer,  and  anterior  part  of 
the  orbit.     It  belongs  to  that  class  of  secreting  organs  which  ramify, 
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find  end  by  vedcular  dilatations  (Fig.  144,  p.  264).  Delicate  excretory 
ducts  convey  its  fluid  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Here  it  reaches 
the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  small  space  which  lies  between  the  surface 
of  the  eye  (6,  c,  d)  and  the  eyeHds  {e  and/).  From  hence  it  is  con- 
ducted onwards  by  a  twofold  process.  It  advances  in  the  fissure  of  the 
conjunctiva^  just  as  water  rapidly  spreads  between  two  moistened  glass 
plates  in  dose  apposition  to  each  other.  Besides  this,  it  mixes  with  the 
fluid  previously  present 

891.  Several  other  secretory  organs  in  this  situation  furnish  mixtures 
of  different  kinds,  which  are  united  with  the  product  of  the  lachrymal 
glands.  The  co^jimctiva  itself — which  clothes  the  sur&ce  of  the  cornea 
(6,  Fig.  150),  the  sclerotic  {d),  and  the  interior  of  the  eyelids, — adds  a 
fluid;  which  is  chiefly  secreted  by  its  more  vascular  parts,  and  by  the 
few  mucous  glands  it  contains.  The  Meibomian  glands  imbedded  in  the 
eyelids  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  152)  prepare  a  &tty  secretion,  which  is  poured 
out  at  their  margins.  The  glandular  caruTunUa  lachiymctlis  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  (^,  Fig.  150),  probably  adds  another  mucous  secretion. 

892.  Since  the  fluid  covering  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  variable 
quantity  will  evaporate  (§  186).  A  special  apparatus  carries  the  remainder 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

893.  On  everting  the  margin  of  either  eyelid  before  a  mirror,  we 
observe  a  dark  pointy  called  the  punctum  Idchrymale  {h  i.  Fig.  150).     It 

Fio.  160. 
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is  the  aperture  of  a  small  excretory  duct,  the  lachrymal  canal  The  two 
canals  {k  and  Z,  Fig.  150),  open  into  the  lachrymal  sac  (m),  which  passes 
off  into  the  lachrymal  duct  (n).  This  finally  opens  into  the  nasal  fossa, 
below  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

894.  The  propulsion  of  the  tears  is  aided  by  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  act  of  winking.  They  thus  pass  into  the  lachrymal  canals  {k  I,  Fig. 
150),  the  lachrymal  sac  (m),  and  the  lachrymal  duct  (n),  to  discharge 
themselves  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  mingle  with  the  mucus  there. 
The  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  36),  which  occupies 
the  surfoce  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  continued  into  the 
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lachrymal  duct  and  sac.     If  the  current  it  produce  be  directed  down- 
wards, it  will  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  tears. 

895.  Afany  observers  have  supposed  that  the  respiratory  movem^itB 
also  assist  this  propulsion.  The  lower  outlet  (o)  of  the  lachiymal  duct  (n) 
often  possesses  a  more  or  less  complete  fold,  which  is  capable  of  acting  as 
a  valve.  It  permits  fluids  to  pass  unhindered  from  the  lachrymal  duct 
into  the  nasal  cavity.  While  if  air  or  any  other  substance  attempts  to 
take  the  reverse  direction,  it  shuts.  It  is  therefore  imagined,  that  the 
draught  which  accompanies  inspiration  (§  735,  et  seq,)  assists  the  passage 
of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  while  the  valve  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  or 
mucus  during  strong  expiration. 

896.  From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  a  more  or 
less  continuous  stream  of  tears  runs  from  the  outer  towards  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  Apart  from  evaporation  (§  892),  the  qiiantities  received 
and  discharged  are  equaL  Thus  the  eye  is  only  maintained  moist; 
neither  swimming  in  tears,  nor  allowing  any  surplus  to  pass  out  between 
the  eyelids.  And  since  the  Meibomian  glands  open  upon  the  margin 
of  the  eyelid,  their  &tty  secretion  enables  the  surfieuse  in  this  situation  in 
some  extent  to  resist  the  passage  of  watery  fluid. 

897.  Sometimes  the  tears  are  secreted  so  copiously,  that  the  current 
towards  the  nasal  cavity  becomes  insufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  fluid. 
A  large  quantity  therefore  collects  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  finally 
emerges  from  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids.  This  unusual  mode  of  dis- 
charge constitutes  weeping,  an  act  which  has  some  analogy  to  that  of 
sweating  (§  839). 

898.  Another  abnormal  form  of  discharge  is  seen  in  lachrymal  fistula. 
When  the  lachrymal  duct  (n  o.  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  is  obstructed,  the  sac  (m) 
is  distended  by  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  fluid,  a  &ct  which 
proves  that  the  act  of  inspiration  is  not  the  exclusive  condition  of  its 
passage  hither.  An  external  fistulous  opening  is  thus  finally  produced, 
the  closure  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  chemical  irritation  of  the  tears 
that  constantly  pass  through  it.  If  the  natural  outlet  is  restored,  the 
supplementary  opening  gradually  becomes  less  disturbed  by  the  passage 
of  the  injurious  secretion,  and  so  heals  up. 

899.  The  quantity  of  tears  which  moistens  the  coi\j\mctival  sac  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  repose,  is  too  small  to  be  subjected  to  analysis.  Hence 
the  only  fluids  which  have  been  used  in  physico-chemical  researches  are 
those  poured  out  diuing  weeping ;  i,  e.,  during  a  flow  of  tears  excited 
by  unusual  collateral  causes.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  mixture, 
which  is  prepared  and  poured  out  with  unusual  rapidity,  would  contain 
more  water  and  salts,  and  lees  mucus,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances 
(§864). 

According  to  Frerichs  this  dilute  secretion  consists  of  98-7  to  99  per 
cent  of  water.      It  contains  epithelia,  and  sometimes  fatty  substances. 
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together  with  mechanical  admixturea.  Its  organic  matters  consist  partly 
of  albuminous  and  mucous  substances.  In  its  ashes  are  found  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalis  and  earths. 

900.  In  morbid  states,  the  foreign  admixtures  may  exceed  the  original 
solid  residuum.  On  collecting  the  turbid  fluid  which  constantly  flowed 
from  a  blind  human  eye,  I  found  that  it  left  5*9  per  cent  of  residue. 
It  contained  nimierous  more  or  less  perfect  epithelial  scales,  very  small 
&tty  molecules,  crystalline  structures  (in  all  probability  chiefly  inoiganic 
salts  which  had  only  been  precipitated  on  standing),  and  minute  mole- 
cular corpusdes,  the  exact  nature  of  which  could  not  be  determined. 

901.  The  crust  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
especially  in  the  morning,  contains  large  quantities  of  more  or  less  perfect 
epithelial  scales,  with  small  granules  and  oil-globules.  Hence  in  many 
respects  it  resembles  the  wax  of  the  ear,  and  the  sebaceous  secretion  of 
the  skin  (§  875).  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  so  arranged,  that  the  eyelids 
exert  a  pressure,  which  tends  to  propel  the  substances  contained  in  the 
conjunctival  sac  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  flow  of  the 
tears  is  thus  fiudlitated  from  its  very  commencement  (§  894).  In  this 
way  a  particle  of  dust  which  has  &llen  into  the  eye,  after  some  time 
passes  to  its  inner  angle.  The  same  &ct  explains  why  the  crusts  just 
mentioned  are  oflener  met  with  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  than  at  the 
mai^gins  of  the  eyelids. 

902.  From  the  above  statements  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  eye  remains 
moist,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  or  the  loss  of 
a  great  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  idea  that  the  aqueous  humour 
transudes  the  cornea  to  gain  the  conjunctiva  has  little  support  ftom 
theory;  and  receives  none  Gcom  the  experiments  instituted  by  Frerichs. 

903.  The  saliva, — ^A  series  of  large  glands  fiimish  the  secretions 
called  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  fluid.  Each  of  the  two  parotids  forms 
a  tolerably  flat  mass,  which  is  thicker  posteriorly,  and  lies  before  and 
beneath  the  ear.  The  duct  of  each  opens  on  the  inner  surfitce  of  the 
cheek,  opposite  the  first  or  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
duct  of  each  of  the  two  submaxillary  glands  behind  and  beneath  the 
lower  jaw  opens  by  an  orifice  near  the  framtUum  lingucB.  Each  of  the 
two  sublingual  glands  has  a  number  of  eflerent  canals,  which  also  open 
beneath  the  tongue.  Occasionally  some  of  these  are  united  with  others 
fit)m  the  submaxillary  glands,  to  form  a  single  duct  The  lingual  glands 
are  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  The  pancreas  (p  q^  Fig.  551, 
p.  280)  empties  itself  into  a  duct  which  opens  into  the  descending  portion 
of  the  duodenum  {%), 

904.  Taking  the  volume  of  the  sublingual  gland  as  1,  the  submaxillary 
has  a  bulk  of  4,  the  parotid  from  8  to  9,  and  the  pancreas  27  to  28. 
Thus  the  salivary  glands  of  both  sides  form  a  total  of  27  :  or  something 
less  than  the  single  pancreas. 
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905.  We  have  already  seen^  (§  422)  that  the  spittle  is  a  mixtore  of 
pure  saliva  with  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  by  the  various  glands  imbedded  in  it 

906.  The  activity  of  these  organs  varies  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  a  state  of  rest,  the  salivary  glands  scarcely  secrete  any 
fluid  j  while,  imder  other  circumstances  (§  423),  they  pour  out  a  large 
quantity.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  mucus  is  also  increased,  though 
to  a  smaller  extent  Salivation,  or  ptyalism,  is  a  morbid  increase  of  the 
spittle. 

907.  Such  variations  render  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of 
these  secretions  generally  escapes  in  the  24  hours.  And  when  we  add 
that  some  of  the  fluid  of  the  mouth  is  involuntarily  swallowed  during 
waking,  and  still  more  during  sleeping,  it  will  be  evident  that  all  the 
estimates  hitherto  made  are  necessarily  inaccurate. 

908.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  an  adult  man  secretes  about  10  to 
14  ounces  of  spittle  daily.  Mitscherlich,  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  man  with  a  fistula  of  the  parotid  duct,  obtained  an  average 
of  about  2*8  ounces  fluid  from  this  opening  in  the  24  houra  And  sup- 
posing that  all  the  salivary  glands  together  make  up  a  secreting  surfiBM» 
3^  times  as  large  as  that  of  one  parotid,  and  act  simultaneously,  we 
should  get  a  total  of  9*4  oimces.  The  remainder  would  be  due  to  the 
lingual  glands  and  the  mouth. 

Jacubowitsch  'i)  sought  for  an  approximative  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem by  tying  the  eflerent  ducts  of  the  several  salivaiy  glands  in  dogs, 
and  then  determining  the  amount  of  fluids  poured  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  But  the  numbers  thus  obtained  are  invalid.  For  not 
only  were  the  animals  placed  in  a  morbid  state  by  the  artificial  inter- 
ference, but  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  was  stimulated  with  vinegar,  and  a 
part  of  its  fluids  was  undoubtedly  lost  by  evaporation  and  deglutition. 
According  to  his  researches,  the  quantities  per  hour  amounted  to  1  737 
ounce  for  the  two  parotids,  1-37  for  the  two  submaxillaries,  and  '875  for 
the  orbital  and  sublingual  glands  and  the  mucous  membitme  of  the 
mouth.  But  since  this  would  give  95*3  ounces  for  24  hours,  it  is  evident 
that  the  disturbances  above  mentioned — although  to  some  extent  correc- 
tive of  each  other — caused  a  great  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  fluid 
secreted. 

909.  We  have  abready  become  acquainted  (§  425)  with  the  watery  and 
other  constituents  of  the  oral  spitUe.  EpitheHum  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  31)  and 
mucus  usually  form  more  than  |  of  the  solid  residuum.  Besides  this 
it  contains  ptyaline,  and  other  still  more  recondite  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, with  traces  of  fot  And  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  salts — such 
as  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  phosphates  of  the  alkalis  and 
earths,  and  some  oxide  of  iron — ^it  contains  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 
This  salt,  which  betrays  itself  by  the  red  colour  it  produces  with  the 
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salts  of  iron,  amounts  at  most  to  T^^^th  of  the  fresh  fluid.  So  that  if 
we  suppose  an  adult  man  to  secrete  9-4  ounces  of  mixed  spittle  in  24 
hours,  this  quantity  would  correspond  to  *42  grains  of  the  sulphocyanide  : 
a  quantity  so  small,  that  it  could  not  possibly  produce  any  injurious 
effects. 

910.  In  salivation  (§  906),  which  sometimes  arises  spontaneoiisly,  but 
is  generally  due  to  the  use  of  metals,  and  especially  of  quicksilver,  the 
secretion  is  not  necessarily  more  wateiy  than  the  ordinary  fluid  of  the 
mouth.  It  frequently  contains  mucus  in  large  quantities;  and  albumen, 
or  even  urea,  as  stated  by  Wright  According  to  Qmelin,  we  may  some- 
times establish  the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  saliva  of  persons  under- 
going a  mercurial  course.  The  salivary  calculi,  which  scarcely  ever  occur 
save  in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  glands,  are  composed  of  carbonate 
and  phofifphate  of  lime,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  f  ths  of  their  substance. 
The  remainder  consists  of  au  organic  basis,  with  small  quantities  of  alka- 
line salts. 

911.  Just  as  a  laige  quantity  of  saliva  is  poured  into  the  mouth  during 
the  act  of  eating,  so  the  attempt  to  collect  the  pancreatic  fluid  of  living 
animals  only  succeeds  at  the  period  of  intestinal  digestion.  We  have 
already  (§  461)  seen,  that  the  composition  of  this  secretion  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  obtained;  and  that  it 
is  also  very  much  inclined  to  decomposition,  a  peculiarity  to  which  its 
digestive  action  is  probably  chiefly  due. 

912.  Dogs  undergo  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  without  injury.  And 
since  men  may  live  for  years  with  complete  degeneration  of  this  secreting 
organ  (p  q,  Fig.  151,  p.  280),  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  its  func- 
tion is  not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  Such  persons  sometimes 
vomit  lai^  quantities  of  watery  fluid;  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  pan- 
creatic juice  which  has  undergone  r^urgitation  into  the  stomach.  Since 
irritation  of  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mouth  often  causes  the  secretion 
of  lai^  quantities  of  fluid,  a  similar  process  may  perhaps  occur  with  the 
pancreas.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  these  fluids  do  not  come  frx)m 
this  gland,  but  consist  of  saliva,  which  has  been  secreted  in  answer  to 
gastric  irritation  (§  423),  and  afterwards  swallowed. 

913.  The  Bile, — ^The  liver  is  distinguished,  not  merely  by  volume  and 
density,  but  also  by  its  peculiar  relations  to  the  vascular  system.  We 
have  seen  (§  681)  that  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  pancreas,  and 
spleen,  unite  in  the  portal  vein.  This  ramifies  in  the  interior  of  the 
liver,  receives  the  veins  of  the  gall-bladder  and  hepatic  ducts,  unites 
with  the  finest  branches  of  the  small  hepatic  artery,  and  finally  ends 
in  the  capillaries  which  are  continuous  with  the  roots  of  the  hepatic 
vein. 

914.  If  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  veins,  be 
injected  to  their  finest  branches  with  substances  of  different  colours,  an 
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examination  of  suitable  sections  under  the  microscope  will  show  that  the 
liver  oonsiBts  of  a  number  of  ronndidi  grains  or  lobules,  more  or  less 
distinct  from  each  other.  In  the  intervals  of  these  run  the  branches  of 
the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein.  A  number  of  capillarieB^  united 
with  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  network,  pass  into  the  substance  of  the 
lobule,  and  converge  towards  its  centre.  A  common  trunk  which  de- 
scends in  the  middle  of  the  lobule,  forms  one  of  the  numerous  rootlets 
of  the  hepatic  vein,  the  terminal  trunk  of  which  opens  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava  {I,  Fig.  119,  p.  208).  Hence  the  network  of  capillaries,  from 
which  the  secretion  chiefly  proceeds,  contains  a  dark-red  portal  blood. 
While  the  capillaries  of  other  glands  receive  a  bright-red  blood  frx>m 
their  arteries. 

915.  The  precise  mode  in  which  the  hepatic  ducts  terminate  is  as 
yet  undecided.  If  the  hepatic  canals  be  injected  frt)m  the  duct  with  some 
congealing  substance,  they  may  be  seen  to  bifurcate ;  and  subsequently 
they  unite  with  each  other  by  occasional  cross-branches.  In  some 
of  the  lobules  we  may  remark  a  network  of  the  coloured  substance, 
having  meshes  which  appear  to  be  either  empty,  or  are  penetrated  by 
extremely  fine  capillaries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fr'esh  liver  chiefly 
exhibits  regular  aggr^ations  of  the  liver  cells  (Fig.  146,  p.  266),  some- 
times separated  by  clear  radiating  intervals.  Many  observers  suppose 
these  cells  to  occupy  the  interior  of  a  structureless  membrane  which  is 
continued  from  the  middle  tunic  of  the  biliary  canals.  But  irom  in- 
jected preparations,  Gerlach^)  concludes  that  these  canals,  after  surround- 
ing the  lobules  of  the  liver  with  a  network,  and  sending  nets  into  their 
interior,  are  continued  into  mere  dilated  spaces,  which  are  devoid  of  walls 
and  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  hepatic  cells.  A  third  view  makes  them 
terminate  in  flattened  blind  sacculi  lying  close  to  each  other. 

916.  The  obscurity  which  attaches  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver 
is  again  met  with  in  most  of  its  physiological  relationa  The  liver  of  the 
adult  weighs  from  2*2  to  3*75  pounds.  AflBuming  its  average  to  be 
46*3  ounces,  and  that  of  the  parotid  *7  oimce,  the  former  would  be 
66  times  as  great.  And  if  the  quantities  secreted  by  these  glands 
were  proportionate  to  their  weight,  the  liver  would  furnish  about  11 
pounds  of  bile  daily.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that  so  much  is  really 
secreted.  And  since  the  tissue  of  the  parotid  is  looser,  and  its  ducts 
larger,  than  those  of  the  liver,  a  cubic  inch  of  the  latter  would  contain 
more  secreting  surfeice.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  bile  is  secreted 
much  more  slowly  than  the  saliva. 

917.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to  solve  this  question  by  means  of 
experiments  on  animals.  Nasse  and  Platner  found  that  a  dog  weighing 
from  19  to  21  pounds  gave  oflP  from  5  to  6  ounces  of  bile  daily  through 
a  biliary  fistula.  Stackmann  ^)  tied  the  common  hepatic  duct  (n  r. 
Fig.  151)  in  living  cats,  and  placing  a  canula  in  the  evacuated  gall- 
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bladder  (I),  collected  the  bile  which  flowed  out  in  definite  periods  of  time. 
Reducing  these  safer  results  to  a  pound  of  bodily  weight  gave  as  follows — 


QtumtitT  of  Bile,  in  grains,  for  esch  pound  of  bodOy 
weight.    The  hours  referred  to  siethoM  which  followed 

First  Hour. 

Second  Hour. 

Third  Hour. 

From  2|  to  3  boon  after  feeding 
From  12  to  15  hoars  after  feeding 
Twenty-four  hours  after  feeding 
Fasting  from  48  to  240  hours 

3*92  to  6*51 
5-74  „  91 
2-52  „  4-34 
1*54  ^  4-48 

2-59  to  5-11 

5-39  „  6-23 

1-82  „  3-92 

•63  „  2-52 

1*54  to  5-04 

4-55  „  5-88 

1-12  „  3-99 

•35  „  2-24 

From  this  we  see  that  cats  pour  out  the  largest  quantities  of  bile  from 
12  to  15  hours  after  feedings  If  they  are  made  to  &st  for  some  days,  the 
secretion  gradually  diminishes.  Hence  it  is  not  merely  due  to  that  meta- 
morphosis of  the  blood  which  is  produced  by  the  yarious  functions,  but 
is  evidently  in  part  the  result  of  the  elaboration  of  the  food. 

918.  Assuming  an  ayerage  of  4*2  grains  per  hour  and  pound,  for  cats 
fed  as  usual,  we  shall  get  100-8  grains  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  daily  quantity  of  bile  would  be  about  ^th  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body. 

919.  In  the  cat,  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  liver  is  liable  to 
great  variations.  For  instance,  it  may  form  ^th  or  ^th  of  the  entire 
body.  Usually,  however,  it  ranges  from  ^th  to  ^nd.  In  the  adult 
man,  the  healthy  liver  generally  constitutes  from  ^rd  to  ^nd  of  the 
weight;  a  fraction  which  is  rather  a  small  one.  Disregarding  this,  as 
well  as  the  scarcely  comparable  circumstances  of  secreting  surfitce  and 
vascularity,  and  taking  ^th  as  a  basis  for  calciilation,  a  man  weighing 
132*38  pounds  would  secrete  an  average  of  30^  ounces  of  bile  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  And  supposing  the  average  weight  of  the  human 
liver  to  be  46^  ounces,  its  specific  gravity  1*07,  and  hence  its  volume 
74*7  cubic  inches,  each  cubic  inch  of  its  substance  would  furnish  only 
177*  grains  of  bile  daily.  While,  since  a  cubic  inch  of  parotid  probably 
fiimishes  1013  grains  of  saliva,  the  liver  must  work  from  5  to  6  times 
as  slowly. 

920.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  the  portal  vein  have  a  comparatively 
large  diameter.  If  we  add  to  these  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
the  extremely  numerous  and  dense  capillaries,  together  with  the  large 
efferent  hepatic  veins,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  gland  receives  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  amount  of  its  secretion  is 
but  smaU.  Hence  we  might  expect  that  the  difierence  between  the 
afierent  portal,  and  the  efferent  hepatic,  venous  blood  would  be  so  very 
slight,  as  to  elude  our  present  means  of  analysis,  and  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  concealed  by  collateral  circiunstances. 
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921.  AccordiDg  to  Schultz,  Simon,  and  Schmid,  the  water  of  the  portal 
blood  varies  greatly  in  quantity :  so  that  it  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  dense  than  the  blood  of  the  carotid  artery,  the  jugular,  or  the  hepatic 
veins.  For  instance,  its  solid  residue  ranges  from  18  to  28  per  cent 
Fasting  horses  and  dogs  have  a  watery  portal  blood,  while  that  of  the  well- 
fed  animals  contains  more  solid  matters.  Sometimes  it  contains  more  &t» 
colouring  matter,  and  salts,  but  less  fibrine,  than  other  kinds  of  blood 
A  comparison  of  the  numbers  on  which  these  statements  are  based 
shows  that  their  differences  are  much  too  great  to  depend  only  on  a  slow 
secretion  of  the  bile.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  rather  be  ascribed  to 
unavoidable  errors  of  analysis,  together  with  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
absorption  of  foods  and  drinks,  and  other  circumstances. 

922.  Such  an  explanation  may  also  illustrate  the  great  difficulty  of 
deciding,  whether  the  most  essential  constituents  of  the  bile  are  pre- 
viously formed  in  the  blood.  We  shall  see  that  the  kidneys  secrete 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  liver.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  most 
essential  element  of  the  urine— viz.  its  urea — exists  in  the  blood  in  such 
very  small  quantity,  that  its  presence  can  only  be  established  with  ex- 
treme care.  Now,  since  the  daily  quantity  of  bile  is  probably  not  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  in  the  24  hours,  while  more  blood 
seems  to  pass  through  the  liver  than  through  both  kidneys,  we  can  only 
expect  such  traces  as  may  long  elude  chemical  analysis.  This  remark 
especially  holds  good  for  the  chief  biliaiy  substances  which  will  shortly 
be  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  certain  of  its  collateral  ingredients, — sudi 
as  its  cholesterine  and  colouring  matter — ^may  be  verified  in  the  blood. 
But  they  are  also  met  with  in  other  fluids. 

923.  The  bile  which  descends  from  the  hepatic  canals  may  either 
immediately  enter  the  common  biliaiy  duct  (r.  Fig.  151)  from  the  he- 
patic duct  (n);  or  may  be  collected 

Fw- 151.  in  the  gall-bladder  (I)  after  passing 

through  the  cystic  duct  (m).     The 

(  imstriped  muscular  fibres  of  the  gall- 

I  bladder,  which  are  less  marked  in  man 

than  in  many  mammalia  —  such  as 
the  ox — aiterwaixls  impel  the  collect- 
*  ed  bile  into  the  cystic  duct  {m),  the 
common  biliary  duct  (r),  and  the 
duodenum  {i  k).  The  numerous  folds 
which  occupy  the  cystic  duct  probably  render  this  movement  a  slow 

one. 

924.  The  bile  contained  in  the  hepatic  duct  (n.  Fig.  172)  akeady 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  viscidity.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  ignorant 
whether  this  quality  is  present  in  the  finer  biliary  canals,  or  whether  it 
depends  upon  the  secretion  of  those  small  tubes  which  are  contained  in 
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the  walls  of  the  larger  ducts,  and  to  which  Theile  has  drawn  attention. 
In  the  gall-bladder,  its  density  and  viscidity  increase.  It  is  possible  that 
chemical  metamorphoses  are  at  the  same  time  induced. 

925.  We  have  already  (§  467)  learnt  the  difficulties  which  oppose 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  bile.  Berselius  and  Mulder  suppose  that  a 
neutral  organic  substance,  bilin,  forms  the  most  important  constituent : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Ldebig  and  his  school  think  that  certain 
organic  acids  are  united  with  soda  to  form  &tty  salts.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  the  bile  resembles  a  soap.  The  latrochemists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  sought  to  establish  a  similar  theory. 

926.  The  question  whether  this  soap  is  a  compound  of  one  or  many 
biliaiy  acids,  has  likewise  been  dififerently  answered.  According  to  the 
recent  researches  of  Strecker,  the  bile  contains  a  mixture  of  two  soda- 
compounds;  one  of  which  is  formed  by  the  cholic,  and  the  other  by  the 
choleic,  acid.  The  cholic  add  contains  67*1  per  cent  of  carbon,  9*3  of 
hydrogen,  3*0  of  nitrogen,  and  20*6  of  oxygen.  Its  equivalent  (§  279) 
is  Cm  H4,  N,  Oi,.  By  boiling  with  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  dholalic 
acid  (CaHjNiO,);  which,  united  with  two  atoms  of  water,  gives  glycin 
or  sugar  of  glue  (§  319).  The  choleic  acid — ^the  hypothetical  formula  of 
which  is  Cm  H«  Nj  0,4  S, — ^is  decomposed  by  putre&ction  into  ammonia, 
taurin  (§  320),  and  a  resinous  mass.  Its  sulphur  is  probably  due  to 
the  taurin,  which  Bedtenbaoher  regards  as  an  acid  sulphite  of  aldehyd- 
anmionia.  The  dyslysin,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  course  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  (§  472)  may  be  obtained  from  cholic  acid  by  continued 
boiling  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

927.  Solid  deposits  of  gall-stones  frequently  occur  in  the  biUary  ducts, 
and  especially  in  the  gaU-bladder,  which  sometimes  contains  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  such  concretions.  In  very  rare  cases  they  consist  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lima  Usually  they  are  composed  of  cho- 
lesterine,  colouring  matter,  margarine,  and  maigarates.  When  these 
softer  gall-stones  lie  closely  compressed  in  the  gall-bladder,  they  often 
acquire  smooth  sur&ces,  being  polished  by  mutual  friction.  But,  in 
many  instances  these  cholestenne  gall-stones  form  complete  aggregar 
tions  of  ciystals.  A  concretion  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Tab.  I.  Fig.  16, 
sli^tly  magnified.  Many  of  the  bezoar-stones,  which  are  regarded  as 
the  gsJl-stones  of  the  antelope,  consist  of  lithofellic  acid  or  of  bezoaric 
acid;  while  others  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammoniaco- 
phosphate  of  magnesia. 

928.  We  have  already  (§  467,  et  ieq,)  been  made  acquainted  with  what 
is  at  present  known  concerning  the  relations  of  the  bile  to  the  digestive 
function.  Since  certain  insoluble  products  of  its  decomposition  are  given 
off  with  the  faeces,  it  is,  at  least,  in  part  an  excretion.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  the  formation  of  bile  was  necessary  to  the  purification  of 
the  blood.     Some  have  thought  that  the  older  blood-corpuscles  are  dis- 
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solved  in  the  liyer  of  the  adult,  where  they  are  either  wholly  or  partially 
applied  to  the  formation  of  bile.  But  this  view  is  unsupported  by  aDj 
trustworthy  proo&.  Dogs  in  whom  biliary  fistulsd  haye  been  established 
may  live  for  months,  but  they  finally  perish  with  appearanoes  of  inani- 
tion (§  361).  And  though  the  loss  of  hepatic  ftmction  destroys  li^  still 
this  injurious  effect  only  comes  on  gradually.  So  that  the  real  import  of 
the  secretion  of  bile,  or  of  its  natural  flow  into  the  intestine,  can  only  be 
deduced  from  the  gradual  synthesis  of  many  dififerent  operations. 

929.  According  to  Bernard,  the  blood  and  liver  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  grape-sugar.  This  is  produced 
in  the  gland  itself  independently  of  all  cmiylaceous  food  (§  304) ;  but  its 
formation  ceases  on  cutting  through  the  vagus  nerva 

930.  The  Urine, — The  secretion  of  urine  by  the  kidneys  fulfils  two 
chief  objects.  It  withdraws  from  the  blood  superfluous  water,  and  soluble 
ashy  constituents.  At  the  same  time,  it  carries  o£f  certain  azotized  sub- 
stances which  cannot  otherwise  be  got  rid  o£  The  water  of  the  urine^ 
as  it  were,  rinses  the  body  on  leaving  it;  so  that  it  firees  the  oi^ganism 
from  a  series  of  compounds  which  have  either  been  introduced  with  the 
food,  or  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  action  of  the  various 
organs. 

931.  Although  many  of  the  substances  given  off  in  the  urine  are  pro- 
bably products  of  muscular  movement,  still  this  does  not  immediately 
necessitate  its  evacuation.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  nitro- 
genized  food,  which  gives  rise  to  similar  results.  But  i^  on  the  other 
hand,  we  introduce  into  the  stomach  considerable  quantities  of  water, 
food^  or  drink,  the  urinary  bladder  soon  becomes  distended.  Hence  water 
is  rapidly  carried  off  by  the  kidneys. 

932.  From  this  &ct  it  is  obvious,  that  the  function  of  the  urinary 
organs  must  vary  greatly  with  the  accompanying  circumstances.  If  the 
blood  have  taken  up  much  water,  an  unusual  quantity  will  ezsuda  This 
circumstance  and  the  varying  activity  of  the  skin  (§  835)  even  affect 
the  total  quantity  per  day.  Thus  the  same  person  may  give  off  less  than 
two  pounds  of  urine  in  one  day,  and  more  than  four  the  next. 

933.  Disregarding  such  variations,  an  adult  of  average  size  may  be 
stated  to  secrete  from  2  to  3  pounds  of  urine  in  the  24  houra  The 
quantity  of  fluid  thus  set  free  is  somewhat  less  than  that  originally 
secreted  by  the  kidneys,  since  the  urine  becomes  slightly  condensed 
by  a  long  continuance  in  the  bladder.  But  this  circumstance  does  not 
essentially  affect  the  limits  above  mentioned.  Supposing  the  average 
volume  of  both  kidneys  to  be  17  cubic  inches,  every  cubic  inch  would  daily 
furnish  about  1000  grains,  or  about  2*3  ounces:  an  activity  which  would 
be  somewhat  greater  that  that  of  the  parotid  (§  919),  and  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  liver. 

934.  On  making  a  longitudinal  median  section  of  the  human  kidney. 
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we  find  that  the  cortical  substance  (/  Fig.  152)  exhibits  a  dark  brownish- 
red  colour,  while  the  medullary  substance  (e)  is  of  a  clearer  and  whiter 
hue.  Both  of  these  contain  urinary  tubules,  which  are  the  ducts  of  the 
glands.  In  the  medullary  substance  these  take  a  comparatively  straight 
course;  while  in  the  cortex  they  are  very  tortuous.  The  straight  tubules 
open  on  the  free  sur£Etce  of  some  peculiar  projections,  the  mamillse  {d, 
Fig.  152).     The  cayities  between  these  prominences  are  partially  covered 

Fio.  152. 


with  a  white  membrane,  and  are  called  the  calyces  (c.  Fig.  152);  they 
open  into  a  common  receiver,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (6),  which  is  pro- 
longed into  the  ureter  (a).  Finally,  the  latter  tube  opens  into  the 
bladder,  in  which  the  urine  collects  before  leaving  the  body. 

935.  A  laige  artery,  the  renal,  which  leaves  the  aorta  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  ramifies  in  the  interior  of  the  kidney.  Its  branches,  after  attaining 
a  certain  fineness,  form  peculiar  coils — ^the  Malpighian  tufts  (Tab.  V.  Fig. 
66,  a).  The  arterial  twigs  which  emerge  from  these  are  continued  into 
a  network  of  capillaries  that  surrounds  the  tortuous  urinary  tubule.  The 
veins  of  the  kidney  unite  to  form  a  laige  trunk,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  inferior  cava. 

A  section  of  the  renal  substance  under  a  moderate  magnifying  power 
is  shown  by  Fig.  153.  At  a  are  the  Malpighian  coils  just  mentioned,  b 
shows  the  fine  arterial  twigs  from  which  they  arise,  c  the  tortuous,  and  d 
the  straight,  urinary  tubules;  the  latter  are  seen  to  bifurcate  here  and 
there. 

936.  A  special  capsule  (Tab.  Y.  Fig.  66,  bed)  surrounds  each  tuft  to 
form  the  Malpighian  body.  This  capsule  is  the  dilated  end  of  an  urinazy 
tubule  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  66,  e).  Fine  cilia  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  36)  frequently 
maintain  a  vigorous  current  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  internal 
sur&ce  of  the  capsule.  Sometimes^  however,  they  cannot  be  recognized 
at  all ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  only  seen  where  the  capsule  becomes 
continuous  with  the  neighbouring  urinary  tubule. 

937.  The  use  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
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mined.    Since  curves  increase  resistance  (§  103),  the  blood  will  pass  more 
slowly  through  these  tufts,  and  will  exert  a  stronger  pressure  on  the 

walls  of  the  vessels.    They 
Pjq  J53  would  thus  allow  the  ex- 

sudation  of  a  dense  solution 
^  containing  peculiar  sab- 
,  '  stances ;  and  would  trans- 
r  ^  mit  a  comparatively  watery 
blood  to  the  plexus  of  ca- 
pillaries around  the  uriiuiry 
tubules.  But  this  hypothe- 
sis does  not  clearly  explain 
why  the  water  of  the  blood 
together  with  its  soluble 
matters, — such  as  the  pecu- 
liar compounds  of  urea,  uric, 
and  hippuric  acid  (§  321)^ 
chiefly  pass  ofi*  by  the  urine. 
938.  The  urine,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  tortuous 
urinary  tubules  (c.  Fig.  153) 
passes  from  these  into  the 
straight  ones,  d.  It  es- 
capes from  the  latter 
through  their  orifices  on 
the  mamillary  processes  {d, 
Fig.  152,  p.  283).  The  fluid 
then  gains  the  calyces  (c) 
and  pelvis  (6)  of  the  kidney, 
and  finally  enters  the  blad- 
der (m,  Fig.  154)  through 
the  ureter,  {k  t).  All  these 
parts  possess  imstriped  mus- 
cular fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Fig. 
59),  the  contraction  of  which 
propels  the  urine  onwards. 
Artificial  irritation  of  the 
ureter  {k  l.  Fig.  154)  or  its 
nerves  in  recently  killed  ani- 
mals, often  produces  vermi- 
cular movements,  which  are 
directed  from  the  kidneys 
(c  (/),  towards  the  urinary  bladder  (m).  This  collects  the  urine  drop  by  drop, 
and  gradually  becomes  distended  in  proportion  as  its  contents  increase. 
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939.  Occaaonally  a  rare  malformation,  the  prolapsus  of  the  bladder 
affords  an  opportunity  for  verifying  this  exit  of  the  urine  by  drops  from 
the  ureter.     In  this  malformation,  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis  (below  k 
Fig.  27i  P-  230)  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  are  wanting :  while 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  is 

exposed  as  a  reddish  irregular  mass,  Fw.  !**• 

cx)vered  with  mucus.     In  such  cases, 

the  orifices  of  the  ureters  are  seen 

opening  from  time  to  time  to  allow 

the  passage  of  a  drop  of  urine ;  the 

right  ureter  often  acting  at  different 

times  from  the  left. 

940.  A  hsemadynamometer,  which 
was  introduced  by  Ludwig  and  Loe- 
bell**)  into  the  ureter  of  a  dog,  exhi- 
bited two  chief  variations  of  pressure. 
One  of  these  depended  upon  the  ver- 
micular movement  of  the  ureter ;  the 
momentary  elevation  thus  produced 
rarely  exceeded  4    inches  of   mer- 
cury.    But  the  second,  which  was 
more   constantly  visible,    amoimted 
to  a  positive  pressure  of  fix)m  -28 
to   '39    inches.      We    cannot    from 
hence  conclude,  that  the  latter  ex- 
tremes really  correspond  to  the  vary- 
ing tension  under  which  the  urine 
passes  into  the   commencement   of 
the  urinary  tubules,  since  they  may 
be   assisted   by  slight    contractions 
of    the    ureter,    and    perhaps    also 
of  the   calyces   and  pelvis   of  the 
kidney.      But    it    may   be    conjec- 
tured that  the  original  pressure  w 
at  least  as  great  as  these  numbers 
would  indicate. 

941.  The  act  of  opening  the  lower  orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder  (above 
z,  Fig.  175),  forms  the  next  step  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  The  first 
impulse  to  this  is  probably  given  by  the  comprtwyr  urethra  of  the  mem- 
branous  urethra  (z.  Fig.  154),  which  is  provided  with  striped  muscular 
fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  54).  This  is  followed  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
ipkincUr  vegiccB  (above  z).  The  several  bundles  of  unstriped  fibres  in  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  bladder  (m  n)  compress  this  receptacle,  so  that 
the  urine  is  driven  forth  through  the  urethra  {z  a  6),  as  through  the 
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canula  of  a  syringe.    The  mode  in  which  the  ureters  (n)  penetrate  the 

bladder  prevents  all  hurtful  retrogression  of  the  fluid  at  this  period.     For 

instance,  supposing  g  hik,  Fig.  155,  to  be  the  lowest  part  of  the  ureter, 

it  passes  for  a  certain  distance  between  the  muscular  bundles,  n,  o,  of  the 

bladder,  before  opening  into  its  cavity.    When 

these  bimdles  contract,  they  instantly  dose 

/^      ^A    the  terminal  s^ment  of  the  ureter,  ghlm. 

M^-^-,^-  ^j|       /  942.  Since  the  male  has  a  longer  and  nar- 

H  Wl</^        rower  urethra  than  the  female,  the  width,  form, 

m        f      J^n  ^^'^  velocity  of  the  stream  of  urine  («  to  /*, 

I  Am  Fig*  1^^)}  differ  in  the  two  sexes.     But  in 

JL-_^^^-^^_j||^  both,  the  abdominal  pressure  assists,  (§  393) 

when  any  difficulty  occurs. 
When  the  orifice  leading  to  the  urethra  is  obstructed,  urine  collects  in 
the  bladder  in  constantly  increasing  quantities.  The  bladder  thus  becomes 
so  distended,  that  its  fundus  (m.  Fig.  154)  ascends  into  the  umbilical 
r^on  (from  v  beyond  x.  Fig.  9,  p.  34).  In  such  cases  it  finally  bursts 
in  some  part  of  its  extent,  generally  below,  where  it  is  not  covered  by 
peritoneum  (comp.  Fig.  9).  The  urine  is  thus  eflused  in  the  neigh- 
bouring areolar  tissue ;  the  scrotum  and  penis  swell  considerably ;  and 
inflammation,  gangrene,  and  death,  shortly  follow. 

In  rare  instances,  nature  seeks  another  and  a  less  dangerous  outlet. 
In  the  embryo  a  hollow  duct,  the  urachus  {d^  Fig.  119,  p.  208),  runs 
firom  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  towards  the  navel,  and  from  thence  passes 
to  the  membranes  of  the  ovum.  It  is  subsequently  converted  into  a  solid 
cord.  In  some  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  it  has  happened  that  this 
remnant  of  the  former  urachus,  or  the  umbilical  ligament  of  the  bladder, 
has  opened  afresh,  and  the  urine  has  gushed  out  at  the  navel  (^,  Fig.  9, 
p.  34). 

943.  In  the  bladder,  the  urine  probably  becomes  denser  and  more 
mucoua  But  since  all  the  quantitative  analyses  of  this  fluid  have  been 
made  upon  urine  which  was  evacuated  from  the  body,  this  circumstance 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  numerical  estimates. 

944.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  upne  may  vary  from  1004  to  1050 : 
the  usual  average  seems  to  be  from  1015  to  1019.  The  quantity  of 
water  which  it  contains  is  from  92  to  99  per  cent  Since,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  many  watery  substances  are  introduced  into  the  alimentaiy 
canal,  the  urine,  and  especially  that  which  is  passed  after  drinking  {urina 
potHs),  is  more  watery  than  that  which  comes  away  on  arising  in  the  morn- 
ing {urina  ianguinis).  That  which  is  evacuated  during  the  digestion  of 
solid  food  (urina  cibi)  is  generally  between  the  two  former  in  this  respect. 
But  neither  the  specific  gravity,  nor  the  amount  of  water,  allows  us  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  solid  residuum ;  since  its  several  constituents 
vary  remarkably  in  quantity. 
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94d.  Under  ordinajry  droumstances,  the  urine  may  give  oflTmoTe  water 
than  the  ptdmonary  or  eutaneous  evaporation.  We  have  seen  (§  836), 
that  these  removed  somewhat  less  than  2  lbs.  8|  oz.  from  the  author's 
body  daily.  The  average  quantity  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  31bs.  3^  oz.  Taking  its  watery  constituent  at  94-6  per  cent, 
we  obtain  3  lbs.  and  ^  oz.  of  water.  It  is  obvious,  that  even  a  mode- 
rate increase  in  the  transpiration  would  suffice  to  reverse  this  rela- 
tion. Thus  Banal  gives  40*4  to  45-5  oz.  of  water  as  the  quantity  lost 
from  his  body  by  evaporation  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  34*5  to  41*4 
for  the  urine. 

946.  The  fresh  urine  of  mammalia  gives  off  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  air.  The  details  of  this 
gaseous  interchange  require  a  further  examination.  From  causes  with 
which  we  have  already  (§  327)  become  acquainted,  the  putrefying  urine 
frequently  contams  tree  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate. 

947.  The  urine  contains  a  mechanical  admixture  of  vesical  mucus 
(§  880),  and  fragments  of  epithelium  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  31).  In  addition  to 
this,  its  concentrated  residue  and  ashes  exhibit  the  following  substances: 
urea;  uric  acid;  hippuric  acid  (§521);  kreatin  (§321);  oxalates,  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  and  sulphates;  sulpEurets  and  chlorides  of  the 
metals;  sdlicic  acid;  iron;  and  manganese.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
colouring  matter;  some  peculiar  (and  probably  variable)  mixed  substances 
which  are  as  yet  little  known,  and  are  included  under  the  name  of 
extractive  matters;  and  sometimes,  compounds  of  fluorine.  Blood,  pus, 
semen,  and  fragments  of  various  tissues,  constitute  its  morbid  mechanical 
admixtures :  and  sugar,  butyric  acid,  albumen,  and  unusual  red  and  blue 
colouring  matters,  its  abnormal  chemical  constituents.  Besides  these,  a 
great  variety  of  substances  may  appear  in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  their 
being  taken  in  the  food. 

948.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  urine  varies  so  considerably  frt)m 
all  these  circumstances,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  talk  of  averages  of 
its  several  constituents.  We  have  no  complete  analyses  of  urine  which 
correspond  to  the  recent  progress  of  science.  Hence  we  will  only  quote 
an  older  example  for  the  sake  of  its  completeness.  Lehmann  found  in 
human  urine  93*2  per  cent,  of  water,  3*29  of  urea,  *11  of  uric  acid,  '15  of 
fr-ee  lactic  acid  (kreatin  with  other  substances),  1*15  of  extractive  matters, 
'01  of  vesical  mucus,  *73  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  soda,  4  of  phosphate 
of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  of  ammonia,  *37  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
ammonium,  '11  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  '17  of  lactic 
salta. 

949.  A  part  of  the  urea  is  due  to  the  &ct,  that  the  elements  of  this 
compound  are  formed  by  the  ordinary  vital  functions,  and  especiaUy  by 
the  locomotive  organs ;  and  are  then  dismissed  as  effete  from  the  blood 
into  the  urine.     A  second  portion  arises  from  the  metamorphosis  of 
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the  digested  azotized  food,  and  especially  of  the  albuminous  substances. 
Hence  the  amount  of  urea  is  diminished  in  fasting  animals,  and  rises 
considerably  after  the  use  of  highly  azotized  food,  such  as  ^gs  or  meat. 
With  vegetable  diet  its  quantity  is  less,  while  muscular  activity  remark- 
ably augments  it 

950.  Since  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  urea 
(§  948),  it  is  &r  more  influenced  by  any  errors  of  analysi&  This  hct, 
together  with  the  considerable  variations  which  seem  to  occur  under 
similar  collateral  circumstances,  explains  the  obscurity  which  attaches  to 
the  relations  of  uric  acid  to  the  changes  of  the  oiganism.  The  quantity 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  sometimes  visibly  increased  by  the  continuoiis 
use  of  a  meat  diet 

951.  The  observations  instituted  by  Lehmann  upon  himself  will  ex- 
plain much  of  what  has  just  been  said.  This  observer  found  as  follows : — 


ATertge  daily  Qomntities. 

H 

CircumsUnces. 

Peroeat. 

Absolute  Weight  in  Grains. 

^1 

SoUd 
Rcsi. 
duum. 

Urea. 

Uric 
Add. 

Total 
Quantitj 
of  Urine. 

Solid 
Reddue. 

Utea. 

Uric 
Add. 

During  14  days  only 
the  necessary  food 

and    drink    was 
taken.  Two  hours*  ' 

6*412 

8-072 

•112 

16886-7 

1047-4 

501-9 

18-27 

1:2-09 

movement    daily 

in  the  open  air    ./ 
Animal   mod    only 

daring  12  days  ., 
ExcIusiTely     yege- 

table  food  for  12 

7-272 
6-517 

4*424 
2-478 

-128 
-112 

18571-4 
14088-6 

1850-4 
914-8 

821-6 
847-2 

22-83 
15-77 

1:1-64 
1:2^4 

days     •     .    .    ., 

Food  absolntely  free 

from  nitrogen  for 

648-7 

282-4 

11-85 

1:2-71 

two  days  .    . 

952.  The  urine  of  well-fed  camivora  contains  considerable  quantities 
of  urea.  While,  according  to  Frerichs,  dogs  fed  upon  substances  devoid  of 
nitrogen  give  off  about  the  same  quantities  of  urea  as  in  the  fiisting 
state.  The  quantity  thus  secreted  is  that  produced  by  the  functions 
indispensable  to  life. 

953.  According  to  Lecanu,  men  give  off,  on  an  average,  432*4  grams  of 
urea  :  according  to  Becquerel  only  295  grains.  The  latter  observer  esti- 
mates the  quantity  for  women  to  be  270*3  and  240*9  grains.  Lecanu 
found  125-  for  old  age ;  and  69*5  to  208*5  for  the  latter  part  of  child- 
hood. 

954.  We  have  already  seen  (§  322)  that  urea  contains  more  nitrogen 
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than  any  other  organic  oomponnd  (46*73  per  cent).  It  therefore  con- 
veys lai^  quantities  of  this  element  out  of  the  oi^ganism.  The  432 
grains  of  urea  contain  201  of  nitrogen;  and  the  270  grains,  108.  Barral 
estimates  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  proper  mixed  food  of  adult 
men  as  amounting  to  from  324  to  432  grains  daily. 

955.  Small  quantities  of  urea  are  often  present  in  other  fluids  besides 
the  urina  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  albuminous  substances  (§  297),  it 
may  be  recognized  in  the  blood.  It  is  also  frequently  found  in  morbid 
exsudations  (such  as  dropsical  effusions) ;  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
vitreous  substance,  of  the  eye ;  and  according  to  some,  may  rarely  be 
met  with  in  the  saliva  and  other  secretions. 

956.  These  fiu^ts  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  urea  of  the  urine  is 
not  produced  in  the  kidneys,  but  transudes  from  the  blood.  These  glands 
do  but  permit  it  to  pass  unchanged  into  their  secreted  product;  while  the 
others  either  reject  it,  or  immediately  decompose  it,  so  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  recognized. 

957.  The  &ct  that  the  blood  contains  but  very  small  quantities  of 
urea  speaks  rather  for,  than  against,  this  theory.  For  when  we  con- 
sider the  large  quantity  of  blood  which  circulates  daily  through  the 
kidneys,  it  becomes  evident  that  if  the  blood  contained  much,  and  was 
only  partiaUy  unloaded  in  the  urinary  organs,  the  urine  would  contain 
n^ore  urea  than  it  does.  A  simple  calculation  will  corroborate  this 
statement 

If  the  urine  of  a  person  exclusively  fed  on  meat  gives  off*  an  average 
of  821  grains  of  urea  in  the  24  hours,  this  gives  '57  grains  as  the 
mean  quantity  per  minute.  Assuming  both  kidneys  together  weigh  from 
3850  to  7700  grains,  more  than  770  grains  of  blood  would  pass  through 
these  glands  in  one  minute.  But  taking  only  770  grains,  the  blood 
would  require  but  '07  per  cent  to  contain  -57  grains  of  urea.  And 
recollecting  that  part  of  the  urea  is  retained  by  the  albumen  of  the 
blood,  and  lost  by  precipitation  with  nitric  acid,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  only  traces  of  it  are  discoverable. 

958.  In  the  urine  of  man  and  camivora  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  is 
smalL  In  the  herbivora,  its  presence  is  exceptional,  and  its  amount 
still  smaller.  But  a  laige  quantity  is  found  in  the  mixed  &eces  and  urine 
of  birds  and  snakes.  When  treated  with  oxidizing  substances,  it  is  con- 
verted into  other  organic  compounds  allied  to  it  The  action  of  nitric 
acid  produces  alloxan,  alloxanthin  or  parabanic  acid,  and  urea ;  treatment 
with  potash  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  carbonic  acid,  allantoin  and 
urea ;  and  finally,  with  peroxide  of  lead,  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  allan- 
toin, and  urea.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that  many  of  these  metamor- 
phoses occur  in  the  living  body ;  and  that  the  urea  possibly  thus  origi- 
nates in  the  blood. 

959.  Hippuric  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  uro-benzoic)  acid  may 
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not  only-  be  found  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow,  but  also  in  that  of 
the  human  subject  at  all  ages.  In  certain  morbid  circumstances,  as  for 
instance  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  or  chorea,  its  quantity  is  greatly 
increased.  And  after  the  ingestion  of  benzoic  acid,  cinnamlc  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  ahnonds,  or  benzoic  sether,  these  substances  are  found  in  the  urine 
as  hippuric  acid. 

960.  If  hippuric  acid  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  oxalic  acid,  or  ¥nth  soda  or  potash,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU  or  glycin  (§  319).  The  latter  sub- 
stance we  have  also  found  appearing  in  the  after-changes  of  the  cholic 
acid  of  the  bile  (§  926). 

961.  The  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  was  formerly  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  zinc  gave  a  crystalline  precipitate.  But 
Heintz  and  Pettenkofer  found  that  this  deposit  contains  kreatin  and 
kreatinin  (§  319);  the  same  compoimds  which  may  be  obtained  from 
broth,  and  from  the  cold  watery  extract  of  striped  muscle  (Tab.  IV. 
Fig.  54).  The  later  researches  of  Heintz  indicate  that  krsatin  ia  only  an 
after  product,  and  is  not  originally  present 

962.  What  are  called  the  extractive  matters  of  the  urine  form  a 
variable  mixture  of  different  compounds.  The  colouring  matter  which 
may  be  separated  from  them  by  acetate  of  lead  contains,  according 
to  Scherer,  56*6  to  61-3  per  cent  of  carbon,  41  to  6*2  per  cent  of 
hydrogen,  6*3  to  7*  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  33*  to  25'5  per  cent  of 
oxygen. 

963.  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  salts  are  necessarily  subject  to 
great  variety,  since  many  soluble  substances  of  this  kind  which  are 
introduced  with  the  food  pass,  changed  or  unchanged,  into  the  urina 
If  proper  saline  solutions  be  injected  into  the  blood,  this  phenome- 
non generally  occurs  still  more  rapidly.  For  instance,  Yierordt  and 
Wellzien  introduced  1375  grains  of  salt,  dissolved  in  18-6  cubic  inches 
of  water,  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  in  the  course  of  25  mi- 
nutes. Thirty  minutes  later,  6-1  cubic  inches  of  urine  contained  11* 
grains  of  salt;  an  hour  later,  1092  grains;  and  1|  hours  later,  11*98 
grains.  While  61  cubic  inches  of  healthy  urine  only  offered  -15  to  -23 
grains. 

964.  The  most  careful  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  food  will  not  fully 
explain  the  circumstances  now  under  consideration.  For  it  is  probable 
that  the  meroxygenous  (§  295)  constituents  of  the  food  and  urine  are 
uneqtial  in  quantity.  The  general  appellation  of  animal  or  vegetable 
food  is  evidently  yet  more  uncertain.  One  can,  at  most,  but  conjecture, 
from  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  quantity  of  sulphates 
and  phosphates  may  be  increased  by  a  diet  of  meat  or  eggs.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  some  experiments  instituted  by  Lehmann  on  himself 
He  found  as  follows  : — 
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ment in  tbe  open  air 

Purely  animal  foodi 
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\ 

•347 
•451 

•104 
•296 

•664 
•865 

16836-7 
18571-4 

56-73 
83-72 

16-94 
55-01 

108-51 
160-6 

965.  Bodily  exercise  increases  the  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  urinary 
residuum.  The  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  in  the  urine  of  &sting 
men  is  but  small  According  to  Lehmann,  it  is  increased  in  this  state, 
— according  to  Bence  Jones,  it  is  not  The  urine  of  camiyora  contains 
much  phosphates;  while  that  of  herbivora  contains  but  little,  sometimes 
mere  traces.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  of  the  latter  presents 
more  carbonates.  In  the  urine  of  children,  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
phosphates  is  also  diminished. 

966.  Oxalate  of  lime  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  3)  is  frequently  found  in  the  urine 
of  perfectly  healthy  persons.  Its  quantity  may  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  vegetable  substances  containing  oxalates,  as  well  as  by  many  peculiar 
and  unusual  changes  of  the  uric  acid  (§  958)  of  the  blood  or  other  tissues. 
According  to  Donn^,  champagne  produces  the  same  effect 

967.  Sugar  taken  in  moderate  quantities  does  not  re-appear  in  the 
urina  But  if  a  larger  amount  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  the 
blood,  part  of  it  is  found  in  the  urine.  In  saccharine  diuresis  or 
diabetes  meliUus,  the  urine,  which  is  secreted  in  abnormal  quantity, 
contains  sugar.  This  kind  of  sugar,  which  formerly  received  the  special 
appellation  of  diabetic  sugar,  corresponds  in  aD  respects  with  grape- 
sugar. 

968.  Different  methods  have  been  used  to  show  the  saccharine  con- 
tents of  the  urine.  Rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  (§§  173,  256) 
can,  at  most,  only  indicate  the  fact,  and  not  decide  it  The  fermen- 
tation-test formerly  adopted,  can  only  be  practised  when  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  is  present.  Besides  this,  it  is  very  deceptive,  since 
carbonic  acid,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  given  off  by  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  urine.  In  applying  this  test,  the  urine,  mixed  with  yeast,  is 
introduced  into  a  flask  a  (Fig.  156),  from  which  passes  off  a  tube,  6,  into 
a  vessel,  c,  partially  filled  with  lime-water.  This  is  connected  by  a  second 
tube,  </,  with  an  open  flask,  e,  also  containing  lime-wat«r.  The  lime  in  e 
attracts  to  itself  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  (§  795),  so  as  to 
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maintain  the  lime-water  contained  in  c  in  a  state  of  pnrity.  On  bringing 
the  whole  apparatus  into  a  warm  place,  a  lively  fermentation  is  soon  set 
up.  The  carbonic  acid  set  free  at  a,  passes  through  b  towards  c,  causing 
a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  thrown  down  here. 

Fio.  156 


When  sugary  urine  undeigoes  fermentation,  numerous  yeast-plants 
(Tab.  II.  Fig.  30)  are  frequently  found  in  it  But  the  presence  of 
this  vegetable  fungus  is  no  in&llible  sign  that  the  urine  contains 
sugar. 

When  sugary  urine  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  whole 
acquires  a  red-brown  colour.     The  application  of  nitric  acid  then  produces 
an  agreeable  odour  of  treacle.     Trommer*s  test  depends  upon 
Fio.  157.     ^^  ^f^  thai,  during  or  after  boiling,  grape-sugar  reduces 
oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  its  sulphate  by  an  alkali.     We  thence  get  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  colour  of  the  precipitate.     According  to  Fehling, 
this  test  may  even  be  used  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  the  urine.   A  vessel  (Fig.  157)  having  a  gra- 
duated capacity,  and  provided  with  a  tube  of  outlet,  is  filled 
with  a  watery  solution,   100  cubic  inches  of  which  con- 
tain 1012  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  4050  grains  of  tar- 
trate of  potash,  and  14,172  grains  of  soda  ley  of  sp.  gr.  1-12. 
Another  similar  tube  receives  a  portion  of  the  urine,  diluted 
with  9  to  19  times  its  quantity  of  water.     We  now  pour  one 
cubic  inch  of  the  copper  solution  into  four  cubic  inches  of 
water,  boil  the  mixture,  and  drop  urine  from  the  second 
tube,  until  no  red  precipitate  is  produced.     A  cubic  inch 
of  this  copper  solution  corresponds  to  1  -46  grains  of  grape- 
sugar.     Larger  quantities   of  sugar   may  be  extracted  by 
alcohol. 
969.  Urine  containing  sugar  may  often  be  distinguished  by  its  high 
specific  gravity  (1030  to  1060),  and  by  the  large  quantity  (6  to  12  per 
«ent)  of  its  solid  residuum.      The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is 
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increased  by  a  diet  of  hydrates  of  carbon  (§  303).  Hence  it  has  fre- 
quently been  attempted  to  feed  diabetic  patients  upon  meat  only.  But, 
as  a  rule,  this  treatment  is  unsucoeesfuL  The  exclusively  meat-diet 
becomes  unbearable  after  a  time.  Besides  this,  the  urine  never  loses  the 
whole  of  its  sugar,  probably  because  grape-sugar  can  be  produced  from 
the  nitrogenized  compounds. 

970.  The  urine  of  many  consumptive  patients  fr^uently  contains 
large  quantities  of  fot :  and,  on  standing,  often  deposits  oil-^obules  on 
its  sur&ca  Something  similar  to  this  occurs  in  patients  su£fering  from 
other  diseases;  where  considerable  quantities  of  tat  may  also  be  discharged 
with  the  fiaeces. 

971.  In  persons  of  weak  constitution  or  debauched  habits,  boiling  the 
urine  often  throws  down,  not  only  a  whitish  powder  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  also  flocculi  of  albumen,  which  do  not  disappear  on  the  application 
of  nitric  acid.  This  &ct  is  best  observed  in  the  urine  evacuated  some 
time  after  a  meal.  And  in  a  variety  of  diseases — such  as  inflammation,  dis- 
eased heart,  and  dropefy — ^the  urine  sometimes  contains  large  quantities  of 
albumen.  Hence  this  phenomenon  forms  no  exclusive  sign  of  that  affec- 
tion of  the  kidney  which  is  usually  designated  by  the  name  of  Bright*s 
disease.  In  this  disorder,  the  urine  generally  contains,  not  only  albumen, 
but  also  minute  masses  of  fibrine,  which  in  ehape  resemble  sausages.* 

When  but  little  albumen  is  present,  no  flocculi  are  deposited  by  boil- 
ing,— especially  if  the  urine  is  either  originaUy  alkaline  (§  972)  or  has 
acquired  this  reaction  from  its  spontaneous  decomposition.  And  since 
white  salts  of  lime  are  also  precipitated  by  boiling,  the  urine  should 
always  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  add,  and  carefully 
heated. 

972.  Fresh  human  urine  has  generally  an  acid  reaction.  But  the 
nature  of  the  food  may  give  rise  to  different  results.  We  shall  see  that 
the  constituents  of  many  kinds  of  food  (especially  of  vegetables)  reappear 
in  the  urine  as  alkaline  carbonates.  If  these  are  present  in  laige  quan- 
tity, the  urine  is  origiually  alkaline.  When  the  acid  urine  undei^oes 
spontaneous  decomposition,  it  also  becomes  alkaline,  frt>m  the  gradual 
conversion  of  its  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  327).  Hence,  in 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  the  urine  is  passed  involuntarily,  we 
often  find  that  the  soiled  linen  of  the  patient  is  soaked  with  a  fluid  of 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  ammoniacal  odour.  But  even  in  these  in- 
stances, the  fresh  urine  is  acid. 

The  urine  of  camivora  is  acid,  while  that  of  well-fed  herbivora  is 
alkaline.  The  urine  of  the  horse  is  mixed  with  a  great  number  of 
minute  crystalline  globules  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  20).  These,  which  may  be 
collected  in  pounds  on  a  filter,  also  occur  in  the  urine  of  the  cow,  the 
pig,  the  rat,  and  sometimes  the  mouse  and  rabbit.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
*  Theie  are  casU  of  the  urinary  tubules. — Editor. 
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carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  united  with  a  small  quantity  of  an 
organic  substance.  But  if  an  herbivorous  animal  be  made  to  fiist,  its 
urine  becomes  acid,  since  it  only  consumes  its  own  flesh.  Hence  the 
alkaline  character  of  the  urine  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  food. 

A  &ct  observed  by  Liebig  may  serve  to  indicate  the  came  of  the  aflid 
character  of  the  urine  of  man  and  camivora.  We  have  seen  (§  965)  that 
the  urine  of  these  animals  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkaline 
phosphates— compounds  of  which  only  traces  are  found  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals.  Pure  uric  acid  is  only  soluble  in  water  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  According  to  Bensch,  one  part  requires  from  1800  to 
1900  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  from  14,000  to  15,000  at  68^  While  a 
solution  of  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda  takes  up  hippurio  acid  even  when 
cold,  and  uric  acid  when  warm.  It  thus  acquires  an  add  reaction,  if 
sufficient  uric  acid  be  present.  On  subsequently  cooling,  a  part  of  the 
uric  acid  is  again  precipitated.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  urine  fi^ 
quently  offers  a  similar  phenomenon. 

973.  The  researches  of  Woehler,  and  the  Corrections  since  furnished 
by  himself  and  Frerichs,  accurately  inform  us  which  of  the  substances 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  are  transferred — changed  or  unchanged — 
to  the  urine.  We  have  already  (§  959)  learnt  what  substances  reappear 
as  hippuric  acid.  When  the  neutral  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  are 
introduced  into  the  blood,  either  immediately,  or  through  the  stomach, 
they  are  converted  into  carbonates.  They  undergo  combustion  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  inspiration  (§  270).  Oxalic,  citric,  malic, 
tartaric,  and  succinic  acid,  reappear  in  the  urine  in  this  form,  in  union 
with  bases.  Tannic  acid  is  converted  into  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids, 
and  substances  allied  to  humus.  The  following  substances  reappear  in 
the  urine : — indigo,  gamboge,  the  colouring  matter  of  madder,  logwood, 
beet-root,  bilberries;  the  odorous  principle  of  valerian,  asafoatida,  garlic, 
castor,  saffiron,  and  turpentine;  certain  compounds  of  opium;  the  narco- 
tizing principle  of  toadstools;  together  with  carbonate,  chlorate^  nitrate, 
and  sulphocyanate  of  potash ;  ferrocyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
siiun;  borax,  chloride  of  barium,  silicate  of  potash,  and  potassio-tartrate  of 
nickel.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  compounds  of  alcohol,  ether, 
camphor,  Dippel's  animal  oil,  resins,  the  colouring  matter  of  chloro- 
phyll, litmus,  alkanet,  and  cochineal  Sulphuret  of  potassium  reappears, 
partly  in  this  form,  partly  as  sulphate  of  potash.  Iodine  is  converted 
into  alkaline  iodides :  ferridcyanide,  into  ferrocyanide,  of  potassium. 

Quinine  frequently  passes  off  in  the  urine,  but  caffein  (§  343)  does  not 
Salicine  is  probably  metamorphosed  into  spirio  or  spineic  acids;  and 
phlorrhizin  into  hippuric  acid,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  Oil  of  bitter 
almonds  containing  no  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid, 
and  thonco  into  hippuric  acid.  By  taking  urate  of  potash  or  urate 
of  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  urea  is  increased.     Hence  the  uric  acid  is 
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probably  converted  into  urea  by  ozydation  (§  958).  Rhodallin  (or  am- 
moniated  oil  of  mustard)  furnishes  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium^  as  it 
does  after  being  heated  with  soda  and  lime.  Most  of  the  metals — such 
as  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  —  are 
occasionally  carried  off  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities  with  the 
urina 

974.  The  experiments  instituted  by  Stehberger  and  £richsen  on  persons 
with  extroversion  of  the  bladder  (§  939)  show  that  traces  of  the  sub- 
stances introduced  with  the  food  soon  appear  in  the  urine.  Under  the 
most  &vourable  circumstances,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  only  required 
an  interval  of  one  minute ;  while  the  colouring  matter  of  indigo  or 
madder  demanded  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  velocity  is  explained  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  (§  717),  and  by  the  way  in  which  suit- 
able solutions  transude  porous  animal  membranes  (§  146).  When  the 
stomach  is  filled  with  food,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  appears  in  the 
urine  much  more  slowly. 

975.  Urine  left  to  itself  sooner  or  later  deposits  a  sediment  The 
mucus  and  epithelium  mixed  with  it  frequently  separate  dming  cooling. 
The  fresh  or  concentrated  urine  subsequently  precipitates  uric  acid 
(Tab.  I.  Fig.  2),  oxalate  of  lime  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  3),  carbonate  of  lime  — 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  fine  granules,  —  and  ammoniaco-phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia (Tab.  I.  Fig.  17,  ik  l).  Sometimes  this  deposit  occurs  spontane- 
ously ;  sometimes  only  after  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  other 
reagenta  In  the  urine  of  diseased  subjects  large  quantities  of  such 
deposits  are  fr^equently  found.  The  red  brick-dust  sediment  of  feverous 
subjects  chiefly  consists  of  uric  acid,  generally  in  the  form  of  minute 
tables  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  2) ;  and  of  alkaline  and  earthy  urates.  The  colour 
of  the  whole  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  red  matter,  of  the  nature  of 
which  little  is  known.  In  other  cases  these  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are  mixed  with  a  large  niunber  of  mucous  corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  31,  d), 
blood-corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24,  a),  pus-corpuscles  (like  those  in 
Tab.  II.  Fig.  23,  c),  and  spermatozoa  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  79). 

976.  Urinary  calculi  may  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the  urinaiy 
organa  Most  frequently  they  arise  in  the  bladder.  For  since  the  urine 
remains  in  it  for  some  time,  solids  which  are  but  little  soluble  are 
most  easUy  deposited  here.  The  presence  of  a  solid  nucleus  of  any 
kind  greatly  fitvours  their  deposition.  A  lump  of  mucus,  a  grain  of 
sand,  a  small  stone,  a  straw,  or  a  piece  of  metal  which  has  accidentally 
penetrated  frx)m  without,  may  form  the  kernel  aroimd  which  new  layers 
successively  arrange  themselves. 

977.  The  lithic  or  uric  calculi  chiefly  consist  of  uric  acid  and  the  inso- 
luble urates.  The  oxalic  calculi  consist  in  great  part  of  oxalate  of  lime  ; 
and  the  phosphatic,  of  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  with  lime  and 
magnesia.     With  these  other  substances  are  frequently  mixed.     The 
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nucleus  often  consists  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  and  oxalate  of  lime;  while  ihe 
external  rind  is  formed  of  earthy  phosphates. 

978.  The  absence,  degeneration,  or  removal,  of  one  kidney  does  not 
nccGBsarily  give  rise  to  any  important  disturbance.  But  dogs,  cats, 
and  rabbits,  from  whom  both  have  been  excised,  die  at  latest  in  a  few 
days.  The  operation  is  followed  by  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  depression, 
and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  Death  is  frequently  preceded  by  convulsions. 
The  quantity  of  urea  contained  in  the  blood  is  probably  mudi  increased. 
Most  of  the  secretions  appear  to  be  more  wateiy  than  usual ;  and  fr^uently 
contain  compounds  of  ammonia  The  fluid  exsudations  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavity  generally  contain  laige  quan- 
tities of  urea  or  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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THE  VASCULAR  QLAND& 

979.  The  class  of  glands  indicated  by  the  above  name  includes  the 
spleen  (^,  Pig.  75,  p.  132),  the  supra-renal  capsules  (a  b,  Fig.  154,  p.  285), 
the  thyroid  (c.  Fig.  101,  p.  187),  and  the  thymus  (rf,  Fig.  100,  p.  186), 
glands.     Many  observers,  such  as  Ecker,  add  to  these  the  pituitaiy  body. 

But  this  class  includes  organs  of  very  different  structure  and  functions. 
The  supra-renal  capsule,  the  thyroid,  and  the  thymus,  at  least  so  &r 
correspond  to  each  other  as  that  they  all  consist  of  dosed  tubes,  which 
otherwise  resemble  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  and  contain  cells,  nuclei, 
and  other  solid  structure&  They  may  therefore,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
correctness,  be  called  glands  without  ducts.  But  the  anatomy  of  the 
spleen  a  so  different,  as  to  assign  it  quite  a  different  office.  Still  the 
fimctions  of  all  the  structures  now  reckoned  amongst  the  vascular  glands 
remain  almost  unknown. 

980.  The  strong  fibrous  membrane  that  clothes  the  spleen  is  pro- 
longed into  its  interior  :  giving  off  sheaths,  which  surround  the  branches 
of  the  arteries  (see  Fig.  158),  and  unite  with  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
network.  These  enveloping  structures  contain  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  69),  together  with  the  ordinary  areolar  and  elastic  fibres. 

Fio.  158.  Fio.  159. 


Acooiding  to  Ecker,  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  human  trabecular  tissue 
consist  of  fibre-cells,  having  nuclei  which  are  appended  laterally,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  159.  By  the  aid  of  the  rotatory  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus, R.  Wagner,  Koelliker,  and  Ecker,  hkve  succeeded  in  producing 
contractions  of  the  surfiioe  of  the  spleen  in  the  dog  and  cat :  while  Har- 
less  has  obtained  the  same  result  in  an  executed  criminal 

981.  The  branches  of  the  arteries  distributed  in  the  interior  of  the 
spleen  are  occupied  by  peculiar  roundish  vesicles,  the  Malpighian  or 
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splenic  corpuscles.  The  situation  of  these,  as  seoi  under  a  low  magnify- 
ing power,  is  represented  in  Figs.  160  and  161.  They  contain  a  colourless 
fluid,  which  rarely  coagulates  in  the  air,  together  with  ceUs  and  free 
nuclei     They  frequently  collapse  after  death.     On  this  account  they 

Fio.  160.  Fin.  Ifil. 


are  sometimes  missing,  especially  if  the  vessels  of  the  spleen  are  not 
tied  before  its  removal  Their  connection  with  the  vessels  and  ab- 
sorbents has  not  yet  been  definitely  made  out 

982.  According  to  Ecker,  the  small  arteries  which  ramify  in  Uie 
neighbourhood  of  the  splenic  corpuscles,  or  elsewhere,  are  afterwards 
cpntinued  into  a  delicate  capillary  network  distributed  in  the  spleen- 
pulp.  But,  hitherto,  he  has  not  been  able  to  observe  the  transitioB  of 
these  capillaries  into  vein&  Many  of  the  latter  vessels  have  distinct 
dilatations.  They  form  meshes,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  in  the 
corpus  cavemosum  of  the  penis.  Finally,  as  regards  the  absorbents,  we 
are  as  yet  only  acquainted  with  those  larger  vessels  which  emerge  from 
the  spleen,  or  are  distributed  upon  its  sur&ce.  Their  relations  in  its 
interior  have  not  been  observed. 

983.  The  spleen-pulp  is  the  more  or  less  red  and  pulpy  substance  which 
is  seen  on  cutting  up  the  organ.  According  to  Ecker,  it  contains  nuclei; 
cells;  single  or  aggregated  blood-corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24);  cells  which 
enclose  blood-corpuscles;  and  yellow  or  colourless  granules  and  masses, 
either  free,  or  surrounded  by  cells. 

984.  It  was  formerly  conjectured  that  new  blood-corpuscles  were 
produced  in  the  spleen.  This  view  was  especially  supported  by  the  fiwst, 
that  the  absorbents  of  oxen  killed  during  the  digestive  process  are  filled 
with  a  reddish  lymph,  in  which  blood-corpuscles  are  revealed  by  the 
microscope.  And  some  observers  consider  that  the  cells  just  mentioned 
as  fiUed  with  blood-corpuscles  (§  983)  furnish  additional  support  to 
this  theory, — ^the  blood-corpuscles  being  produced  in  these  cells,  and 
afterwards  set  free  by  their  solution.  But  since  other  cells  include 
solid  structures,  which  gradually  lose  their  definite  form,  many  believe 
that  precisely  the  reverse  process  obtains — ^that  the  blood-corpusdes 
undergo  destruction  in  the  spleen.  They  suppose  that  clusters  of  them 
are  enclosed  in  cells,  are  next  converted  into  these  yellow  masses,  then 
break  up  into  granules,  and  finally  disappear. 
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985.  According  to  the  concurrent  statements  of  mai^  aaaiomMti^  tiba 
cells  which  enclose  blood-corpuscles,  as  wdl  aa  the  otiber  transitional 
forms  just  mentioned,  are  found,  not  only  in  the  spleen,  but  also  in 
abnormal  effiiaionB  of  Uood  in  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Hence  their 
pi:^eeence  is  not  an  appearance  peculiar  to  the  spleen.  It  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  normal,  or  whether  it  is  the  direct  result  of 
accidental  injury  to  the  delicate  parenchyma  of  the  oigan.  At  present 
a  decision  of  the  whole  question  is  impossible. 

986.  Recently,  J.  Beclard  has  stated,  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
in  the  dog  and  horse  contains  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  corpuscles 
than  that  of  the  subclavian  vein.  According  to  him,  the  former  contains 
from  818  to  1614  per  cent  of  blood-corpusdes,  while  the  latter  has 
from  9 '83  to  18*51  per  cent.  If  these  di£ferences  were  not  suspiciously 
laige,  they  might  be  regarded  as  proving  the  decay  of  blood-corpusdes 
in  the  spleen. 

987.  The  spleen  has  often  been  noticed  to  exhibit  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  volume  some  hours  after  feeding.  Dogs  live  unhurt  a  long 
time  after  the  extirpation  of  this  organ.  The  voracity,  emaciation,  and 
alteration  of  the  sexual  impulses,  which  have  been  remarked  in  such 
cases  by  some  observers,  have  not  been  found  by  other& 

988.  The  mipra-renal  capmles  are  distinguished  by  their  comparatively 
large  size  in  the  new-bom  in&nt  (r,  Fig.  119,  p.  208),  and  their  still 
greater  size  in  the  earlier  embryo.  According  to  Ecker,  they  consist 
chiefly  of  closed  tubes;  which  lie  close  to  each  other,  contain  a  fluid, 
nuclei,  and  a  number  of  fine  granules,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  dense 
capillary  network.  The  cortical  substance  of  older  human  subjects  con- 
tains bodies  such  as  are  represented  by  Tab.  Y.  Fig.  67.  An  extra- 
ordinaiy  number  of  nerves  enters  this  organ.  But  many  only  pass 
through  their  tissue,  to  be  distributed  to  other  structure&  It  is 
probable  that  certain  compounds  secreted  from  the  blood  undeigo  a 
peculiar  elaboration  in  these  tube&  But  the  object  of  this  function  is 
as  yet  unknown;  nor  are  we  even  acquainted  with  the  means  by  which 
the  altered  substances  are  rendered  useful  to  the  other  organs  of  the 
body.  At  present  the  theories  formerly  advanced — that  the  function  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  cerebral,  urinary, 
or  sexual,  oigans — ^rest  upon  no  secure  basis  of  facts. 

989.  The  thyroid  gland  contains  a  great  number  of  lobules,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  areolar  tissue.  Imbedded  in  these  we  again 
find  tubes,  containing  a  fluid,  and  nuclear  structures,  which,  according 
to  Ecker,  are  apposed  to  the  limitary  membrane  in  the  form  of  a 
pavement,  as  represented  in  Fig.  162.  We  may  sometimes  see  simple 
cells,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  163; — and  in  the  dog  these  are  often  double. 
A  rich  network  of  capillaries  surrounds  the  several  lobules  of  the 
gland. 
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990.  The  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  so  frequently  met  with,  and  the 
safety  with  which  it  may  be  extirpated,  pltdnly  forbid  us  to  assigii  it 
any  function  essential  to  life.  Dogs  sustain  the  simultaneous  loss  of 
thyroid  and  spleen  without  any  perceptible  mischief 

Fio.  162.  Fig.  163. 


991.  The  anatomy  of  the  thyroid  gland  indicates  that  certain  sub- 
stances are  deposited  and  changed  in  its  tubes.  But  all  the  exertions  of 
its  numerous  investigators  have  been  unable  to  substantiate  anything 
beyond  this.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  thyroid  enlarges  after 
violent  screaming,  parturition,  or  coitus.  But  these  fiicts  are  not  only 
exceptional,  but  inconclusive.  And  the  theory  that  the  thyroid  is  cloeely 
related  to  the  brain,  to  the  organs  of  voice,  or  of  respiration,  ia  devoid 
of  all  satis&ctory  foundation. 

992.  The  wen  or  goitre  is  a  degeneration  of  this  vascular  gland.  Its 
tubes  frequently  become  distended  with  foreign  substances,  or  gelatinous 
deposits,  which  greatly  increase  its  total  bulk.  The  vesicles  thus  pro- 
duced often  form  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ.  In  these 
we  often  find  cells,  which  are  distended  with  this  gelatinous  substance; 
together  with  &t  globules,  and  crystals  of  cholesterine,  which  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  glittering  points  or  scales,  and  are  exhibited,  highly 
magnified,  in  Fig.  164.  In  many  cases  the  blood-vesseLs  are  themselves 
enlaiged,  so  as  to  form  globular  dilatations — such  aa  we  shall  again  meet 
with  in  treating  of  the  function  of  nutrition.  In  others,  we  find  efiusions 
of  blood,  exsudatious,  and  deposits  of  cholesterine,  or  earthy  substances. 
Finally,  considerable  lengths  of  the  smaller  vessels,  or  walls  of  the  vesi- 
cles, may  become  more  or  less  calcified :  the  first  of  these  appearances  is 
represented  five  times  magnified  (after  Ecker)  in  Fig.  165.  We  may 
judge  of  this  vast  increase  of  size  by  the  fact,  that  while  many  wens 
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weigh  more  than  2  pounds,  the  healthy  thyroid  body  weighs  but  f  to 
|ths  of  an  ounce. 

Fio.  164.  Fio.  165. 


993.  The  thymus  attains  a  large  size  in  the  embryo;  but  reaches  its 
greatest  bulk  in  the  earlier  years  of  childhood.  It  then  becomes  sta- 
tionary; and  is  subsequently  converted  into  a  peculiar  fittty  mass,  in 
which  form  it  sometimes  persists  to  the  end  of  manhood.  If  wo  cut 
through  the  areolar  tissue  and  vessels  which  pass  between  its  lobules,  each 
half  may  be  unrolled  like  a  spirally  coiled  ribbon,  as  shown  (after  Ecker) 
in  Fig.  166.  Each  consists  of  a  number  of  small  vesicles  or  tubes 
seated  upon  a  central  canal;  the  cavity  of  which  is  immediately  con- 
tinued into  their  interior.  Thus  this  organ  offers  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  arborescent  glands  than  the  supra-renal  capsules  or  the  thyroid. 

Fig.  166.  Fio.  167. 


994.  The  vesicles  of  the  thymus  contain  a  clear  fluid,  with  nuclei,  and 
rarely  cells.  Ecker  found  peculiar  concentric  structures,  enclosing  a 
&tty  substance.  Similar  appearances  are  seen  in  the  &t  of  embryos 
which  have  been  kept  in  alcohol.  And  in  fibrinous  coagula  of  the  heart 
Hassall  has  noticed  similar  substances  (Fig.  167),  which  offer  a  concentric 
lamination. 

995.  We  have  seen  that  the  final  destiny  of  the  thymus  is  a  meta- 
morphosis into  fat     According  to  Ecker,  this  change  may  occur  in  new- 
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bom  infigtnts,  or  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Thus,  while  under  a 
high  magnifying  power,  the  margin  of  a  lobule  of  healthy  thymus  ofiers 
the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  168,  fragments  of  the  altered  organ 
look  like  Fig.  169.  Masses  of  aggregated  fot-globules  make  the  whole 
still  more  opaque,  and  almost  black  by  transmitted  light* 

Fio.  168.  Fro.  169. 


996.  We  may  suppose  that  the  thymus  also  forms  a  kind  of  laboratory 
for  the  elaboration  of  matter.  Its  great  development  in  eaily  life 
indicates  that  its  chief  use  belongs  to  this  age.  From  this  we  might 
conjecture,  though  not  conclude,  that  its  function  is  related  to  the  milk- 
diet  of  the  suckling.t  Young  mammalia  in  whom  Bestelli  had  extirpated 
the  thymus  showed  an  extraordinary  voracity,  and  many  unusual  cravings 
for  food.  They  emaciated  rapidly,  and  died  much  more  quickly  than 
other  animals,  who  had  suffered  equally  considerable  wounds  without  the 
removal  of  this  organ. 

*  The  medical  reader  should,  however,  remember  that  this  is  not  the  change  finally  under- 
gone by  the  healthy  thymus.  Here  we  have  not  merely  &tty  molecules,  but  Cut-oells,  or 
adipose  tissue. — Editor. 

t  A  conjecture  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Simon,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  thymus  in  birds  and  reptiles. — Editor. 
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NUTRITION. 

997.  The  phenomena  of  nutrition  may  be  considered  under  three 
chief  sections: — a  morphological;  relating  to  the  several  changes  which 
are  undergone  by  the  tissues,  and  are  visible  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  the  microscope:  a  numerkal;*  which  concerns  those  changes  of 
weight  experienced  by  the  whole  body,  and  the  several  organs:  and, 
finally,  a  chemical;  which  treats  of  the  changes  of  combination  gradually 
undergone  by  the  constituents  of  the  organism.  Since  the  state  of 
these  factors  during  the  advance  or  retrogression  of  the  oiganized  being 
forms  the  history  of  development,  the  study  of  nutrition  only  requires 
us  to  consider  it  as  merely  maintaining  its  own  existence. 

998.  Morphological  Phenomena  of  Nutrition, — Since  the  absorbents 
constantly  transmit  lymph  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  22,  a)  and  blood-corpuscles 
(Tab.  II.  Fig.  24,  a)  to  the  blood,  this  fluid  would  gradually  become 
overladen  with  solid  structures,  if  other  of  its  mechanical  dements  were 
not  destroyed.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  balance 
is  maintained  by  a  continuous  cycle  in  the  development  of  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  colourless  corpuscles  are  graduaUy  converted  into 
coloured  ones  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24,  b  c);  while  the  oldest  of  these  disappear 
by  solution,  or  otherwise. 

999.  The  way  in  which  this  occurs  has  not  yet  been  established.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  views  according 
to  which  the  liver  (§  928)  or  the  spleen  (§  984)  would  form  the  site  of 
this  solution  of  the  older  blood-corpuscles.  Since  extirpation  of  the 
spleen  produces  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions,  we  are 
justified  in  conjecturing  that  this  vascular  gland  does  not,  at  any  rate, 
exclusively  fulfil  the  important  office  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
bkxKl-corpuscles.  It  may  rather  be  supposed,  that  the  changes  under- 
gone by  the  blood  in  the  different  channels  of  the  circulation  themselves 
maintain  the  counterpoise.  The  balance  would  thus  be  maintained 
in  the  blood  itself,  instead  of  being  exclusively  connected  with  any 
special  organ.     Under   these   circumstances,   respiration  and  nutrition 

*  Here,  as  well  as  in  $  1078,  the  above  word  has  been  substituted  for  **  statistical;^  a 
modem  term,  which  ought  to  be  limited  to  what  it  connotes, — vie.  matters  directly  relating 
to  the  8UUe.  See  Dr.  Guy*8  able  article  ^  Vital  Statistics,'**  in  the  ^  Cyclopsodia  of 
Anatomy.** — EorroR. 
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would  form  the  chief  conditions  for  the  development  of  blood-corpuscles. 
The  statement — that  those  of  the  frog  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  23,  a  6)  are  dis- 
solved by  alternately  transmitting  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  through  the 
blood, — appears  to  be  incorrect. 

1000.  The  proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  23,  c, 
Fig.  24,  b  c)  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  blood.  According  to  Donders  and  Moleschott,^)  their  number 
is  increased  some  time  after  a  meal.  Eleven  hours  and  a  half  after  the 
last  meal,  the  blood  contained,  on  an  average,  5-1  lymph-corpusdes 
(Tab.  II.  Fig.  24,  b  c),  to  2000  coloured  ones  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24).  While 
three  hours  after  the  midday  meal,  their  number  rose  to  6*2.  According 
to  Remak,  when  an  animal  loses  large  quantities  of  blood  in  suc- 
cession, the  paler  blood  contains  a  disproportionately  lai^  number 
of  colourless  corpuscles.  According  to  Yirchow,  in  the  human  subject 
this  obtains  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  pus  in  the 
blood.  As  regards  the  retrogression  of  blood-corpuscles,  it  would  seem 
that  those  which  contain  distinct  nuclei  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  23,  b)  at  the 
highest  point  of  their  development,  lose  them  before  being  destroyed. 

1001.  The  blood  which  circulates  in  the  vessels  is  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  homogeneous  liquor  aanguinis  with  the  varieties  of  blood-corpuscle 
{ac<lf  Fig.  114,  p.  200)  just  mentioned  The  coagulation  seen  in  the 
blood  taken  from  a  vein,  consists  in  the  &ct,  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
solid  fibrine  separates  itself  from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  entangles  the 
blood-corpuscles  which,  owing  to  their  greater  specific  gravity,  are  foiling 
to  the  bottom.  In  this  way  we  get  a  leathery  substance,  the  dot  or 
crasMtnerUtim,  and  a  yellowish  green  or  reddish  fluid,  the  serum,  of  the 
blood.  The  former  is  therefore  a  mixtiu^  of  blood-corpuscles  and  fibrine, 
soaked  in  blood;  while  the  latter  is  what  was  formerly  liquor  aanguinisy 
deprived  of  its  fibrine.  Since  the  large  amount  of  albumen  contained  in 
the  serum  gives  it  a  certain  viscidity,  blood-corpuscles  which  have  acci- 
dentally escaped  entanglement  in  the  fibrine,  may  remain  floating  in  it 

1002.  The  chief  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  consists  in  the 
great  number  of  its  coloured  corpuscles  (§  658).  Under  the  microscope, 
which  certainly  diminishes  colour,  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  at  most  of  a 
faint  yellow.  The  fibrine  separated  by  coagulation  is  yellowish-white 
or  yellow.  The  intense  red  colour  of  the  clot  is  explained  by  its  me- 
chanically enclosing  the  blood-corpuscles  during  coagulation. 

1003.  When  the  blood  taken  from  a  vein  is  allowed  to  rest,  two  pro- 
cesses occur.  The  heavier  blood-corpuscles  gradually  descend.  The 
specific  gravity  and  viscidity  of  the  hquor  sanguinis  or  serum  can  but 
delay  this  movement.  Besides  this,  solid  fibrine  is  deposited  from 
all  points  of  the  fluid.  If  these  two  occurrences  tolerably  coincide  in 
point  of  time,  the  fibrinous  masses  will  everywhere  enclose  blood-cor- 
puscles.    The  whole  of  the  clot  will  therefore  have  a  red  colour.     But 
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i^  on  the  other  hand,  any  cause  delay  coagulation,  the  corpuscles  may 
sink  before  all  the  fibrine  is  deposited  in  a  solid  form.  Hence  it  is  only 
the  deeper  portions  of  fibrine  which  enclose  many  corpuscles;  so  that 
the  clot  is  red  below  and  in  the  middle/  but  yellow  above. 

^  1004.  The  upper  yellow  layer  has  been  designated  the  huffy  or  inflam- 
matory coat,  because  it  is  found  in  blood  removed  by  venesection  in 
inflammatory  disorders.  But  experience  teaches  that  it  is  often  absent 
during  inflammation,  and  present  under  other  circumstances — as,  for  in- 
stance, during  pregnancy.  From  what  has  been  just  mentioned,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  by  delaying  coagulation,  it  may  be  produced  artificially.  A 
protraction  of  the  process  of  cooling — such  as  may  be  produced  by  re- 
ceiving the  blood  into  warm  wooden  vessels  (§  202)— or  the  addition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  potash,  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, is  always  sufficient  to  produce  a  huffy  coat  And  should  any 
cause  diminish  the  specific  gravity  or  viscidity  of  the  serum,  while  the 
blood-corpuscles  retain  their  ordinary  number  and  specific  gravity,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  similar  result  will  follow. 

1005.  At  first,  the  clot  forms  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood. 
Afterwards,  it  gradually  contracts,  and  thus  loses  part  of  the  serum 
which  was  mechanically  united  with  it.  Hence  the  separation  of  the 
coagulated  blood  into  a  large  solid  mass,  and  a  fluid,  is  the  result  of 
an  after  process.  And  if  the  blood  forms  a  thin  layer,  so  as  to  offsr  a 
comparatively  large  surfitce  for  evaporation,  this  distinct  separation  does 
not  occur.  When  large  quantities  of  blood  are  left  to  themselves,  the 
coagulum  subsequently  again  softens,  and  finaUy  becomes  intimately 
mixed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  putrefying  serum. 

1006.  Under  the  microscope,  the  coagulated  fibrine  is  a  yellow  homoge- 
neous mass;  but  is  often  disposed  in  folds,  or  broken  up  into  streaks,  so  as 
to  exhibit  deceptive  appearances  of  a  fibrous  structure 

(Tab.  II.  Fig.  25,  a).     When  small  fragments  of  it  P'®-  *70. 

are  torn  up  in  serum,  we  sometimes  see  flat  scales 
(Fig.  170),  such  as  are  designated  by  Nasse,  fibrine- 
flakes.  The  corpuscles  represented  in  Fig.  1 67,  occur 
very  rarely.  Now  and  then  the  fibrine  is  mixed 
with  granules,  oil-globules,  and  veiy  minute  struc- 
tures which  glitter  like  cr3rstals  (§  176)  in  the  dark 
field  of  the  polarifing  microscope  (§  172). 

1007.  The  coloured  blood-corpuscles  of  mamma- 
lia are  originally  circular  flat  discs,  with  excavated 

surfeces  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24,  a).  Hence,  standing  on  their  edges,  they  look 
like  a  small  ribbon  tapering  at  its  middle  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24,  above  and  to 
the  right  of  a).  The  colourless  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  globular 
(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  24,  6  c) ;  so  that  they  offer  much  the  same  shape  in  all 
positions.     When  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  diluted  with  water,  so  as  to 
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diminish  its  density  and  the  proportion  of  ite  saline  contents,  the 
coloured  corpuscles  take  up  water,  and  give  oflF  part  of  their  colouring 
matter  to  the  surroundmg  fluid.  They  thus  become  swohi,  pale,  and 
globular  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  25,  b  c).  The  proper  application  of  salt  some- 
times  restores  their  previous  flattened  form. 

1008.  Since  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  thinned  by  the  separation  of  its 
fibrine,  some  of  the  blood-corpuscles  it  contains  frequently  exhibit  a 
globular  form.  Others,  which  retain  their  flat  form,  are  often  ap- 
posed to  each  other  by  their  surfiaces,  like  a  rouleau  of.  coins  (Tab.  XL 
Fig.  24,  c  d).  On  examining  fi-esh  blood  from  an  incised  wound  of  the 
finger,  we  sometimes  see  that  lively  currents  spring  up  in  the  fluid,  and 
tear  up  these  rouleaus  into  fi-agments,  while  threads  of  half-coagulated 
fibrine  are  drawn  out  from  between  them.  The  blood-corpuscles  are 
easUy  wrinkled  into  radiating  folds;  and  by  more  complete  drying, 
they  become  star-shaped. 

1009.  The  medical  jurist  fi^uently  has  to  determme  whethar  red 
stains  on  linen,  ftimiture,  or  cutting  instruments,  are  due  to  human 
blood.     Where  but   small  quantities  are  concerned,  chemical  exami- 
nation cannot  aflford  any  trustworthy  results;   since  the  blood  does 
not  contain  any  characteristic  and  peculiar  substances,  and  its  small 
amount  of  iron  frmiishes  no  indication.     A  microscopic  examination  is 
often  equally  inconclusive.     If  the  blood-stain  is  to  be  extracted  with  a 
watery  fluid,  we  must  not  select  pure  water,  but  a  liquid  which,  like  a 
solution  of  salt  or  sugar,  does  not  affect  the  forms  of  the  blood-corpuadea. 
If  these  exhibit  oval  forms  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  23,  a  6)  it  will  follow  that  the 
blood  does  not  come  from  man,  or  any  domestic  animal,  but  from  a  bird, 
fish,  or  reptile.     If  their  shape  be  spherical,  they  may  belong  to  some 
fishes,  the  domestic  maTnnf^ftlia,  or  man.     But  there  are  generally  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  deciding  whether  they  are  those  of  a  man  or  a  mammaL 
It  has  certainly  been  maintained  that  the  medical  jiuist  may  be  guided 
by  the  smallness  of  the  structures  remarked  under  the  microscope.     But 
apart  from  the  dreumstance  that  smallness  of  diameter  may  be  due  to 
previous  desiccation,  we  must  remember  that  the  average  diameter  of 
the  human  blood-corpusde  equals  l-3560th  of  an  inch,  whOe  that  of  the 
dog  is  l-3330th,  the  cat  l-4400th,  the  pig  l-4220th,  the  horse  l-4720tii, 
the  ass  1-401 0th,  the  cow  1  4320ih,  the  sheep  l-d310th,  and  the  goat 
l-6350th.     Hence,  even  under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances,  we 
could  only  recognise  the  blood  of  some  of  the  mammalia,  such  as  the 
domestic  ruminants :  and  should  never  be  really  entitied  to  afiGnn  that 
we  had  human  blood  before  us. 

1010.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  it  is  the  blood  which  sustains  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition ;  that  it  sets  apart  the  substances  necessary  to  the 
tissues,  and  takes  up  compounds  which  have  become  imfit  for  their 
use,  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  absorbents  (§  534).    It  is  therefore 
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obvious,  that  all  parts  of  the  oiganism  require  blood-yessels  for  their 
maintenance  and  growth. 

1011.  The  non-vascular  tissues, — such  as  the  epidermis  (Tab.  IV. 
Fig.  62,  a  b),  the  nails,  the  hairs,  the  epithelium,  and,  generally,  all  the 
homy  tissues, — contain  in  their  interior  neither  blood-vessels  nor  nerves. 
Hence  they  may  be  woimded  without  exciting  heemorrhage  or  pain. 
But  the  vascular  parts  are  permeated  by  numerous  vessels;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  by  nerves  also.  Hence  their  mechanical  injury  is  followed  by 
haemorrhage,  and  frequently  by  pain. 

1012.  The  substances  required  by  the  non-vascular  tissues,  are 
furnished  by  their  matrix,  ie,,  by  the  vascular  tissues  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  While,  conversely,  the  vascular  structures  derive  them 
immediately  from  the  blood-vessels  which  run  in  their  own  mass.  Still 
this  diflferenoe  is,  in  many  respects,  less  important  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear. 

1013.  For  instance,  on  examining  a  villus  of  the  small  intestine,  such 
as  is  represented  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  171),  we  see  that  the  nutritional 
substances  required  by  the  non-vascular  cylinders  of  epithelium  (a)  wiU 
be  supplied  by  the  remote  capillary  network  of  the  matrix  (d).  While 
the  remainder  of  the  substance  of 

the  villus,  which  belongs  to  the  tis-  Fiu.  171. 

sues  called  vascular,  possesses  no  other 
capillaries,  than  those  indicated  at  d. 
Hence  all  parts  of  it  not  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  vessels  (d) 
are  compelled  to  derive  the  com- 
binations they  require  frt)m  the  nu- 
tritional fluid,  which  is  everywhere 
present,  and  is  constantiy  renew- 
ed by  the  blood.     Since  even  the 

finest  vessels  surround  a  certain  number  of  primitive  nerve-fibres,  a 
quantity  of  areolar  tissue,  d^.,  the  same  observations  will  apply  to 
these  structures.  In  all  the  tissues,  the  nutritional  fluid  in  which  they 
are  soaked  forms  the  path  by  which  the  necessary  substances  reach 
them,  and  others  leave  tliem  to  enter  the  blood. 

1014.  Since  the  vascular  tissues  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  net- 
work of  capillaries,  and  are  thoroughly  steeped  in  nutritional  fluid,  this 
path  will,  in  their  case,  be  shorter,  and  the  mixture  more  uniform.  But 
in  the  thicker  homy  tissues  this  is  not  the  case.  Since  the  matrix  of  the 
hair  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63,  d)  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  skin 
from  which  it  grows,  the  compounds  which  are  to  reach  the  point  of 
the  hair  have  to  pass  through  a  considerable  distance.  Let  1,  2,  3,  4, 
(Fig.  172)  represent  the  separate  layers  of  the  epidermis;  1  being  the 
most  superficial,  and  4  the  deepest,  which  is  immediately  boimded  by 
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the  matrix.  Here  it  is  evident  that  only  those  substances  rejected  by  4, 
can  reach  3,  and  only  those  refused  by  3,  can  arrive  at  2 — and  so  on. 

Hence  every  layer  has  a  more  limited  seleo- 
FiG.  17*2.  tion,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  matrix. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  something  of  the  same 
f^S.fcS-^^^.:~^.:^.^^    kind  must  occur,  to  a  less  extent,  with  the 

vascular  tissues. 

1015.  The  denser  homy  tissues — such  as  the  cuticle,  the  nails,  and 
the  hairs, — ^are  subject  to  a  constant  and  more  or  less  active  integral 
renovation,  even  in  adults.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  epidermis  existing 
at  any  given  time,  consisted  of  the  layers,  1,  2,  3,  Fig.  172;  the  upper- 
most stratum  of  which  is  usually  set  free  in  the  form  of  scales  (Tab.  IV. 
Fig.  62,  c).  These  are  so  small,  that  their  desquamation  generally  eludes 
the  naked  eye.  But  if  a  finger  be  kept  many  weeks  bandaged  in  linen, 
a  mealy-looking  mass  will  be  found,  which  consists  solely  of  desqua- 
mated epidermis.  While  1  thus  disappears,  the  new  layer,  4,  is  produced 
below;  so  that  the  cuticle  now  consists  of  the  layers  2, 3, 4.  It  therefore 
loses  none  of  its  absolute  thickness.  And  as  the  process  is  continually 
repeated,  the  person  has,  after  some  time,  a  totally  different  skin  frY>m 
that  which  he  formerly  possessed. 

1016.  If  we  investigate  these  changes  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, we  see  that  the  soft  layer  of  cuticle  which  immediately  limits 
the  corium,  developes  nuclei,  enclosed  in  delicate  cells.  These  after- 
wards lose  their  albuminous  contents,  and  become  flattened,  while 
their  coats  are  partially  homified.  They  then  acquire  an  appearance 
resembling  that  represented  in   Tab.  II.    Fig.  33.     They  are  finally 

converted  into  very  thin  homy  scales,  which  some- 

Fio.  173.  times  appear  elevated  in  the  region  of  the  thicker 

.  ^      (but  now  clear)  nucleus,  6,  Fig.  173.     If  the  homify- 

.--N       \    \^  ^^  process  is  carried  still  further,  the  nucleus  be- 

\ilJ  '^  .-  .  comes  indistinct,  or  disappears  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  32). 

,  ->     s^  The  oldest  homy  scales  of  epidermis  are  at  length 

^W  dismissed  frt)m  the  organism  by  the  process  just 

mentioned  (§  1 015). 

During  this  development  of  the  homy  cells,  the  desquamation  of  the 

epidermis  by  layers  is  constantly  pressing  them  forward  towards  the 

surface ;  so  that  the  oldest  cells  of  the  cuticle  are  found  in  this  situation 

(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  a  c),  while  the  youngest  occupy  the  region  of  the  reU 

Mcdpigkii  which  adjoins  the  corium  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  b), 

1017.  Pressure  acting  on  the  skin  exerts  a  visible  influence  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  epidermic  strata,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
become  homy.  The  diflerence  between  the  rough  hand  of  a  smith,  and 
the  tender  one  of  a  lady,  is  in  part  thus  explained.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  apply  this  theory  universally.  It  is  true  that  the  thickest  cuticle 
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occupies  the  heel  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62),  which  is  also  the  place  where  the 
weight  of  the  body  rests  in  standing.  But  this  part  of  the  cuticle  is 
thicker  even  in  the  embryo ; — a  fiict  which  proves  that  the  peculiarity 
essentially  depends  upon  the  original  plan  of  organization. 

1018.  Many  pavement-epithelia, — ^for  instance,  those  of  the  tongue 
and  mouth — also  consist  of  various  layers,  from  which  the  older  and 
more  superficial  are  constantly  being  shed.  This  explains  why  every 
drop  of  saliva  contains  a  number  of  thin  homy  scales  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  31,  a  6). 
The  same  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  a  less  remark- 
able degree  by  other  more  delicate  varieties  of  pave- 
ment-epithelium—  such  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  23),  the  nuclei  of  which  are  larger 
and  more  granidar,  while  their  walls  become  less 
homy.  Younger  ceUs  (a.  Fig.  174)  also  lie  under 
those  ciliated  columns  (6,  Fig.  174  and  Tab.  II. 
Fig.  36),  which  we  meet  with  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. But  this  desquamation  is  not  so  regular  as 
that  which  occurs  in  the  pavement-epithelia  above 
mentioned. 

1019.  Under  the  microscope,  a  thin  section  of  the  free  margin  of  the 
nail  shows  an  indistinctly  granular  grey  mass,  which  is  traversed  by  irre- 
gular, and  frequently  zig-zag,  lines  of  fission  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  37).  If  the 
whole  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  we  find  that  the  semi-fluid  mass  contains  a 
number  of  transparent  homy  scales  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  38).  And  a  careful 
examination  teaches  us  that,  however  much  the  substance  of  the  homy 
nail  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  differ  from  the  cuticle,  it  is  still  entirely 
composed  of  homy  cells,  imited  to  each  other  by  a  solid  cement.  The 
lines  mentioned  above  are  merely  clefts,  which  have  been  produced  by 
cutting  away  the  brittle  mass;  they  rarely  indicate  true  super-imposed 
layers. 

1020.  The  matrix  of  the  nail  lies  underneath  its  surfistce.  It  forms 
elevations  and  depressions,  which  resemble  those  seen  in  the  skin  at  the 
end  of  the  finger,  but  take  a  straighter  course.  Large  vascular  loops 
(comp.  Fig.  110,  p.  199,  and  Tab.  IV.  Fig.  52,  c)  run  in  the  mterior  of 
these  moulds,  which  essentially  correspond  with  the  rows  of  tactile  pa- 
pill©  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  d  e)  on  the  rest  of  the  skin.  From  hence  are 
secreted  the  younger  nail-ceUs.  Still  the  substance  of  the  nail  is  thinner 
at  the  root  than  further  forwards.  Its  white  spots  sometimes  show  that 
it  grows  slowly  forwards  from  the  root,  so  that  the  oldest  segment 
finally  projects  beyond  the  neighbouring  soft  tissues. 

1021.  The  homy  shaft  of  the  hair  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63,  c)  consists  of 
three  parts.  Aroimd  its  outer  surfi^ce  lie  thin  epithelial  scales,  which 
overlap  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof,  so  that  their  margins  form 
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transverse  lines  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  39,  a).  Occasionally,  some  of  them  are 
partially  stripped  off;  and  project  from  it,  either  alone,  or  in  connectdan 
with  oil-globules,  and  accidental  impurities  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  39,  e).  Under 
the  thin  cuticle  {b)  is  the  striated  cortical  substance,  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  hair  (Fig.  39,  6).  This  first  tears  up  into  fibrous 
bands;  and  may  then,  with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  be  separated 
into  small,  thin,  homy  scales.  Finally,  in  the  middle  is  often  seen  the 
medullary  canal,  filled  with  pigment  (Fig.  39,  c).  But  m  some  places  it  is 
frequently  absent,  or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  enclose  pigment  (Fig.  39, 
between  c  and  d).  Here  and  there  paler  patches  of  pigment  also  oocur 
(Fig.  39,  d). 

1022.  In  grey  hair,  the  colour  of  the  cortical  substance  is  whitish, 
grey;  in  flaxen  hair,  it  is  yellow;  in  red  hair,  it  varies  irom  yellowish 
red  to  reddish;  and  in  brown  or  black  hair,  it  is  light  or  dark  brown. 
The  uniform  colour  of  this  cortical  part  always  has  its  effect  Still 
many  of  the  hairs  appear  darker  to  the  naked  eye ;  either  on  account  of 
the  lai^e  quantity  of  pigment  enclosed  in  their  highly  developed  medul- 
laiy  canal,  or  frt)m  numerous  small  deposits  of  pigment  in  their  cortical 
substance,  or  from  both  of  these  circumstances  together.  Such  scattered 
patches  of  pigment  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  change  of  flaxen  hair  into 
brown  as  adult  age  advances :  since  it  is  only  later  that  the  cortical  sub- 
stance alters  in  colour.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alteration  which 
makes  the  hair  grey  appears  to  attack  this  part  of  it  first 

1023.  That  segment  of  the  homy  part  of  a  hair  which  is  concealed  by 
the  skin  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63,  c  c^  is  fixed  into  a  peculiar  sac,  the  hair-bulb 
{efg).  Its  sides  are  surrounded  by  a  double  coat;  the  outer  and  inner 
root-sheath  of  Henle  {e  and/).  These  are  special  processes,  sent  inwards 
fr*om  the  deeper  and  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  (a  6).  The 
middle  layer  of  the  hair-bulb  contains,  according  to  Koelliker,  unstriped 
miiscular  fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  59),  which  pass  round  it  in  circles. 

1024.  That  segment  of  the  shaft  which  is  fixed  in  the  hair-bulb 
frequently  enlarges  at  its  lower  extremity  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63,  d) ;  while, 
in  other  instances,  it  is  more  or  less  pointed.  The  elements  of  the 
cortical  substance  here  experience  a  transition  into  homy  cells,  which  are 
yoimger,  the  deeper  they  are  followed;  and  finally,  they  merge  into 
nuclei  and  cell-formations,  which  are  secreted  from  the  matrix — Le,,  firom 
the  blood  of  the  vessels  which  here  surround  the  hair-bulb.  In  this  way 
the  hair  is  pushed  upwards  from  below.  The  subsequent  cells  apply 
to  their  frirther  development  the  materials  which  have  been  left  by 
their  predecessors. 

1025.  What  has  just  been  stated  sufficiently  shows,  that  many  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  growth  depend  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  matrix  of  these  dense  homy  tissues.  Thus,  while  cutting  the 
hair  not  only  does  not  injure  it,  but  may  even,  from,  obvious  reasons, 
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farther  ita  growth,  destruction  of  its  lower  germinal  part  or  matrix 
leads  to  boldness.  Such  an  injury  may  be  produced  by  general  internal 
diseases,  by  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  by  the  growth  of  fungi  in  the  bulbs. 

1026.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  vascular  tissues  undergo  a 
thorou^  change  in  the  course  of  time.  But  few,  if  any,  of  them  exhibit 
rapid  and  regular  changes.  Many  indeed  appear  to  remain  stable  during 
a  very  long  time. 

1027.  The  quantity  of  &t  yaries  greatly  with  the  state  of  nutrition. 
In  corpulent  persons,  the  masses  of  fat  which  lie  beneath  the  skin,  in 
the  mesenteiy,  on  the  sutSeu^  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  between 
the  muscles,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nerves,  are  considerably 
increased.  All  these  deposits  consist  of  the  ordinary  &t-cells  (T^b.  II. 
Fig.  27).  And,  conversely,  in  sick  persons  who  are  much  emaciated, 
we  sometimes  find  beneath  the  skin  nucleated  cells,  which  only  contain 
one  or  more  oil-drops.  Similar  alterations  are  also  found  in  dropsical 
subject&  But  many  masses  of  £Ett  which  have  an  important  relation  to 
muscular  actions — such  as  the  &t  of  the  orbit  or  the  cheek— do  not 
disappear  in  the  most  emaciated  subject  We  shall  presently  see  that, 
even  in  starvation,  the  &tty  substances  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
probably  those  of  the  nerves,  are  retained. 

1028.  The  pigments  are  closely  related  to  the  &ts.  In  the  choroid 
of  the  eye,  they  have  a  definite  physiological  use.  Thus  it  is  only  in 
albinos — ^like  the  white  rabbit — ^that  these  cells  of  the  choroid  (Tab.  II. 
Fig.  29)  contain  no  black  molecules  of  pigment  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  28).  Here 
they  are  of  a  greyish  white  colour.  In  such  persons  there  is  a  general 
absence  of  dark  pigment  Hence  their  white  or  whitish  flaxen  hair, 
their  clear  blue  irides,  and  pale  yellow  &ces. 

1029.  Under  various  normal  or  abnormal  conditions  molecules  of 
pigment  are  fi*equently  deposited,  either  free  or  enclosed  in  cells.  Thus 
in  the  bodies  of  men  and  ftninriftla^  we  sometimes  find  branched  pig- 
ment-cells (Tab.  II.  Fig.  30)  occupying  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blood- 
vessels, the  nerves,  the  ganglia,  and  the  cerebral  and  spinal  dura  mater; 
while,  in  other  instances,  they  are  absent  from  all  these  points.  And 
in  various  kinds  of  tumours,  considerable  quantities  of  pigment  are 
often  produced,  giving  rise  to  black  discolorations,  which  are  called 
melanoses. 

1030.  Fat  and  pigment  are  frequent  supplementary  products  of  the 
homifying  process.  The  deposits  of  pigment  met  with  in  the  hairs 
(§  1022),  and  the  dark  tint  of  the  skin  (which  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
epidermis),  are  partially  referable  to  this  cause.  The  black  colour  of  the 
negro  depends  exclusively  on  the  epidermis,  and  chiefly  on  its  yoimgest 
and  deepest  layers.  Here  Krause  has  found  pigment-cells,  together  with 
a  ]Brge  quantity  of  dark  brown  nuclear  structures. 

1031.  Just  as  the  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  is  increased  in  corpulence. 
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80  muscles,  strengthened  by  good  food  and  exercise,  increase  in  size,  and 
especially  in  diameter.  But  microscopic  research  teaches  that  the  striped 
fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  54)  of  a  strong  labourer,  and  those  of  a  weak  ema- 
ciated girl,  do  not  essentially  differ  in  thickness :  or,  at  any  rate,  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  explain  the  enlargement  of  the  total  muscular  mass  as  due 
to  that  of  its  several  elements.  From  this  it  follows  that,  when  a  person 
becomes  more  muscular  from  continuous  labour  or  gymnastic  exercise, 
new  muscular  fibres  are  gradually  produced.*  We  are  justified  in  con- 
jecturing that  something  similar  occurs  with  the  nerve-fibres.  Still  the 
thickness  of  the  nervous  trunks  does  not  experience  so  remarkable  an 
increase  as  that  of  the  muscles. 

1032.  Many  vascular  organs  of  the  adult  possess  certain  structures, 
which  appear  to  indicate  earlier  stages  of  development.     The  denser  sub- 
stance of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  consists 
Fig.  175.  of  peculiar  fibrous  structures  of  various  size, 

called  lenticular  fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Figs.  56  and  57). 
A  semi-fluid  mass,  the  liquor  Moi^gagni,  is  found 
between  the  solid  lens  and  the  capsule  which 
encloses  it  It  contains  a  number  of  globules 
(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  55)  resembling  the  elements  of 
the  first  deposits  of  lenticular  substance  in  the 
embryo.  Many  cartilages  contain  simple  carti- 
lage-corpuscles at  their  circumference,  and  com- 
pound ones  towards  their  middle.  The  striped 
muscular  fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  54,  6)  possess  a 
membrane,  the  myolemma  or  sarcolemma,  on  the 
surface  of  which  may  be  remarked  numerous  nu- 
clei. When  the  bundles  of  areolar  tissue  (Tab.  III. 
Fig.  40)  are  treated  with  acetic  acid,  the  whole 
becomes  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  homogene- 
ous (Tab.  III.  Fig.  41,  a).  At  the  same  time, 
there  appear  certain  peculiar  fibres  (Tab.  III. 
Fig.  41,6)  much  akin  to  the  elastic  fibres  (Tab.  III. 
Fig.  42,  44).  These  sometimes  encircle  the  bundle 
of  areolar  tissue,  in  the  manner  represented,  after 
Henle,  in  Fig.  175.  But  some  of  them  are  imper- 
fect, and  seem  to  consist  of  a  number  of  elongated 
nuclei,  which  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  series  at  certain  distances  fix)m 
each  other.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  upper  half  of  Fig.  175. 

*  But  the  bulk  of  a  limb  is  sometimes  increased  by  exercise  so  rapidly,  that  we  may  doubt 
whether  there  has  been  time  for  that  development  of  a  complex  muscular  and  tendinoos 
apparatus  which  every  new  fibre  would  imply.  And  although  the  great  range  of  diameter 
in  the  fibres  of  the  same  subject  obscures  calctdation,  still  when  a  very  slight  difference  is 
multiplied  by  the  enormous  number  of  these  in  the  muscular  thickness  of  a  limb,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  altered  bulk.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
original  number  of  fibres  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals. — Editor. 
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Similar  nuclei  and  cells,  are  found  in  the  earlier  development  of  the 
embryo.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  these  structures  in  the  adult  admits 
of  two  interpretations.  We  may  either  regard  them  as  indicating  a 
continuous  integral  renovation  of  substance ;  or  may  view  them  as  organs 
which,  from  collateral  circumstances,  are  less  completely  developed  than 
their  neighbours.     The  latter  idea  seems  nearest  the  truth. 

1033.  In  various  healthy  or  morbid  conditions,  large  quantities  of 
ashy  constituents,  and  especially  of  calcareous  salts,  are  deposited  in  the 
cartilaginous  or  fibrous  tissues.  The  process  of  ossification  —  ».ft,  of 
transition  into  true  bone— consists,  not  merely  in  the  copious  deposit  of 
these  inorganic  compounds,  but  also  in  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
definite  structural  changes.  Where  the  hardened  mass  is  devoid  of  true 
osseous  structure,  the  process  is  often  distinguished  by  the  special  name 
of  calcification,  or  earthy  transformation. 

1034.  True  bone  is  produced  from  cartilage.  This  consists  of  a  basis 
of  intercellular  substance  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  45,  a),  in  which  are  imbedded 
the  cartilage-corpuscles  {b  c  d).  They  form  simple  (c)  or  compound 
cells  (6  c  c?) ;  the  walls  of  which  are  frequently  thickened,  and  form 
parent-cells  enclosing  smaller  ones.  The  latter  frequently  possess  cavi- 
ties (e),  the  dark  margins  of  which  make  them  look  like  isolated  oil- 
globules  at  first  sight 

1035.  According  to  H.  Meyer,^  cartilage  ossifies  in  two  ways.  In  all 
those  cartilages  which  are  bones  in  the  adult,  the  intercellular  substance 
becomes  earthy  before  the  corpuscles.  But  where  centres  of  ossification 
are  depodted  in  the  nasal,  thyroid,  and  costal  cartilages,  or  in  the  fibro- 
cartilages,  the  reverse  of  this  process  obtains. 

1036.  When  we  examine  a  thin  section  of  an  ossifying  long  bone — 
for  instance,  the  tibia  of  an  in£mt — ^under  a  low  magnifying  power,  the 
corpuscles  of  the  cartilage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bony  substance 
(Tab.  IV.  Fig.  51,  6  c)  are  seen  to  be  aggregated  in  clusters  (a  h),  which 
are  often  arranged  lengthwise  in  rows,  that  have  a  direction  (d  e)  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  osseous  partitions  already  produced  (6  c).  A 
higher  magnifying  power  shows  that  the  several  groups  of  cartilage- 
corpuscles  correspond  with  secondary  cells,  which  are  contained  in 
parent-cells.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  ossify- 
ing process:  many  of  the  embryonic  cartilages  contain  only  simple 
cartilage-cells. 

1037.  The  calcareous  salts  are  first  deposited  in  the  intercellular 
substance  that  extends  between  the  cells  of  the  cartilage.  Although 
they  are  chemically  united  with  this  substance,  still  we  fr^uently  see  a 
few  fine  calcareous  molecules,  which  agglomerate  in  many  places,  and 
finally  become  inseparably  confused  with  the  rest  of  the  osseous  mass. 
In  this  way  are  produced  balks  or  partitions  of  bone  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  6\ybc); 
which,  at  one  end,  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  at  the  other, 
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protrude  their  simple  or  forked  branchefi  (b  e)  into  the  neighbouring 
cartilage.  They  enclose  between  them  the  simple  or  compound  cells 
of  the  cartilage.  Where  medullary  cavities  (/)  are  produced,  these  cells 
gradually  disappear,  together  with  the  substance  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  But,  when  not  thus  removed,  the  greater  part  of  their 
substance  also  becomes  earthy.  There  remains  only  the  central  cavity 
(corresponding  to  e,  Tab.  III.  Fig.  45),  which  sends  branches  into  tho 
thickening  walls,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  corpuscle  or  lacuna 
(Tab.  III.  Fig.  47,  e,  and  Fig.  50,  b  c  d  c)  of  the  permanent  bone. 

1038.  In  the  second  mode  of  depodt  just  mentioned,  the  calcareous 
granules  are  deposited  in  the  walls  and  interior  of  the  cartilage-cells. 
Frequently  they  also  become  fused  into  a  continuous  mass.  If  the  inter- 
cellular substance  is  converted  into  bone,  the  fine  granular  deposit  is 
repeated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cell-wall  (compare  Tab.  III.  Fig.  45, 
b  c  d  e). 

1039.  On  examining  a  thin  section  of  perfectly  developed  bone  under 
a  low  magnifying  power,  we  find  that  its  compact  tissue  (Tab.  IIL 
Fig.  46,  a)  consists  of  a  number  of  cavities  {b) — ^the  medullary  or  Ha- 
versian canals — and  numerous  small  structiu'es  (c), — ^the  corpuscles  or 
IdcuncB,  Under  a  powerful  lens,  such  a  transverse  section  fi-om  the 
human  femur  shows  the  round  or  oval  orifices  of  the  Haversian  canals 
which  have  been  cut  across  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  47,  6).  Many  of  these,  which 
pass  obliquely  downwards  (c),  are  also  seen  in  a  part  of  their  length.  A 
longitudinal  section  of  the  bone  fi:^uently  affords  a  side  view  of  these 
cavities  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  47,  a).  In  the  compact  or  cortical  substance 
which  forms  the  outer  sur&ce  of  most  bones,  they  possess  a  smaller 
diameter.  While,  conversely,  in  the  internal  spongy  or  medullary 
tissue,  these  canals  are  larger  than  their  intervening  osseous  parti- 
tions. 

1040.  Transverse  sections  of  the  compact  tissue  show  that  the  Ha- 
versian canals  are  encircled  by  concentric  layers  of  bone  (Tab.  III. 
Fig.  47,  d);  while  the  thinner  bony  partitions  of  the  cancellated  tissue 
are  devoid  of  this  arrangement.  The  lacunae  (Tab.  Ill,  Fig.  47,  «, 
Fig.  48,  b  c),  which,  in  the  first  of  these  substances,  are  also  placed  con- 
centrically, give  off  on  all  sides  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  48,  d)  minute  tubes  or 
cancUiculi;  which  unite  with  each  other,  and,  in  some  places,  form  an 
independent  network.  Although  they  often  appear  black  by  trans- 
mitted, and  white  by  reflected  light,  still  during  life  they  usually  contain 
a  fluid,  without  calcareous  granules.  In  some  of  the  lacunae,  how- 
ever, the  latter  may  occur.  Still,  when  a  few  lacim»  are  included  in  a 
very  thin  lamina  of  bone,  they  are  generally  clear  and  transparent :  so 
that  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  of  the  absence  of  all  mechanical 
deposit  of  calcareous  Balt& 

1041.  The  medullary  cavities  are  clothed  by  the  medullary  membrane. 
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and  poesess  blood-yeesels,  which  pervade  the  interior  of  the  bone. 
Where  they  form  large  cavities,  the  additional  space  thus  acquired  is 
occupied  by  a  deposit  of  &t-cells  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  27),  the  aggregation  of 
which  forms  what  is  called  the  marrow.  But  thete  contents  do  not  en- 
tirely fill  the  medullary  cavity.  It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that,  in 
the  living  animal,  the  vacant  space  is  occupied  by  watery  vapour,  and 
probably  by  other  elastic  fluids.  And  just  as  the  sur&ce  of  these  internal 
cavities  of  the  bone  is  covered  by  the  medullary  membrane,  so  its  outer 
sur&ce  is  clothed  by  another  fibrous  tunic,  the  periosteum. 

1042.  When  cartilage  is  converted  into  bone  by  the  process  just 
(§  1036)  mentioned,  none  but  cancellated  or  spongy  substance  is  at  first 
produced.  In  very  young  bones  this  extends  to  their  sur&ce.  The  pro- 
cess is  subsequen^y  completed  in  two  ways.  New  bone  is  secreted 
beneath  the  periosteum.  And  the  several  rods  of  bone  are  also  enlarged 
by  the  deposit  of  additional  strata.  Upon  this  hct  the  concentric 
arrangement  of  its  layers  chiefly  depends. 

1043.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  bones  and  teeth  are  subject  to 
an  uninterrupted  integral  renovation.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the 
results  of  feeding  animals  with  madder.  Thus  if  the  food  of  a  young 
pigeon  or  pig  be  mixed  with  madder,  after  some  time  the  bones  will  be 
found  of  a  rose-red  colour.  But  if  the  food  mixed  with  madder,  and  the 
ordinary  food,  are  given  during  alternate  weeks,  the  bones  are  afterwards 
found  to  contain  some  red  layers,  and  other  white  ones.  Many  ob- 
servers have  therefore  assumed  that  these  portions  of  the  bone  were  new 
productions,  gradually  formed  by  constant  integral  renovation:  that 
the  red  layers  corresponded  to  the  times  during  which  the  food  had 
been  mixed  with  the  madder;  and  the  white,  to  the  intervals  of  simpler 
food.  They  supposed  that  the  new  bone  was  chiefly  deposited  by  the 
periosteum;  and  the  old  absorbed  by  the  medullary  membrane.  Hence 
the  renovation  of  the  osseous  substance  proceeded  fix)m  without  inwards. 
But  in  the  teeth  it  took  the  reverse  course.  That  part  of  the  true 
dentine  which  lies  internally,  and  is  apposed  to  the  vascular  and  nervous 
tooth-pulp  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  49,  a)  was  the  youngest;  and  that  (b)  which 
bordered  on  the  enamel  {b  c)  the  oldest.  Hence  it  was  only  the  true 
dentine  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  49,  adb)  provided  with  tubes  and  bony  cement, 
which  took  the  red  colour:  the  enamel  did  not  do  so. 

But  such  observations  do  not  prove  a  rapid  and  continuous  change  of 
these  hard  tieeues.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  madder  enters  the 
blood;  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  which  thus  acquires  a  red  hue.  It 
easily  combines  with  salts  of  lime;  as  may  be  shown  by  artificial 
experiments.  Hence  those  parts  of  the  bones  and  teeth  which  are  in 
immediate  propinquity  to  the  blood-vessels  become  coloured  red.  Micro- 
scopic research  supports  this  proposition.  When  the  coloured  food  is 
stopped,  the  red  portions  resume  their  yellowish  colour.     And  those  parts 
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which  lie  next  to  the  Teasels  are  again  situated  most  fiiTOurably  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  change.  And  in  point  of  fact,  a  microscopic  examination 
shows,  that  the  whiter  strata  do  not  consist  of  new  layers,  but  of  portions 
which  haye  lost  their  previous  colour.  The  yaiying  colour  is  best  seen 
in  young  animals  whose  bones  have  not  yet  finished  their  growth. 

1044.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  slow  duuiges  occur  in  thel)oneB 
and  teeth,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  old  people  the  propor- 
tion of  cancellated  tissue  is  increased.  Chossat  fed  poultry  upon  grain 
unmixed  with  grayel,  and  found  that  the  bones  became  gradually  thinner, 
and  hence  more  brittle  and  flexible.  If  a  rodent, — as  for  instance,  a 
mouse, — ^be  imprisoned  for  months  without  a  possibility  of  gnawing  any- 
thing, his  indsor  teeth  grow  out,  become  curved,  and  even  penetrate  the 
jaw4x>ne  by  their  extremities. 

1045.  The  interceUular  substance  of  young  cartilage  a{^>ear8  almost 
homogeneous.  But  in  many  of  the  articular  and  other  cartilages  of  the 
adult,  it  exhibits  a  granular  or  fibro-granular  structure  (Tab.  III. 
Fig.  45,  a).  The  fibro-cartilages  lead  us  a  step  further.  Here  the  inter- 
cellular substance  consists  exclusively  of  fibres,  in  the  intervals  of  which 
lie  the  cartilage-corpuscles.  In  the  later  years  of  life  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  not  only  the  intercellular  substance,  but  also  most  of 
the  cells,  of  the  previoiis  true  cartilage,  are  in  certain  places  converted 
into  fibres.  And  conversely,  the  whole  sometimes  softens,  and  either 
remains  gelatinous,  or  finally  disappears,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cavities. 

1046.  Congestion  and  inflammation  are  caused  by  certain  disturb- 
ances of  circulation  and  nutrition.  It  is  supposed  that  a  part  in  a  state 
of  active  congestion  is  permeated  by  too  large  a  quantity  of  blood,  while 
in  passive  repletion  this  fluid  becomes  permanently  aggregated  in  its 
interior.  The  cerebral  heemorrhage  which  causes  the  apoplectic  stroke  is 
intimately  connected  with  such  morbid  conditions  of  the  circulation. 

1047.  Hitherto  the  microscopic  phenomena  of  commencing  inflamma- 
tion have  chiefly  been  investigated  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  (§  651). 
These  animals — ^together  with  many  other  reptiles  and  fishes — ofier  the 
advantage  of  allowing  their  circulation  to  be  examined  without  the  inflio- 
tion  of  any  injury  of  importance.  Still  such  observations  only  aflbrd 
very  imperfect  results;  since  in  these  creatures,  inflammation  takes  a 
more  sliiggish  course,  and  the  subsequent  exsudation  is  but  sparing  in 
quantity.  Warm-blooded  animals,  such  as  bats,  are  better  suited  to 
such  microscopical  examinations. 

1048.  If  any  point  of  the  extended  frog's  web  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  moistened  with  a  drop  of  mineral  acid,  the  blood-corpuscles  (c,  Fig.  114, 
p.  200)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wounded  place  are  sometimes 
seen  to  quicken  their  speed.  But  soon  afterwards  the  blood  within  a 
certain  distance  becomes  completely  obstructed.     At  first  sight,  the  ves- 
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sels  seem  to  be  dilated.  But  a  peculiar  oircumstauce  here  deceives  us. 
The  small  sidenspace  (a,  Fig.  114)  which  was  formerly  the  immovable 
layer,  (§  656),  and  was  chiefly  occupied  by  colourless  liquor  sanguinis, 
now  contains  numerous  blood-corpuscles;  so  that  the  whole  vessel  is 
redder,  and  appears  wider.  But  no  genuine  increase  of  diameter  can 
at  first  be  established  by  the  micrometer :  at  least  not  in  the  web  of 
the  frog's  foot. 

1049.  In  the  mAmmftlify^  all  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part 
become  considerably  distended  with  blood.  This  fitct  explains  the  intense 
red  colour  seen  in  inflammation.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  over- 
distension of  the  vessels  has  lasted  some  time,  their  transverse  diameter 
increases.  It  has  been  sometimes  remarked  by  Hasse,  Koelliker,  Ecker, 
Harting,  and  myself,  that — in  inflamed  portions  of  brain,  thyroid  gland, 
bronchi,  and  ovaries, — ^many  of  the  vessels  are  dilated  like  those  repre- 
sented (from  a  diseased  ovary  after  Harting)  in  Fig.  176.     Finally,  the 

Fig.  176. 


observations  of  Hasse  and  A.  Mueller  on  the  smaller  cerebral  vessels 
of  apoplectic  subjects  showed  that  their  internal  membranes  had  burst 
in  many  places,  and  had  allowed  blood  to  be  efiused  between  them  and 
the  external  tunics.  A  series  of  dilatations  were  thus  produced;  which, 
unlike  those  in  Fig.  176,  were  not  formed  by  the  whole  of  the  vessel. 

1050.  The  vessels  filled  with  obstructed  blood  contain  an  imusual 
number  of  coloured  corpuscles  (§  658).  The  way  in  which  the  circula- 
tion sometimes  returns  to  its  normal  condition  has  already  been  de- 
scribed (§  661).  But  if  this  fiiils  to  occur,  the  whole  coagulates  into  a 
red  granular  mass ;  in  which  the  several  blood-corpuscles  gradually  lose 
their  distinctnesa  At  the  same  time  the  resistance  offered  by  this  im- 
movable mass  exposes  the  coats  of  the  neighbouring  vessels  to  a  more  or 
less  increased  pressure.     Hence  a  fluid  is  copiously  effused,  and  forces  its 
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way  into  ih^  neighbouring  tissues.     We  thus  get  an  exsudation ;  which 
distends  the  tissues,  and  produces  a  swelling. 

1051.  But  all  exsudations  are  not  produced  by  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation  just  mentioned :  since  they  may  also  be  caused  by  a  very 
watery  state  of  the  blood,  by  an  abnormal  porosity  of  the  vessels,  too 
strong  a  pressure  of  the  blood,  or  a  want  of  the  corresponding  lymphatio 
absorption  (§  534).  The  character  of  these,  as  well  as  of  inflammatory, 
exsudations,  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

1052.  The  exsudations  which  form  the  majority  of  dropsical  effusions 
generally  maintain  their  liquid  form  both  during  life  and  after  death. 
They  usually  contain  more  or  less  albumen,  yellow  colouring  matter,  salts, 
and  sometimes  urea.  The  fluid  removed  by  tapping  a  patient  with  ascites 
rarely  deposits  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  But  many  inflammatoiy  exsuda- 
tions deposit  solid  matters  even  in  the  living  body.  These  firequently  form 
a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  easily  thrown  into  folds,  or  tears  irregularly. 
Granules  of  albimien,  or  globules  of  &t,  may  frequently  be  found  on  or 
between  them  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

1053.  The  elementary  constituents  of  other  deposits  of  this  kind 
exhibit  a  higher  development  They  contain  what  are  called  exsudation- 
corpuscles,  inflammatory  globules,  or  granule-cells  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  25,  d)  : 
i,e.  granular  and  spherical  cells,  which  consist  of  a  transparent  mem- 
brane enclosing  minute  granules.  Water  causes  many  of  them  to  burst ; 
and  makes  the  nuclei  of  others  more  distinct.  Under  the  influence  of 
acetic  acid,  the  nuclei  become  indented,  so  as  to  exhibit  separate  divi- 
sions. This  phenomenon,  which  also  occurs  in  other  similar  cells,  has 
been  designated  the  cleavage  of  the  nucleus. 

1054.  In  the  fresh  and  pure  exsudations  of  many  animals,  these 
corpuscles  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  clear  rings,  or  cells,  which  the 
application  of  water  causes  to  burst  like  soap-bubbles.  It  is  probable 
that  this  observation  will  never  be  repeated  upon  the  exsudations  of  the 
human  subject,  since  these  are  always  ii^ured  by  a  previous  mixture. 

1055.  Where  the  exsudation  undeigoes  a  frirther  development,  we  re- 
mark longitudinal  strise;  which  possess,  either  a  single  elongated  nucleus 

(Fig.  177,  a),  or  several  nuclei  at  definite   dis- 
Fio.  177.  tances  irom  each  other  (Fig.  177,  6).    Subse- 

quently these  are  often  narrowed  and  elongated. 
They  next  become  paler;  and  finally,  altogether 
disappear.  The  fibrous  bands  become  more  solid ; 
and  their  most  minute  constituents  are  then 
formed  by  fibres  like  those  of  the  areolar  tissue 
(Tab.  III.  Fig.  40).  In  this  way  are  produced  the 
fibres  of  cicatrization,  by  means  of  which  wounds 
are  healed  up.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  great  strength,  which 
enables  them  to  unite  separated  parts  with  extreme  tenacity. 
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1056.  Pus  is  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  exsudation.  It  consists 
of  a  fluid  basiSy  the  liquor  puris;  with  which  are  mechanically  mixed 
numerous  peculiar  solid  structures,  the  pus-corpuscles.  These  essentially 
correspond  with  the  exsudation  corpuscles  already  described  (§  1053). 
But  they  sometimes  exhibit  a  rather  yellower  colour  imder  moderate  mag- 
nifying powers;  and  chemical  examination  indicates  that  they  contain  a 
laiger  quantity  of  &t. 

1057.  The  fluid  of  ichor  or  of  thin  sanious  pus,  exhibits  important  dif- 
ferences from  that  of  the  ordinary  thick,  yellow — or,  as  it  is  called,  lauda- 
ble— ^pus.  It  possesses  more  or  less  corrosiye  properties ;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  acts  injuriously  upon  many  of  the  accompanying  pus-corpuscles, 
as  well  as  on  the  constituents  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  present 

1058.  In  order  that  a  suppurating  wound  should  heal,  the  suppuration 
itself  must  decrease.  Hence  the  production  of  pus  is  a  round-about  way ; 
which  involves  a  loss  of  time,  and  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  corporeal 
juices.  On  this  account,  wherever  circumstances  will  at  all  allow  it,  we 
strive  to  heal  woimds  by  the  more  rapid  union  "  by  first  intention** ;  in 
which  the  exsudation  proceeds  at  once  to  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

1059.  A  suppurating  wound  which  is  about  to  close  first  secretes  a 
smaller  quantity  of  liquor  puris  :  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  sometimes 
heaped  together  like  a  precipitate.  These,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
the  relics  of  the  disturbed  tissues,  form  a  kind  of  plug.  The  exsuda- 
tion-corpuscles,  which  subsequently  replace  the  previous  pus-corpuscles, 
are  fi*equently  aggregated  into  luxuriant  papillee :  these  are  called  gra- 
nulations, or,  when  of  improper  quality, ''  proud  flesh.**  The  remainder 
of  the  process  essentially  resembles  that  by  the  first  intention. 

1060.  Mortification  or  gangrene  constitutes  another  termination  of 
inflammation.  This  morbid  afiection  of  nutrition  is  usually  caused  by  a 
deficient  transmission  of  blood  to  the  part,  or  by  certain  poisoned  states 
of  the  fluid.  The  parts  lose  their  colour,  and  fi*equently  become  as  black 
as  coal;  and  either  dry  up  like  the  flesh  of  a  mummy,  or  become  liqui- 
fied by  putre&ction.  The  microscope  often  shows  small  black  granules, 
which  have  been  designated  gangrene-corpuscles,  and  which^  in  many 
respects,  resemble  molecules  of  pigment  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  28).  These  are 
generally  mixed  with  greasy  masses  of  blood;  fragments  of  the  tissues; 
fluid  and  semi-fluid  exsudations;  and  crystals,  chiefly  of  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphates  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  17,  hi  I), 

1061.  A  part  attacked  by  gangrene  may  be  regarded  as  lost  to  the 
organism.  The  best  termination  therefore  consists  in  the  separation  of 
the  dead  part  by  the  establishment  of  suppuration  in  its  neighbourhood, 
so  as  to  leave  a  healthy  wounded  surface.  Lai^  portions  of  the 
body  may  thus  be  removed.  For  instance,  it  not  only  unfrequently 
hi^pens  that  frozen  feet  separate  spontaneously  at  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion, which  forms  a  circle  of  suppuration :  leaving  the  surgeon  nothing 
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to  do  but  to  saw  through  the  bones,  in  order  to  complete  the  ampu- 
tation. 

1062.  When  part  of  an  organ  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  wound, 
one  of  two  oases  may  occur.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  part  which  has 
been  removed  either  is,  or  is  not,  reproduced.  If  we  limit  our  attention 
to  the  higher  animals,  we  find  that  many  tissues  possess  a  capacity  of 
reproduction,  which  others  are  devoid  o£  But  many  of  the  lower  animals 
can,  under  proper  circiunstances,  reproduce  all  parts  alike. 

1063.  A  tissue  which  does  not  reproduce  itself  heals  up  by  means  of 
fibres  of  cicatrization.     For  instance,  if  a  muscle  has  been  cut  through, 

portions  taken  from  the  seat 
^'^-  ^^^'  of  injuiy  subsequently  pre- 

W  sent    microscopic    appear- 

ances like  those  represented 
at  Fig.  178.  Its  transversely 
striped  fibres  (a)  cease  ab- 
ruptly ;  and  the  substance  of 
;  the  cicatrix  (b)  consists  of  the 
'  fibres  described  in  §  1055. 
Something  similar  to  this  oc- 
curs in  the  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  cartilages, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  most  other  tissues. 

1064.  The  crystalline  lens, 
the  nerve-fibres,  and  the 
bones,  belong  to  those  parts 
which  frequently  reproduce 
themselves  in  the  mamma- 
lia. The  new  tissues  are 
here  developed  after  laws 
which  are  essentially  iden- 
tical with  those  regulating 
their  origin  in  the  embryo. 

1065.  If  the  crystalline 
lens  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  12)  of  a 
rabbit  be  extracted,  leaving 
its  capsule  as  nearly  as 
possible  uninjured,  a  new 
lens  containing  the  ordinary 
lenticular  fibres  (Tab.  IV. 

Figs.  SQ,  57)  may  gradually  be  produced.  The  disease  called  cataract 
consists  in  a  cloudiness  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Tliis  causes  blindness  by 
cutting  off  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light  like  a  screen.     Hence  we 
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seek  to  restore  the  sight,  either  by  extracting  the  lens,  or  by  pushing  it 
into  a  place  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way.  It  is  only  in  very  rare 
instances  that  a  new  lens  is  formed.  But  in  persons  previously  operated 
on  for  cataract,  many  observers  have  found  a  substance  which,  to  the 
naked  eye,  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  lens. 

1066.  On  dividing  a  nerve,  its  two  ends  (a  and  b.  Fig.  179)  retract  by 
their  own  elasticity,  so  as  to  leave  between  them  a  gap  of  variable  extent 
(c  d).  If  e  and  d  remain  opposite  to  each  other,  the  interval,  c  d,  is 
filled  up  by  an  exsudation,  which  gradually  imdergoes  a  further  develop- 
ment, and  forms  a  limip  (c  d,  Fig.  180)  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  nerve. 

Fro.  179.  Fio.  180. 

a  a 


New  nerve-fibres,  which  unite  the  old  ones  passing  from  a  to  5,  are  pro- 
duced at  c  d.  They  proceed  from  the  older  portions  of  the  nerve  at  these 
points;  are  at  first  grey,  but  subsequently  contain  true  nervous  matter; 
and  are  usually  distinguished  by  their  smaller  diameter.  The  remainder 
of  the  knot  is  gradually  converted  into  fibres  of  cicatrization  (§  1055). 
In  the  course  of  time,  its  size  generally  diminishes.  And  it  may  even 
happen  that  after  some  years,  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found :  or  its  site  may 
be  occupied  by  a  constriction.  The  process  just  described  may  also  occur 
when  a  piece  has  been  cut  out  of  the  nerve. 

1067.  In  order  to  this  reproduction  of  nerve,  the  ends  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  must  be  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  gap  must  not  be  too  long. 
If  one  of  the  two  portions  be  twisted,  or  otherwise  so  placed  as  not 
to  afford  any  free  cut  sur&ce  which  may  originate  the  further  growth, 
restoration  will  not  occur.  And  even  under  the  favourable  circum- 
stances mentioned  above,  it  appears  to  be  rare  for  all  the  primitive  fibres 
to  recover  their  previous  condition. 

1068.  If  the  divided  nerve  be  not  reproduced,  one  or  both  of  its  ends 
may  enlarge  into  a  bulb,  or  may  sprout  into  narrower  portions,  which  are 
attached  to  neighbouring  parts  (compare  e,  Fig.  180).     Many  fibres  of 
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the  peripheral  segment  subsequently  lose  their  nervous  medulla,  become 
grey  and  pale,  and  in  all  probability  finally  disappear.  This  renders  the 
whole  nerve  thinner,  and  gives  it  a  dull  greyish-white  appearance.  The 
central  half,  which  is  connected  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  is  much 
less  subject  to  this  alteration ;  but  some  of  its  primitive  fibres  are  also 
absorbed. 

1069.  Experiments  on  the  firee  cervical  ganglion  of  the  vagus  nerve  in 
the  rabbit  rfiow  that  the  ganglion-corpuscles  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  72)  are  also 
capable  of  reproducing  themselves.  In  rare  instances  of  disease,  numer- 
ous pale  ganglion-corpuscles  may  be  met  with  in  nerves  which  do  not 
usually  possess  any. 

1070.  The  union  of  fractures  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  bones  for 
regeneration.  A  new  substance,  the  callusy  knits  up  the  gap.  It  is 
generally  more  solid  than  the  rest  of  the  osseous  substance :  so  that,  if 
not  injured  by  a  morbid  softening  or  attenuation,  the  bone  yields  in  any 
part  of  its  course  rather  than  in  the  callus. 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 


1071.  When  the  tubular  bone  of  a  limb  is  completely  broken  across, 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  makes  the  two  segments  more  or  less  over- 
lap each  other.  The  limb  is  therefore  shortened.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  surgeon  to  restore  the  previous  length  by  artificial  extension,  and  to 
maintain  it  by  splints  or  bandages  until  a  callus  of  sufficient  solidity  is 
present  If  this  precaution  be  neglected  or  insufficiently  carried  out,  the 
bones  imite  as  they  have  overlapped;  and  the  limb  tiierefore  remains 
shortened  to  a  corresponding  extent. 

This  latter  condition  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  181.     It  represents 
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the  shin-boue  of  an  adult,  which  has  united  with  a  certain  amount  of 
shortening.  The  upper  and  lower  fragments  (a  and  b)  overlap  each 
other  in  the  callus  (cd).  Fig.  182  exhibits  the  same  bone  partially 
sawn  up,  so  as  to  expose  the  medullary  canal  of  the  two  fragments  (a  and 
b)  and  the  dense  callus  (c  d)  which  unites  them. 

1072.  The  fracture  itself  ruptures  some  of  the  blood-vessels  which  run 
in  the  periosteum  and  the  interior  of  the  bone.  Any  further  displace- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  bone  wounds  the  neighbouring  soft  tissues.  Both 
of  these  circumstances  cause  the  effusion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  parts  surrounding  the  fructure;  and  subsequently  this  blood 
gradually  coagulate&  The  effusion  produced  by  the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion permeates  and  surrounds  this  extravasated  blood,  the  colouring 
matter  of  which  is  gradually  washed  out  prior  to  its  own  final  disappear- 
ance by  absorption.  The  exsudation  meanwhile  becomes  cartilage.  Bone 
is  then  developed,  partly  from  the  fractured  extremities,  partly  in  the 
rest  of  the  mass,  imtil  finally  the  whole  callus  is  completely  ossified. 
It  now  generally  appears  thicker  and  rougher  than  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
But  in  course  of  time  it  is  smoothed  down  by  absorption;  although,  even 
after  many  years,  it  may  still  exhibit  a  greater  bulk. 

1073.  The  excretory  ducts  of  many  of  the  larger  glands  have  a  pecidiar 
tendency  to  restore  their  channels.  Even  after  the  biliary  duct  of  a  living 
dog  (between  m  and  r.  Fig.  151,  p.  280)  has  been  tied,  the  bile  is  some- 
times again  poured  into  the  intestine  (t  k).  The  pancreatic  duct  (p  q) 
may  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

1074.  On  tying  an  artery  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  it  becomes  filled 
with  a  thrombus  or  plug  of  coagulated  blood,  that  extends  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  collateral  branches  through  which  the  circulation 
proceeds  unimpeded.  Here  also  there  is  an  admixture  of  a  new  exsuda- 
tion, which  gradually  produces  fibres  of  cicatrization,  while  the  coagulated 
blood  in  great  part  disappears.  The  portion  of  artery  occupied  by  the 
plug  finally  becomes  ligamentous,  and  is  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the 
tube. 

1075.  In  the  meantime  the  collateral  circula-  Fio.  188. 
tion  restores  the  movement  of  the  blood,  which 

had  been  checked  or  disturbed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  183 
may  explain  how  this  takes  place.  Let  a  be  the 
ligature  which  prevents  all  direct  flow  of  the 
blood  from  c  to  (f.  Large  side-branches  or  col- 
lateral vessels,  6  6,  are  subsequently  found  to  arise 
from  c,  and  open  into  e.  Thus  the  blood  takes 
a  roundabout  course  (c  b  d),  and  avoids  the  seat 
of  deligation  (a). 

1076.  It  is  probable  that  these  collateral  vessels  originate  in  what  were 
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formerly  minute  anastomosing  branches  of  the  same  artery.  But  the 
latter  delicate  tubes  are  not  only  mechanically  dilated,  but  also  acquire 
stronger  coats,  which  finally  correspond  with  those  of  the  larger  arteries. 

1077.  When  vessels  or  nerves  are  amputated,  many  of  these  pheno- 
mena are  partially  repeated.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  anatomy  of 
a  stump  after  amputation. 

The  stump  of  an  amputated  limb  generally  undergoes  a  considerable 
emaciation,  which  is  usually  greater  in  the  upper  arm  or  fore-arm  than  in 
the  thigh  or  leg.  In  the  most  fiivourable  instances  the  cicatrix  forms  a 
simple  straight  line.  But  in  stumps  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
which  have  healed  by  suppuration,  and  possess  a  certain  thickness,  this 
scar  is  often  radiating;  so  as  to  exhibit  deep  furrows,  between  which  the 

other  soft  tissues  protrude.    Contrac- 
Fio.  184.  tion  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  may 

also    remove    it    from    its  original 
place. 

Fig.  184  shows  the  stump  taken 
from  a  man  whose  left  arm  had  been 
amputated  about  three  years  before 
death.  At  a  are  seen  the  folds  of  skin 
which  occupy  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cicatrix.  The  moderately  thick 
muscles,  hb  (which  have  undergone 
a  partial  contraction),  and  the  ten- 
dons, are  attached  by  the  tissues  of 
the  cicatrix,  c,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing structure&  The  larger  nervous 
trunks,  d  and  e,  terminate  in  large 
bulbs,  /  and  g,  which  are,  however, 
solely  composed  of  fibrous  tissue 
(Tab.  III.  Fig.  40).  Some  fibrous 
bands  pass  from  these  swellings  to 
the  neighbouring  structures.  These 
bulbs  do  not  occur  on  all  the  nervous 
trunks  of  a  stump.  The  arteries,  h  t, 
frequently  take  a  more  or  less  ser- 
pentine course.  Their  lower  ends 
have  become  ligamentous  as  an  after 
result  of  being  plugged  (§  1074). 
The  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone  is 
closed  by  new  osseous  substance, 
which  sometimes  form  a  bulbous  and  round  or  notehed  swelling.  New 
bone  also  generally  unites  the  radius  and  ulna  (^,  Fig.  127,  p.  230)  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  (n)  of  the  leg. 
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1078.  Numerical  JUlaUans  of  Nutrition, — In  the  healthy  human  being, 
the  ohai^;e8  undergone  by  the  whole  man  are  distributed  over  such 
long  periods  of  time  as  to  give  but  very  small  proportionate  numbers 
for  each  several  day.  But  since  the  quantity  of  food  introduced,  and  of 
fieoes  and  urine  evacuated,  cause  great  fluctuations,  the  weight  of  the  body 
will  vary  in  twenty-four  hours  within  the  limits  thus  produced.  On 
weighing  myself  for  many  days  immediately  upon  rising,  I  found  that  the 
greatest  diflerence  amounted  to  16-4  os.  in  about  116  lb.  15  ok.  of 
bodily  weight  A  break&st  may  add  more  than  18  oz. ;  and  a  copious 
micturition  may  subtract  an  equal  weight. 

1079.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  direct  evidence  of  the  eye,  we 
find  that  the  food  and  drink  constitute  the  ingesta  which  raise  the  weight 
of  the  body.  While  conversely,  the  fieces,  the  urine,  and  the  cutaneous 
desquamation  (§  1015), — ^together  with  accidental  evacuations  of  saliva  and 
nasal  mucus, — form  the  egetta  which  diminish  its  mass.  Since  the  latter 
substances  are  in  very  small  quantity,  it  is  usual  in  these  numerical 
researches  to  regard  only  the  excrements  and  urine,  including  their  sum 
under  the  name  of  the  '*  s^isible  "  evacuations. 

1080.  The  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  body  generally  weighs 
more  than  the  oxygen  which  is  at  the  same  time  taken  up  (§  846).  And 
not  to  speak  of  the  subordinate  relations  of  nitrogen,  we  find  that  laige 
quantities  of  watery  vapour  pass  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  We  have 
thus  a  second  series  of  egesta,  which,  not  being  directly  visible,  were 
named  by  the  older  physiologists  ^  insensible "  evacuations,  and  by  the 
modems  ^loss  by  perspiration.**  Assuming  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
does  not  alter,  the  difference  between  its  ingesta  and  its  sensible  evacua- 
tions will  determine  its  loss  by  perspiration. 

1081.  An  examination  of  the  numerical  relations  of  the  author's  body 
during  three  days  showed  that,  on  an  average,  45,158  grains  of  food  and 
drink  were  introduced  in  the  24  hours.  The  faeces  amounted  to  2950, 
and  the  urine  to  22,363  grains.  Supposing  the  weight  of  the  body  com- 
pletely unchanged,  the  loss  by  perspiration  was,  therefore,  19,846  grains. 
But  a  more  careful  examination  proved  that  588  grains  were  retained  for 
the  evacuations  of  the  following  days.  Hence  the  insensible  evacuations 
amounted  to  19,258  grains. 

1082.  The  mode  of  calculation  just  mentioned  does  not  presuppose  an 
hypotheeiB  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  ingesta  had  to  the  sensible  evacu- 
ations the  proportion  of  45,158  to  25,313,  or  of  1  to  '56:  and  to  the 
insensible  evacuations,  that  of  45,158  to  19,258,  or  of  1  to  -43.  About 
j^th  of  the  food  and  drink  was  laid  by  for  the  following  days.  The  sen- 
sible and  insensible  evacuations  were  to  each  other  08  22,363  to  19,258, 
or  as  1  to  *76.  Thus  56  per  cent  of  the  food  was  given  off  in  the  excre- 
ments, and  43  to  44  in  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  evaporation. 

1083.  But  a  consideration  of  that  gaseous  interchange  which  accom- 
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panieB  evaporation  requires  many  hazardous  asBumptions.  The  oxygen 
absorbed  directly  increases  the  ingesta ;  but  its  quantity  has  never  yet  been 
determined  by  a  series  of  direct  experiments.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to 
extend  the  estimates  made  for  a  few  minutes,  and  under  somewhat  con- 
strained breathing  (§  824),  over  a  larger  period  of  time, — a  method  which 
greatly  multiplies  the  amount  of  their  errors  of  observation.  A  second 
and  equaUy  unsafe  method  consists  in  analyzing  specimens  of  the  food^ 
drink,  urine,  and  £»ces,  and  subtracting  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
the  sensible  evacuations  from  that  of  the  food,  so  as  to  estimate  the 
remaining  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  we  then 
subtract  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  fi»ces  and  urine  firom  that  of  the 
food,  and  again  deduct  this  residue  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained 
in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water  of  combustion,  we  shall  obtain  a  value 
which  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  oxygen  absorbed.  Barral  made 
use  of  the  latter  method  But  we  have  already  seen  (§  286,  §  846)  that 
all  this  trouble  will  not  aflford  trustworthy  results. 

1084.  The  carbonic  acid  of  evaporation  carries  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  surplus  may  be  applied 
to  the  oxydation  of  hydrogen  or  other  bodies. 

1085.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  author  consumes  520*46  grains  of  oxygen 
every  hour  (§  824) :  this  will  give  12,491  for  the  24  hours.  The  sum  of 
the  sensible  and  insensible  ingesta  will  thus  average  57,649  grains.  But 
the  sensible  evacuations  amount  to  25,313  grains  (§1081);  so  that  they 
claim  somewhat  less  than  half.  This  leaves  32,336  grains  for  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  watery  vapour,  the  cutaneous  desquamation,  and  the  smaller 
egesta.  But  if  14,493  grains  of  carbonic  acid  are  given  off  (§  824),  17,843 
(or  more  accurately  17,235)  are  required  for  the  watery  vapour,  the 
cutaneous  desquamation,  and  the  small  and  casual  excretions  of  saliva, 
nasal  mucus,  <&c., — always  presupposing  that  the  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  exhaled  by  the  skin  is  compensated  by  the  somewhat  forced 
respiration  which  obtains  in  these  experiments. 

Reducing  eveiything  to  parts  per  cent  of  the  total  sensible  and  insen- 
sible evacuations,  and  adding  the  results  deduced  by  Barral  from  his 
observations,  we  obtain  as  follows  : — 

AVBRAGl  PBRCINTAGB  DURING  TUB  TWBNTY-FOUR  HOURS. 
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Thus  the  oxygen  daily  received  amounts  to  ^rd — Jth  of  the  average 
food  and  drink.  The  faeces  carry  off  ~th,  the  urine  ^rd  to  fths,  the 
total  of  the  sensible  evacuations  more  than  ^rd  to  -fths,  the  carbonic  acid 
^th  to  ^ths,  the  formation  of  water  about  ^rd,  and  the  cutaneous  de- 
squamation about  a^th,  of  the  whole.  On  an  average,  about  ^-^th  is 
reserved  for  the  evacuations  of  the  following  day. 

1086.  If  from  the  experiments  made  by  Barral  and  myself,  we  reduce 
the  several  ingesta  and  egesta  to  fractions  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  we 
find  as  follows  : — (See  next  page.) 

1087.  The  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the  estimates  in 
Barral*s  experiments  have  already  (§  846)  been  stated.  We  will  there- 
fore limit  oiuBelves  to  the  first  two  series  of  these,  instituted  by  this 
chemist  upon  his  own  body.  Assuming  the  food  and  drink  ^  100,  we 
have  as  follows  : — 


Sobrtanees. 

Time*  of 
Experiment. 

and  egesta. 

Food 

and 

DrinlL. 

Fieoea. 

Urine. 

Senrible 
evacua- 
tiont. 

Water    . 

Carbon   . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

fwinter 

1  Summer 

S  Winter 
if  Summer 
S  Winter 
I  Summer 
4  Winter 
i  Summer 
4  Winter 
I  Summer 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

5-3 

8- 

4-2 
3-4 
4-2 
30 
100 
6-1 
3-4 
2-9 

53*6 

631 

41 
5-2 
6-2 
6-5 
38-9 
46-2 
30 
3-8 

58*9 

56-1 

8-3 
8-6 
9-4 
9-5 
48-9 
52-3 
6-4 
67 

4  62-4:  hence  21-3  water  of 
I      combustion. 

5  62' :  hence  18*1  water  of 
)      combustion. 

91-7 
91-4 
90-6 
905 
511 
47-7 
93-6 
93-3 

These  numbers  confirm  many  of  the  fiwjts  with  which  we  have  been 
previously  made  acquainted. 

1088.  The  urine  of  man  carries  off  more  water  than  the  faeces.  But  in 
animals  whose  excrements  are  very  fluid,  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case.  And  persons  suffering  from  violent  diarrhoea  also  lose  large 
quantities  of  water  by  the  alvine  evacuations. 

1089.  We  have  seen  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  more  water 
is  usually  carried  off  by  the  urine  in  winter,  than  in  summer.  The  esti- 
mates quoted  above  exhibit  this  relation,  although  not  very  decisively. 
The  sensible  evacuations  excrete  about  as  much  water  as  the  perspiration, 
or  a  little  less. 

1090.  The  water  of  combustion  —  %,e,  that  portion  of  water  which  is 
not  introduced  bb  such,  but  is  produced  in  the  body  itself  from  the  oxy- 
dation  of  hydrogen,  forms  about  |th  to  Jth  of  the  moisture  contained  in 
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the  food    But  the  experiments  on  which  this  estimate  is  based  are  such 
as  not  to  afford  yeiy  trustworthy  results  (§  287). 

1091.  Somewhat  more  than  ^ths  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
of  the  food  rei^pear  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  of  evaporation.  The 
remainder  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  ftsces  and  the  urine,  but 
the  latter  generally  obtains  the  greatest  share. 

1092.  We  have  already  (§  286)  seen  that  such  numerical  observations 
include  sources  of  error  which  prevent  them  from  dedding  the  more 
delicate  question, — ^whether  any  nitrogen,  or  if  so,  how  much,  is  given 
off  According  to  the  mere  figures  of  Barral,  an  equal  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  insensible  and  sensible  evacuations.  The  &ct 
that  the  urine  contributes  largely  (§  954)  to  the  excretion  of  the  nitrogen 
is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  preceding  table  (§  1087). 

1093.  The  food  consumed  by  Barral  in  the  winter  series  of  experi- 
ments consisted  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  milk,  cheese,  sugar, 
wine,  and  brandy.  Calculating  the  quantities  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
substances  contained  in  its  volatile  constituents,  we  find  51 '06  per  cent  of 
carbon,  7*98  hydrogen,  3*9  of  nitrogen,  and  37*06  of  oxygen.  The  cor- 
responding fteces  gave  an  average  of  52*09  of  carbon,  7*92  hydrogen, 
9*56  nitrogen,  and  30*43  of  oxygen  :  while  the  urine  gave  40*9,  82,  29*3, 
and  21-6  respectively.  Hence  we  see  that  the  faeces  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  urine  by  the  large  quantity  of  carbon,  and  small  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen,  they  contain. 

1094.  As  yet  our  attention  has  been  limited  to  numbers  which  are 
the  averages  of  a  series  of  observations  lasting  some  days.  But  there  are 
many  collateral  circumstances  which  speedily  cause  very  important 
variations,  and  which  may  thus  greatly  afiect  any  particular  day.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  casual  constipation  will  alter  the  quantity  of  the  fieces, 
and  the  copious  use  of  drinks,  that  of  the  urine.  The  quantities  of  per- 
spiration also  rise  and  fall  in  visible  correspondence  with  a  change  of  food 
or  bodily  activity.  They  are  also  capable  of  being  affected  by  all  the 
causes  which  increase  or  diminish  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  (§  808, 
etseq,);  so  long  as  these  are  not  compensated  by  other  collateral  circum- 
stances. Thus  they  generally  rise  during  digestion,  or  continuous  bodily 
movement ;  and  smk  during  rest,  and  therefore,  during  sleep.  Finally, 
the  act  of  sweating  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  variations  in  these  nimi- 
bers.  Fasting  and  at  rest^  the  author's  average  hourly  quantity  of  perspi- 
ration amounted  to  463*3  grains.  By  walking  up  hiU  and  down  dale,  so 
as  to  sweat  copiously,  this  quantity  was  raised  to  2048*8 ;  that  is,  to 
between  four  and  five  times  the  former  amount 

1095.  When  the  egesta  of  a  fitsting  animal  have  used  up  the  residue 
of  the  food  previously  consumed,  the  substances  subsequently  given  off 
in  the  fieces,  urine,  and  evaporation  must  be  yielded  by  the  body  itself 
Hence  the  weight  of  the  animal  continually  decreases.     An  apparent 
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exception  occurs  in  the  hjbernating  animals.  This  was  first  discoyered 
by  Sacc  in  the  marmot;  and  is  confirmed  by  experiments  which  I  have 
instituted  on  the  hedgehog.  When  such  an  animal  is  plunged  in  its 
deep  sleep,  its  bodily  weight  increases  from  day  to  day  until  ftdces  and 
urine  are  expelled.  But  the  animal  loses  more  by  these  evacuationsy 
than  it  had  gained  in  the  preceding  period  of  rest 

1096.  The  first  series  of  experiments  on  the  numerical  relations  of 
festing  were  ftimished  by  Chossat,  a  physician  of  Qeneva.  Those  «abee- 
quently  instituted  by  Schuchardt  confirm  his  principal  results. 

1097.  It  is  first  necessaiy  to  distinguish  four  estimates;  viz.,  the  abso- 
ItUe,  and  the  relative,  amounts  of  the  total,  and  the  daily,  loss.  An  example 
may  illustrate  what  these  numbers  mean,  and  how  they  may  be  calculated. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  number  of  rabbits  had  been  allowed  to  die  of 
starvation.  Each  of  them  weighed  16,874  grains  on  the  first  day  on 
which  food  was  withdrawn;  and  10,201  grains  immediately  after  death. 
The  difference  of  these  two  will  give  the  total  absolute  loss:  or  16,874 — 
10201=6673  grains.  The  proportionate  total  loss  is  the  quotient  of 
the  absolute  loss  divided  by  the  original  weight :  or  6673-7-16874= -4, 
or  fths.  The  rabbits  die  on  an  average  9^  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  fieisting.  Thus  we  get  6673-^933= 715  grains  for  the  absolute 
daily  loss;  and  '4-2-9 -33= '043  for  the  relative  one. 

1098.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  one  of  the  higher  vertebrata 
dies  by  starvation  after  losing  about  fths  of  its  bodily  weight  As 
might)  however,  be  expected,  the  quantities  for  each  case  vary  within 
wide  limits  in  different  animals  and  circumstances.  But  the  averages 
deduced  firom  numerous  series  of  experiments  all  approximate  to  *4  as 
the  proportionate  total  loss.  Thus  Chossat  obtained  from  '31  to  *42 
for  birds  and  small  mammalia,  and  *41  for  frogs. 

1099.  The  daily  loss  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
Confining  our  attention  to  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  fowls,  pigeons,  and  other 
domestic  birds,  the  average  proportion  is  '024 — '112;  usually  -04.  Here 
from  i  to  24  weeks  suffice  to  produce  death  by  starvation.  But  itogB 
will  go  for  months  without  any  solid  food.  And  hence  if  they  also 
finally  lose  fths  of  their  weight,  their  proportionate  daily  expenditure 
would  be  only  '002. 

1100.  Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  a  fieusting  animal  emaciates; 
t.  e.,  that  its  superfluous  &t  is  consumed.  But  since  this  cannot  cover  the 
nitrogen  expended  in  the  urine  (§  948,  et  seq,),  other  tissues  must  also 
be  consumed.  The  weakness  of  the  locomotive  organs  entitles  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  muscles  are  capable  of  furnishing  an  important  con- 
tribution of  this  kind. 

1101.  On  comparing  the  average  weights  of  the  several  oigans  in 
well-fed  and  starved  animals  of  the  same  species,  we  find  a  great  de- 
crease of  the  adipose  tissue  and  muscles.     The  bones,  the  eyes,  the 
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bndn,  and  the  Rpinal  chord,  lose  least  The  great  resisting  power  thus 
possessed  by  the  nervous  centre,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  from  its  containing  enormous  quantities  of  &ttj  matter; 
mixed,  howeyer,  with  albuminous  substance&* 

1102.  We  have  (§  361)  seen  that  being  limited  to  one  kind  of  food 
finally  produces  effects  resembling  those  of  starvation.  Schuchardt  at* 
tempted  to  determine  the  averages  for  these  circumstances  by  a  series  of 
experiments  on  birds.     The  results  may  be  compared  as  follows : — 


ReUave. 

DuTStion 

of  life  in 

daj.. 

Average 
sbMlate 
weight  at 

mentin 
grain*. 

Total 
lo«. 

DaUy 

lOM.^ 

Withdrawal  of  all  food         .... 

Fed  upon  groato.    All  water  withdrawn 

Fed  with  97*5  per  cent  of  watery  albumen  of  I 
eggs,  and  2*5  per  cent  of  mineral  Bubstances  S 

Fed  with  29*5  per  cent  of  starch,  1  of  gum,') 
2  of  sugar,  2*5  of  oil,  1*3  of  mineral  sub-  > 
stances,  and  63*7  of  water J 

*342 
•439 

•335 
•304 

•066 
*04 

•046 
•015 

5*28 
10-96 

7-58 
21-19 

4478-76 
4943-6 

5210-8 
5512-5 

We  may  first  remark  that  the  total  relative  loss  of  an  animal  which 
has  perished  from  the  use  of  an  improperly  excliisive  food,  tolerably 
corresponds  to  that  of  an  animal  starved  to  death  (§  1097).  Death 
by  thirst  is  less  speedy,  because  solid  food  always  contains  certain 
quantities  of  water  (§  339).  Since  the  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  perspiration — and  especially  in  that  of  small  birds  —  require 
much  combustible  organic  matter,  it  becomes  explicable  why  feeding 
with  hydrates  of  carbon  sustains  life  almost  thrice  as  long  as  with  albu- 
minous substances.  It  is  obvious  that  the  differences  exhibited  by  the 
daily  relative  losses  are  mere  results  of  the  vaiying  durations  of  life,  and 
the  almost  equal  amount  of  the  total  relative  loss. 

1103.  Chemical  Phenomena  of  NutrUicm, — ^The  blood  is  the  centre  of 
all  the  functions  subservient  to  the  change  of  substance.  It  receives 
many  constituents  of  the  food,  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  ab- 
sorbents (§  62S),  The  oxygen  which  it  attracts  from  the  atmosphere 
efiects  a  direct  change  in  many  of  its  constituents.  And  it  is  probable 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  this  gas  penetrates  the  tissues,  in  order  to  act» 
either  upon  these,  or  on  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  soaked.  Since  the 
blood,  especially  that  of  the  arteries  (§  623,  H  aeq,)  and  capillaries,  is 
exposed  to  a  greater  pressure  than  the  nutritional  fluid,  it  will  allow  the 

*  Two  structural  details  may  also  be  indicated  as  affi>rding  a  partial  explanation  of 
this  contrast.  The  vascular  relations  of  fat  perhaps  place  it  in  peculiarly  immediate  depen- 
dence on  the  blood.  While  the  cell-form  possessed  by  much  of  the  nervous  centre  may 
be  conjectured  to  confer  a  greater — and  in  some  respects,  a  more  independent — vitality. — 
Editor. 
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proper  substaDoes  to  pass  throu^  the  walls  of  the  veaBeLs.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  chemical  difference  of  the  neighbouring  mixtures  will  neces- 
sarily excite  difiusiTe  currents  (§  129,  et  seq,).  We  have  already  learnt 
the  important  influence  exerted  by  the  blood  upon  the  secretions.  To  it 
are  also  due  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  tissues.  Most  parts  of 
the  body  are  bathed  in  the  nutritional  fluid;  and  are,  as  it  were,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  a  permeating  stream  of  this  renoTating  sdution. 
And  while  the  absorbents  carry  off  superfluous  water,  together  with  some 
substances  which  have  become  useless  (§  534),  the  blood  permits  the 
transudation  of  those  compounds  which  are  necessaiy  to  the  restoration 
or  increase  of  the  part 

1104.  We  will  suppose  the  author  takes,  on  an  ayerage,  45,158  grains 
of  food  and  drink  in  the  24  hours,  and  gives  off  only  2950  grains  of  fooes. 
I^  in  spite  of  this,  the  weight  of  his  body  remains  nearly  the  same,  at 
least  6  lbs.  4f  oass.  of  matter  daily  enter  his  blood.  But  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  his  body — ^which  wei^is  1191bs. — is  about  231ba  13  osss.  (§  694). 
Hence  the  fluids  daily  passing  through  the  blood  altogether  amount  to 
about  ^th  of  its  weight 

1105.  It  may  probably  be  assimied  that  the  yarious  kinds  of  food 
ordinarily  made  use  of  together  contain,  on  an  average,  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  water,  and  20  to  25  per  cent  of  solid  residuiun.  Now  since 
human  blood  contains,  on  an  average,  78  per  cent  of  water,  it  follows 
that  the  proportionate  quantity  of  transitional  substances  is  somewhat 
greater  for  the  water,  than  for  the  solid  residuum. 

1106.  Water  and  dilute  watery  solutions  are  rapidly  carried  into  the 
blood  (§  504).  Saline  solutions,  which  are  in  moderate  quantity,  and 
not  too  concentrated,  are  quickly  excreted  again  in  the  urine  (§  944, 
et  seq.y  Substances  which  are  more  dif&cult  of  solution,  and  fiits,  are 
necessarily  delayed  some  time  in  the  alimentary  canal  (§  438,  et  seq.) 
before  becoming  the  property  of  the  blood.  The  important  but  slow 
changes  which  most  of  them  suffer  will  soon  occupy  our  attention.  The 
blood  of  a  person  who,  from  time  to  time,  consumes  laige  meals,  must 
therefore  vary  greatly.  It  becomes  richer  in  salts  and  water  shortly 
after  taking  much  food,  and  especially  after  the  use  of  liquids.  But  the 
kidneys  soon  obviate  this  condition.  The  other  ingesta  produce  less 
considerable  variations :  since  they  reach  the  blood  in  smaller  quantities. 
A  part  of  them  undergo  important  changes  in  the  blood,  so  as  to  be  at 
once  rendered  capable  of  excretion:  while  others  subsequently  follow. 
This  successive  play  lasts  for  some  time :  so  that  the  action  of  small 
quantities  of  these  transitional  substances  is  spread  over  large  intervals 
of  time. 

1107.  Beginning  with  the  consideration  of  the  solid  food,  we  find  that 
the  non-azotized  kinds — such  as  the  hydrates  of  carbon  (§  303)  and  the 
fitts  (§  305) — ^undei^o  combustion  with  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air; 
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being  oonverted  into  oarbonio  acid  and  water,  so  as  to  cover  the  carbonic 
acid  given  off  by  evaporatioiL  They  have  therefore  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  respiratory  food.  But  this  term  is  insufficient ;  since  not 
only  are  other  compounds  subservient  to  the  same  purpose,  but  &ts  intro- 
duced in  excess  may  be  deposited  as  adipose  tissue,  and  may  perhaps 
combine  with  azotized  substances. 

1108.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  animals  fed  exdudvely  on  such  non- 
axotized  compounds,  perish  of  inanition.  Muscular  movements,  and 
other  functions,  use  up  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogenous  substances,  the 
relics  of  which  are  removed  from  the  body.  The  urine  always  contains  urea, 
uric  acid,  and  other  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen ;  for  the  loss  of  which 
such  food  famishes  no  compensation.  Besides  this  the  mixture  of  the 
blood  necessarily  suffers  so  greatly,  as  to  injure  the  functions  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  death  is  induced,  not  so  much  by 
mere  loss  of  substance,  as  by  an  injurious  mutual  action  of  the  nutritive 
functions,  and  by  delicate  molecular  changes  of  the  nervous  tissues. 

1109.  The  exclusive  use  of  nitrogenized  substances,  such  as  albumen, 
is  equally  unsuitable  to  nutrition.  For  though  it  is  true  that  the  azo- 
tized  tissues  can  thus  receive  the  compensation  which  their  action  de- 
mands, still,  in  order  that  the  food  should  cover  the  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  given  off  by  evaporation,  it  must  enter  the  blood  both  quicker  and 
more  copiously  than  the  digestive  powers  will  allow.  Besides  this,  the 
composition  of  the  blood  is  seriously  altered;  so  that  here  also  the 
organism  is  finally  undermined. 

1110.  Hence  it  is  only  a  suitable  mixture  of  non-azotized  and  azotized 
substances  which  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  nutrition.  Such  a  mix- 
ture is  prepared  by  Nature  in  the  milk  (§  346),  and  even  in  many  natural 
foods  (§  336).  Indeed  most  of  the  pure  azotized  or  non-azotized  sub- 
stances (in  the  strict  sense  of  these  words)  can  only  be  obtained  artificially. 

1111.  The  total  food  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  hog,  contains,  according  to 
Boussingault,  from  46  to  51  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  1*6  to  2*1  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  That  of  the  turtle-dove  has  47  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  3*4 
of  nitrogen  :  and  that  of  fowls,  according  to  Sacc,  48  and  2*4  respectively. 
The  ordinary  mixed  food  of  the  human  being  furnishes  much  more 
carbon  than  nitrogen :  according  to  Barral,  about  51  per  cent  of  carbon, 
and  3*9  of  nitrogen.  Since  beef  contains  but  15^  per  cent  of  nitrogen  for 
53  per  cent  of  carbon,  this  statement  also  holds  good  for  carnivorous 
animals,  though  in  a  more  limited  degree : — a  degree  which  varies  with 
the  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  fiit  present. 

1112.  This  fact  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  composition  of  most 
organic  compounds.  Some  highly  azotized  substances  —  such  as  urea 
(§  321),  or  allantoin  (§  319)— contain  less  carbon  than  nitrogen.  But 
even  in  uric  acid  (§  321),  theobromin,  thein,  and  caffain  (§  343),  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case.     While  the  albuminous  substances  (§  312), 
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and  the  animal  tissues  generaUy  (§  317),  contain  much  less  nitrogen ; 
and  in  vegetables  its  amount  is  often  very  small  And  since  the  egesta  of 
the  animal  are  derived  either  from  its  food,  its  own  tissues,  or  from  both 
of  these  together,  the  carbon  must  greatly  exceed  the  nitrogen  in  them 
also  (§  1093). 

1113.  The  preceding  estimates  (§  1111)  have  already  taught  us  how 
little  nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  food  of  the  laige  herbivorous  animals, 
such  as  the  horse  and  cow.  And  even  part  of  this  is  lost  by  passing  off 
undigested  in  the  food.  The  body  of  these  animals  therefore  requires 
but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  This  statement  will  also  apply  to  some 
of  the  camivora.  Dogs  may  be  kept  for  months  upon  potatoes  and 
water :  the  boiled  potatoes  contairdng  46*4  per  cent  of  carbon,  6*1  of 
hydrogen,  1*6  of  nitrogen,  and  45*6  of  oxygen.  In  like  manner  these 
animals  live  more  than  half  a  year  when  fed  upon  adipose  tissue.  Hence 
the  albuminous  waUs  of  the  fot^ceUs,  and  their  intervening  tissues,  contain 
a  quantity  of  nitrogen  (§  336)  which  is  for  a  time  sufficient. 

1114.  Many  chemists  have  ascribed  too  much  importance  to  the 
azotized  constituents  of  the  food.  They  have  arranged  the  several  kinds 
of  food  according  to  their  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  have  r^arded  such 
tables  as  scales  of  diet;  f.e.,  as  tables,  in  which  the  nutritive  character  of 
the  food  rose  and  fell  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  But  there 
are  many  arguments  which  prove  that  the  whole  theory  is  based  upon 
incorrect  premises.  The  study  of  digestion  has  already  taught  us,  that 
the  elaboration — and  therefore  the  usefrdness — of  the  food,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  single  constituent,  but  by  its  total  admixture  ;  and  espe- 
cially by  its  molecular  constitution.  Hence  the  flesh  of  herrings,  with 
14-5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  boiled  beef  with  15  per  cent>  or  ox  liver 
with  10*7  per  cent,  are  not  more  nutritious  than  yolk  of  egg,  which  con- 
tains only  4-9  per  cent  The  excess  of  hydrates  of  carbon,  and  especially 
of  starch,  which  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  plants,  greatly  diminishes  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  Thus  in  the  different  kinds  of 
flour,  it  is  only  1*4  to  2*2  per  cent;  and  in  potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots 
from  1*5  to  2*4  per  cent  The  vegetable  structures  which  contain  more 
albuminous  substances  exhibit  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen.  The 
podded  fruits  frumish  5  per  cent.  The  frmgi  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
considerable  quantity  :  from  3*2  to  4*6  per  cent  While,  in  spite  of  this, 
they  are  much  less  nutritious  than  many  other  kinds  of  animal  and  vege- 
table food,  which  contain,  on  the  whole,  much  less  nitrogen. 

1115.  Since  cofiee  and  tea — two  drinks  in  imiversal  use — ^both  contain 
a  highly  azotized  alkaloid,  caffein  or  thein  (§  343),  it  has  been  thought 
that  instinct  has  led  us  to  select  these  two  vegetables  on  account  of  the 
lai^e  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  their  alkaloid  contains.  But  no  analysis 
has  hitherto  shown  more  than  ^rd  per  cent  of  caffein  in  the  coffee-beans ; 
or  |-  to  1  per  cent  of  thein  in  tea.      And  even  supposing  rather  more 
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than  this  w^re  contained  in  the  plants  themselves,  still  the  infUsionB  in 
ordinary  use  could  only  introduce  extremely  small  quantities  of  nitrogen 
into  the  body.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  the  irritating 
or  poisonous  qualities  of  these  alkaloids  depend  on  their  nitrogenous 
constituent,  is  equally  contradicted  by  facts.  The  poisonous  efiect  of 
such  alkaloids  is  not  proportionate  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain.  For 
strychnin,  the  deadly  alkaloid  of  the  nux  vomica,  contains  5*81  per  cent 
of  nitrogen;  and  the  comparatively  harmless  qidnine,  8*1  per  cent 

1116.  The  injurious  efiect  of  an  exclusively  albuminous  diet  (§  1109) 
shows  that  a  mere  azotized  food  does  not  fiivour  the  vital  functions,  but 
rather  interferes  with  them.  A  further  consideralion  of  the  excretions 
will  hereafter  inform  us  of  other  filets  which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  substances  best  adapted  to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the 
various  tissues  are  mixtures  which  contain  much  carbon  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  which  are  easily  overcome  by  the  organism. 
The  residuum  of  the  milk,  which  forms  the  very  ideal  of  a  proper  food, 
oonsiBts  of  57*  per  cent  of  carbon,  8*2  of  hydrogen,  4*4  of  nitrogen,  and 
30*4  of  oxygen. 

1117.  Many  of  the  hard  tissues,  such  as  the  bones,  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  addition  of  new  mineral  substances  in  the  food  (§  1044). 
But  since  a  fasting  animal  daily  gives  off*  ashy  constituents,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  which  shows  that  they  could  not  have  been  yielded  by  its 
skeleton,  it  follows  that  the  action  of  its  soft  tissues  excretes  a  certain 
quantity  of  inorganic  matters,  which  require  replacement  In  point  of 
&ct,  almost  every  natural  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  contains 
certain  quantities  of  ashes,  which  undergo  various  destinies  in  the  interior 
of  the  body. 

1118.  Many  only  enter  the  blood  in  very  small  quantity.  By  iar  the 
larger  part  of  them  wanders  through  the  intestinal  canal,  to  be  expelled 
with  the  fbces.  This  is  especiaUy  the  case  with  the  silicates,  which  are 
largely  contained  in  the  steins  of  plants,  and  form  the  basis  of  their 
skeletons.  Thus  the  excrements  of  the  horse  yield  numerous  fragments 
of  hay;  which  retain  their  previous  form,  having  only  imdergone  masti- 
cation and  extraction.  The  urine  and  the  homy  tissues,  such  as  the 
epidermis  or  hair,  contain  but  very  small  quantities  of  silicic  acid.  When 
calcareous  salts  are  lai^ly  taken  in  the  food,  something  similar  obtains. 
Thus  the  fieces  of  dogs  who  have  eaten  many  bones  are  distinguished 
by  the  large  quantity  of  lime  which  they  contain. 

1119.  The  more  soluble  mineral  substances  chiefly  reappear  in  the 
urine.  The  salt  so  frequently  used  as  a  condiment  belongs  to  this  class 
of  substances,  as  long  as  it  undergoes  a  proper  elaboration.  But  the 
result  depends  on  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  salts.  Small  quantities, 
and  dilute  solutions,  which  easily  enter  the  blood  (§  504,  et  seq,),  are 
quickly  dischai^  in  the  urine  (5  944,  el  $eq,).     But  larger  quantities,  or 
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more  coooentrated  solutions,  or — as  is  the  case  with  the  sulpl)ates  of  soda 
and  of  magnesia — a  peculiar  character  of  the  salt  itself  may  give  rise  to 
diarrhoMi : — an  action  which  renders  the  intestine  their  chief  outlet 

1120.  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  explain  the  preference 
accorded  to  salt  as  a  condiment  on  chemioo^hysiological  principles.  It 
waa  siq)poBed  that  its  chlorine  furnished  the  hydrochloric  add  necessaiy 
to  gastric  digestion;  and  its  sodium,  Hbe  soda  required  for  the  bile  (§  925). 
But  we  have  seen  (§  436)  that  under  normal  circumstancea  the  add  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  the  lactic,  and  not  the  hydrochloric.  Besides,  a  large 
part  of  it  is  given  off  unchanged  in  the  urine.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  beneficial  effects*  of  this  condiment  depend  upon  its  general  cha- 
racters, and  not  upon  the  products  of  its  decomposition.  From  observa- 
tions on  himself  and  others,  Plouviez  believes  that  the  copious  use  of  salt 
gradually  raises  the  weight  of  the  body  to  a  certain  maximuuL  It  is 
well  known  that  the  food  of  ruminants  is  often  mixed  with  salt  to  &dli- 
tate  fattening.  The  experiments  instituted  by  Boussingault  on  bullocks 
showed  that  their  activity  was  thus  increased,  although  their  bodily 
weight  was  not  raised  to  the  extent  anticipated. 

1121.  It  is  probable  that  the  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalis 
also  exert  an  important  influence  upon  nutrition.  We  have  (§  965)  seen 
that  their  quantity  is  larger  in  the  urine  of  the  oarnivora.  The  meta- 
morphosis, restoration,  and  growth,  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  are  proba- 
bly connected  with  a  cycle  of  these  substances.  Besides  this,  a  solution 
of  an  alkaline  phosphate  is  capable,  both  of  taking  up  carbonic  add 
with  great  &cility,  and  of  disengaging  that  proviously  combined  with  it 
under  the  influence  of  collateral  ciroumstances.  Hence  many  have 
believed  that  this  process  obtains  in  the  living  blood. 

1122.  The  poisonous  or  injurious  effect  produced  by  the  ingestion  of 
many  substances  is  only  rolative.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  nutritious  food 
is  capable  of  gradually  destroying  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
poisons  which  rapidly  kill  one  class  of  animals,  leave  another  unhurt;  or 
lose  their  ii^urious  effects  when  imited  with  particular  substances,  or 
introduced  into  the  body  by  particular  channels.  Horses  bear  much 
laiger  quantities  of  prussic  acid  than  man  and  most  of  the  smaller  mam- 
malia. According  to  Fontana,  snakes,  tortoises,  snails,  and  leeches,  are 
not  killed  by  the  poison  of  vipers.  Although  arsenic  is  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  insidious  of  poisons,  yet>  according  to  Berthold  and  Bunsen, 
rabbits  sustain  a  solution  of  kakodylic  acid  with  impunity.  Many 
creatures  eat  wourali  poison  in  tolerably  large  quantities  without  injury; 
while  its  introduction  into  the  blood  kiUs  most  animals  in  a  short  time. 
The  same  holds  good  of  some  other  poisons  propared  by  the  natives  of 
the  American  forests. 

1123.  That  absorption  of  oxygen  and  expulsion  of  carbonic  add  which 
accompany  the  rospiration  of  the  higher  animals  produce  a  remarkable 
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change  in  the  blood  (§  724,  et  seq.).  Since  the  smaller  branchee  of  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  sjrstemic  arteries  convey  a  bright-red  blood,  and  those 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  systemic  veins  a  dark  red  fluid,  it  follows 
that  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  change  of  colour  occurs  in  the  capil- 
laries. In  the  fine  vascular  network  of  the  lungs  the  blood  loses  part 
of  its  carbonic  add,  and  receives  the  oxygen  inspired.  In  the  systemic 
capillaries  this  change  is  reversed.  But  in  aU  probability  a  twofold 
process  occurs  here.  It  is  possible  that  a  part  of  tlie  substances  directly 
taken  into  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal  undeigoes  an  immediate 
combustion,  and  thus  furnishes  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  a  certain 
qiumtity  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  darker 
colour  of  the  portal  blood  (§  921)  noticed  by  some  observers  is  due 
to  this  cause.  And  the  action  of  the  organs  destroys  certain  consti- 
tuents of  their  substance.  The  effete  compounds  thus  produced  probably 
contain  carbonic  acid,  or  will  at  least  produce  it  whenever  they  acquire 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen.  Hence  there  will  be  a  mutual  exchange 
between  the  nutritional  fluid  and  the  blood  at  aU  points  of  their  mediate 
contact,  and  especially  at  the  vast  sur&ce  presented  (§  689)  by  the 
capillaries. 

1124.  It  is  obvious  that  the  admixture  of  the  blood  will  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  with  the  existing  state  of  absorp- 
tion and  excretion.  This  increases  the  difficulties  of  aU  inquiries  insti- 
tuted upon  this  topic  Besides  this,  chemistry  has  hitherto  Med  to 
discover  any  method  of  analysis  which  gives  a  jsatis&ctory  account  of  the 
intimate  composition  of  the  blood.  For  these  reasons,  the  numerous 
researches  instituted  on  the  human  blood  in  health  and  disease  offer  a 
confused  mass  of  results,  containing  but  few  trustworthy  fiEUSts. 

1125.  According  to  the  averages  of  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  the  blood  of 
the  adult  male  contains  77*9  per  cent  of  water,  and  22*1  of  solid  resi- 
duum. The  latter  consists  of  14*1  parts  of  blood-corpuscles,  6*9  albu- 
men, *2  fibrine,  *2  &t,  and  '7  of  extractive  matters  and  salts.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  fibrine,  which  apparently  enters  so  largely  into  the  coagu- 
lated blood  ($  1005),  constitutes  in  reality  but  a  small  quantity  of  its 
mass.  In  the  dot^  it  mechanically  endoses  laige  quantities  of  serum  and 
blood-corpusdes  (§  1001). 

1126.  The  blood  of  the  female  contains,  on  an  average,  more  water, 
and  fewer  corpuscles.  According  to  Denis,  that  of  the  new-bom  in&nt 
has  a  greater  density  than  that  of  the  female  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

1127.  When  blood  is  repeatedly  taken  from  the  vein  of  an  animal, 
the  amount  of  its  water  rises  after  much  has  been  lost  This  change 
may  even  be  produced  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  removal  of  very  large 
quantities.  It  is  probable  that  the  elastidty  of  the  waUs  of  the  vessels, 
and  especially  of  the  arteries  (§  57),  prevents  these  tubes  from  collapsing 
beyond  a  certain  limit.     We  may  conjecture  that  after  the  loss  of  a 
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large  quantity  of  blood,  this  fluid  attracts  watery  solutions  from  wherever 
it  can  j  from  the  absorbents,  or  the  nutritional  fluid.  Its  increased  quan- 
tity of  water  may  thus  be  explained. 

1128.  The  question,  in  what  cases  the  fibrine  really  increases  or 
diminishes,  is  met  by  insuperable  difficulties.  The  presence  of  many 
substances  prevents  coagulation  (§  1004).  It  will  therefore  first  depend 
upon  the  composition  of  the  blood,  how  much  of  this  substance  is  set 
free.  As  Virchow  has  accurately  observed,  many  fluids  only  deposit  their 
coagulable  contents  after  long  exposure  to  the  air.  So  that  there  are 
supplementary  causes,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  what  are  called 
fibrinous  substances.  In  addition  to  this  £EU>t,  these  substances  have 
such  indefinite  chemical  characters,  and  their  boundary  from  the  albu- 
minous compounds  is  so  indistinct,  that  all  basis  for  further  conclusions 
is  wanting. 

1129.  The  blood-corpuscles  sometimes  exhibit  more  fieivourable  cir- 
cumstances. Numerous  observations  teach  that,  in  women  sufiering 
from  chlorosis,  their  number  is  diminished,  and  that  it  is  increased  by 
the  use  of  medicines  containing  iron.  And  since  the  greater  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  connected  with  its  corpuscles  (§  1002),  the 
muddy  yellow  or  pale  green  colour  of  the  £aoe  in  chlorotic  girls  is  easily 
explained.  According  to  Hannover,  the  subjects  of  this  disease  exhale 
more  carbonic  acid  than  healthy  women.  Hence  the  number  of  blood- 
corpusdes  does  not  directly  measure  the  quantity  of  respiratoiy  pro- 
ducts. 

1130.  In  some  cases,  the  blood  or  its  serum  (§  1001)  exhibits  what 
is  called  a  milky  character.  The  blood  of  sucking  animals  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  white  streaks.  In  man,  a,  white  or  yellowish-white  serum  is 
rarely  deposited  after  coagulation.  This  often  depends  upon  a  real  excess 
of  &t:  but  too  large  a  quantity  of  colourless  corpuscles  may  produce  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  the  same  kind. 

1131.  There  are  many  phenomena  which  indicate,  that  substances 
only  present  in  the  blood  in  very  small  quantity  nevertheless  exert  an 
important  influence  on  the  vital  functions.  Such  are  the  transfusion 
of  heterogeneous  kinds  of  blood,  the  ordinary  changes  of  nutrition,  and 
the  influence  of  certain  poisonous  compounds.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that,  however  completely  the  blood  may  hereafter  be  analyzed,  many 
important  questions  will  only  be  decided  by  examining  several  pounds 
of  this  mixed  fluid. 

1132.  Transfusion  consists  in  injecting  the  fluid  blood  of  one  animal 
into  the  vessels  of  another.  This  operation  has  frequently  been  per- 
formed on  the  human  subject  after  considerable  losses  of  blood,  such  as 
uterine  hemorrhages.  In  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  obstructiou 
by  coagulation,  the  blood  injected  is  generally  deprived  of  its  fibrine. 

1133.  It  fr^uently  happens  that  an  animal  dies  shortly  after  the 
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injection  (Tab.  11.  Fig.  23,  a)  of  the  blood  of  another  species.  Although 
frogs  possess  blood-corpuscles  which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  man 
and  mammalia  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  24,  a  d),  still  they  cannot  bear  the  trans- 
fusion of  human  blood.  Hence  death  does  not  depend  upon  a  mecha- 
nical obstruction  of  the  smaller  vessels,  but  upon  more  recondite  causes. 
A  &ct  communicated  by  Bischoff  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  found 
that  mammals  died  after  the  injection  of  the  venous  blood  of  birds,  but 
not  after  that  of  the  arterial  fluid. 

1134.  We  have  already  seen  (§  1106)  that  the  less  soluble  parts  of  the 
food  only  enter  the  blood  slowly,  and  in  small  quantities.  This  circum- 
stance explains  many  processes  of  the  ordinary  interchange  of  matter. 

1135.  The  starch  of  the  food  is  gradually  converted  into  grape-sugar 
(§  461)  or  lactic  acid.  Hence  the  small  quantities  taken  up  by  the 
blood,  at  short  intervals  of  time,  are  thus  enabled  to  undergo  complete 
combustion  into  carbonic  add  and  water.  We  therefore  find  no  sugar 
in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  after  much  sugar  has  been  consimied, 
the  blood  receives  more  of  this  soluble  substance  than  it  can  at  once 
elaborate :  so  that  part  of  it  re-appears  as  such  in  the  mine. 

1136.  The  slow  alteration  and  absorption  of  fieitty  matters  in  the 
small  intestine  (§  480)  probably  leads  to  a  similar  result:  that,  namely, 
of  preventing  the  blood  from  being  overladen  With  these  substancea 
This  explains  why  Boussingault^)  was  unable  to  detect  any  constant 
difference  in  the  &tty  contents  of  the  blood  of  ducks  and  pigeons, 
whether  fed  upon  starch  or  albimien,  or  not  fed  at  alL 

1137.  The  phenomena  which  attend  the  metamorphosis  of  albimiin^us 
bodies  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  ingestion  of  these  substances 
has  a  remarkable  effect  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  mine 
(§  951).  But,  since  the  blood  only  contains  traces  of  this  substance  (§  957), 
it  follows,  that  the  laige  amount  given  off  is  gradually  accumulated  by  a 
continual  and  repeated  secretion  and  excretion  of  very  small  quantities. 
And  the  albuminous  urine  sometimes  passed  by  weakly  subjects  shortly 
after  a  meal  may  depend  on  the  fiict,  that  the  lax  porous  walls  of  their 
vessels  do  not  afford  the  necessary  protection  (§  144).  It  would  thus 
ccmstitute  a  phenomenon  like  that  which  follows  the  ingestion  of  large 
quantities  of  sugar. 

1138.  The  phenomena  of  infection  show  what  an  influence  may  be 
exerted  by  minute  quantities  of  matter.  The  drop  of  lymph  intro- 
duced into  the  vaccinated  arm  forms  a  quantity  which  is  inconceiv- 
ably small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  blood.  And  since  it  contains 
but  little  solid  residuum,  the  quantity  of  its  active  constituents  is  yet 
smaller.  Still  the  action  of  these  continues  for  a  whole  week,  until 
the  pustule  of  inoculation  is  completed,  and  the  protective  substance 
is  reproduced  in  the  vaccinated  person.  And  this  process,  which  is 
only  paralleled  by  some  contactive  effects  (§  299),  leaves  behind  it  a 
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permanent  change.  For  after  successful  vaccination,  the  susceptibility 
for  true  small-pox  disappears;  either  for  ever,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  a 
number  of  years. 

1139.  The  evacuations  of  an  animal  which  has  £euited  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  consumed  most  of  the  relics  of  food  that  remain  in  its  intestine, 
are  less  than  usual  Its  faeces  and  urine  are  diminished,  as  well  as  its 
absolute  quantity  of  urea  :  it  exhales  less  carbonic  acid,  and  consumes 
less  oxygen,  than  a  healthy  animal.  But  up  to  the  last  moment  of  life, 
none  of  these  evacuations  are  totally  suppressed. 

1140.  The  emaciation  of  the  fasting  animal  shows  that  these  evacua- 
tions come  from  the  decomposition  of  its  tissues.  Since  a  mammal 
whose  blood  amounts  to  about  -^th  of  its  weight  (§  694)  loses  |ths  before 
it  dies  of  starvation,  it  follows  that  the  matters  gradually  given  off  in  its 
evacuations  together  make  up  an  amount  which  exceeds  that  of  the 
blood.  But  the  loss  of  substance  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  various  fimctiona 
The  muscular  contraction  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  heart  (§  575),  to 
the  respiration  (§  739),  to  the  local  transference  of  the  secretions  (§  867), 
and  to  the  voluntary  or  involmitary  phenomena  of  movement,  furnishes 
a  series  of  substances  undergoing  metamorphosis,  which  are  finally  given 
off  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  urea,  &c.  Violent  exertion  of  the  fasting 
animal  increases  its  evacuations.  While  conversely,  in  the  hybemating 
animal  they  sink  to  very  small  quantities.  But  since  a  torpid  hedgehog, 
which  remains  for  days  in  the  same  place,  with  scarcely  any  respiration, 
and  a  slow  and  infrequent  cardiac  beat,  still  voids  both  faeces  and  urine 
(§  J095),  it  follows  that  these  sensible  evacuations  do  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  ingestion  of  food.  The  metamorphoses  of  the  different 
tissues  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  water  and  oi^ganic  matter,  which 
can  only  be  got  rid  of  in  this  manner. 

1141.  The  continuance  of  the  heart's  pulsations  and  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  together  with  the  final  appearance  of  febrile  phenomena, 
would  lead  us,  d  priori,  to  expect,  that  the  starving  animal  gives  off 
large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  Boussingault  found  in  his  quantitative 
researches  that  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  given  off  by  fasting  pigeons 
was  from  ^  to  ^rd  of  that  furnished  by  well-fed  birds  of  the  same  species. 
But  Regnault  and  Reiset  did  not  observe  such  a  difference.  Comparing 
their  averages  we  obtain  the  following  numbers  : — 


Animal. 

Arerage  Quantity  of 

Carbonic  Add  in  grains, 

for  each  pound  of  bodily 

weight. 

Animal. 

grains,  of  Carbonic  Acid, 

tor  each  pound  of  bodily 

Weight. 

Fed. 

Faating. 

Fed. 

Fasting. 

Rabbit     .     . 
Dog    .     .     . 

8-19 
917 

4-97 
6-3 

Fowl .     .     . 
Duck.     .     . 

9-73 
12-32 

6-58 
9-24 
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These  observers  state  that  the  fasting  animal  takes  up  rather  more 
oxygen  than  it  gives  off  of  carbonic  acid.  In  fasting  rabbits,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  (§  840)  amoimted  to  -93  to  -97;  in  dogs,  -996;  in  the 
fowl,  -88  to  '97 ;  and  in  the  duck,  -95.  Supposing  this  was  not  caused 
by  the  mode  of  respiration  (§  814),  it  would  follow,  that  in  the  &sting 
animals,  more  of  the  oxygen  consumed  is  applied  to  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen,  or  to  the  production  of  those  organic  compounds  which  are 
given  off  in  the  sensible  evacuations.  In  two  marmots,  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  waking  state  was  1*17  :  while  in  one  partially  asleep 
it  was  '55.  This  difference  must  be  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
state  of  complete  torpidity. 

1142.  Since  the  fasting  animal  consumes  its  own  body,  it  behaves  to 
some  extent  like  one  of  the  carnivora,  even  although  itself  belonging  to 
the  herbivora.  This  feet  explains  the  acid  character  of  the  urine  passed 
by  the  festing  rabbit  (§  972),  and  the  larger  quantity  of  phosphates  and 
sulphates  which  occur  in  that  of  the  &sting  himian  being. 

1143.  Hitherto  those  metamorphoses  of  the  tissues  which  accompany 
the  various  functions  have  not  received  a  successful  chemical  investiga- 
tion. We  can  only  deduce  a  few  general  statements  from  those  of  the 
collateral  circumstances  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 

1144.  The  substances  which  are  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
muscle,  and  which  are  immediately  transferred  to  the  nutritional  fluid, 
undergo  a  second  change  in  the  blood,  before  leaving  the  body  by  the 
urine.  Urea  is  found  in  the  blood,  but  not  in  the  watery  extract  of 
muscle.  And  the  absence  of  lactic  acid  from  the  fresh  urine  would,  if 
true,  indicate  the  same  fact;  since  it  is  present  in  muscle.  At  present,  it 
is  doubtM  whether  kreatin  is  produced  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  urine  (§  961);  and  hence  its  relations  are  as  yet  uncertain.  We  are 
equally  in  doubt  whether  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  does  or  does  not  pro- 
duce an  increased  quantity  of  sulphates  and  phosphates  from  the  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  of  the  metamorphosed  albuminous  substances. 

1145.  We  have  (§  958)  seen  that  the  artificial  oxidation  of  uric  acid 
produces  carbonic  acid,  urea,  and  other  supplementary  compounds.  The 
ingestion  of  urates  also  increases  the  quantity  of  urea  contained  in  the 
urine.  It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  urea  secreted  under 
ordinary  circumstances  is  due  to  oxidized  uric  acid.  Small  quantities  of 
this  acid  remain  unchanged,  and  reappear  as  such  in  the  mine.  But 
the  hippuric  acid  (§321)  is  a  complementary  product  of  decomposition ; 
and  contains  more  carbon  and  less  nitrogen. 

1146.  The  chalky  deposits  which  stiffen  the  joints  of  gouty  subjects 
consist  chiefly  of  urates,  and  principally  of  the  insoluble  urate  of  soda 
(§  977).  Hence  this  disease  has  been  attributed  to  what  is  called  the 
uric  acid  diathesis : — ie.  to  a  deficient  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid  originally 
produced. 
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1147.  Since  part  of  the  bile  is  absorbed  in  the  intestine  (§  468), 
Liebig  has  assumed  that  the  compounds  thus  returned  into  the  blood  are 
subservient  to  respiration.  The  accompanying  organic  products  would 
be  given  off  in  the  urine.  But  considering  how  little  bile  is  secreted  by 
the  liver  (§  917),  it  is  evident  that  all  the  carbonic  acid  given  ofif  cannot 
come  from  the  absorbed  biliary  substances.  Still  it  is  possible  that  the 
constituents  of  the  bile,  which  is  itself  a  deposit  purifying  the  blood,  tend 
to  undergo  a  final  decomposition.  Under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  the 
choHc  (§  926)  and  hippuric  acids  furnish  glycose :  the  former  also  pro- 
ducing cholalic,  and  the  latter  benzoic,  acid. 

1148.  From  observations  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  Frerichs^)  supposes 
that  the  urine  of  an  animal  which  is  fed  on  non-azotized  food  contains  about 
as  much  urea  as  that  of  a  &sting  anhnal.  And  conversely,  we  have  already 
seen  (§  951)  that  the  use  of  highly  azotized  food  greatly  increases  the 
quantity  of  urea.  The  differences  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  and  carni- 
vorous animals  (§  972)  are  explained  by  the  difierent  products  of  metsr- 
morphosis  derived  from  the  ternary  or  quaternary  (§  269)  compounds  of 
which  their  respective  food  chiefly  consists. 

1149.  The  cycle  undei^gone  by  the  highly  azotized  parts  of  the  food 
has  been  explained  in  two  ways.  Many  imagine  them  to  be  decomposed 
in  the  blood.  According  to  this  view,  the  constituents  of  the  food  un- 
dergo a  simple  transit,  which  only  pi*otects  the  tissues  from  the  assaults 
they  sustain  during  &sting.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that 
the  highly  azotized  compounds  of  the  ingesta  are  converted  into  the 
elements  of  the  tissues ;  and  that  th^e  give  off  corresponding  equiva- 
lents of  decomposed  substances.  But  this  theory  involves  two  results 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  other  vital  phenomena.  The  several 
tissues  would  thus  undergo  a  very  rapid  integral  renovation ;  and  the 
camivora  would  be  subject  to  a  far  more  rapid  change  of  substance  than 
the  herbivora. 

1 150.  A  third  hypothesis  has  more  probability  than  either.  According 
to  it  part  of  the  highly  azotized  food  taken  up  by  the  blood  is  decom- 
posed, in  this  fluid,  into  carbonic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  other  compounds, 
which  are  given  off  in  the  different  evacuations.  But  since  this  meta- 
morphosis is  limited  by  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself,  another  part 
exsudes  into  the  nutritional  fluid.  Here  it  compensates  what  is  neces- 
sary; and,  with  the  metamorphosed  substances  furnished  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  functions,  returns  into  the  absorbents,  perhaps  also  into  the 
veins.  Subsequently  it  also  is  decomposed,  and  appears  in  an  altered 
form  in  the  evacuations.  This  view  does  not  assume  any  simple  passage 
of  the  food  through  the  blood.  And  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
not  presupposing  any  wide  contrast  between  the  change  of  substance  in 
camivora  and  herbivora. 

1151.  Starchy  substances  are  frequently  converted  into  grape-sugar 
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or  lactic  acid  (§  461).  But  they  often  aasist  in  the  production  of  £stt : 
perhaps  by  means  of  a  &tty  fermentation  (§  326).  The  well-known 
effect  of  cramming  geese  may  be  thus  explained.  Connected  with  this 
is  the  &ct,  that  a  milch  cow  gives  off  more  &t  in  her  milk  than  she  has 
taken  in  her  food. 

1152.  Although  the  combustion  of  the  hydrates  of  carbon,  like  that 
of  the  fietts,  may  furnish  laige  quantities  of  carbonic  add,  still  it  is  by  no 
means  indi£ferent  which  of  these  two  non-azotised  classes  forms  the  food. 
The  fiats  (§  305)  require  more  oxygen  for  this  purpose  than  the  starchy 
substances  (§  304).  This  explains  why  a  dog  fed  upon  beef  &t  gradually 
becomes  hi  but  not  strong,  and  constantly  gives  off  an  exhalation  which 
has  a  repulsive  odour  of  the  volatile  &tty  acids  (§  309).  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  differences  in  the  combustion  of  the  hydrates 
of  carbon  and  the  &t8  will  react  upon  the  excretions  generally. 

1 153.  Many  ashy  constituents  of  the  food  immediately  enter  the  urine. 
Others  undergo  a  previous  oxidation  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  (§  973).  Since  the  muscles  contain  more  potash  and  magnesia, 
and  the  bile  and  blood  more  soda  and  lime  (§§  354  and  925),  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  some  approach  to  a  separation  in  this  respect  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  human  fi»ces  contain  more  magnesia  than  lime. 

1154.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  is  even  more  obscure  than 
that  of  the  food.  As  yet  chemistry  is  imable  to  investigate  the  minute 
differences  of  the  several  constituents ;  or  even  the  essential  characters 
of  the  various  compounds  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  cartilage.  Many  of 
the  expressions  made  use  of  in  this  subject  are  base  upon  insufficient 
evidence.  For  instance,  when  we  speak  of  a  fibrine  of  the  muscles, 
this  name  is  founded  upon  an  assumed  resemblance  to  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood.  But  microscopic  observation  contradicts  this  parallel  (Tab.  lY. 
Fig.  64,  and  Tab.  II.  Fig.  25,  a).  The  albuminous  substances,  which  are 
probably  of  at  least  two  kinds,  are  easily  converted  into  each  other,  as 
well  as  into  other  organic  compounds.  These  slow  and  complicated 
changes, — which,  though  successfully  accomplished  by  Nature,  remain 
unnoticed  by  the  compaitttively  coarse  tests  of  the  chemist, — ^lead  to 
important  differences  both  in  external  appearance,  and  in  physical  pro- 
perties. 

1155.  The  few  t^cia  hitherto  established  relate  to  the  gradual  changes 
undergone  by  the  tissues  in  the  course  of  their  development  When 
young  structures  rich  in  albumen  subsequently  become  homy,  they  lose 
in  carbon,  and  hence  gain  in  nitrogen.  The  firequent  deposit  of  &t  and 
pigment  in  and  between  the  homy  tissues  is  probably  connected  with 
this  fi&ct  (§  1030).  Mucus  is  produced  as  an  alkaline  or  saline  solution 
of  compounds  which  belong  to  the  group  of  homy  substances  consti- 
tuted by  keratin  and  its  congeners  (§  880,  et  seq.).  Permanent  carti- 
lage furnishes  chondrine;  but  the  cartilage  of  bone,  gcdatine  (§  317). 
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The  bonee  of  children,  or  of  morbidly  ossified  new  structures,  contain  a 
smaller  proportion  of  calcareous  salts. 

1156.  The  true  dental  substance  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  49,  adb)  contains  71 
to  79  per  cent  of  ash ;  while  the  enamel  (Fig.  49,  b  c)  has  from  94  to 
96*4  per  cent  The  teeth  as  a  whole  contain  78*8  per  cent  In  man 
and  the  mammalia,  healthy  bone  contains  one  third  of  organic  cartilagin* 
ous  skeleton,  and  two  thirds  of  ash.  Carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime 
form  the  bulk  of  the  fixed  compounds :  of  these  the  carbonates  are  the 
smallest  fraction.  Mollities  ossium,  scrofula,  and  sometimes  caries,  are 
associated  with  a  diminution  of  the  earthy  salts,  and  an  increase  of 
the  organic  compounds.  The  abnormal  flexibility  met  with  in  the  first 
two  forms  of  disease  is  thus  explained.  Here  the  acid  urine  sometimes 
contains  lai^ger  quantities  of  calcareous  salts. 

1157.  None  of  the  natural  soft  tissues  contain  such  large  quantities  of 
ash  as  those  which  we  have  just  been  considering.  The  cartilages,  which 
have  the  next  greatest  share,  only  yield  ^th  to  ^^th  of  the  quantity  pos- 
sessed by  an  equal  weight  of  bone.  The  other  tissues  have  still  less. 
The  fixed  constituents  are  generaUy  greater  in  old  age  than  in  the  earlier 
years  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ANIMAL  HEAT. 


1158.  A  mammal  or  bird  which  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  at 
50<>  to  68^  has  a  temperature  of  about  99*5°  in  its  mouth,  rectum,  or 
other  internal  parts.  This  difference  of  temperature  is  called  animal 
heat  j  and  the  creatures  which  exhibit  it  are  called  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. And  since  the  temperature  of  most  amphibia,  fishes,  and  inverte- 
brata  differs  but  little  from  that  of  their  surrounding  medium,  they  are 
called  cold-blooded  animals. 

1159.  But  these  two  classes  of  the  animal  world  cannot  be  sharply 
defined.  Many  reptiles  (such  as  the  oviparous  snakes),  certain  fishes  (such 
as  the  tunny),  and  many  gregarious  insects,  exhibit  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature which,  though  never  reaching  that  of  the  warm-blooded  creatures, 
is  still  veiy  considerable.  The  heat  found  in  the  interior  of  bee-hives 
chiefly  depends  on  this  cause.  The  hybemating  animals,  in  their  winter 
sleep  (§  1095),  behave  like  cold-blooded  creatures ;  while,  in  the  waking 
state,  they  correspond  with  other  mammalia. 

1160.  A  more  careful  examination  into  the  circumstances  of  what  are 
called  cold-blooded  animals  shows  that  they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
all  independent  heat  But  the  quantities  which  they  evolve  are  so  small 
as  to  be  mostly  either  compensated,  or  overcome,  by  any  active  cause  of 
cooling.  Hence  in  the  most  &vorable  instances  their  temperature  is 
but  little  raised ;  while  in  the  least  fiivorable,  it  is  positively  lowered. 
Since  their  heat  is  more  altered  by  collateral  causes,  and  is  hence  more 
variable  to  the  eye,  Bonders  and  Bergmann  propose  to  call  them  poekUo- 
thermal,  or  of  variable  temperature ;  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  homo- 
thermal,  or  of  uniform  temperature. 

1161.  The  animal  heat  has  been  determined  in  two  ways:  by  the 
thermometer,  and  by  the  thermo-electric  apparatus.  The  latter  verifies 
fractions  of  degrees  which  surpass  the  powers  of  the  most  delicate 
thermometer. 

1162.  The  annexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  185)  represents  a  form  of  thermo- 
meter suitable  to  such  observations.  The  bulb,  a,  and  lower  part  of  the 
tube,  6,  project  out  of  the  case,  c,  in  which  they  are  inserted  at  d.  Thus 
a  and  h  may  be  introduced  into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  rectum, 
or  the  vagina  of  small  animals.  The  bulb  being  bare,  the  quicksilver 
rises  more  quickly  to  the  requisite  height.     And  the  rapidity  with  which 
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it  rises  is  increased  by  the  feet,  that  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  6,  forms 
but  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  bulb,  a.  The  division  need  only  be 
115^;  since  the  temperature  of  animals  is  never  higher. 

1163.  Two  or  more  rods  of  a  different  metal,  soldered 
Fio.  185.       together,  and  forming  part  of  a  dosed  circuity  furnish  aa 

electric  current  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  galvano- 
meter ($  220),  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  one  point 
of  union  differs  from  that  of  another.  Bismuth  and  anti- 
mony are  best  adapted  for  such  observations.  Copper  and 
iron  produce  less  decided  effects  upon  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  deviation  of  the  latter  increases  with  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  points  of  junction.  Hence  this,  with 
the  warmth  of  one  junction,  will  inform  us  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  other. 

1164.  These  brief  allusions  may  explain  the  thermo- 
electric apparatus  used  in  physiological  researches.  The 
apparatus  made  use  of  by  Beoquerel  and  Breschet  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  186.  The  two  copper  needles,  a  and  b, 
are  connected  at  c  with  a  galvanometric  apparatus,  called 
a  thermo-multipller.  A  steel  needle,  «/,  is  soldered  to  a 
copper  one,  d  e  :  the  former  is  united  with  the  end  of  the 
steel  wire,  g,  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the  copper  wire,  a. 
A  second  piece,  h  »,  also  consists  of  a  copper  wire,  soldered 
to  a  steel  one.  Supposing  everything  else  removed,  and 
h  i  united  with  g  and  b,  a  d  tfg  h  i  b,  and  the  wire  of  the 
thermo-multiplier  c,  form  a  closed  circuit  Hence  when  the 
point  of  junction,  e,  becomes  warmer  or  colder  than  that 
belonging  to  h  i,  the  magnetic  needle  at  c  will  deviate 
to  a  certain  amount. 

We  now  plunge  d  ef  into  a  receiver  filled  with  water,  Z,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  shown  by  the  thermometer,  m.  This  receiver  is  placed 
within  a  second  one,  n,  the  temperature  of  which  is  notified  by  the  ther- 
mometer, o;  and  which  can  receive  a  stream  of  warm  water  from  p, 
through  8  t  u,  and  allow  the  surplus  to  flow  off  from  w  towards  x.  This 
arrangement  maintains  a  constant  temperature  of  the  water  in  /,  and 
hence  of  the  junction,  e.  If  the  other  soldered  needle  be  passed  through 
the  muscles,  k,  of  the  human  forearm,  the  magnetic  needle  at  c  wiU 
deviate  by  a  certain  arc  of  the  graduated  circle.  Supposing  that  the 
amount  of  this  deviation  corresponds  to  3*06  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and 
that  the  thermometer,  m,  stands  at  95°,  the  temperature  of  the  muscle 
must  be  9806°. 

1165.  In  the  human  subject,  the  thermometer  averages  98*6  to  99*1 
under  the  tongue,  98*6  to  102*2  in  the  rectum,  100*2  to  100*9  in  the 
vagina,  and  97  to  101*5  in  the  urethra.     While  Breschet  and  Beoquerel 
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found  only  94*6  for  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  from  98*1  to 
98*6  for  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  upper  arm.  The  external  skin,  which 
is  cooled  down  by  the  atmosphere  and  other  bodies  in  contact  with  it, 
gave  almost  everywhere  still  lower  temperatures.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  between  89*6  and  97*7. 

Fig.  18(>. 


1166.  Many  of  the  deeper  internal  parts  of  mammalia  (and  probably 
of  men  also)  are  warmer  than  the  structures  just  mentioned.  For 
instance,  Berger  found  104*5  for  the  brain,  106*3  for  the  liver,  and  106*5 
for  the  lungs,  of  the  sheep.  Most  observers  have  found  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  in  the  venous  than  in  the  arterial  blood.  Breschet  and  Bee- 
querel  state  that  the  blood  of  the  aorta  and  femoral  artery  is  from  1  *4  to 
2*  warmer  than  that  of  the  vena  cava.  But  Hering  obtained  contrary 
results.  The  venous  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  calf  with  ectopia 
already  mentioned  (in  §  633),  gave  102*9 ;  while  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
left  ventricle  was  but  101*8.  Berger  has  found  a  similar  difference  in 
the  sheep. 

The  amount  of  animal  heat  may  be  greatly  idtered  by  a  number  of 
collateral  causes,  which  will  shortly  be  again  adverted  to.  But  its  varia- 
tions are  generally  within  narrow  limits.  The  differences  often  amount 
but  to  fractions  of  degrees ;  and  are  rarely  more  than  frt)m  1*8°  to  3*6^ 
This  fBLCt  renders  it  very  difficult  to  investigate  the  more  delicate  effects 
of  external  circumstances.  We  are  constantly  referred  to  numerical 
averages,  which  are  rendered  unsafe  by  the  numerous,  though  tolerably 
uniform,  causes  of  excitement  which  exist. 

1167.  Differences  of  age  and  race,  or  of  elevation  and  climate, 
lead  to  no  constant  differences  of  animal  heat,  such  as  exceed  the 
ordinary  variations  just  mentioned.     An  old  man  of  80  or  90  exhibits  a 
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temperature  of  98*6°  to  99-5° ;  just  like  the  ohUd  only  born  yesterday. 
According  to  J.  Davy,  the  sublingual  region  gave  on  an  average  99-1** 
for  the  English  inhabitanta  of  Ceylon,  and  from  98-6  to  101  d  for  the 
numerous  coloured  races  of  this  island.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
the  dark  skin  of  the  negroes  is  adapted  to  the  hot  climate  to  which  they 
originally  belong.  But  although  there  are  numerous  physical  reasons 
which  militate  against  this  view — as  well  as  the  fact  that  brown  and  red 
races  inhabit*  the  colder  zones — still  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  highest 
temperature  of  101-5®  was  exhibited  by  albinos  of  negro  race. 

1168.  Breschet  and  Becquerel  found  that  the  heat  of  the  same  young 
man's  biceps  amounted  to  98-32  at  Martinach  in  Wallis,  and  98-51  on 
the  St  Bernard :  the  former  place  being  1562,  and  the  latter  7195,  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  observations  of  Eydoux  and  Souleyet 
lead  them  to  conclude,  that  the  average  animal  heat  at  Cape  Horn,  at  32"^ 
of  temperature,  and  59®  of  south  latitude,  is  only  1  *8^  less  than  usual 

1169.  This  slight  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  internal  parts  is 
repeated  under  many  ordinary  circumstances.  When  a  person  is  in  a 
warm  bath  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  certainly  increased,  since  it  is  less 
cooled  by  the  outer  air,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  blood. 
Internal  sur&ces,  like  that  of  the  urethra,  exhibit  something  similar  to 
this.  While  on  the  other  hand,  in  Breschet  and  BecquereFs  researches, 
the  temperature  of  the  biceps  only  rose  -72®,  when  that  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  water  amounted  to  120*2®.  And  even  when  the  arm  is  kept  some 
time  in  freezing  water,  the  heat  of  this  muscle  scarcely  falls  '36®. 

1170.  From  reasons  which  may  easily  be  conceived,  an  animal  into 
whose  blood  a  laige  quantity  of  cold  water  has  been  injected,  at  first 
offers  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  According  to  Bergmann,  a  similar 
depression  of  temperature  obtains  in  the  sublingual  region  of  persons 
who  have  been  taking  cold  fluids.  And  conversely,  the  act  of  digestion, 
or  rather  the  more  energetic  phenomena  of  combustion  which  it  pro- 
duces (§  822),  increase  its  amount  Thus  Gierse  found  that  the  tempe- 
rature beneath  his  tongue  was  98-78  before,  and  99-5  after,  an  early 
dinner.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  raises  their  animal  heat 
Breschet  and  Becquerel  obtained  an  increase  of  1-8°  in  the  biceps.  Davy 
found  that  continuous  movement  increased  the  temperature  of  the  skin, 
the  mouth,  and  the  urine.  Hence  the  more  active  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues  which  then  occurs  reacts  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  The  combustion  and  levelling  of  temperature  (§  197)  thus  in- 
duced in  many  parts  (§  330),  also  contribute  to  this  eflfect 

1171.  The  thermo-magnetic  researches  instituted  upon  frogs  by  Helm- 
holtz  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  contracting  muscles  is  raised 
much  more  than  that  of  the  nerves  which  excite  the  contractions.  On 
throwing  the  femoral  muscles  of  a  prepared  frog  into  continuous  tetanic 
convulsions  by  means  of  electrical  irritation  of  the  spinal  chord,  the  heat 
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of  the  muscular  subetanoe  rose  from  '25^  to  'S2^;  while  that  of  the  nerves 
was  either  not  increased  at  all,  or  at  most  but  from  -0036  to  *0054. 

1172.  An  animal  dying  of  starvation  may  exhibit  greater  or  less 
amounts,  under  different  circumstances.  But^  according  to  Chossat,  the 
averages  experience  a  gradual  increase.  The  only  considerable  exceptions 
to  this  rule  occur  in  the  periods  of  time  just  before  death. 

1173.  Fricke  and  Gierse  could  not  detect  any  constant  elevation  of 
temperature  in  the  vagina  (z  Fig.  9.  p.  34.)  of  pregnant  females.  Nor 
does  menstruation  cause  any  important  deviations:  the  vagina  then 
having  the  ordinary  temperature ;  or,  at  most,  but  *54^  more. 

1174.  According  to  Breschet  and  Becquerel,  when  the  skin  of  a  rabbit 
is  covered  with  an  air-tight  varnish,  the  temperature  of  the  dying  animal 
sinks  in  an  extraordinary  degrea  The  muscles  formerly  at  100*4'  sink 
in  one  hour  to  a  temperature  of  from  68*4  to  76*1^ 

1175.  During  the  hot  stage  of  a  febrile  attack,  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  is  but  little  increased.  But  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  objective  heat  shown  by  the  apparatus  (§  1162), 
and  the  subjective  feeling  of  warmth.  The  former  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  chemical  actions  of  the  organism,  and  of  the  collateral  causes  which 
operate  in  conjunction  with  it  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  merely 
expresses  certain  molecular  changes  of  the  nervous  substance;  which 
will  occur  under  very  different  circumstances,  and  may  be  indicated  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  The  peculiar  phenomena  seen  in  intermittent 
fevers  evidently  support  this  view. 

1176.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  man  attacked  by  the  violent  shiver- 
ing fit  which  commences  an  intermittent  fever,  would  exhibit  a  diminished 
heat  of  skin.  But  the  thermometer  shows  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the 
case — ^that  the  temperature  is  higher  than  usual :  and,  according  to  Gavar- 
ret,  the  difference  may  amount  to  7*2^  The  subjective  character  of  this 
sensation  of  cold  explains  why  the  shivering  does  not  disappear  imme- 
diately on  covering  up  the  patient  The  heat  which  subsequently  occurs 
is,  for  the  same  reason,  not  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
although  the  patient  thinks  himself  almost  on  fire.  The  feeling  of  the 
hand  may  also  greatly  deceive  us.  For  although  the  sense  of  touch  pos- 
sessed by  our  fingers  seems  to  inform  us  that  the  skin  is  greatly  heated, 
still  a  physical  examination  shows  that  the  difference  is  much  less  than 
might  be  supposed.  Finally,  the  sweat  which  concludes  the  whole  will 
rather  lower  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  by  that  evaporation  of  fluid 
(§  184)  which  it  implies. 

1177.  We  have  already  seen  (§  209)  that  the  animal  heat  is  chiefly 
based  upon  that  process  of  combustion  which  is  continually  going  on  in 
the  oiganism.  The  limited  elementary  analysis  (§  330)  induced  by  the 
oxygen  inspired, — together  with  the  metamorphosis  of  certain  quantities  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  food,  and  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
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body, — must  set  free  a  definite  number  of  units  of  heat  (§  208).  These 
will  first  warm  those  structures  of  the  body  in  which  this  process  either 
occurs  to  a  very  small  extent,  or  not  at  all  (§  202).  They  will  also  replace 
the  losses  of  temperature  caused  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  by  the 
ground  beneath  the  feet,  or  by  the  introduction  of  cold  food.  Hence  the 
metamorphosis  of  its  substance  constitutes  the  body  a  kind  of  oven,  which 
heats  both  itself  and  the  neighbouring  substances;  and,  in  the  warm- 
blooded animals,  maintains  itself  at  as  constant  a  temperature  as  possible. 

1178.  This  uniformity  of  the  animal  heat  is  not  so  mysterious  a  phe- 
nomenon as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  We  may  often  see  that  the 
chief  causes  of  the  change  of  substance,  the  necessary  quantities  of  food, 
the  consumption  of  oxygen,  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  general 
process  of  combustion, — all  vary  greatly  with  those  collateral  circum- 
stances which  are  connected  with  the  development  of  heat 

1179.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  a  small  body  cools  more 
quickly  than  a  large  one,  because  it  exposes  a  greater  amount  of  sur- 
£Etce*  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  to  that  surrounding  medium  by  which  its 
surplus  heat  is  carried  o£f!  Hence  in  order  that  its  temperature  should 
remain  constant,  it  ought  to  possess  a  more  active  source  of  heat  This 
rule  holds  good  for  the  smaller  warm-blooded  animals,  as  &r  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

1180.  The  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  (and  to  some  extent  those 
of  carbonic  acid  given  off)  afford  a  tolerable,  though  by  no  means  perfect, 
measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  set  free  by  that  process  of  combustion 
which  takes  place  in  the  body.  And  since  a  greater  expenditure  demands 
a  greater  income,  a  small  animal  will,  as  a  rule,  eat  proportionally  more 
than  a  large  one;  wlQ  take  up  more  oxygen,  and  will  exhale  more  car- 
bonic acid. 

If  we  collect  a  few  of  the  averages  relating  to  this  &ct,  we  shall  find 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  confirm  this  proposition.     For  instance. 


Animsl. 

of  the  body  in 
cubic  inches. 

pound  of  bodUy  Weight. 

Food. 

consumed. 

Carbonic  Add 
exhaled. 

Man     ...         . 
Old  Dogs  . 
Very  &t  Poppies  . 
Old  RabbiU       . 
Young  Rabbits 
Mice         .        .        . 
Pigeons 
Crossbills  . 

8112-43 

353-35 

46-08 

205-66 

12-27 

•604 

19-35 

1-65 

15-82 
114*8 

4-34 
8-33 
7-35 
5-95 
8-82 

76-09 
9-17 

76-79 

5-04 

882 

7-7 

7-21 

1008 

86-31 

10-78 

84-21 

*  See  $  869  and  foot  note. 
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Henoe  the  mouae  consumes  a  proporiien  of  food  about  eight  times 
laiger  than  that  of  man.  And  as  it  takes  much  less  fluid  than  we  do, 
the  relative  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  still  greater.  This  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  causes  why  it  takes  up  from  17  to  18  times  as  much 
Qxygen,  and  also  gives  off  larger  quantities  of  carbonic  add.  The  numbera 
adduced  for  the  crossbills  also  teach  us,  that  smaller  animals  develope 
more  heat.  And  the  other  animals  mentioned  confirm  this  condusion, 
thou^  with  less  strikingly  contrasted  figures. 

On  examining  more  carefully  into  the  several  numbers,  we  first  of  all 
find,  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  do  not  increase  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  body.  Thus,  although  man  iB  about  ten 
times  as  bulky  as  a  dog  of  average  sisse,  his  relative  consumption  of  oxygen 
is  only  one-half  of  that  animal's. 

We  further  observe,  that  birds  by  no  means  possess  the  advantage 
over  the  mammalia  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  them  in  this  respect 
For  instance,  on  examining  into  the  temperature  of  the  cloaca  of  birds — 
i,e.  of  the  outlet  common  to  the  urinary,  sexual,  and  alimentaiy  canal — 
we  generally  find  it  about  105*8^  to  109'4o,  or  something  more  than  in 
mammalia.  Very  small  birds,  which  fly  here  and  there  incessantly,  cer- 
tainly consume  a  comparatively  laige  quantity  of  oxygen.  But  the 
mouse,  which  is  still  smaller,  exhibits  a  more  active  combustion  than  the 
larger  singing  birds.  And  in  the  middling  sized  domestic  birds,  such  as 
fowls  and  pigeons,  the  heat  of  the  body  scarce  exceeds  that  of  a  young 
rabbit 

1181.  It  is  obvious  that  a  variety  of  circumstances  will  exert  an 
important  influence  in  this  respect.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  the 
animal's  tissues,  the  nature  of  its  food,  the  mechanism  of  its  respiration, 
the  amount  of  watery  vapour  it  gives  off,  and  the  process  of  cooling  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  It  is  to  these  causes  that  we  must  attribute  the 
fiu^t,  that  very  &t  puppies  give  off  proportionally  less  carbonic  add 
than  older  animals. 

1182.  A  man  breathing  in  the  cold  takes  into  his  lungs  a  denser  air 
(§  195).  Hence,  even  thou^  the  volumes  remain  the  same,  he  consumes 
a  greater  weight  of  oxygen.  He  can  therefore  effect  the  combustion  of  a 
laiger  quantity  of  food,  and  can  heat  his  body  to  a  greater  degree.  Thus 
the  more  active  cooling  process  which  accompanies  the  cold  of  winter 
finds  its  compensation  in  the  heightened  function  of  respiration.  This 
also  explains  why  remaining  in  the  cold  exdtes  himger,  and  why  the 
appetite  is  so  remarkably  diminished  by  exposure  to  great  heat 

1183.  But  however  strongly  ^e  &cts  just  adduced  support  the  view, 
that  the  animal  heat  results  firom  that  process  of  combustion  which  occurs 
in  the  body,  still  we  are  quite  unable  to  follow  out  this  theory  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  or  to  define  the  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  f 
by  other  collateral  causes.     It  has  firequently  been  attempted  to  calcula 
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the  combustive  heat  of  the  animal  body  by  the  method  previously  men- 
tioned (§  209), — comparing  the  amoimts  of  heat  thus  set  free  with  those 
lost  by  the  causes  of  cooling.     In  this  way  round  numbers  have  been 
obtained,  which  seem  to  explain  the  independent  temperature  of  Hub 
animal  body,  and  even  the  slowness  with  which  cooling  takes  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  dead  subject     But  nothing  can  be  proved  by  these  calcu- 
lations, because  they  are  based  upon  a  series  of  assumptions  many  of  whicli 
are  at  least  improbable,  if  not  incorrect.     We  do  not  know  what  organic 
substances  undergo  combustion  in  each  particular  instance;  and  therefore 
we  cannot  decide  how  many  units  of  temperature  are  set  free  (§  208  et  seq,). 
Besides,  all  the  estimates,  both  for  heating  and  cooling,  are  only  averages : 
which  certainly  deserve  an  inspection,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved. 

1184.  And  even  apart  from  this,  we  meet  with  many  other  phenomena, 
which  the  theory  of  combustion  cannot  at  present  explain.  Many  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  nervous  system, — such  as  nausea  and  Minting, — 
lead  to  local  changes  in  the  temperature  of  particular  parts  of  the  skin, 
without  any  corresponding  depression  of  circulation  or  respiration.  These 
facts  can  only  be  explained  upon  other  hypotheses,  with  which  we  shall 
be  made  acquainted  in  the  study  of  the  nervous  system.  Although  a 
&sting  animal  gives  off  less  carbonic  acid  (§  1139),  still  its  heat  generally 
rises  rather  than  faUs.  Hence  either  the  capacity  of  the  animal  tissues  for 
heat  (§  200)  is  altered;  or, — ^what  is  much  more  probable, — substances  are 
consumed  which  can  frimish  a  greater  combustive  heat  An  increased 
oxidation  of  hydrogen  (§  208)  might  partly  conduce  to  this  effect.  Future 
researches  must  decide  whether  something  similar  does  not  obtain  in  the 
hybemating  animals;  who,  apparently,  do  not  always  cool  in  proportion 
to  the  diminished  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  give  off.  At  any  rate, 
it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  combustive  heat,  whether  it  is  fat,  a  hydrate 
of  carbon,  or  an  albuminous  substance  which  is  consumed;  or  in  what 
way  the  metamorphosis  is  effected. 

1185.  From  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  inspired  oxygen  (§  1123), 
it  is  probable  that  one  part  of  the  animal  heat  is  produced  in  the  blood ; 
and  another  in  the  tissues,  or  in  the  nutritional  fluid.  While  conversely, 
those  tissues  which  are  not  traversed  by  any  blood-vessels — such  as  the 
epidermis,  the  nails,  and  the  hair — must  receive  their  temperature  chiefly 
by  communication  from  these  (§  1177).  And  since  they  are  bad  con- 
ductors of  heatj  they  will  obstinately  retain  whatever  they  receive  (§  203). 

1186.  At  present  we  do  not  know  why  one  group  of  vertebrata  has 
a  higher  temperature  than  another.  In  both  divisions,  the  structure  of 
the  organs  is  on  the  whole  similar.  Hence  the  more  rapid  metamorphoBis 
of  substance  in  the  warm-blooded  beings  can  only  affect  the  minute  details 
of  the  process.  The  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  cold-blooded  animals 
generally  preserve  their  vital  properties  with  greater  tenacity.  They  are 
lescf  injured  by  the  influence  of  low  degrees  of  temperature  than  the  same 
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structures  in  higher  vertebrata.  Hence  they  are  more  constant,  and  less 
susceptible,  agents  of  the  most  essential  functions  of  life.  The  quicker 
metamorphpsis  of  matter  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  at  once  furnishes 
both  more  delicate  substances,  and  those  higher  degrees  of  heat  which 
are  necessaiy  to  their  action.  The  latter  also  fistvour  the  transit  of  fluids 
through  the  fine  tubes  of  the  different  organs  (§  110) ;  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  normal  state  of  admixture  in  the  blood  and  other 
juices  (§  1 104),  and  many  chemical  changes  which  greatly  influence  absorp- 
tion and  secretion.  In  one  word,  we  have  a  more  laborious  apparatus, 
the  greater  activity  of  which  probably  allows  of  more  delicate  and  perfect 
operations,  especially  in  the  nervous  system. 
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LOCOMOTION. 


1 187.  Mant  of  the  movements  seen  in  the  animal  tissues  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  with  the  microscope,  are  also  foimd  in  other  departments  of 
nature.  Such  are  the  diffusive  currents  formerly  (§  129)  noticed,  and 
the  molecular  movement  observed  by  Brown.  But  there  are  others 
which  are  absent  from  minerals  and  the  dead  oi^ganic  being;  so  that 
they  form  the  expression  of  certain  vital  functions.  Still  movements 
which  are  either  similar,  or  at  any  rate  related  to  these,  occur  in  both 
the  kingdoms  of  organized  nature — ue.y  in  plants  as  well  as  animala 
Thus  the  movements  of  the  cilia  and  spermatic  elements,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  form  of  simple  contractile  substances,  occur  in  vegetables, 
although  less  frequently.  Finally,  those  movements  which  necessarily 
or  possibly  obey  the  rule  of  the  nervous  system,  belong  exclusively  to 
man  and  animals.  They  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of  these,  the 
highest  members  of  the  creation. 

1188.  The  Braumian  Molecular  Movement, — On  looking  at  pigment- 
molecules  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  28)  mixed  with  water  under  a  magnifying  power 
of  350  to  550  diameters,  almost  every  one  of  them  is  seen  to  be  in  con- 
tinual movement.     Many  (a,  5,  g,  m,  n.  Fig.  187)  vibrate  here  and  there  as 

indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.   Others 

^'*''  ^^^'  (as  c,  A^ »,  0,  p,)  describe  curves  of  dif- 

(.  -?     j]  'f     .[  .:     {^  j  '.        .  •  f f  J         ferent  kinds,  by  means  of  which  they 

a       /'       J*      </  *    ^  f  •      return  pretty  nearly  to  their  original 

(\.>V-)     )      ^        place.     Others  (tf,/,  ^,5^,)  proceed  for 

cil'V-     O   (0)        O)     (^     •^•^   a  certain  distance  in  curves  or  cirelea 

•^       ^k        ,-^  ^     Many  only  turn  upon  their  axis  in 

r,  ^       ^  X^>x    -"'^  ^®  way  shown  by  the  different  forms 

^•-'        u        ^^^      (V        9       C    represented  in  Fig.  187;  at  the  same 

^       ^''  ^  ^    time  moving  through  more  (a,  ik, /,  9,) 

or  less  {g,  r,)   additional  space.      The  same  globule  of  pigment  may 

exhibit  different  movements  at  different  times.      If  the  fluid  contains 

a  large  number  of  them,  the  whole  reminds  one  of  the  moving  atoms 

of  dust  which  are  seen  in  a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  restlessness  of 

the  numerous  minute  infusoria — Bacteria  or  Vibriones — which  occupy 

a  putrefying  liquid. 

1189.  Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  smallest  fragments  of 
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meet  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral^  when  minutely  divided  and 
placed  in  a  not  too  tenacious  fluid.  The  liquid  contents  of  cells  some- 
times offer  the  necessary  collateral  conditions.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  reception  of  water  by  endosmosis  (§  129)  may  constitute  the 
exciting  cause.  Hence  we  often  find  that  the  minute  substances  con- 
tained in  some  vegetable  or  animal  tissues  exhibit  an  active  and  pro- 
tracted molecular  movement. 

1190.  The  crystals  of  the  otolithes  of  the  higher  vertebrata  (Tab.  I. 
Fig.  lY.)  are  a  good  example  of  the  influence  which  bulk  exerts  upon 
these  changes  of  place.  Those  of  larger  size  lie  quiets  while  the  smaller 
are  in  continual  vibration.  When  a  number  of  different  substances  are 
mixed  with  water,  we  generally  find  that  it  is  the  fisttty  and  resinous 
matters  which  exhibit  the  most  energetic  movements.  Hence  molecules 
of  pigment,  or  finely  powdered  asafoetida,  are  particularly  adapted  to 
th^e  observations. 

1191.  We  have  seen  that  this  molecular  movement  can  only  be  recog- 
nised under  high  magnifying  powers.  Its  velocity  is  therefore  very 
small  (§  653).  In  point  of  &ct>  approximative  estimates  of  time  and 
space  show  that  a  molecule  of  pigment  proceeds  with  a  velocity  of  only 
j^th  of  an  inch  per  second. 

1192.  Since  the  molecular  movement  is  continued  incessantly  in  a 
fluid  which  is  to  all  appearance  at  rest,  and  since  two  neighbouring  par- 
ticles often  vibrate  in  the  most  different  manner,  it  follows  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  due  to  any  strong  and  partial  current  It  has  been 
attempted  to  explain  the  movement  by  the  slow  currents  which  accom- 
pany evaporation.  But  although,  in  some  instances,  these  may  perhaps 
increase  it,  still  we  may  easily  show  that  they  do  not  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal cause.  If  a  mixture  of  water  and  black  pigment  be  introduced  into 
a  thin  and  small  glass  tube,  and  if  this  be  hermetically  sealed,  evaporation 
will  soon  be  limited  to  that  which  is  caused  by  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture (§  191).  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  molecular  movement  continues 
for  many  hours  with  great  activity.  And  it  is  not  suspended  by  oil  or 
other  fluids  which  do  not  evaporate. 

1193.  We  may  rather  conjecture  two  other  causes.  We  are  apt 
to  believe  that  no  mechanical  agitation  disturbs  the  observation.  But  a 
more  careful  examination  leads  to  a  very  different  conviction.  The  waUs 
of  every  building  are  in  almost  continual  vibration;  since  their  solid 
contiguous  parts  easily  propagate  the  influence  of  the  various  movements 
caused  by  driving,  walking,  hammering,  or  the  imdulations  of  rapid  currents 
of  liquid  The  beat  of  the  heart,  and  the  act  of  respiration,  which  visibly 
displace  the  observer's  body  (§  641),  render  perfect  quiescence  impos- 
sible. And  the  small  molecules  which  are  shaken  by  these  impulses  will 
subsequently  vibrate;  during  a  period  which  is  greater,  the  less  force  they 
can  lose  by  collateral  obstructions,  or  by  way  of  commimication  (§  66). 
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A  second  cause  lies  in  the  temperatnre.  When  the  closed  tube  jnst 
mentioned  (§  1192)  lies  on  the  object-plate  of  the  nucroecope  {e,  Fig.  34, 
p.  59),  certain  layers  of  the  fluid  are  nearer  than  others  to  the  good 
conducting  brass.  The  surrounding  atmosphere  which  continually  flows 
hither  and  thither,  and  the  radiant  heat  of  the  observer's  body  (§  210), 
are  additional  causes  why  many  of  the  liquid  particles  become  warmed 
sooner  than  others.  These  therefore  seek  to  rise,  while  the  colder  masses 
descend.  A  series  of  slow  alternating  currents  are  thus  produced,  which 
are  capable  of  impelling  the  minute  molecules  in  a  variety  of  paths. 

1194.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  direct  mechanical  agitation,  and 
Indirect  thermic  movements,  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  phe- 
nomena we  are  now  considering.  And  although  the  results  di£fer  with 
the  nature  of  the  molecules  and  the  fluid,  still  the  mutual  physical 
relations  may  assist  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  the  original  displace- 
ment, and  the  duration  of  the  subsequent  vibrations.  The  question 
whether  these  are  the  sole  exciting  causes,  or  whether  the  molecular 
movement  is  not  baaed  upon  other  attractive  forces,  cannot  at  present  be 
decided.  The  forces  to  which  it  is  due  are  at  any  rate  easily  overcome 
by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  adhesion  (§  112).  Molecules  of  pigment 
which  adhere  to  the  glass  wall  of  the  tube  by  only  a  part  of  their 
surfoce  exhibit  no  vibrations.  But  particles  of  camphor  thrown  upon 
water  move  very  energetically  until  they  are  wholly  or  chiefly  destroyed. 
While  finely  powdered  salt  which  is  mechanically  diffiised  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  same  substance  exhibits  prolonged  vibrations  under  the 
microscope. 

1195.  The  Ciliary  Movement. — When  a  small  piece  of  mucous  mem- 
brane from  the  palate  of  a  newly  killed  frog  is  so  folded  up  that  its 
margin  corresponds  to  its  former  free  sur&ce,  a  magnifying  power  of 
150  to  255  diameters  exhibits  an  appearance  resembling  that  repre- 
sented, on  a  larger  scale,  in  Fig.  188.   The  ciliated  epithelia  are  cylinders, 

Fio.  188. 
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(a.  Fig.  188;  and  Tab.  II.  Fig.  36)  which  stand  upright  or  obliquely  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  palisade.  Their  cilia  (c)  move  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  them  singly ;  we  can  only  see  a  number 
of  them  for  an  instant  of  time.  They  form  a  whirling  border  which 
occupies  the  mai^n  of  the  fold.     Hence  molecules  (6)  which  are  mecha- 
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nicallj  dif^ised  in  the  neighbouring  fluid  are  hurried  past  with  great 
apparent  velocity  in  one  or  more  directions. 

1196.  The  ciliaiy  movement  occurs  in  many  parts  of  other  animals. 
Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  mammalia^  it  exists  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  cerebral  cavities, — and  where  such  exist,  in  those 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  olfiwjtory  lobe,  especially  of  the  embryo;  in  the 
lachrymal  canals  Qc  I,  Fig.  150,  p.  273),  the  lachrymal  sac  (wi,  Fig.  150), 
and  ibe  lachrymal  duct  (n.  Fig.  150);  in  the  Eustachian  tubes  (/,  Fig.  128, 
p.  232),  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (a.  Fig.  128),  with  the 
exception  of  its  lower  part;  in  the  supplementary  cavities  of  the  nose, — 
such  as  the  cavities  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  antrum 
Highmorianum  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone;  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
larynx  (»,  Fig.  128),  the  trachea  {k\  and  the  bronchial  ramifications 
which  penetrate  the  limgs;  in  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  the 
adult  female;  finally,  on  the  surfitce  of  the  early  ovum;  and,  possibly,  in 
the  capsules  which  surround  the  Malpighian  tufts  of  the  kidney  (§  396). 
In  reptiles,  there  are  many  other  structures, — such  as  the  internal  sur- 
£Btce  of  the  tympanum,  the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  ossophagus,  the  deciduous  or  permanent 
gills  (§  725),  and  certain  portions  of  the  cloaca, — which  also  exhibit  the 
ciliary  movement 

The  amphibia,  and  many  invertebrata — such  as  the  snails  and  muscles 
— ^possess  numerous  ciliated  membranes.  But  in  the  higher  insects  and 
Araehnida,  they  are  altogether  absent  The  gills  of  the  lowest  ichthyoid 
reptiles,  the  Sirens,  are  clothed  with  cilia ;  while,  with  the  single  excep* 
tion  of  the  Amphioxm,  those  of  fishes  are  smootL  Hence  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  ciliary  movement  is  not  decided  by  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  organs,  but  rather  by  their  special  circumstances. 

1197.  Many  of  the  infiisoiy  animalcules  which  form  the  lowest  extreme 
of  the  animal  kingdom  possess  hairy  or  prickly  processes,  which  are 
more  or  less  constantly  in  whirling  motion,  and  are  frequently  governed 
by  the  volition  of  the  animal  itself.  And  since  the  ciliary  movement 
of  the  higher  animals  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system, 
this  fitct  has  been  supposed  to  constitute  an  essential  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  structures.  But  the  study  of  the  simple  contractile 
substances  teaches  us  that  this  difierence  is  less  than  it  appears  to  be 
at  first  sight 

1198.  Since  the  minute  hairs  of  a  severed  frtigment  of  ciliated  mem- 
brane vibrate  energetically  (§  1195),  it  is  obvious  that  the  phenomenon 
is  alike  independent  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  ganglia.  If  we  scrape  the  surface  of  a 
ciliated  membrane  —  such  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frx)g*s  mouth 
— the  mass  so  obtained  contains  isolated  ciliated  cells  (a  and  5,  Fig.  189); 
together  with  aggregations  of  these.  (Fig.  190.)     The  cilia  of  both  often 
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continue  to  vibrate  for  some  time.   Hence  the  maintenance  of  their  mode 
of  attachment  is  the  sole  condition  of  their  activity. 


Fig.  189. 


Fia.  190. 


1199.  The  cilia  are  usually  placed  upon  cylindrical  epithelia  (Tab.  IT. 
Fig.  36).  But  sometimes  they  occupy  spherical  cells, — as  for  instance, 
in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  brain,  or  on  the  surfiuje  of  the  very  young 
ovum  or  embryo.  They  may  even  be  planted  directly  on  simple  mem- 
branes. 

1200.  The  cilia  of  different  animals  do  not  always  exhibit  the  same 
kind  of  movement  They  are  usually  either  flexed  and  extended  like  a 
finger  (Fig.  191) ;  or  they  describe  a  circle  (a  6,  Fig.  192)  with  their  point. 


Fio.191. 


Fig.  192. 
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{d)  and  a  cone  (a  6  c)  with  their  whole  length.  Contiguous  cilia  generally 
exhibit  the  same  movement.  The  character  of  the  total  movement,  and 
the  currents  which  are  produced  in  the  neighbouring  fluid,  depend  upon 
the  situation,  nature,  and  succession  of  the  motion,  of  the  several  cilia. 

1201.  In  a  level  ciliated  border  (such  aa.that  at  c,  Fig.  188,)  the  main 
current  generally  flows  in  a  straight  line  (like  the  arrow  opposite  h).  But 
many  mucous  surfitces  possess  small  hillocks  or  papillae,  separated  by 
valleys  or  furrows.  Such  an  elevation  is  shown  (strongly  magnified)  by 
Fig.  193.     Where  this  is  the  case,  we  may  often  remark  a  correspond- 


Fio.  19a. 
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Fig.  194. 
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ing  cur\'e  of  the  stream  {a  b  c  d  e/g,  Fig.  193).     The  conjoined  action 
of  neighbouring  cilia  which  occupy  different  heights  frequently  leads  to 
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movements  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  194.  In  this  way 
many  of  the  small  bodies  in  the  surrounding  fluid  are  first  impelled  in 
curved  paths  towards  the  ciliated  margin,  and  are  then  driven  off  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

1202.  Where  the  ciliated  epithelia  {a,  Fig.  188)  are  fixed  upon  an 
immovable  foundation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cilia  (c)  can  only  propel  the 
neighbouring  fluid,  and  any  small  bodies  (h)  which  may  be  contained  in 
it  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  a  small  piece  of  ciliated  membrane  be  cut 
loose,  it  will  often  be  itself  displaced  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  main 
current,  as  shown  by  the  lower  arrows  in  Fig.  188.  This  phenomenon 
is  a  counterpart  to  the  well-known  fiict  of  a  boat  going  forwards  when 
its  oars  propel  the  water  backwards.  Indeed,  such  a  result  is  actually 
repeated  when  any  very  light  body  bears  a  large  number  of  actively 
whirling  cilia.  In  this  way  the  minute  ovum  or  embryo  of  many 
animals,  as  well  as  the  mature  individuals  of  some  of  the  lower  creatures, 
is  enabled  either  to  rotate  continually,  or  to  move  in  directions  which 
correspond  to  the  action  of  its  cilia. 

1203.  In  many  ciliated  membranes  the  main  current  takes  a  definite 
direction.  For  instance,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rabbit's  noee, 
molecules  of  ink,  powdered  sepia,  or  black  pigment,  are  carried  towards 
the  nostrils ;  while  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  they  are  propelled  towards 
the  lungs.  But  in  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  of  a  puppy,  Sharpey 
found  the  contrary  course.  The  cilia  of  the  Fallopian  tube  conduct 
small  particles  towards  the  uterus ;  or  from  within  outwards.  In  the 
gills  of  Molluscs  we  sometimes  see  cilia,  which  have  long  maintained  a 
motion  towards  the  right,  suddenly  reverse  their  current  towards  the 
left.  Sometimes  this  alternate  play  is  repeated  several  times.  In  the 
gills  of  the  Ascidui,  J.  Mueller  remarked  that  the  action  of  the  cilia 
ceased,  and  recommenced  after  a  certain  interval  of  rest. 

1204.  The  velocity  of  the  ciliary  current  can  only  be  determined 
approximatively,  since  the  results  are  materially  altered  by  the  density 
of  the  contiguous  fluid,  by  the  weight  of  the  small  substances  which  it 
contains,  by  the  nature  of  their  movement,  and,  finally,  by  the  activity 
of  the  cilia  themselves.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fix)g's 
mouth,  blood-corpuscles  and  molecules  of  pigment  are  propelled  with 
an  average  velocity  of  about  ^^J^  of  an  inch  per  second.  Their 
movement  is  therefore  slower  than  that  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  same  animal's  foot  (§  712) ;  but  quicker  than  that  of 
particles  in  a  state  of  molecular  movement  (§  1191).  Since  these  obser- 
vations require  a  high  magnifying  power,  the  velocity  of  the  movement 
appears  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is  (§  653).  Krause  foimd  that  each 
cilium  makes  from  190  to  320  vibrations  per  minute.  My  own  obser- 
vations would  give  about  77  to  152  for  the  gills  of  muscles,  and  for 
the   mucous  membrane  and  limgs  of  the  frog.     Perty  estimates  240 
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to  300  for  the  subsiding  ciliary  movement  on  the  outer  sur&oe  of  the 
Alcyonella,  a  fresh-water  polyp. 

1205.  Rare&Gtion  of  the  air  does  not  stop  the  ciliary  movement.  But 
higher  temperatures  soon  suppress  it;  and  too  great  a  degree  of  c<dd 
often  has  the  same  effect  Still  a  ciliated  membrane  may  be  plunged 
for  an  instant  into  water  of  ITS'*  without  causing  the  vibrations  of  the 
cilia  to  cease.  The  ciliated  membranes  of  warm-blooded  animals  are 
more  sensitive  to  low  d^rees  of  temperature  than  those  of  the  cold- 
blooded creatures. 

1206.  The  shock  of  a  Leyden  battery  does  not  disturb  the  ciliary 
movement  on  the  gills  of  the  Muscle.  If  a  large  piece  of  such  a  mem- 
brane be  laid  between  the  two  poles  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine 
(§  248),  many  himdred  shocks  may  be  transmitted  through  it  without 
producing  any  change  in  the  current  of  most  of  its  parts.  It  is  only  the 
places  attacked  by  the  electrolytic  action  —  which  sets  free  acids  or  alka- 
lies—  that  suffer  from  the  caustics  thus  produced.  If  a  few  ciliated 
epithelia  be  placed  between  the  opposite  poles  of  such  a  machine,  at 
a  distance  of  about  ^th  of  an  inch  from  each  other,  after  a  short  time 
their  cilia  cease  to  act. 

1207.  Water  deprived  of  its  air,  or  charged  with  large  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid,  does  not  destroy  the  ciliary  movement.  But  a  fluid 
which  has  absorbed  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  exerts  an  injurious 
influence. 

1208.  Many  soluble  substances  only  injure  the  ciliary  movement  whea 
they  have  a  certain  degree  of  density.  Ordinary  caustic  ammonia  anni- 
hilates it  even  when  diluted  10,000  times;  nitrate  of  silver,  1000  times; 
sulphuric  aether,  100  times;  and  common  salt,  only  10  times.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  \a  quite  free  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
solutions  of  acetate  of  morphine  or  strychnin,  do  not  check  the  move- 
ment. The  blood  preserves  it  longer  than  pure  water.  The  bile,  which 
is  so  liable  to  decomposition  (§  467),  is  always  more  injurious  than  saliva 
or  undecomposed  urine. 

1209.  In  the  frx)g,  the  ciliary  current  is  often  checked  in  a  short 

time  by  the  influence  of  cold  water :  this  is  especially 
Fio.195.  ^Q  ^33gg  ^i^  ^Y^Q  epithelia  (§  1198)  which  have  been 
removed  by  scraping.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
form  of  the  ciliated  cells  is  sometimes  altered  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  water ;  so  that  they  become 
surrounded  with  a  transjiarent  ring  (a.  Fig.  195).  But  in 
spite  of  this,  their  cilia  often  continue  to  vibrate. 

1210.  We  have  already  (§  1018)  seen  that  young  cells  destined  to  the 
replacement  of  those  above  them  are  now  and  then  met  with  beneath 
the  ciliated  cylinders.  Some  mucous  membranes  shed  their  ciliated 
epithelia  at  definite  intervals  of  time.     In  treating  of  reproduction  we 
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shall  find,  that  the  muoous  memhrane  of  the  uterus  loses  its  ciliary  cover- 
ing at  each  menstruation  and  pregnancy,  and  suhsequently  reproduces 
it.  Many  morbid  conditions  lead  to 
a  similar  peeling  of  this  covering  in 
other  parts.  When  a  person  gets  a  vio- 
lent cold  in  the  head,  his  nasal  mucus 
at  first  contains  a  number  of  ciliated 
epithelia.  Their  form  is  frequently 
changed,  as  represented  by  Fig.  196. 
The  secretion  of  mucus  is  disturbed; 
and  the  saline  fluid  which  streams 
forth  in  large  quantity  operates  like 
the  water  that  enters  by  endosmose 
in  the  observation  previously  men- 
tioned (§  1209).  But  even  here  the 
cilia  continue  to  vibrate  for  a  certain 
time. 

1211.  The  ciliaiy  motion  is  often  retained  with  great  tenacity  in  the 
dead  subject  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rabbit's  nose  and  trachea 
it  sometimes  continues  5  to  6  days  after  the  death  of  the  animal ;  in 
that  of  the  mouth  of  the  ftog,  8  to  9  days;  and  in  the  oesophagus 
of  the  tortoise,  15  days.  In  the  meantime  decomposition  advances 
so  fsiT  that  the  whole  acquires  a  putrefieictive  odour,  and  a  somewhat 
mucous  and  diffluent  consistence;  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
infusory  animalcules.  If  a  human  trachea  be  excised  some  hours  after 
death,  and  laid  in  serum  (§  1001)  of  not  too  low  a  temperature,  the 
ciliary  movement  may  generally  be  recognized  for  one  or  two  days 
afterwards.  And  in  fistvourable  cases  it  may  be  seen  that  the  movement 
of  the  ciHa  only  ceases  in  consequence  of  their  being  either  shed,  or 
dissolved  by  putre&otion. 

1212.  Although  the  ciliary  movement  chiefly  occurs  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  it  may  also  be  found  in  plants, — such  as  the  lower  crypto- 
gamia.  The  seed-granules  or  spores  of  the  fresh-water  A  Igce  or  Confervce^ 
and  of  the  sea-wracks  or  Fuci,  fr^uently  whirl  round  actively  in  the 
water  on  emerging  from  their  parent  plant  After  this  movement  has 
lasted  some  time,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  to  undergo  then:  germinating 
process. 

1213.  The  cilia  which  cause  such  movements  may  be  arranged  in 
three  ways.  Many  tissues  have  but  very  few; — tf.^.,  two  or  four.  These 
are  sometimes  so  delicate  that  they  can  only  be  recognized  after  the  use 
of  alcohol  or  tincture  of  iodine.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the 
small  Alga  (ffcematococcus  pluvialis)  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  197; 
and  which  sometimes  occurs  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  a  red  colour 
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to  large  portions  of  water.     The  sketch  a  was  taken  after  the  operation 
of  alcohol ;  and  bed  after  that  of  tincture  of  iodine. 


Fig.  197. 


Fig.  198. 


Fig.  199. 


The  second  arrangement  is  exemplified  by  Fig.  198;  which  represents 
the  entire  spore  of  Ectosperma  {seu  Vancheria)  davata,  surrounded  by  a 
continuous  covering  of  cilia.  They  are  so  delicate  that  they  can  only 
be  verified  after  their  movements  have  been  checked  by  the  action  of 
opium. 

Finally,  according  to  Decaisne  and  Thuret,  the  cilia  are  sometimes 
sustained,  not  by  single  spores,  but  by  the  common  integument  of  many 

spores-— or  the  episporium.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  {Pelvetia  canicuUUa)  is  represented, 
after  these  observers,  in  Fig.  199. 

1214.  We  have  ahready  (§  1201)  seen  that 
the  action  of  the  cilia  is  able  to  rotate  and 
propel  light  substances  of  moderate  size.  But 
it  is  equally  capable  of  propelling  mucus  and 
other  fluids.  Hence  where  the  gills  or  integu- 
ments of  an  aquatic  animal  possess  a  ciliated 
epithelium,  new  quantities  of  the  water  which 
contains  its  respiratory  air  (§  725)  will  be 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with  its  sur- 
&ce.  In  this  way  the  cilia  are  made  to  assist 
the  respiratory  function.  But  none  of  these 
phenomena  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
ciliated  epithelia,  or  to  form  the  objects  to  which  they  are  chiefly  subser- 
vient. It  is  probable  that  the  disturbance  produced  by  their  movanent 
leads  to  certain  molecular  operations  at  present  unknown.  And  to  these 
we  may  perhaps  refer  the  peculiarities  of  their  distribution. 

1215.  MovemenU  of  the  $permatic  elements, — The  mature  semen  of 
animals  generally  contains  certain  bodies,  which  are  capable  of  numer- 
ous movements.  These  are  either  spontaneous,  or  follow  the  apph- 
cation  of  water.  Formerly  such  bodies  were  regarded  as  animals  related 
to  the  Infusoria  or  Eniozoa;  and  were  hence  named  seminal  animal- 
cules or  Spermatozod,  The  growing  conviction  of  modem  times  — 
that  they  are  not  independent  beings,  but  belong  to  the  tissues, — has 
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led  to  their  receiving  more  suitable  names : —  such  as  spermatozoids, 
seminal  filaments,  seminal  cilia,  or  moving  seminal  corpuscles. 

1216.  In  the  vertebrata,  we  meet  with  three  chief  varieties;  which 
are  represented  in  Fig.  200,  magnified  255  diameters.     The  form  a  is 
found  in  many  osseous  fishes ;  6,  in  some  of  the  carti- 
laginous  fishes,  and  in  birds;   and  c  in  the  mammalia 
(Tab.  V.  Fig.  78).     The  anterior  and  thicker  part  is  called     '       ' 


T^ 


the  head  or  body;  and  the  thinner  posterior  part  the  tail, 
or  caudal  filament 

1217.  The  elements  of  the  mature  semen  exhibit  some 
movement,  even  in  the  undiluted  seminal  fluid.  But  an 
application  of  water,  blood-serum,  or  any  other  solution 
which  is  properly  diluted,  gradually  increases  this 
motion.  In  immature  semen  such  an  admixture  must 
often  be  made,  before  any  vibrations  can  be  seen.  And  in 
many  varieties  of  semen, — such  as  that  of  the  river  craw- 
fish,— ^no  trace  of  movement  has  ever  been  foimd  at  any  I 
period  of  their  development                                                            ^ 

1218.  Where  the  body  and  tail  are  sharply  defined  (a  and  c,  Fig.  200), 
we  may  see  that  it  is  only  the  latter  which  induces  the  movement;  and 
that  it  appears  to  propel  the  former.  Where  the  whole  has  a  filamentous 
shape  (6,  Fig.  200),  this  statement  only  holds  good  when  the  anterior 
part  is  considerably  thicker.  The  vibrations  seem  almost  confined  to 
the  long  and  thin  segments. 

1219.  The  caudal  threads  of  the  mammalian  semen  {c,  Fig.  200),  may 
move  like  a  pendulum  to  and  fro;  may  wave  up  and  down;  may  take  a 
simple  or  serpentine  curve;  or  may  combine  these  elementary  movements. 
At  the  same  time,  the  whole  structure  vacillates  in  various  directions.  It 
is  either  driven  forwards  in  a  longitudinal  path,  or  is  contained  for  a  time 
within  a  given  space,  which  it  traverses  with  various  turnings  and  wind- 
ings. To  this  are  frequently  added  rotations  of  the  particle  around  its 
long  axis.  The  forms  represented  by  b  (Fig.  200)  often  press  forwards 
like  a  corkscrew  does  into  a  cork.  In  all  cases  the  head  precedes  the  tail. 
The  average  velocity  amounts  to  about  ^th  of  an  inch  per  second;  it  is 
therefore  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  ciliary  movement  (§  1204). 

1220.  Cold  appears  to  injure  the  seminal  movements  of  the  warm- 
blooded, more  than  those  of  the  cold-blooded,  animals.  A  great  heat 
annihilates  them  altogether.  But  repeated  shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic 
machine  (§  248)  do  not  disturb  them.  Acids  and  alkalies,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  many  salts,  soon  destroy  them.  Many  varieties  of  mucus  and  urine 
do  not  exert  this  influence.  Solutions  of  narcotic  poisons  which  possess 
no  chemical  influence  seem  not  to  aflect  the  activity  of  the  seminal 
elements. 

1221.  The  action  of  these  structures  lasts  about  as  long  as  the  ciliaiy 
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movement  (§  1211).  The  human  seminal  particles  have  been  seen  to 
vibrate  84  hours  after  death,  and  those  of  the  frog  from  5  to  6  days  after. 
The  semen  remaining  in  the  testicle  is  much  more  &vourably  situated  in 
this  respect  than  that  kept  in  any  other  fluid.  The  semen  introduced 
into  the  female  generative  organs  of  some  insects  retains  its  movements 
here  for  many  months. 

1222.  Just  as  a  ciliary  movement  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  (§  1212),  so  the  structures  now  under  consideration  repeat 
this  distribution.  What  have  been  called  seminal  animalcules  in  the 
phanerogamous  plants,  are  nothing  but  corpuscles  of  the  fovilla  of  the 
pollen,  which  exhibit  the  Brownian  molecular  movement  (§  1188).  But 
in  the  antheridia  (or  the  organs  resembling  these)  of  the  ferns,  mosses, 
and  AtgaSy  we  find  elements  which  are  really  seminal.  For  instance,  if  we 
examine  a  fine  section  of  the  mature  antheridia  of  a  large  leaved  moss 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  255  diameters,  we  see  that  each  cell  (a,  Fig. 
201)  shelters  an  involuted  seminal  thread  (6).  Moistening  it  with  water 
gives  rise  to  a  tremulous  movement.  Y^en  it  emerges  from  the  cell, 
the  head  (6)  goes  first.  Many  of  these  moving  structures — as,  for  instancy 
those  of  the  sesrweeds,  and  some  large-leaved  mosses  —  possess  two 
threads,  as  shown  at  Fig.  202. 

Fig.  201.  Fio.  202. 


1223.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  outward  form  and  capacity  of 
movement,  we  shall  find  that  filaments  like  those  of  the  semen  are 
not  limited  to  this  fluid.  The  skin  of  many  polyps  and  medusse,  the 
contact  with  which  excites  such  pain  as  to  earn  them  the  title  of  AcalephoB, 
or  sea-nettles,  possesses  similar  structures :  which  are  enclosed  in  capsules, 
and,  when  set  fr'ee,  exhibit  serpentine  curves  of  their  tails. 

1224.  Simple  Contractile  Substances, — The  body  of  many  Infusoria, 
Polyps,  and  Untozoa,  and  of  the  young  embiyos  of  most  (if  not  all)  of  the 
higher  animals,  contains  a  simple  gelatinous  substance,  which  possesses  a 
certain  degree  of  contractility,  and  which,  in  these  lower  animals,  is 
generally  named  sarcode.  In  the  infusoria  and  polyps,  the  action  of  this 
substance  is  frequently  accompanied  by  another  phenomenon:  viz.  the 
production  of  cavities  filled  with  fluid  (a.  Fig.  203,  from  Loxophyllum 
meleagris,  Duj).  When  the  mass  contracts,  these  disappear  frx)m  their 
previous  situations,  and  reappear  at  other  points.     It  may  be  conjee- 
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tured  that  a  portion  of  the  fluid  which  soaks  the  mass  is  pressed  out 
from  it  at  certain  times,  and  taken  up  again  by  it  at  others.  In  the 
simple  contractile  substance  of  the  yertebrate 
embiyo  this  phenomenon  has  not  hitherto  been 
seen. 

1225.  Siebold  and  Koelliker  have  obserred  a 
peculiar  periodical  movement  in  the  cells  of  the 
ova  of  Flanarioe,  at  a  certain  stage  pf  their  de- 
velopment.    Certain  constrictions  gradually  pro- 
ceed from  one  end  of  the  cell  towards  the  other,  a. 
as  represented  hj  ahcdy  Fig.  204.     This  alter- 
nate play  of  contraction  and  relaxation  may  be 
constantly  repeated   for  many  hours.       Many  ^ 
other  simple  contractile  substances, — such  as  the 
caudal  vesicle  of  the  embryo  of  some  snails, — 
also  exhibit  periodical  contractions  imder  the                                   ^ 
microscope.      Finally,  the  heart  of  the  young 
vertebrate  embryo  beats  most  energetically,  when 
as  yet  no  muscular  fibres  can  be  recognized  in 

its  substance,  but  only  a  gelatinous  basis  with  granules,  nuclei,  and 
cells. 

Fio.  204. 


1226.  In  many  of  the  lower  invertebrata,  separated  fragments  of  the 
simple  contractile  substance  are  also  capable  of  active  contraction.  Hence 
contractility  does  not  depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  constituents  of 
a  tissue  are  connected  with  each  other. 

1227.  Many  of  the  tissues  now  under  consideration  are  easily  destroyed 
by  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  current  Many  of  the  small  infusoria 
suddenly  burst  under  the  shock  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine  (§  248)  ; 
and  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the  young  larva  of  frogs.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  phenomenon  lies  in  the 
accompanying  electrolytic  effects. 

1228.  We  are  justified  in  supposing,  that  there  are  subordinate  dif- 
ferences in  the  various  tissues  at  present  numbered  in  this  class.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sarcode  of  the  infusoiy  animalcule  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  young  frog-larva,  which  is  composed  of  cella  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  cell-contents,  and  the  simple  substance  which  unites 
the  several  vesicles  to  each  other,  demand  a  special  consideration. 
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1229.  Contraction  of  Musetdar  Fibres, — Many  of  the  lower  animals, 
such  as  the  Rotifera  possess  muscles  which  consist  of  a  simple  or  fidntly 
striated  substance  very  similar  to  sarcode.  But  in  most  of  the  inver- 
tebrata,  and  all  the  vertebrata,  the  muscle  or  flesh  is  an  aggregation 
of  peculiar  fibres,  called  the  muscular  fibres.  In  the  higher  animals 
we  meet  with  two  chief  forms:  the  oompoimd,  transversely  striped,  or 
animal;  and  the  simple,  smooth^  flat,  unstriped,  or  organic  muscular 
fibre. 

1230.  Every  striped  muscular  fibre  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  54)  consists  of  a 
number  of  longitudinal  threads  lying  close  to  each  other.  Its  surface 
exhibits  a  series  of  transverse  strise,  which  are  generally  very  distinct, 
and  remain  visible  even  in  alcoholic  preparations.  Indeed,  in  this  state 
they  are  sometimes  even  more  sharply  defined  than  in  the  finesh  coa- 
dition.  But  in  rare  instances  they  are  absent  from  some  parts  of  the 
still  irritable  muscular  fibre.  They  are  easily  deranged  by  putrefection, 
which  finally  destroys  them.  A  simple  transparent  membrane  (Tab.  IV, 
Fig.  54,  h)  called  the  sarcolemma  or  myolemma,  encloses  the  whole,  and 
separates  one  muscular  fibre  from  another.  On  it  are  easily  recognized 
numerous  nuclei,  especially  after  the  application  of  acetic  acid.  The 
several  fibres  are  collected  together  into  bundles.  These  are  separated 
by  a  pef^mt/dum  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  vessels,  nerves,  and  fat,  and 
forming  the  non-contractile  part  of  the  muscle. 

1231.  On  examining  a  thin  section  of  unstriped  muscular  substance 
we  find  that  a  more  or  less  decided  striation  indicates  the  direction  taken 
by  its  fibres  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  59).  Nuclei  may  also  be  remarked,  espe- 
cially after  the  whole  has  been  moistened  with  acetic  acid  (Tab.  IV.  Fig. 
61,  6).  And  after  tearing  up  a  small  piece  with  needles  as  finely  as 
possible,  we  see  nimierous  elongated  fragments  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  60) ;  many 
of  which  exhibit  a  nucleus,  and  resemble  fibre-cells  (§  1055,  compare 
Fig.  177,  p.  318).  These  were  previously  joined  lengthwise  together  to 
form  the  fibres,  which  are  almost  always  smaller  than  l^e  striped  fibres 
of  the  same  animal. 

1232.  The  unstriped  muscles  are  pale  and  yellowish  to  the  naked  eye; 
while  the  striped  are  distinguished  by  their  fleshy  redness  in  mammals 
^ind  birds.  But  the  muscles  of  many  amphibia  and  fishes  are  white  or 
yellowish,  although  their  fibres  offer  very  distinct  transverse  striae. 
And  some  of  the  muscles  of  fishes,  which  are  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour 
when  fresh,  occasionally  become  red  by  the  advance  of  putre&ction  to  a 
certain  extent.     Hence  the  colour  is  not  an  invariable  characteristia 

1233.  The  course  of  the  fibres  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Most  of 
the  striped  fibres  run  close  to  each  other  without  any  mutual  connection 
(Fig.  178,  p.  320).  But  in  the  auricles  of  the  frog's  heart  we  find  that 
a  bundle  (a,  Fig.  205)  breaks  off"  from  one  fibre  (b)  to  be  applied  to  another 
(c).     This  course,  which  is  the  exception  in  striped  muscles,  is  the  rule 
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for  the  unstriped  variety.     The  latter  chiefly  surround  and  enclose  tubes, 

— such  as  the  alimentary  canal,  the  gall-bladder,  the  urinary  bladder 

the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  excretory  ducts 

of  the  laiger  glands.     Here  they  form  longitudinal  and         ^^o-  205. 

transverse  layers,  which  cross  each   other  at  certain 

angles.     The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  in  those 

striped  muscles  which  occupy  a  similar  position  {hopm, 

Fig.  72,  p.  127,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus). 

But  in  most  of  the  thick  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 

extremities  it  is  absent. 

1234.  The  names  of  animal  and  organic  muscular 
fibres  (§  1229)  are  based  upon  the  notion  that  the 

striped  variety  is  found  in  those  muscles  which  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  will;  while  the  unstriped  occurs  in  those  involuntaiy 
organs  which  chiefly  minister  to  the  interchange  of  matter.  But  later 
researches  have  eflected  an  important  alteration  in  this  theory.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  that  the  obedience  of  any  part  to  the  commands  of 
the  will  depends  upon  its  nervous  structures,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of 
its  muscular  substance.  It  is  true  that  in  man  and  the  higher  animals, 
the  organs  provided  with  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  generally  not 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  will.  But  the  voluntaiy  move- 
ments of  many  invertebrate  animals,  such  as  the  snail  and  the  muscle, 
are  effected  by  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  And  as  regards  the  striped 
fibres,  the  proposition  does  not  even  hold  good  for  the  vertebrata.  The 
heart,  and  the  lymphatic  hearts  of  birds  and  amphibia,  consist  of  dis- 
tinctly striped  fibres:  and  present  red  muscular  substance,  even  when 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour. 

1235.  In  the  human  subject  the  following  parts  consist  of  striped  fibres. 
AU  the  fr^e  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs;  the  muscles  of 
the  eye ;  the  small  muscles  of  the  ear ;  the  tongue ;  the  phaiynx ;  the  upper 
third  of  the  oosophagus;  the  heart;  the  diaphragm;  and  the  red  contractile 
structures  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  organs  of  generation.  Unstriped  fibres 
are  found  in  the  following  textures: — ^in  the  lachrymal  sac  (m,  Fig.  150,  p. 
273),  and  the  lachrymal  canals  {kr);ia  the  iris  of  the  eye  (c.  Fig.  150),  and 
in  the  tensor  muscle  of  the  choroid;  in  many  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
in  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal  {qstuvy,  Fig.  124, p.  227),  in  the  gall-bladder  (;,  Fig.  151, p.  280); 
and  the  spleen  (^,  and  §  980) ;  the  urinary  bladder  («,  Fig.  124) ;  the  laiger 
gland-ducts;  the  trachea  (at  k,  Fig.  101)  and  ramifications  of  the  bronchi; 
the  biliary  duct  (r.  Fig.  151);  the  ureter  (Fig.  154,  p.  285);  the  seminal 
duct  (Fig.  154)  and  vesicles  (Fig.  154);  the  prostate  gland  (Fig.  154), 
the  uterus  {w,  Fig.  124,  p.  227,  x,  Fig.  119,  p.  208),  the  Fallopian  tubes 
(f/z,  Fig.  119),  and  the  vagina  (2,  Fig.  124);  in  many  of  the  smaller 
glandular  canals, — as,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  cutaneous  glands  (Tab. 
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Fig.  206. 


IV.  Fig.  62,  op);  in  the  tissue  of  the  corium  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  d  <?/),  the 
dartoB  of  the  scrotum;  the  hair-bulbs  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  63);  the  veasels, 
&o.  And  although  in  many  of  the  smaller  gland-duots  no  fibrous 
structure  can  be  recognized,  still  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that 
their  transparent  middle  timic  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  65,  b)  possesses  a  certain 
capacity  of  contraction.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  ordinary 
areolar  tissue  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  40)  was  capsule  of  active  contraction;  but 
recent  observations  have  shown  that  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  con> 
cealed  here. 

1236.  The  two  kinds  of  muscular  fibre  are  distinguished  not  only  by 
their  form,  but  by  their  mode  of  contraction.  This  circumstance  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  their  distribution ;  while  a  second  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  relations  of  their  nutrition  and  organization.  Since  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  striped  fibres  have  been  most  accurately 
investigated,  they  will  be  first  considered;  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
notice  of  the  similarities  and  difierences  exhibited  by  the  unstriped 
variety. 

1237.  Every  muscle  receives  a  number  of  nervous  fibres,  which  are 
capable  of  exciting  its  contractility.     They  are  therefore  named  motor 

fibres.  If  we  take  a  prepared  fix>g's  leg,  —  i,e,,  the 
skinned  leg  (c,  Fig.  206)  of  a  recently  killed  firog,  from 
the  thigh  of  which  all  the  soft  tissues  have  been  re- 
moved, with  the  exception  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  a  6,— we 
may  produce  contraction  of  its  muscles  in  two  ways ; 
by  irritating  the  nerve,  a  6,  or  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, c. 

1238.  The  nerve  a  6  is  extremely  sensitive  towards 
mechanical  irritationa  The  gastrocnemius  muscle,  c, 
contracts  vigorously  when  we  compress  a  b,  or  slowly 
cut  it  across.  But  if  the  section  be  too  rapidly  made, 
c  Tb&j  remain  at  rest  Mechanical  stimuli  applied 
directly  to  the  nuiss  of  striped  muscle,  c,  less  firequentiy 
lead  to  marked  contractions. 

1239.  Heat  may  either  excite  contraction  or  com- 
pletely destroy  it  When  the  nerve  a  6  is  dipped  in 
water  of  86°  to  100°,  the  gastrocnemius  c  often  con- 
tracts vigorously.  Hence  a  sudden  difierence  of  tem- 
perature, or  a  quick  alteration  in  the  amount  of  warmth, 

oxert  an  influence  similar  to  that  of  a  mechanical  interference.  In 
favourable  instances  this  experiment  may  be  repeated  several  times 
without  injury.  But  if  the  whole  preparation  be  sunk  into  water  the 
temperature  of  which  is  higher  than  104°  to  113°,  its  muscles  become 
paler  and  more  brittle,  and  both  their  force  and  that  of  the  nerve  is 
permanentiy  lost.     At  most»  we  only  see  some  contraction  at  the  first 
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instant  of  applying  the  heat  The  muscles  of  birds  and  mammals 
sustain  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  heat;  but  even  they  will  not 
bear  hot  water.  This  &ot  shows  that  the  animal  heat  could  not  rise 
much  higher  than  it  appears  reaUj  to  be  (§  1165)  without  inflicting 
a  serious  ii^ury. 

1240.  Cold  weakens  contractility,  and  finally  destroys  it.  And  hence 
the  activity  of  a  prepared  frog  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  by 
placing  it  either  between  portions  of  ice,  or  in  water  at  99*5®.  And  by 
keeping  it  in  water  at  68®  to  86®,  its  sensibility  may  be  preserved  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

1241.  The  motor  nerves  and  muscular  substance  of  the  newly  killed 
animal  obey  no  kind  of  irritation  with  such  delicacy  and  exactness  as 
the  fluctuations  of  the  electrical  current  When  the  act  of  establish- 
iug  a  current  in  the  animal  tissues  raises  the  tension  of  electricity  from 
zero  to  a  given  height,  or  when  breaking  the  current  brings  it  down 
frt>m  this  point  to  sero  (§  233),  contractions  instantly  foUow.  The 
first  case  occurs  at  the  instant  of  closing  the  circuit  (§  232);  and  the 
second  at  that  of  opening  it  Hence  in  the  most  fiivourable  instances 
we  have  two  contractions ;  one  of  closing,  and  one  of  opening,  the  circuit 
If  the  tension  of  the  current  remain  nearly  unchanged  during  the 
closure  of  a  weak  galvanic  circuit,  and  if  all  violent  electrolytic  action  be 
absent,  the  muscles  will  remain  at  rest  Under  these  circumstances  the 
electric  currents  which  pass  through  the  nerve  (§  216)  only  alter  its  con- 
dition gradually :  as  we  shall  hereafter  find  in  treating  of  the  nerves.  But 
i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  current  varies  more  considerably, 
or  if  powerful  electrolytic  influences  interfere  (§  239),  the  muscles  con- 
tract during  the  closure  of  the  circuit 

1242.  Electricity  may  be  applied  with  this  object  in  either  of  three 
ways.     If  we  insulate  (§217)  the  prepared  frog*s  leg  on  a  glass  plate 

Fig.  207. 


(Fig.  207),  its  gastrocnemius  may  be  made  to  coutract,  either  by  placing 
the  two  conducting  wires  (c  and  d,  Fig.  50,  p.  80)  on  two  different  points 
of  the  nerve  a  6,  or  of  the  muscle  c;  or,  finally,  by  bringing  one  wire  into 
contact  with  the  nerve  5,  and  a  second  against  the  muscle  c.  The  two 
first  cases  imply  a  much  higher  sensibility  than  the  last 

1243.  We  have  ahready  (§  223)  seen  that  the  artificial  or  natural 
transverse  section  of  the  striped  fibre  (a  6,  c  rf,  Fig.  208)  is  negative 
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with  respect  to  its  longitudinal  snrfiEtce  (a  e,  b  d).    We  have  therefore 
a  kind  of  galvanic  battery  in  the  muscle  itself     And  since  it  responds  to 
slight  changes  in  the  tension  of  electric  currents  by  contractions,  these 
may  be  excited  by  the  mere  influence  of  the  animal 
Fio.  208.         tissues,  without  any  metallic  circuit 
/"'    \^  1244.  The  simplest  experiment  consists  in  exciting 

contraction  in  the  galvanic  preparation  by  means  of  its 
own  muscular  substance.  For  example,  if  the  nerve 
a  by  (Fig.  206)  be  so  bent  round,  that  a  pait  of  it  6 
touches  the  neighbouring  artificial  transverse  section, 
when  a  is  laid  upon  the  longitudinal  surface  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  c,  an  electric  current  will  pervade  a  b. 
The  current  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
arrow  in  Fig.  208.  The  muscle  c  therefore  con- 
tracts at  the  instant  of  its  quitting  a,  or  at  the 
'-—-''  moment  of  closing  or  opening  the  circuit  (§  1241) :  the 

contraction  being  due  to  the  electrical  tension  of  its  own  mass  tending 
to  become  equalized  by  means  of  its  motor  nerve.  Less  firequently  we 
may  succeed  by  bringing  one  part  of  the  nerve  into  contact  with  the 
longitudinal  surface  (c)  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  another  part  against 
the  expansion  of  the  tendo  Achillis  which  occupies  its  lower  extremity, 
and  covers  the  natural  termination  of  its  muscular  fibres  (c  </, 
Fig.  208). 

1245.  These  facts  illustrate  the  column  invented  by  Matteucci.  A 
certain  number  of  the  skinned  thighs  of  newly  killed  frogs  are  so  divided 

above  and  below  as  to  admit  of  being  joined  to  each 
'®'  other  in  the  manner  represented  by  Fig.  209.     This 

will  give  us  a  negative  artificial  transverse  suifiice  (a  6) ; 
and  a  positive  longitudinal  one  (6  c).  If  a  prepared 
frog  be  now  completely  insulated  (§  217)  by  being 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  (a,  Fig.  210),  while  its  nerve  is 
allowed  to  hang  out — and  if  a  certain  part  of  this  latter 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  6,  Fig.  209,  while  an- 
other part  of  it  touches  a  segment  of  b  c, — the  muscles 
of  the  prepared  fix)g  (Fig.  210)  will  again  contract  at 
the  instant  of  opening  or  closing  the  circuit 

1246.  The  source  of  the  exciting  electric  ciirrent  Ib  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Not  only  the  contactive  currents  just  mentioned,  but 
those  of  chemical  or  thermal  electricity  (§  1164)  are  also  sucoessfuL 
£lectricity  of  tension  or  friction  (§  216)  acts  very  powerfully  on  the 
prepared  frog  at  the  instant  of  being  equalized;  because  its  transition 
from  the  given  elevation  to  zero  (§  232)  occurs  with  great  rapidity. 

1247.  When  the  successive  closures  and  openings  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent succeed  each  other  slowly,  the  muscles  fall  into  a  state  of  clonic 
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or  alternating  conyiilsion : — i,  e,,  we  have  first  a  contraction,  then  a  re- 
laxation; then  another  contraction,  followed  by  another  relaxation;  and 
80  on.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  closure  and  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent are  repeated  more  quickly,  we  get  stiff  or  tonic  convulsions : — i. «.,  the 

Fiu.210. 


muscles  remain  constantly  contracted.  But  if  this  should  continue  too 
long,  or  if  the  muscular  tfubstance  did  not  originally  possess  any  great 
degree  of  susceptibility,  alternating  convulsions  occur ;  either  in  the  whole 
muscle,  or  in  some  of  its  fiisciouli.  The  electro-magnetic  (§  248)  and 
magneto-electric  machines  (§  252)  are  best  adapted  to  a  rapid  and  alter- 
nate opening  and  closure  of  the  circuit  And  hence  with  the  help  of 
such  apparatus,  tonic  convulsions  may  easily  be  produced. 

1248.  Soon  after  excision,  the  vigorous  muscles  of  frogs  may  exhibit 
tonic  or  rigid  convulsions,  with  an  average  of  only  two  strokes  of  the 
machine  per  second.  But  a  smaller  number  at  once  gives  rise  to  alter- 
nating contractions. 

1249.  The  same  difference  also  obtains  with  other  irritants.  If  the 
nerve  (a  6,  Fig.  206,  p.  368)  be  graduaUy  constricted  by  a  thread,  the 
successive  irritations  thus  produced  will  sometimes  excite  rigidity  of  the 
gastrocnemius.  Hence  this  kind  of  muscular  contraction  does  not  de- 
pend on  a  special  character  of  the  electric  stimuli,  but  solely  on  the 
rapidity  of  their  succession.  A  complete  and  visible  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  fibres  requires  more  time  than  intervenes  between  every  two 
stimulations.  At  present  we  are  ignorant  whether  anything  similar 
occurs  in  the  continuotis  contraction  of  a  muscle  during  life. 

1250.  The  results  of  galvanic  irritation  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  motor  nerves.  It  is  this  which  determines  whether 
the  contractions  occur  only  on  closing  or  on  opening  the  circuit,  or  on 
both  of  these  occasions;  and  whether  the  eflfect  is  independent  of  all 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  But  the  further  illustration  of 
these  fikcts  belongs  to  the  study  of  the  nervous  fimction. 

1251.  A  prepared  frog  which  has  been  kept  some  time  in  a  rarefied 
space,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  iu  a  mixture  of  ordinary 
air  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  still  capable  of  contracting  vigorously 
under  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Even  water 
which  has  absorbed  the  latter  gas  does  not  at  once  destroy  its  irri- 
tability.    But  on  a  longer  application  it  is  more  ii^urious  than  pure 
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water.     The  vapour  of  acetic  acid  acts  very  injuriouBly:  and  that   of 
ammouia  is  still  more  hurtfiil. 

1252.  Irritability  is  at  once  destroyed  by  alcohol,  ether,  or  solutionB  of 
acids  or  alkalis  which  are  not  too  dilute;  as  well  as  by  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Very  weak  fluids  of  this  kind  are  capable  of  exerting  two 
effects; — ^temporary  excitement,  or  permanent  destruction.  So  that  here 
also  we  meet  with  an  alternation  of  results  like  that  already  (§  1239) 
seen  to  be  produced  by  heat* 

1253.  A.  motor  nerve  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  pure 
watery  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  or  strychnin  without  losing  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon  muscular  contraction.  But  if  alcohol 
form  the  solvent,  or  if  the  prussic  acid  contains  the  usual  admixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  which  prevents  its  decomposition  (§  299),  the  injurious 
effect  soon  appears.     The  watery  solution  of  opium  also  acts  injuriously. 

1254.  We  have  seen  (§  1237)  that  a  striped  muscle  contracts  on 
irritating  it  or  its  motor  nerve.  In  the  latter  case,  a  change  in  the 
molecular  state  of  the  nerve  is  propagated  along  its  fibres  to  their  termi- 
nations in  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  And  this  again  produces  that 
peculiar  alteration  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  muscle,  of  which 
contraction  forms  the  outward  expression. 

1255.  When  a  stimulus — for  instance,  an  electric  current — is  applied 
to  the  muscle  itself,  the  result  admits  of  two  explanations.  We  may 
first  suppose  that  it  directly  stimidates  the  muscular  fibres;  and  that 
these  do  not  require  the  mediation  of  the  nerves,  but  possess  an  inherent 
irritability  or  susceptibility  of  their  own.  Or  secondly,  we  may  regard 
the  electric  current  as  acting  directly  upon  the  nerves  which  are  distri- 
buted in  the  interior  of  the  muscular  substance.  It  is  thus  essentially 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  nerve  itself  had  been  stimulated.  The  mole- 
cular change  in  the  nerve  produces  the  physical  alteration  in  the  muscle; 
which  latter  is  incapable  of  direct  contraction,  and  can  only  accomplish 
it  by  an  intermediate  action  of  the  motor  nerve-fibres. 

We  shall  hereafter  find  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  the  unstriped 
muscular  fibres  possess  an  independent  capacity  for  contraction,  and  do 
not  require  the  aid  of  the  nerves;  or,  at  any  rate,  not  of  those  primitive 
nerve-fibres  which  possess  oily  contents.  But  at  present  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding  whether  the  striped  fibres,  which  are  so  much  more  obedient 
to  the  nervous  influence,  resemble  the  unstriped  in  this  respect 

1256.  Many  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  results  obtained  by  the 
section  of  nerves.  After  the  sciatic  nerve  (a  b,  Fig.  206,  p.  368)  or 
the  lumbar  plexus  has  been  divided  in  a  living  frog,  the  corresponding 
muscles — for  instance,  the  gastrocnemii — are  no  longer  capable  of  con- 
traction in  obedience  to  the  will  At  first,  however,  the  application  of  an 
electric  current  to  the  inferior  segment  of  the  nerve,  or  to  the  paralyzed 
muscles  themselves,  is  followed  by  vigorous  contractions.     But  if  the 
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nerve  is  not  reproduced  (§  1066),  it  subsequently  becomes  incapable  of 
exciting  any  contraction;  while  by  applying  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit 
to  the  muscle  itself,  these  are  constantly  produced.  The  prepared  frog 
(§  1237)  exhibits  the  same  results.  In  the  gradual  destruction  of  irrita- 
bility there  finally  comes  a  stage,  during  which  the  muscles  respond 
by  contractions  to  a  direct  stimulus,  while  irritation  of  the  nerve  is 
attended  with  no  results  (§  1242).  From  these  fiwts  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, that  the  muscular  fibres  possess  an  irritability  which  is  inherent 
to  then-  substance,  and  which  therefore  enables  them  to  contract  after 
the  destruction  of  their  nerves.  But  a  more  careful  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena will  show  that  they  do  not  warrant  this  conclusion. 

In  treatmg  of  the  nerves  we  shall  find,  that  the  activity  of  their 
terminal  distribution  in  the  muscular  substance  endures  longer  than 
that  of  their  trunks.  When  these  latter  no  longer  respond  to  stimuli, 
the  branches  which  pass  between  the  muscular  fibres  (§  1255)  still  pre- 
serve their  powers.  The  later  disappearance  of  irritability  in  the  mus- 
cular substance  therefore  admits  of  a  double  interpretation  (§  1242). 

1257.  Serious  disturbances  of  nutrition  also  destroy  the  vital  functions 
now  under  consideration.  A  nerve-fibre,  the  oily  content  of  which  has 
coagulated  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  69),  is  no  longer  capable  of  exciting  any  move- 
mentd.  There  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  living 
muscular  fibres  which  involves  the  destruction  of  then*  contractile  power. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  appear  paler  and  softer;  although  they 
may  still  exhibit  transverse  stripes.  The  muscles  of  limbs  which  have 
been  long  paralyzed  sometimes  fidi  into  this  state.  A  better  nutrition 
may  again  restore  their  powers. 

1258.  But  these  injurious  changes  only  take  place  slowly.  Hence 
interruption  of  the  current  of  the  blood  disturbs  irritability  less  than 
might  be  expected.  Of  course  the  circulation  ceases  in  the  galvanic 
preparation  (Fig.  206,  p.  368).  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  contractility  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  capacity  of  the  sciatic  nerve  to  excite  contractiohs, 
remain  many  days.  The  whole  preparation  is  often  so  exliausted  by 
successive  experiments  that  the  efiects  cease.  But  on 'allowing  it  to 
rest  for  some  time,  it  recovers  from  these  efiects  of  stimulation.  So  that 
this  recovery  of  the  nerve  and  muscles  does  not  require  the  supply  of 
fresh  blood. 

1259.  On  tying  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a  dog,  the  half-lamed  animal 
drags  its  hind  legs,  to  which  the  access  of  blood  has  been  obstructed.  This 
efiect  is  afterwards  greatly  diminished.  And  if  only  one  artery  be  ren- 
dered impervious,  it  is  frequently  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  Brown- 
S^quard  states  that  the  local  sensibility  of  the  muscles  of  a  rabbit's  hind 
legs  was  lost  a  few  hours  after  the  ligature  of  its  aorta,  but  reappeared 
soon  after  the  circulation  was  restored. 

1260.  In  the  dead  bodies  of  most  animals,  three  conditions  of  the  mus- 
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cular  subBtanoe  succeed  each  other.  There  is  first  a  space  of  time,  during 
which  the  musdes  retain  a  greater  or  smaller  residue  of  their  vital  acti- 
▼itj,  or  of  their  capacity  of  contracting  under  the  influence  of  pnTper 
stimuli  They  next  experience  an  extraordinary  contraction,  which  giToa 
rise  to  that  peculiar  phenomenon  called  the  rigor  mortis,  or  the  stiffening 
of  death.  Finally,  as  putre&ction  advances,  the  muscular  substantoe 
softens,  and  dissolves  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 

1261.  The  muscles  of  amphibia  are  especially  distinguished  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  they  retain  their  contractile  powers.  On  this 
account  frogs  are  selected  for  galvanic  and  other  experiments  on  irrita- 
bility. The  femoral  muscles  of  a  frog  frequently  respond  to  the  diocks  of 
an  electro-magnetic  machine  three  days  after  death;  and  sometimes  even 
from  5  to  6  days  after.  The  muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  fore-l^r^ 
usually  die  sooner.  A  decapitated  turtle  may  move  its  limbs  in  answ^* 
to  an  external  stimulus  about  14  days  after  death. 

Many  fishes  present  a  similar  though  less  marked  tenacity  of  irrita- 
bility. Hence  the  well  known  fitct  that  pieces  of  a  fish  which  has  been 
killed  many  hours  before  may  spring  out  of  the  kettle. 

1262.  Irritability  generally  disappears  much  earlier  in  the  dead  bodies 
of  mammalia  and  birds,  than  in  reptiles.  In  very  young  mammals, 
however,  its  duration  is  longer.  And  in  persons  who  have  been  exe- 
cuted, or  who  have  died  of  diseases  which  do  not  involve  degeneration  of 
the  fluids,  we  sometimes  find  certain  of  the  muscles  remaining  irritable 
15  hours  aftier  death.  The  best  means  of  ascertaiuing  this  &ct  is  by 
galvanic  currents.  But  the  supposition  that  these  may  be  used  to  dis- 
tinguish real  from  apparent  death  soon  after  the  last  breath,  is  obviously 
erroneous. 

1263.  These  phenomena  are  greatly  influenced  by  temperature.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  effect  of  low  degrees  of  heat  on  the  irritability 
of  the  prepared  frog  (§  1240);  and  in  warm-blooded  animals  it  is 
still  more  remarkable.  When  the  corpse  of  an  adult  bird  or  mammal 
is  rapidly  cooled  by  collateral  causes,  the  irritability  of  the  red  muscles 
disappears  in  a'  few  minutes.  Many  narcotic  poisons,  such  as  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  wourali,  lead  to  the  same  result;  especiaUy  when  intro- 
duced in  large  quantities. 

1264.  In  addition  to  this,  the  duration  of  irritability  in  some  degree 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Just  as  these  are  paler 
in  the  amphibia  and  fishes  (§  1232),  so  they  are  yellowish  or  lees  red 
in  newly-born  mammals,  which  retain  irritability  longer  (§  1262)  than 
adults  of  the  same  species.  It  has  often  been  stated,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  respiration  is  inversely  as  the  tenacity  with  which  the  muscles 
retain  their  irritability.  But  future  researches  must  decide  the  accuracy 
of  this  proposition.  Although  the  smaller  mammals  consume  more 
oxygen  (§  1180),  and  cool  more  rapidly,  still  their  irritability  does  not 
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always  disappear  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  amount  of  combus- 
tion which  occurs  during  life. 

1265.  Irritability  is,  as  it  were,  dissolved  by  the  rigor  mortis.  The 
former  is  the  last  relic  of  life;  the  latter,  the  first  stage  of  spontaneous 
decomposition.  The  muscular  substance  then  changes  its  physical  pro- 
perties. It  becomes  shorter,  more  solid,  and  lees  extensible.  A  muscular 
fibre  which  has  lapsed  into  the  state  of  rigor  mortis  has  for  ever  lost  its 
living  force  of  contraction.  But  the  change  does  not  occur  simultaneously 
in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  nor  even  in  all  the  bundles  of  the  same 
muscle.  Hence  galvanic  currents  which  excite  contractions  in  one  part» 
may  have  no  effect  on  another  part  of  the  same  muscle. 

1266.  A  stifiened  human  corpse  generally  offers  many  peculiarities  of 
attitude.  The  lower  jaw  drops  inmiediately  after  death;  but  during  the 
rigor  mortis,  it  again  approaches  the  upper  jaw.  The  fore-arm  is  bent 
against  the  upper  arm;  and  the  leg  against  the  thigh.  The  strongly 
bent  fingers  partially  cover  the  flexed  and  adducted  thumb.  Any  attempt 
at  forcible  extension  tears  some  of  the  muscles  before  bringing  the  limb 
to  a  straight  line. 

1267.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  there  are  other  structures  besides 
the  striped  muscular  fibres  which  undergo  a  rigor  mortis.  The  peculiar 
positions  just  mentioned  chiefly  depend  upon  the  mechanical  prepon- 
derance of  the  powerful  flexor  muscles  of  the  limbs  over  the  extensors. 
Cutting  across  the  muscles  restores  the  mobility  of  the  limb ;  a  result 
which  is  not  produced  by  severing  the  greater  part  of  the  articular  liga- 
ments. 

1268.  In  the  human  subject,  signs  of  the  rigor  mortis  may  appear  in 
the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  last  breath.  Under  the  most 
un&vourable  circumstances,  it  only  occurs  about  18  hours  afterwards. 
When  it  appears  later,  it  frequently  lasts  longer.  Still  we  often  find 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  as,  for  instance,  according  to  Bruecke,  in  animals 
who  have  been  poisoned  by  strychnin.  In  the  corpses  of  men  who 
have  died  suddenly  the  rigidity  is  generally  very  great :  while  in  those 
of  dropsical  subjects  it  is  but  inconsiderable.  Paralysed  muscles  always 
undergo  a  rigor  mortis,  imless  their  minute  structure  has  suffered  too 
much  during  life. 

1269.  The  stiflhess  usually  begins  at  the  head  and  neck;  and  thence 
passes  gradually  downwards.  But  sometimes  the  thighs  seem  to  lose 
their  flexibility  before  the  arms. 

1270.  The  progress  of  putre&ction  again  softens  the  muscles,  and 
renders  them  rotten.  Hence  they  are  easily  torn  by  a  moderate  extension. 
The  transverse  stripes  are  subsequently  deranged,  and  .finally  disappear. 
The  fibres  are  longer  recognized.  Many  of  them  present  a  finely  granular 
precipitate.  Finally,  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  54,  6) 
become  invisible,  even  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.     The  whole  is  at  last 
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converted  into  a  dirty  greasy  substance  of  a  greenish  or  brownish  colour. 
In  exceptional  cases^  a  large  portion  of  the  soft  tissues  of  a  corpse 
becomes  converted  into  a  waxy  substance,  which  resembles  &t»  and  is 
thence  called  adipocere, 

1271.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  changes  which  the  striped 
muscular  fibre  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye.  We  have  now  to  examine  into 
its  more  minute  circumstances. 

1272.  When  a  muscle  of  a  newly  killed  animal  is  cut  across,  its  two 
surfaces  separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  certain  interval  If 
this  experiment  be  repeated  at  any  point  of  either  of  these  portions,  the 
same  phenomenon  occurs,  although  usiudly  with  somewhat  diminished 

^  force.  On  examining  a  thin  and  isolated  piece  of  muscle  (such  as  a 
piece  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  the  frog)  under  a  moderate  magnifying 
power,  we  see  that  the  course  of  its  fibres  is  not  straight,  but  in  zig-eags. 
These  often  correspond  to  each  other  in  neighbouiing  fibres,  as  is  shown 
by  Fig.  211.  But  in  other  cases,  the  greater  independence  of  the  several 
fibres  produces  a  want  of  imiformity  in  this  respect  Fig.  212  represents 
an  example  of  the  latter  kind. 

Fio.211.  Fig.  212. 


1273.  These  zig-zag  bondings  may  diminish  the  length  of  a  muscle  by 
^  to  ^.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  angle  of  the  plications  varies 
from  50®  to  108°.  Still  we  sometimes  meet  with  curves  which  are  so 
slight,  as  scarcely  to  deviate  fix>m  180®.  In  the  muscles  of  the  frog  we 
often  find  folds  which  are  almost  rectangular,  and  which  would  cause  a 
shortening  of  about  ^^^ths  of  its  whole  length. 

1274.  The  forms  represented  above  are  absent  fix>m  muscles  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  spontaneoiis  decomposition.  It  is  probable  that  the 
intermediate  rigor  mortis  renders  their  occurrence  impossible.  But  they 
are  often  found  in  muscles  which  are  no  longer  capable  of  contraction 
under  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  current 

1275.  Formerly  these  zig-zags  were  generally  regarded  as  expressing 
the  capacity  of  contraction  present  during  life.  Thus,  under  fiftvourable 
circumstances,  an  examination  of  some  of  the  hyoid  muscles  of  the  frog 
proves  that,  according  to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  movements,  the 
muscular  fibres  are  cither  folded  up  in  angles  of  this  kind,  or  are  again 
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extended.  But  Ed.  Weber  has  shown  that  the  whole  phenomenon  is 
caused  by  elasticity,  and  not  by  vital  contraction.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  a  thin  membranous  portion  of  firog^s  muscle  offering  the  appearance 
represented  in  Fig.  211  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanic  rigidity  (§  248) 
by  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  we  may  sometimes  see  that  the  mus- 
cular fibres  are  extended  perfectly  straight.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
mass  becomes  shorter,  broader,  and  thicker.  When  the  electrical  action 
ceases,  the  muscular  fibres  spring  back  into  then:  former  situation,  and 
the  zig-zags  again  come  into  view. 

But  in  many  cases  this  decisive  result  is  wanting.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  only  a  few  of  the  muscular  fibres  really  contract  These  may 
then  draw  with  them  neighbouring  fibres  which  have  already  lost  their 
vital  properties,  and  may  thus  either  strengthen  or  level  their  folds. 
When  contractility  is  considerably  diminished,  it  becomes  incapable 
of  completely  removing  these  zig-zags.  Hence  they  become  smaller, 
and  approach  180^  In  one  word,  they  only  form  the  expression  of  a 
contest,  in  which  elasticity  overcomes  the  remaining  traces  of  con- 
tractility. 

1276.  When  an  extended  silken  cord  or  a  violin  string  is  cut  through, 
it  is  twisted  round  by  its  own  elasticity.  Many  fibroiis  tissues  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon.  In  their  natural  situation,  they  undeigo 
a  certain  extension.  The  act  of  division  frees  them  from  this  compiil- 
sory  state.  In  this  way  are  produced  the  wavy  curves  exhibited  by  the 
bimdles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  imder  the  microscope  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  40), 
as  well  as  the  zig-zags  of  the  muscles  (Figs.  211  and  212).  Peculiar 
shapes  are  here  produced  by  the  form,  size,  character,  and  mutual  con- 
nection of  the  tissues. 

1277.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many  other 
phenomena  belong  to  the  same  class.  Many  musciilar 
fibres  exliibit  deep  constrictions  (Fig.  213);  and  the 
transverse  extremities  of  others  offer  a  variety  of  pe- 
culiar forms  (Fig.  214).  These  may  even  occur  in 
muscles  which  are  approaching  the  state  of  rigor 
mortis.  Sometimes  isolated  and  fr-esh  muscular  fibres 
curl  up  under  water  (Fig.  215),  or  even  vibrate  to  and 
fit)  like  a  pendulum.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
latter  phenomenon,  which  has  been  remarked  in  the 
muscles  of  insects, — ^like  many  undulating  movements 
which  occur  in  those  of  the  river  crayfish  under 
similar  circumstances, — is  not  due  to  mere  capillary 
attraction  (§  119,  et  seq.),  but  to  certain  relics  of 
the  vital  functions. 

1278.  Microscopic  research  proves  that  the  transverse  stripes  of  the 
frog's  muscular  fibres  approach  each  other  at  the  instant  of  contraction. 


Fio.  213. 
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But  there  are  other  important  changes  which  we  are  unable  to  verily. 
fiere,  as  in  many  other  molecular  phenomena,  the  main  fiict  escapes  the 
eye,  and  can  only  be  deduced  from  accompanying  circumstances. 

Fig.  214.  Fig.  215. 


h 


1279.  The  muscular  fibre  becomes  shorter  and  thicker  during  con- 
traction; its  transverse  diameter  being  increased  at  the  expense  of  its 
length.  Supposing  that  its  form  is  in  both  cases  cylindrical,  it  will  corre- 
spond io  ah  c  d  (Fig.  216)  in  the  relaxed,  and  to  efgh  in  the  contracted 

state.  Under  such  circumstances  one  of  two  things  may 
Fig.  216.  occur.  The  contents  of  a  cylinder  are  the  product  of  its 
\f  height  (a  d)  by  the  area  of  its  transverse  section  (a  6). 
Now  since  a  d  \&  converted  into  the  shorter  e  h,  and 
a  h  into  the  larger  ef,  these  relations  may  so  compensate 
each  other  that  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  remains  un- 
changed. Assuming  a  c2  to  be  an  inch,  and  a  6  a 
square  inch,  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  will  amount  to 
one  cubic  inch.     Now  if,  at  the  moment  of  contraction, 

^ j,  ad  \&  altered  to  ehy  or  }  an  inch,  while  ef  enlaiges  to 

two  square  inches,  the  new  cylinder  efgh  will  still  con- 
tain one  cubic  inch.  Hence  the  muscle  will  only  have  been  altered 
in  diameter,  and  not  in  capacity.  The  second  possibility  is,  that  all 
these  proportions  are  altered : — ^that  a  condensation  of  the  muscle  leads 
to  a  diminution  of  its  volume,  or  its  extension  to  an  enlai^ment. 

1280.  The  way  in  which  this  question  has  been  inquired  into  may  be 
represented  by  Fig.  217.  A  certain  number  of  frogs  are  first  beheaded, 
skinned,  and  gutted  as  shown  at  d  and  then  stuck  upon  wires,  which 
converge  to  one  of  the  two  conducting  wires : — for  instance,  to  /.  The 
second  conductor  is  continuous  with  g,  which  is  free  at  its  extremity,  but 
is  elsewhere  covered  with  sealing-wax.  The  inverted  bell-glass  is  closed 
by  a  stopper,  c,  which  is  perforated  by  two  small  tubes,  a  and  6.  Luke- 
warm water  is  poured  in  at  a,  while  the  compressed  air  escapes  at  6. 
When  the  fluid  rises  so  high  as  to  flow  out  of  the  open  end  of  the 
shorter  tube  h  by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  law  of  equal  pressure  (§  81), 
the  aperture  at  5  is  hermetically  closed.     Special  care  must  be  taken  that 
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no  air-bubble  of  any  size  remains  adhering  to  the  frogs  d,  the  wires 
d  gy  the  inferior  sui&oe  of  the  stopper  c,  or  anywhere  else:  since 
the  compressibility  of  gases  (§  67)  could  thus  produce  a  diminution  of 
volume  which  might  be  ascribed  to  other  causes. 

If/  and  h  be  now  brought  into  ^^^  217 

contact  with  the  two  poles  of  a  galva- 
nic column,  or  of  an  electro-magnetic 
apparatus,  the  muscles  of  the  pre- 
pared frogs  contract,  and  the  legs  are 
powerfully  extended.  If  the  muscles 
now  occupy  the  same  space  which 
they  exhibited  before  the  contraction, 
the  level  of  the  column  of  fluid  at  a 
will  be  no  way  altered.  While  it  will 
be  depressed  by  condensation,  and 
raised  by  expansion.  The  application 
of  a  scale  at  a,  and  an  examination 
by  means  of  a  magnifying-glass,  will 
inform  us  of  the  smallest  change 
in  this  respect. 

1281.  All  the  observations  hitherto 
instituted  concur  in  the  statement, 
that  no  important  diflerence  of  volume 
can  be  observed.     Prevost,  Diunas, 

and  Matteucci,  foimd  no  alteration  of  capacity  in  the  case  of  the  frog  and 
the  torpedo.  The  author  sometimes  found  variations;  which,  however, 
scarcely  amounted  to  Tj^th  of  the  whole  capacity.  Weber,  who  expe- 
rimented on  an  eel  by  means  of  the  rotatory  apparatus,  remarked  a 
trifling  decrease  of  volume. 

1282.  Even  after  all  air-bubbles  have  been  removed,  the  too  frequent 
transmission  of  electric  shocks  may  easily  give  rise  to  deception,  since 
these  exercise  an  electrolytic  action  on  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  cause 
bubbles  of  gas  to  collect  on  one  of  the  conducting  wires : — for  example^ 
on  the  point  of  g  (Fig.  217).  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  at  any  rate 
state  that  there  is  no  important  alteration  of  volume  at  the  instant  of 
muscular  contraction. 

1283.  A  contracted  muscle  feels  harder  than  a  relaxed  one.  But  the 
accurate  researches  of  Edward  Weber  have  taught  us  that  this  pheno- 
menon depends  solely  upon  the  increased  tension  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
Their  substance  itself  becomes  rather  softer  than  harder.  The  amoimt  of 
their  elasticity  is  diminished  instead  of  increased.  We  may  convince 
ourselves  of  this  remarkable  fact  in  a  variety  of  ways :  but  perhaps  the 
best  will  be  a  simple  experipient  by  means  of  the  apparatus  used  by 
Weber,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  218.     The  hyo-glossus  muscle  of  a 
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frog  is  fastened  above  to  the  metal  hook,  a ;  and  below,  it  stlstains  the 
hook,  &,  which  carries  a  small  scale  and  weight :  while  a  filament  of  raw 
s'dk,  h  if  is  ptissed  through  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle.  This  filament, 
which  nms  over  two  sticks,  and  carries  a  small  weight  at  each  end,  serves 
as  an  index  for  the  millimeter  scale,  ^,  placed  behind  it.  Its  situation 
may  be  read  off  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

Fig.  218. 


,^ 


¥■ 


One  of  the  conducting  wires,  c,  goes  from  the  upper  hook,  a;  and  the 
second,  d,  from  the  lower  one,  b.  This  is  permanently  connected  with 
one  pole  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus  (Fig.  5S,  p.  87).  The  second, 
d,  dips  into  the  mercury  contained  in  e.  When  this  also  receives  the 
second  pole,  /,  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  the  electric  shocks  pass 
through  db  a  c.  The  filament  of  silk,  h  i,  is  raised  by  the  contracted 
muscle :  and  the  difference  between  the  present  and  former  length  may 
be  read  off  with  a  magnifying  glass  on  the  scale  g. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  state  of  rest  the  distance  from  hito  a  equals 
one  inch.  Under  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus  this  is 
gradually  reduced  to  its  minimum.  If  the  apparatus  continues  to  act, 
the  muscle  becomes  partially  relaxed,  and  then  shortens  again.  Subse- 
quently its  length  continually  increases.  But  if  we  cease  to  apply  the 
electric  shocks  when  the  distance  again  amounts  to  one  inch,  we  shall 
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find  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  filament  A  «  descends  to  1*05  or  1-1  inches. 
Now  the  weight  which  keeps  the  muscle  extended^ — ^viz.  the  scale  and  the 
weight  which  it  contains,  —  has  remained  the  same.  And  hence  this 
considerable  elongation  of  the  muscle  can  only  depend  upon  its  having 
meanwhile  become  more  soft  and  yielding.  In  other  words,  its  index  of 
elasticity  (§  55)  is  diminished. 

1284.  A  series  of  comparative  researches  further  shows,  that  this 
phenomenon  depends  upon  the  vital  contraction,  and  not  upon  any 
physical  circumstances.  Thus  although  when  the  dead  muscle  is  loaded 
with  a  weight,  it  also  undergoes  a  gradual  extension,  still  small  weights 
require  much  longer  intervals  of  time  in  order  to  produce  results  equal  to 
those  which  are  furnished  in  a  minute  by  contraction.  When  a  dead 
muscle  is  exposed  to  the  shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  it  is  not 
softened : — a  proof  that  this  change  is  not  produced  by  electrolysia  And 
the  softening  often  has  a  visible  proportion  to  the  amount  and  duration  of 
contraction  in  the  living  muscle.  When  this  has  been  exhausted  and 
softened  by  continual  irritation,  a  rest  which  restores  its  contractility  to 
any  considerable  extent  also  increases  its  elasticity. 

1285.  It  \&  probable  that,  even  during  life,  a  £Ettigued  muscle  is  more 
yielding  than  when  fresh  and  vigorous.  StiU  the  feeling  of  fatigue  does 
not  depend  upon  this,  but  upon  certain  conditions  of  the  nerves,  to  which 
we  shall  return  in  speaking  of  the  nervous  system.  Here  also  we  find 
circumstances  which  resemble  those  of  the  sensations  of  warmth  (§  1175). 
A  sick  person,  whose  muscles  exhibit  their  normal 

characters,  may  feel  so  prostrated  as  to  be  ready  to  drop  Fig.  219. 

from  exhaustion. 

1286.  At  the  instant  of  muscular  contraction,  the 
electric  state  is  also  changed.  We  have  seen  (§  223) 
that  the  muscular  current  chiefly  depends  on  the  fiict, 
that  the  longitudinal  surfiuje  is  relatively  positive,  while 
the  natural  or  artificial  transverse  section  is  negative. 
We  i|^y  therefore  suppose  that  the  muscular  fibres 
consist  of  molecules,  which  are  positively  electric  at 
their  sides,  and  negatively  electric  at  their  ends;  as 
exhibited  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  219.  If  we  connect 
6  to  a  by  means  of  a  suitable  conductor,  in  which 
a  galvanometer  (Fig.  43,  p.  76)  has  been  interposed, 
the  positive  current  will  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 

arrow  in  Fig.  219.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  also  deviate  in  this 
direction,  and  after  it  has  finished  vibrating,  will  remain  fixed  at  a  definite 
number  of  degrees  on  the  positive  side  of  the  circle.  While  according  to 
Du  Bois,'9)  when  the  muscle, — for  instance,  the  separated  gastrocnemius 
of  a  frog, — falls  into  a  state  of  tetanic  rigidity  from  the  sciatic  nerve 
being  exposed  to  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  shocks,  the  needle  recedes, 
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glides  past  zero,  and  passes  over  a  certain  extent  of  the  negative  half 
of  the  graduated  circle.  The  contractions  which  accompany  mechanical 
disturbance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  are  produced  by  mechanical^ 
thermical,  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  may  give  rise  to 
similar  (though  less  marked)  results.  Hence  at  the  instant  of  powerful 
contraction  the  muscular  current  is  visibly  diminished.  And  here  again 
accurate  observations  show  that  the  phenomenon  does  not  depend 
upon  accidental  collateral  circumstances,  but  upon  the  vital  contrac- 
tion itself 

1287.  This  fact  has  been  applied  by  Du  Bois  to  explain  what  Mat- 
teucci  has  described  under  the  name  of  the  induced  contraction.  If 
the  sciatic  nerve  a  (Fig.  220)  of  one  prepared  frog,  d,  be  made  to  rest 

Fio.  220. 


upon  the  femoral  muscles,  6,  of  a  second,  and  if  the  corresponding  sciatic 
plexus,  c,  be  galvanized  with  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  221, — 
which  is  a  zinc  plate,  a,  connected  with  a  copper  one,  6,  by  means  of  a 
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Fio.  221. 


twisted  copper  wire,  e, — ^not  only  the  femoral  muscles  at  6,  Fig.  220,  but 

also  those  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  d,  will  contract     In  susceptible 

preparations,  this  experiment  may  be  successfully  repeated  several  times, 

—even  when  the  whole  lies  upon  the 

table  without  being  insulated  by  a 

glass  plate,  or  when  the  nerve  a  is 

only  laid  along  the  outer  surface  of 

the  femoral  muscles,  and  c  is  only 

electrified  in  a  short  extent  of  its 

course. 

Since  the  different  parts  of  the 
length  of  a  muscle  possess  different 
electrical  properties  (§  223),  so  long 
as  the  nerve  a  lies  upon  the  muscles, 
it  will  be  permeated  by  a  weak  cur- 
rent Electrical  irritation  of  c  ex- 
cites a  contraction  ofb,  which  changes 
its  previous  electric  condition  (Fig. 
220).  Thus  we  get  a  variation  of 
current  for  a,  which  is  answered  by 
a  contraction  of  the  corresponding 
muscles  at  d.  Hence  the  induced  contraction  consists  in  the  &ct,  that 
the  prepared  frog  is  rheoscopic:  t.  f.,  that  it  tests  the  current,  and  indicates 
its  n^ative  variation  by  contraction. 

1288.  The  longitudinal  sur&ce  and  the  transverse  section  present  a 
greater  electrical  opposition  than  two  dissimilar  points  of  the  former  only 
(§  223).  It  might  hence  be  expected  that  the  induced  or  secondary,  con- 
traction would  occur  more  easily  when  one  part  of  the  nerve  (a.  Fig.  247) 
touched  the  longitudinal  suri&tce,  and  a  second  the  transverse  one  of 
b.  And  Du  Bois  states  this  to  be  the  fact  Electrical  irritation  of  c 
(Fig.  220)  succeeds  with  most  certainty.  But  mechanical,  chemical, 
or  thermical  stimiili  sometimes  produce  the  same  effect  Still  they  fitil 
much  more  frequently.  This  strange  &ct  evidently  depends  on  peculiar 
collateral  circumstances.  For  the  mere  use  of  the  simple  circuit  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  221, — ^which  produces  a  simple  galvanic  contraction,  with- 
out continuous  tetanic  rigidity, — always  causes  the  secondary  contraction 
of  any  suitable  preparation. 

1289.  It  is  evident  that  when  a  lamina  of  glass  or  any  other  insulating 
substance  is  brought  between  the  nerve  a,  and  the  muscles  b,  the 
secondaiy  contraction  at  d  will  cease.  But  a  thin  layer  of  moisture  soon 
evokes  it.  LaminsB  of  silver,  gold  lea^  or  other  conducting  substances, 
do  not  destroy  it  If  the  nerve  of  a  third  preparation  be  laid  upon 
d,  a  tertiary  contraction  may  be  produced;  and  through  this,  a  quater- 
nary one :  and  so  on. 
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1290.  The  general  result  of  all  this  is,  that  at  the  instant  of  con- 
traction the  cubic  capacity  of  the  muscles  alters  but  very  little.  The  act 
of  contracting  renders  them  softer,  and  diminishes  their  muscular  current. 
These  &cts  indicate  a  great  change  in  their  molecular  relations.  In  study- 
ing the  function  of  innervation  we  shall  see  how  £u*  this  change  of  physical 
characters  resembles,  and  differs  from,  that  produced  by  magnetism. 

1291.  In  the  vigorous  contractions  of  striped  muscles,  the  change 
usually  affects  their  whole  length  in  an  instant.  This  statement  may  be 
verified  in  all  the  free  muscles  of  the  living  body;  and  in  vigorous  excised 
portions  of  the  frog's  muscles,  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  imder  the  micro- 
scope. But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  in  musdee  whidi 
exhibit  a  distinct  transverse  striation. 

1292.  When  the  nerve  (c)  of  the  prepared  frog  represented  in  Fig.  220 
is  exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  we 
first  obtain  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscular  substance, — ^for  instance,  of  the 
femoral  muscles  (5).  But  after  this  state  has  continued  a  certain  time,  it  is 
interrupted  by  alternating  convulsions  of  some  of  the  muscular  bundles 
(§  1247).  Sometimes  these  contractions  appear  to  be  limited  to  certain 
portions  of  their  lengths.  A  similar  appearance  is  not  infrequently 
off6i*ed  by  isolated  and  feeble  portions  of  muscle  when  subjected  to 
electric  irritation  under  the  microscope. 

1293.  The  upper  third  of  the  human  oesophagus  contains  very  distinct 
striped  fibres.  In  many  animals, — ^for  instance  in  the  rabbit, — these  descend 
to  the  cardiac  aperture  of  the  stomach.  We  have  already  (§  381)  seen 
that,  at  the  instant  of  deglutition,  the  ossophagus  of  living  mammalia 
exhibits  undulatory  movements;  which  consist  of  a  local  and  progressive 
alternation  of  contraction  and  relaxation.  The  descending  muscular  fibres 
do  not  contract  at  once,  but  in  successive  segments  (See  Figs.  71,  72, 73, 
p.  127).  In  short,  we  have  here  undulatory  movements,  which  resemble 
those  of  most  unstriped  muscular  fibres  (§  399). 

But  a  more  careful  examination  teaches  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  striped 
fibres  of  the  oesophagus  act  more  conformably  to  their  nature, — ihai  thej 
are  only  compelled  by  circumstances  to  these  undulatory  contractiona  On 
breaking  up  the  spinal  cord  of  a  mammal,  no  vermicular  movements  of  the 
odsophagus  appear.  When  the  shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus 
are  transmitted  through  the  cervical  trunks  of  a  dog  or  rabbit  which  has 
been  killed  in  this  way,  the  whole  oesophagus  faUs  into  a  state  of  tonic 
spasm,  and  becomes  shorter  and  thicker.  Indeed,  we  have  already  seen 
(§  383)  that  the  continuous  progress  of  these  imdulatory  movements 
depends  upon  collateral  causes  connected  with  the  nerves. 

1294.  The  nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  in  the  interior  of  a 
muscle  enter  it  at  certain  distances  of  its  length.  Thus  each  of  them 
has  under  its  influence  a  certain  number  of  molecules  of  muscular  sub- 
stance, by  which  it  is  obeyed.     When  the  entire  muscle  contracts,  one  of 
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two  things  may  occur.  The  stimulus  may  either  be  applied  simultar 
neously  to  the  whole  mass,  or  may  be  propagated  with  extreme  velocity 
from  one  nerve-fibre  to  another.  The  latter  supposes  a  mere  succession, 
with  extremely  minute  intervala  The  imduktory  movements  of  the 
oesophagus  may  be  partly  due  to  the  nerve-fibi^s  acting  in  a  slower  and 
more  ordinate  succession.  The  local  alternate  convulsions  which  are 
finally  caused  by  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus  are  partially  explained 
by  supposing  some  nervous  fibres  to  be  exhausted  sooner  than  others. 

1295.  Many  of  the  essential  phenomena  with  which  we  have  been 
made  acquainted  in  the  striped  muscular  fibres  are  repeated  in  the  un- 
striped  variety.  They  exhibit  an  electrical  antagonism  of  the  longi- 
tudinal surfiu^  and  the  tranverse  section  (§  226) ;  although  it  is  some- 
what weaker.  They  sometimes  present  zigzags  when  cut  through 
(§  1272) ;  although  this  form  is  less  firequently  remarked  in  them  than 
in  the  striped  fibres.  They  undeigo  a  rigor  mortis  (§  1266)  as  the 
intermediate  link  between  the  departure  of  the  vital  functions  and  the 
access  of  vigorous  putre&ction.  Finally,  their  contraction  is  also  imme- 
diately excited  by  two  causes ;  by  stimulation  of  the  nerves,  or  of  the 
muscular  substance  itselfl 

1296.  The  strong  muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  luinary  bladder, 
and  the  internal  female  organs  of  most  mammalia,  easily  contract  imder 
the  influence  of  artificial  irritation.  But  many  other  parts  in  which 
microscopic  research  recognizes  imstriped  muscular  fibre  only  respond  to 
more  favourable  conditions.  Hence  we  shall  conmience  by  considering 
the  above  structures. 

1297.  In  the  striped  fibres,  total  contraction  is  the  rule,  and  vermicular 
movement  the  exception  (§  1291).  But  in  the  unstriped  fibres  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  bladder,  the  oviduct,  the  uterus,  and  the  larger 
gland-ducts,  the  reverse  of  this  obtains.  On  looking  at  the  small  intes- 
tine of  a  recently  killed  rabbit,  we  chiefly  remark  an  undulation 
{d  a.  Fig.  76,  p.  134),  which  passes  onwards  with  more  or  less  activity, 
and  often  recedes  (§  399).  But  it  proceeds  more  slowly  than  that  of 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  oesophagus :  so  as  to  ofler  a  certain  deliberate 
tenacity,  such  as  distinguishes  the  action  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre 
generally. 

1298.  The  urine  which  descends  firom  the  kidneys  gradually  distends 
the  bladder.  The  walls  of  this  viscus  yield  by  reason  of  their  elasticity 
(§  938).  When  the  phenomena  are  observed  in  a  recently  killed  mam- 
mal, the  volume  of  Uie  bladder  is  seen  to  be  greatly  leasened  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  urine.  It  finally  forms  a  spherical  mass,  the  walls  of 
which  are  thicker  than  before,  but  still  exhibit  vermicular  movements 
under  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Hence  the  state 
of  rigor  mortis  is  not  necessary  to  this  maiimum  diminution  of  capacity. 
No  doubt  one  chief  cause  of  it  is  the  elastic  reaction  due  to  the  decrease 
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of  that  tension  which  formerly  opposed  contraction.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  contracted  and  globular  bladder  subsequently  appears 
collapsed  and  thinner  in  its  coats.  This  change  indicates  a  preTiotis 
vital  contraction  of  its  fibres,  followed  by  a  relaxation.  It  therefore  foUowB 
that  the  unstriped  muscular  structures  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  tonic 
contraction  (§  1247)  during  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

1299.  This  capacity  is  still  more  evident  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
When  a  certain  portion  of  this  is  compressed  in  a  newly-killed  rabbit, 
it  frequently  becomes  constricted  to  the  remarkable  extent  represented 
hj  dcy  Fig.  76.  More  limited  irritation,  or  smaller  degrees  of  sensi- 
bility, give  rise  to  smaller  constrictions;  which  are  sometimes  mere 
furrows  of  one  side  of  the  tube.  All  these  contractions  usually  con- 
tinue a  long  time,  and  are  but  slowly  efiaced.  And  however  active 
the  vermicular  movements  of  neighbouring  parts,  they  remain  undis- 
turbed. 

1300.  On  irritating  the  sciatic  nerve  (a  6,  Fig.  206,  p.  368)  of  a  pre- 
pared frog,  the  transverse  stripes  of  its  gastrocnemius  (c)  at  once  contract. 
Here  the  stimulus  and  the  e£fect  follow  each  other  so  quickly,  that  it 
would  require  the  most  delicate  instruments  to  measure  the  time  which 
intervenes.  But  when  we  irritate  the  alimentary  canal  or  its  nerves,  a 
considerable  interval  often  precedes  the  occurrence  of  contraction. 

1301.  The  differences  exhibited  by  the  two  kinds  of  muscular  fibre 
may  be  best  verified  in  those  organs  which  possess  striped  fibres  in  one 
animal,  and  unstriped  in  another.  The  iris  (6,  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  contains 
striped  fibres  in  birds ;  and  unstriped  in  man  and  the  mammalia.  On 
bringing  the  eye  of  a  pigeon  into  the  circuit  of  an  electro-magnetic 
apparatus,  the  size  of  its  pupillary  aperture  (c.  Fig.  150)  is  instanUj 
changed.  But  when  this  experiment  is  repeated  on  a  rabbit,  the  change 
is  slow  and  gradual.  And  in  the  bird,  it  disappears  when  the  operation 
ceases;  while  in  the  mammal,  it  may  continue  afterwards. 

1302.  The  oosophagus  of  most  domestic  mammalia  is  chiefly  composed 
of  striped  fibre;  and  that  of  birds,  of  the  unstriped  variety.  Confining 
our  attention  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  newly-killed  animals  after 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  their  medulla  oblongata,  we  shall  find 
that,  under  the  influence  of  electric  irritation,  the  oesophagus  of  mam- 
malia contracts  totally  and  instantaneously;  and  relaxes  the  moment  it 
ceases.  That  of  birds  generally  responds  more  slowly  and  locally,  and 
retains  the  constrictions  it  has  once  acquired  during  a  longer  time.  The 
same  difference  may  often  be  seen  in  the  oasophagus  of  many  ir><»riTY^Alift 
— such  as  the  cat  or  horse, — ^in  which  a  considerable  layer  of  imstriped 
muscular  fibres  ascends  from  the  stomach. 

1303.  The  alimentary  canal  of  man  and  most  of  the  vertebrata  con- 
tains unstriped  fibres.  Reiohert  foimd  that,  in  the  tench,  {Cyprinus  tinea 
seu  Tinea  chrysites)  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  contain  striped 
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fibres.  These  parts  contract  with  a  sudden  impulse.  The  intestine  of 
the  river  craj-fish  (Astactts  Jiuviatilis),  which  also  contains  striped  fibres, 
o£fers  somewhat  similar  results. 

1304.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  differences  in  the  action  of  the  two 
kind  of  fibres  affect  degree  only.  And  there  are  many  phenomena  which 
show  that,  under  peculiar  collateral  circumstances,  even  this  distinction 
may  altogether  disappear. 

It  is  true  that  the  maximum  velocity  attained  by  the  intestinal 
undulations  of  a  rabbit  never  equals  that  of  the  vermicular  movement 
of  the  oesophagus  (§  382).  But,  in  some  rare  instances,  the  difference 
is  much  less  than  usual.  And  the  action  of  the  heart — which  we  have 
hitherto  purposely  abstained  firom  considering,  and  to  which  we  shall 
return  in  treating  of  the  function  of  innervation — ^plainly  proves  that 
local  and  enduring  contractions  may  occur  in  striped  fibres.  While 
there  are  special  circumstances  which  cause  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
unstriped  muscular  substance  only  contracts  a  short  time  after  irrita- 
tion. By  irritating  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebrum,  or  the  cere- 
bellum, the  vermicular  movement  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  may  be 
excited  as  quickly  as  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  on  stimulating  the 
sciatic  nerve. 

1305.  The  unstriped  muscle  usually  responds  to  mechanical  irritation 
of  its  substance  with  greater  energy  than  the  striped  fibre;  and  often 
exhibits  a  more  punctual  obedience  to  such  a  stimulus  than  to  an  irrita- 
tion of  its  free  nerve-fibres.  It  is  probable  that  its  substance  is  capable 
of  contracting  without  the  intervention  of  the  nerves  (§  1255).  But  the 
study  of  the  cardiac  movements  will  again  show  that  many  of  these 
properties  also  belong  to  the  striped  fibre.  In  the  ureter  of  the  rabbit, 
the  unstriped  muscle  sometimes  does  not  respond  to  electrical  irritations 
of  its  own  substance :  while,  when  these  are  applied  to  its  nerves,  active 
vermicular  movements  ensue. 

1306.  Structiu-es  having  the  same  morphological  characters  as  the 
unstriped  fibre  are  foimd  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  the  bronchi, 
the  vessels,  m&ny  of  the  smaller  gland-ducts,  the  spleen,  and  some 
portions  of  the  external  integument.  But  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  excite  them  to  contraction  by  mechanical  or  electrical  irritation. 
The  rapid  succession  of  electric  shocks  produced  by  the  rotatory  or  the 
electro-magnetic  machine  is  oftener,  though  not  always,  efiectuaL  Under 
such  circimistances,  however,  we  obtain,  not  vermicular  movements,  but 
tonic  constrictions;  which  remain  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the 
stimulus,  and  are  then  gradually  efi&iced.  These  results  are,  no  doubt, 
determined  by  peculiar  collateral  circumstances.  We  must  recollect  that 
the  cutis  anserina,  the  narrowing  of  the  vessels,  the  wrinkling  of  the 
scrotum,  and  other  similar  phenomena  which  depend  upon  these  fibres, 
only  occur  during  life  under  peculiar  conditions — such   as  depression 
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of  temperature.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  conjecture,  that  the  chain 
of  causation  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  links  which  are  at  present 
unknown. 

1307.  The  behaviour  of  the  alimentary  canal  also  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  contraction  of  unstriped  fibres  depends  upon  many 
conditions  which  are  not  always  present  The  study  of  digestion  has 
already  taught  us  that  the  intestines  rest  at  particular  times,  in  spite 
of  the  irritations  to  which  they  may  be  subjected;  while  at  others  they 
become  active  under  stimuli  which  are  to  all  appearance  similar. 

1308.  General  mechanical  relations  of  the  locomotive  organs. — The 
muscles  are  the  active  organs  of  movement,  their  contractility  furnishing 
the  mechanical  force  which  produces  changes  of  place.  In  order  to 
this,  they  rule  over  certain  passive  organs  of  locomotion; — the  bones, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  skin,  and  other  parts  with  which  they  are 
connected.  And  since  all  these  structures  act  as  levers,  which  are  moved 
by  an  exercise  of  force,  we  must  first  become  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
sical laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  levers. 

1309.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  rod — such  as  the  beam  of  an  ordinary 
scale  a  h  (Fig.  222)— rests  by  its  middle  c  on  a  solid  support  or 
fulcrum,  while  its  two  arms,  a  c  and  c  h,  possess  the  same  length  and 
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weight.  Such  a  lever,  being  one  of  the  first  kind,  will  remain  in  a 
state  of  equipoise.  If  we  hang  a  weight,  w,  at  a,  and  a  second,  k,  exactly 
equal  to  it  at  b,  the  equipoise  will  still  be  maintained.  But  if  ib  is 
heavier  than  w,  the  arm  c  b  descends,  while  a  c  and  w  are  raised.  This 
occurrence  is  commonly  said  to  depend  on  the  equality  of  the  mechanical 
momenta.  The  product  of  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  lever  c  6,  by  the 
weight  k  slung  vertically,  is  called  the  static  or  mechanical  momentum. 
U  wxa  cssk  X  c  6,  we  have  a  state  of  counterpoise.  But  if  ifc  be  greater 
than  w,  and  hence  wxa c^k xbc,  that  arm  of  the  lever  which  answers 
to  the  greater  burden  k  will  preponderate. 

1310.  But  the  latter  result  may  be  attained  in  a  different  way. 
If  c  6  be  greater  than  a  c,  while  w  and  k  remain  equal,  we  also  find 
wxa c^k xbc.  Hence  the  preponderance  may  be  determined  by  three 
circumstances : — ^by  increase  of  the  weight,  elongation  of  the  arm  of  the 
lever,  or  both.  If  a  c  be  less  than  b  c,  and  w  greater  than  k,  the  dif- 
ferences may  so  compensate  each  other  that  toxac^kxbc;  and  the 
counterpoise  may  still  be  maintained. 
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1311.  Supposiog  that  the  lever  a  b  (Fig.  223)  is  poised  exactly  on  its 
middle,  d,  and  that  its  two  arms  a  d  and  b  d  correspond  in  weight  as 
well  as  length,  its  equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed.  But  if  they  diflfer 
from  each  other — ^if,  for  instance,  adSs  heavier  than  rf6,  or  if  the  fulcrum 
be  displaced  from  e?  to  o,  so  that  a  <;  is  longer,  and  therefore  heavier, 
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— there  will  be  a  certain  preponderance  of  weight  on  this  side.  In  this 
case  the  weight  w  suspended  from  the  arm  of  the  lever  acts  in  common 
with  the  superfluous  weight  of  the  latter  itself.  Hence,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate this,  a  second  or  counterpoising  weight  n  must  be  applied  to 
the  lever,  be.  It  is  only  when  n-^-h  furnishes  the  same  force  as  w  that 
equilibriiun  is  produced. 

1312.  This  &ct  explains  why  we  distinguish  between  the  mathema- 
tical, and  the  real  or  material  lever.  The  first  constitutes  that  passive 
line  of  movement  which  is  distinct  from  all  material  relations,  and  in 
which  we  have  but  to  consider  the  length  of  the  lever's  arms.  While  as 
r^ards  the  second  or  real  lever,  we  must  be  closely  acquainted  with  its 
material  relations,  and  must  estimate  the  weight  of  its  several  segments, 
before  we  can  determine  the  conditions  which  cause  equillbriiun  or  dis- 
placement 

1313.  The  action  of  the  one-armed  lever  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
what  has  been  mentioned  above.     Let  us  suppose  that  a  c  (Fig.  224)  is 
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a  mathematical  lever,  having  its  fulcrum  at  c,  sustaining  a  certain  weight 
io  at  6,  and  a  counterpoise  or  a  force  at  h.  This  is  essentially  a  lever 
having  two  arms  which  partially  coincide.  The  arm  which  sustains  the 
weight  corresponds  to  6  c,  and  that  acted  upon  by  the  force  to  a  c.     If 
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we  assume  w=k,  we  find  wxbc^kxac,  because  a  c>&c.  Hence  to 
produce  equilibrium,  we  must  have  kxac^wxbcy  consequently  k=^ 
vh^ :  t.tf.y  the  longer  its  arm  of  the  lever,  the  smaller  may  be  the  foroe  h. 
Supposing  6 c  to  be  2  feet^  ac  4  feet,  and  w  10  pounds,  k  need  only 
amoimt  to  5  pounds,  since  5  x  4=2  x  10.  Thus  lengthening  the  arm  of 
the  mathematical  lever  diminishes  the  force  necessary  to  counterpoise  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion.  Such  an  arrangement,  in  which  the  advan- 
tage turns  in  favour  of  force,  is  called  a  lever  of  the  second  kind. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  these  circumstances  are  reversed.  Here  k 
forms  the  weight,  which  has  to  be  moved  by  a  force  acting  at  6.  Hoioe 
we  lose  an  amount  of  force  that  corresponds  to  the  shortening  of  the  arm 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

1314.  When  the  lever  {ac,  Fig.  224)  remains  horizontal  (§  1315),  the 
masses  hitherto  represented  as  the  weights  and  powers  act  by  their 
gravity;  if.,  perpendicularly.  Hence  wh  c  forms  an  angle  of  90^.  But 
where,  on  the  contrary,  a  force  impinges  obliquely  upon  its  arm  of  the 
lever,  part  of  its  effect  is  lost. 

The  amount  of  such  a  force  may  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  straight 
line.    Supposing  it  =  c/  for  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  lever  h  c  (Fig.  225) 
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it  will  not  efiect  more  than  the  perpendicular  c  d,  the  length  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  line  df,  parallel  to  6  c.  If  we  now  describe  an  arc 
which  has  c  for  its  centre,  and  c  ^  as  its  radius,  it  will  be  evident  that  cf 
loses  an  amount  equal  to  hf.  We  also  see  that  the  disadvantage  must 
increase  as  the  line  approaches  to  6  c  or  eg;  and  must  diminish  as  it 
nears  c  d. 

1315.  We  shall  shortly  mention  reasons  which  entitle  us  to  assume 
that  those  attractive  forces  of  the  earth  which  produce  the  phenomena  of 
weight,  and  the  fiedl  of  bodies,  are  united  in  its  centre.  If  we  represent 
our  planet  under  the  scarcely  accurate  form  of  a  perfect  sphere,  a  body 
at  d  will  be  attracted  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  de,  and  one  at  «  in 
that  of  t  f .  But  the  several  molecules  of  eveiy  mass  of  moderate  size  lie 
so  closely  to  each  other  that  we  may  without  perceptible  error  regard  ilie 
corresponding  spherical  sur&ce  ^  i  as  a  plane  tangent  to  it,  and  the 
radii  de  and  »  f,  as  parallels  which  are  perpendicular  io  di.  Hence  we 
say  that  the  molecules  of  a  body  are  attracted  perpendicularly  downwards 
towards  the  ground. 

1316.  The  innumerable  parallel  actions  of  gravitation  which  result 
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fixMn  the  equally  infinite  number  of  the  smallest  atoms  may  all  be  re- 
garded as  united  into  one  point ;  which  is  the  common  centre  of  them  all. 
Hence  this  is  generally  called  the  centre  of  gravity.  And  the  straight 
line  which  connects  it  with  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  called  the  line  of 
gravity.  This  will  therefore  cut  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  ground  at 
a  right  angle. 

1317.  A  sphere  a  db  c  (Fig.  226),  has  its  centre  of  gravity  at  e,  and 
its  line  of  gravity  in  that  diameter  d  c,  which  being  produced  would 
meet  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  every  symme- 
trical body— for  example,  that  of  a  regular  ellipsoid  A  B  C  D  (Fig.  227)— 
must  lie  in  some  part  of  the  median  line  C  D,  since  all  the  corresponding 

Fio.227. 


molecules  on  each  side  offer  equal  mechanical  momenta  (§  1309).  If  the 
mass  be  also  longitudinally  symmetrical,  this  point  will  occupy  the  centre 
S,  of  the  median  axis  C  D.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  arranged 
asymmetrically,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  occupy  some  place  dependent 
on  the  form  of  the  whole. 

1318.  In  order  that  a  body  should  remain  at  rest,  its  line  of  gravity 
must  meet  its  surface  of  support  When  it  drops  beyond  this,  the  mass 
falls  towards  that  side  on  which  the  line  of  gravity  cuts  the  horizontal 
surface  of  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  90°.  Many  attitudes  of  the  human 
body  are  thus  easily  explained. 

1319.  Setting  aside  the  subordinate  influence  exerted  by  many  asym- 
metrical organs — such  as  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas — the  human 
body  consists  of  parts  which  are  almost  uniformly  repeated  on  both  sides. 
Hence  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  these  masses  is  not  rendered  imequal 
by  any  special  movement, — such  as  extension  of  the  hand, — the  centre  of 
gravity  will  occupy  its  median  line.  Accurate  research  further  shows, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  healthy  adult  lying  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion occupies  a  transverse  plane  which  cuts  horizontally  through  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  thus  placed  somewhat  higher  than  k  (Fig.  231, 
p.  394).  While  in  the  newborn  in&nt  it  lies  considerably  higher ;  be- 
tween the  navel  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  sternum  (c.  Fig.  231). 

1320.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  man  represented  in  Fig.  228  stands 
upright  on  a  horizontal  surjface ;  without  any  burden,  and  with  a  sym- 
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metrical  disposition  of  his  limbs.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  (?,  the 
line  of  gravity  will  descend  on  G  0\  It  thus  strikes  upon  some  point  of 
that  sur&ce  of  support  which  is  furnished  by  the  soles  of  the  feet.  And 
so  long  as  this  condition  is  satisfied,  the  man  cannot  fiJl. 

Fig.  228.  Fig.  22d. 


Let  us  now  suppose  his  back  to  be  burdened  with  a  heavy  pack  having 
a  centre  of  gravity  at  «,  Fig.  228.  This  burden  alone  would  have  the 
line  of  gravity  s  fl ;  and  would  therefore  stand  safely  on  the  horizontal 
ground.  But  when  it  hangs  on  the  back  of  the  man  while  he  is  standing 
upright,  the  centre  of  gravity  common  to  both  is  shifted  further  back- 
wards; namely,  from  O  to  g.  Hence  the  line  of  gravity  g  g'  fells  upon 
the  ground  beyond  the  surfece  which  supports  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The 
man  will  therefore  be  pulled  backwards.  But  if  he  bows  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  as  represented  in  Fig.  229,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  g 
is  placed  further  forwards.  And  since  g  g'  descends  within  the  surfex^e 
limited  by  his  feet,  the  man  remains  standing. 

1321.  Just  as  a  person  carrying  a  burden  on  his  back  necessarily 
bends  the  upper  part  of  his  body  forwards,  so  when  he  carries  a  consi- 
derable weight  before  him  in  his  hands,  he  wiU  incline  himself  backwards. 
Women  advanced  in  pregnancy  assume  a  similar  attitude,  because  the 
anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  belly  contains  the  enlarged  uterus,  the 
membranes  of  the  ovum,  and  the  foetus;  forming  in  all  a  weight  of 
about  11  pounds.  And  mechanical  considerations  teach  that  a  man 
ascending  a  steep  path  must  act  as  if  he  carried  a  burden  on  his  back; — 
that  is,  he  must  incline  the  upper  part  of  his  body  forwards.  While 
when  we  hasten  down  hill,  it  is  as  if  we  had  a  propulsive  weight  hung 
in  front:  so  that  we  extend  the  trunk  backwards.  The  lateral  curva- 
tures produced  by  carrying  burdens  on  one  side,  together  with  the  some- 
what oblique  attitudes  of  men  who  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  one  arm, 
are  also  explained  by  the  same  laws. 
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1322.  Passing  on  to  the  arrangement  of  the  skeleton,  we  find  that  the 
body  (a,  Fig.  230)  of  each  vertebra  offen  a  broad  sur&ce  of  support  (6) 
— a  kind  of  block.  The  laminse  {h)  form  rings  which  enclose  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  membranes.  The  diflferent  processes  —  such  as  the 
spinous  process  (c),  the  transverse  process  (d),  and  the  oblique  or  arti- 
cular processes  (c  and  ^)— complete  the  whole,  and  serve  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles.  And  some  of  them  compose  the  joints  on  which  the 
mobility  of  the  vertebral  column  chiefly  depends. 

Fig.  230. 


1323.  These  vertebrae, — which  may  be  divided  according  to  their 
various  forms  and  situations  into  cervical  (6,  Fig.  231),  dorsal  {d),  lumbar, 
sacral,  and  coccygeal, — are  piled  one  upon  another  like  a  series  of 
discs.  In  this  way  they  form  the  rod  of  the  vertebral  colunm,  which  is 
somewhat  curved,  and  is  moveable  within  certain  limits.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  the  head  (a.  Fig.  231)  is  self-poised  upon 
the  atlas,  or  uppermost  cervical  vertebra.  But  it  frequently  loses  its 
equilibrium,  and  tends  to  fall  forwards.  This  tendency  is  checked  by 
the  action  of  the  cervical  muscles.  In  old  age  these  contractile  tissues 
become  weakened;  so  that  the  head  often  falls  forwards. 

1324.  The  vertebral  column  (6  d,  Fig.  231)  is  wedged  into  the 
pelvis  {k).  This  therefore  forms  a  kind  of  basis  of  support,  upon  which 
the  trunk  can  rest  upright  in  the  sitting  attitude.  But  when  a  man  stands 
upright,  the  legs  {I  m  s), — which  sustain  the  pelvis,  and  hence  the  trunk 
also, — ^form  two  columns,  in  the  interval  of  which  the  line  of  gravity 
descends. 

1325.  The  thorax  or  chest  (c),  which  is  composed  of  the  ribs  and 
sternum,  is  suspended  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  and  its 
contents  together  form  a  burden  which  tends  to  flex  the  dorsal  part  of 
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the  vertebral  column  (d).     In  old  age  the  relaxation  of  the  soft  tiasues 
often  leads  to  a  curvature  of  this  part 

Fio.  231. 
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1326.  The  arms  (g  h  *)  hang  like  two  weights  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk.  Hence  when  placed  symmetrically,  they  will  not  affect 
the  lateral  equilibrium.  But  if  one  upper  extremity  be  brought  into  a 
different  situation  from  the  other,  the  distribution  of  the  masses  is 
altered,  and  their  centre  of  gravity  changes  its  situation.  Upon  these 
circumstances  depend  the  alternate  movement  of  the  arms  in  walking  or 
running,  in  passing  along  a  narrow  path,  or  a  tight-rope,  or  in  any  other 
feat  of  balancing. 

1327.  We  have  already  learned  the  advantages  of  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  osseous  substance  (§  62).  The  other  characters  of  the 
skeleton  are  adapted  to  its  special  requirements  with  equal  nicety. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

1328.  Bones  which  are  destined  to  enclose  other  parts — such  as  those 
of  the  skull  (a,  Fig.  231),  thorax  (c),  and  pelvis  (^\  are  generally  flat : 
while  those  in  which  the  circumstances  better  correspond  with  a  columnar 
form — such  as  most  of  the  segments  of  the  arm  {g  h  %),  and  the  leg 
(Z  mn)-— exhibit  a  more  dioular  transrerae  section.  Hie  flatness  of  the 
shoulder-blade  {e)  is  connected  with  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  arm. 

1329.  The  mobility  possessed  by  numerous  pieces  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  skeleton  consists  of  so  great  a  number  of  bones.  That  of  the 
adult  consists  of  218  pieces,  besides  the  six  small  bones  of  the  ear  and 
the  32  teeth.  Most  of  them  are  articulated  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
allow  of  considerable  mutual  movements.  While  many — such  as  the 
sternum,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  tarsus, — are  intimately  united  by 
tissues  which  only  permit  a  very  small  amoimt  of  gliding  mov^ 
ment  The  sutures  (above  d,  Fig.  66,  p.  122)  by  which  the  numerous 
bones  of  the  skull  fit  into  each  other  only  allow  still  smaller  displace- 
ments. This  IB  also  the  case  with  the  teeth,  which  are  fixed  like  nails 
into  the  cavities  of  the  jaw.  But  all  these  modes  of  union  have  the 
advantage  of  permitting  slight  movements,  which  mitigate  shocks,  and 
thus  assist  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  fracture. 

1330.  The  enlaigement  of  many  bones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints 
not  only  increases  their  articular  sur&ce,  but  with  this,  the  arc  of  their 
possible  movement.  And  the  tubercles  and  other  eminences  here  met 
with  often  elongate  the  arm  of  a  lever  on  which  the  muscles  act. 
Assuming  that  the  lowest  of  the  two  bones  represented  in  Fig.  232 
rotates  around  a  centre  at  c,  a  muscle  attached  at  d  would  act  upon  the 
arm  of  the  lever  cd.  But  if  we  now  add  the  protuberance  feg,  the 
force  will  be  enabled  to  use  the  longer  arm  ce.  In  this  way  the 
common  extensor  tendon  g  (Fig.  233)  of  the  leg  is  attached  to  the 
patella  h;  and  the  ligamentum  patellse  i  which  comes  off  from  this  is 
fixed  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  (m,  Fig.  231,  p.  394).  Hence  the 
arm  of  the  lever  hfy  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  extensor  tendon  of  the 
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leg,  has  more  &Yourable  mechanical  relatioiis  than  if  the  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia  /  were  absent. 

Fig.  232.  Fig.  233. 


1331.  The  convex  or  concave  parts  of  the  bones  furnish  extensive 
Bur&ces,  which  are  capable  of  giving  attachment  to  a  larger  number  of 
muscles.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that,  other  circiunstances  being  equal, 
the  strength  of  the  muscles  increases  with  the  number  of  their  fibres. 
Hence  they  are  thus  rendered  capable  of  eflfecting  a  more  powerful 
traction. 

1332.  The  hardness  and  roughness  of  the  osseous  substance  render  it 
necessary  that  its  articular  surfieices  should  be  provided  with  proper 
coverings,  such  as  cartilage  and  other  dense  tissues.  Where  requisite, 
&t  and  solid  fibrous  discs  are  interposed,  so  as  to  form  elastic  cushions. 
The  whole  joint  is  intimately  united  by  means  of  ligaments.  We  have 
already  seen  (§  886)  that  the  synovia  furnished  by  the  synovial  mem- 
brane fills  the  superfluous  space,  and  diminishes  the  amount  of  fi-ic- 
tion  (§  80).  And  the  way  in  which  the  external  atmospheric  pressure 
diminishes  the  burden  of  the  joints  has  also  been  (§  96)  explained. 

1333.  The  varioiis  joints  exhibit  very  diflerent  degrees  of  mobility. 
The  cartilages  which  are  interposed  between  the  vertebrse  (as  shown  by 
the  median  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  234)  contain  fibrous  layers,  which 
may  be  bent  or  stretched  according  to  the  attitude.  When  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras  a  and  b  meet  anteriorly,  so  that  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  vertebral  colimin  becomes  concave,  /  and  g  are  folded  inwards, 
while  t  and  k  are  put  upon  the  stretch.  While  bending  the  vertebras 
backwards  will  give  rise  to  the  contrary  result. 

1334.  Many  of  the  more  perfect  joints,  such  as  those. of  the  articular 
processes  (e  and  g,  Fig.  230,  p.  393),  only  allow  of  slight  gliding  move- 
ments, and  very  limited  rolling  ones.  Others  are  essentially  hinges, 
which  allow  of  movement  in  but  one  direction; — such  as  obtains  in  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingora.     A  similarly  limited  function  also 
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occurs  in  the  elbow-joint;  and  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the 
knee.  The  former  exhibits  the  further  peculiarity  that  the  olecranon 
process  {c,  Fig.  240)  is  locked  into  a  depression  of  the  humerus  (a) ; 
so  that,  even  in  extreme  extension,  the  upper  and  fore-arm  can  only  form 
a  straight  line. 

Fio.  234. 


Fiti.  235. 


1335.  The  enarthrodial  joints,  such  as  those  of  the  hip  and  shoulder, 
allow  a  very  free  movement  The  spherical  head  of  the  femiu*  (^,  Fig. 
1 1,  p.  35)  rotates  through  a  considerable  arch  in  the  acetabulum  (t).  The 
head  of  the  humerus  (/j  Fig.  235)  plays  even  more 
freely  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

1336.  A  dislocation  is  produced  by  the  rupture 
of  part  of  the  soft  tissues  of  a  joint,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  emerges,  and  is  driven  into  some 
other  place ;  both  by  the  blow  which  produced  the 
injury,  and  by  the  tractile  force  of  the  muscles 
(§  1071).  The  operation  of  reduction  is  an  attempt 
to  restore  it  to  its  previous  position. 

1337.  Most  of  the  powerful  muscles  are  not 
immediately  attached  to  the  passive  organs  of  loco- 
motion over  which  they  preside,  but  are  connected 
with  them  by  intervening  tendons.  We  have 
already  (§61)  seen  that  the  substance  of  these  is  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  such  cords. 
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1338.  The  end  of  each  muscular  fibre  is  connected  with  a  smaller 
tendinous  bundle.     Hence  the  entire  transverse  section  of  the  tendon 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  muscle.     This  secures  the  advan- 
tage of  a  smaller  surfisuje  of  attachment,  and  therefore  of  a  smaller  size 
of  bone.     In  this  way  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  arm  (/,  Fig.  236)  <x>n- 

Fio.  236. 


verges  to  the  small  tendon  seen  in  the  figure.  This  circimistance, 
together  with  the  double  action  of  which  the  muscles  are  capable, 
explains  why  they  are  often  provided  with  tendons  at  both  enda 

1339.  With  this  is  often  associated  another  advantage,  which  may  also 
be  illustrated  by  Fig.  236.  Powerful  flexion  of  the  finger  demands 
strong  muscles.  But  these  could  not  be  applied  to  the  fingers  or  the 
hands  without  rendering  such  parts  disproportionately  large,  and  unfit 
for  their  more  delicate  functions.  Hence  nature  removes  the  contractile 
tissues  to  the  fore-arm,  and  conducts  them  downwards  as  the  white  cords 
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or  tendons  depicted  in  Fig.  236.     Both  the  useMness  and  beauty  of 
many  parts  of  the  body  depend  upon  similar  arrangements. 

1 340.  We  have  ab-eady  found  (§  850)  that  the  tendons  have  special 
sheaths,  which  allow  them  to  glide  to  and  fro  without  much  loss  of  power. 
But  since  the  muscles  cannot  always  be  applied  in  the  directions  in  which 
their  tendons  are  intended  to  act,  other  structures  are  often  interposed 
as  pulleys.     A  fatty  cushion  (6,  Fig.  237)  efifects  this  change  of  direction 

Fig.  237. 


for  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  While  the  tendon  of  its  superior 
oblique  muscle  c  passes  through  a  cartilaginous  pulley  e,  in  order  that 
the  action  of  its  muscle  in  the  direction  of  c  ^  may  draw  it  in  that  offe. 

1341.  The  force  exerted  by  the  muscles  at  the  instant  of  their  contrac- 
tion will  of  course  vary  with  the  state  of  their  nutrition,  and  the  amount 
of  stimulus  which  they  at  the  moment  obey.  But  since  many  muscles  are 
attached  obliquely  to  their  tendons,  and  these  are  not  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  their  bones,  a  certain  quantity  of  force  will  be  lost  (§  1314). 
Hence  the  work  really  efifected  must  be  less  than  that  performed  by 
the  muscles  themselves. 

1342.  The  diagram  at  Fig.  238  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances here  concerned.  In  this  figure,  ah,  ed,  cfy  g h,  i&c.  represent 
the  straight  fibres  of  a  muscle;  while  ae^  ec,  gi,  il,  are  the  small 
intervals  between  the  several  fibres,  and  c  g  those  between  the  bundles  of 
fibres.  Both  are  filled  by  areolar  tissue  (§  448),  which  in  no  way  con- 
tributes to  the  muscular  contractions. 

1343.  Every  isolated  muscle  exhibits  a  natural  length,  which  corre- 
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sponds  to  its  elasticity.  But  if  it  be  suspended  above,  and  laden  below 
with  the  weight  n,  the  elastic  redstance  of  its  fibres  will  be  oyefcome, 
and  thej  will  be  extended  to  a  certain  amount.     The  lengths  of  this 

artificial  extension,  ab,  ed,  Ac^  will  ex- 
Fig. 238.  ceed  the  natural,  aq,   Zr,  by  a  certain 

amount. 

1344.  When  the  muscle  laden  with  n  ccm* 
tracts  to  op,  the  diminution  of  its  length 
amounts  to  o  6;  or,  compared  with  its  former 
extension,  to  o  6-7-a  6.  But  the  wei^t  it 
is  raised  to  this  height,  ob.  Hence  the 
height  to  which  a  weight  is  raised  would 
express  the  diminution  in  the  length  of 
any  contracting  muscle  which  consisted  of 
straight  fibres. 

1345.  If  we  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  muscular  fibre  ab  consists 
of  particles  having  an  equal  activity,  the  height  of  elevation  will  be 
directly  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  fibres.  If  a  fibre  which  is  two 
inches  long  contracts  to  half  this  length,  we  get  an  elevation  of  one 
inch.  But,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  this  would  amount  to  two 
inches  for  four  inches  of  extended  length.  Hence  we  say  that  the 
amount  of  contraction  of  a  muscular  fibre  depends  upon  its  length. 

1346.  At  the  instant  of  contraction  every  cylindrical  filament  of  a 
muscular  fibre  developes  a  cei-tain  force,  corresponding  to  a  definite 
load.  This  force  will  necessarily  increase  with  the  number  of  filaments 
contained  in  each  fibre.  If  we  imagine  two  muscles  to  contain  the  same 
proportion  of  areolar  tissue,  and  fibres  of  equal  thickness,  the  number  of 
these  latter  will  be  proportionate  to  the  transverse  sections  al,  qr,  bmy 
(Fig.  238).  Hence  the  forces  excited  by  corresponding  degrees  of  con- 
traction are  proportional  to  their  transverse  sections.  We  may  therefore 
refer  our  estimates  of  force  to  some  unit  of  transverse  section :  as,  for 
instance,  a  square  inch. 

1347.  The  efifective  action  of  a  muscle  is  due  to  two  causes;  the 
amount  by  which  it  is  shortened  in  a  given  time,  and  the  force  which  is 
then  developed.  The  product  of  both  these,  reduced  to  an  unit  of  time, 
is  the  mechanical  momentum  or  dynamic  unit ;  and  it  therefore  forms  a 
quantity  which  is  a  function  of  these  two  elements.  For  example,  if  a 
muscle  four  inches  long  contracts  to  half  this  length  in  one  second  of 
time,  and  raises  a  pound  for  each  square  inch  of  its  transverse  section,  we 
have  an  effective  action  of  2  x  1=2  pounds,  for  one  second  of  time,  and 
one  square  inch  of  transverse  section. 

1348.  The  shortening  is  a  Unction  of  the  length,  the  force  is  similarly 
related  to  the  transverse  section,  and  the  effective  action  b  the  product 
of  both  these  magnitudes.   But  since  tlie  volume  of  a  body  is  the  product 
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of  ita  length  by  its  mean  transvorse  section,  it  follows  that  the  eflfect  is 
proportional  to  the  capacity.  If  the  specific  gravity  is  constant^  the 
weights  vaiy  with  the  yolumes.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case  with  the 
musdes,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  efiects  will  correspond  to 
the  weights.  The  general  theory  may  therefore  be  thus  stated: — ^the 
length  of  the  fibres  determines  the  amount  of  shortening;  the  transverse 
section  of  the  musol^  the  force;  and  the  weight  or  volume,  the  efiective 
action. 

1349.  But  tiie  actual  occurrences  are  &r  firom  oflfering  an  exact  cor- 
respondence with  the  suppositions  upon  which  this  statement  is  based. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  one  part  of  a  longi- 
tudinal filament  (a  6,  Fig.  238)  always  shortens  as  much  as  another. 
Under  low  powers  of  the  microscope  it  may  firequently  be  seen  that,  with 
heavy  burdens,  this  is  not  the  case.  This  renders  the  amount  of 
shortening  a  variable  quantity,  from  whidi  no  simple  relation  to  length 
can  be  deduced.  Even  comparing  the  different  ejects  of  one  and  the 
same  musde,  the  number  of  fibres  in  an  unit  of  its  transverse  section — 
the  fhndamental  condition  of  the  force — ^will  only  remain  unaltered  when 
their  watery  contents,  their  extension,  and  their  form,  are  unchanged^ 
And  comparing  difibrent  muscles  with  each  other,  we  meet  with  impor- 
tant original  differences.  One  muscle  has  a  larger  proportion  of  areolar 
tissue  than  anothw.  Its  several  fibres  do  not  always  exhibit  the  same 
thickness :  a  condition  whi<^  may  again  give  rise  to  differences  in  the 
relative  quantity  of  its  surrounding  tissues.  And  since  the  given  trans- 
yeise  sections  diminish  with  the  extension,  we  have  here  a  new  source  of 
di£ferenoe.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  interfere  still 
more  actively.  Supposing  every  molecule  of  the  transverse  section  of  a 
fibre  to  exhibit  the  same  amount  of  force,  this  would  vary  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fibres  are 
not  so  constructed,  that  the  forces  of  their  peripheric  atoms  differ  fi!om 
those  of  their  central  ones ;  while  the  relative  number  of  both  diffsrs  with 
the  diameter  of  the  fibres.  In  this  case  a  transverse  section  of  the  same 
muscle  would  include  (fynamic  agents  of  unequal  value.  And  equal 
transverse  sections  of  two  diffarent  muscles  always  form  unequal  magni- 
tudes, which  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  each  other. 

13d0.  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  muscular  fibres  take  a  direct 
and  parallel  course  {ah,edy  &c  Fig.  238),  and  are. acted  upon  by  the 
weight  (n)  at  right  angles.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  attached 
obliquely  to  their  tendinous  substance,/ 6  c,  like  6  d  and  e  (Fig.  239), 
they  everywhere  form  variable  quantities,  the  values  of  which  defy  calcu- 
lation. Under  such  circumstances  the  degree  of  elevation  from  c  is  only 
a  part  of  the  true  diminution  in  length,  and  of  the  force  really  dere* 
loped  hyh  d  and  e  (§  1314).  Since  the  several  fibres  of  almost  idl  mus- 
cles exhibit  unequal  lengths,  and  unequal  angles  of  attachment,  the  most 
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careful  research  can  only  furnish  vague  averages.     While  a  longitudinal 

or  transverse  unit  of  such  a  mass  of  muscle 
Fio.  239.  allows  no  definite  comparison  with  a  similar 

unit  of  a  muscle  composed  of  straight  fibres. 

1351.  In  practically  working  out  such  ex- 
periments, we  are  met  by  new  difficulties. 
Since  the  action  of  a  muscle  may  vary 
between  a  minimum  which  may  be  regarded 
as  =0,  and  a  maximum,  our  first  object  is 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  latter.  But 
this  depends,  not  merely  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  muscle, 
but  also  on  the  degree  of  its  susceptibility, 
and  on  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  par- 
ticular muscle.  Hence  we  can  never  reckon 
upon  any  maximum  which  might  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  results  of  other  and  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

1352.  In  making  such  an  attempt  with 
the  entire  limb  of  an  animal,  many  cir- 
cumstances render  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  result  Such  are 
the  number  of  the  muscles,  the  positive  and  negative  amounts  of  the 
antagonist  contractile  masses,  the  oblique  attachment  of  the  muscular 
and  tendinous  fibres,  and  finally,  the  changeable  phenomena  of  their 
leverage.  On  these  groimds,  even  the  simplest  investigation  of  this  kind, 
— which  concerns  only  the  flexors  of  the  head,  the  flexors  or  extensors 
of  the  finger  or  toes,  or  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg, — ^is  utterly 
unsatisfactory.  While  when  we  experiment  on  an  isolated  (and  straight^ 
fibred)  muscle  of  a  firog, — which  owing  to  its  tenacity  of  irritability 
is  preferable  to  that  of  a  mammal  (§  1261),  —  there  is  little  doubt 
that  its  action  is  diminished  by  the  previous  wound,  by  the  gradual 
death  of  the  muscle,  by  the  evaporation  from  its  surface,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  abnormal  influence  of  the  air.  Besides  this  we  shall  here- 
after see  that  even  weights  not  merely  extend  the  musde,  but  are  also 
able  to  withdraw  a  certain  amount  of  its  vital  activity. 

1353.  Hence  all  these  observations  can  only  prove  certain  general 
propositions.  Their  details  merely  serve  as  illustrations,  and  not  as 
definite  numbers  to  which  any  higher  significance  may  be  ascribed 

1354.  The  hyoglossus  of  the  frog,  and  some  of  its  femoral  muscles, 
— such  as  the  sartorius — offer  the  advantage  of  having  muscular  fibres 
which  are  straight  and  parallel  in  at  least  the  greater  part  of  their 
course.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  correcting  their  results  by  any  hypo- 
thetical calculations.  When  laden  with  a  small  weight  —  such  as  half  a 
diuchni  —  they  sometimes  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  electro- 
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magnetic  machine  so  powerfully,  that  their  length  is  lessened  by  more 
than  fths  or  fths.  The  formation  of  zigzags  (§  1272)  does  not  render 
this  great  amount  of  contraction  impossible.  An  excised  muscle,  the 
length  of  which  has  been  diminished  more  than  one  half  by  these  elastic 
foldings  (§  1273),  may  lose  an  additional  fourth  under  the  influence  of 
the  galvanic  current.  Now  since  the  fibres  become  straight  during  con- 
traction (§  1275),  it  follows  that  the  shortening  here  amounts  to  fths  of 
the  original  length. 

1355.  Most  of  the  living  muscles  are  incapable  of  contracting  to  their 
maximmn ;  since,  prior  to  this,  they  are  checked  by  the  levers  on  which 
they  act  It  is  only  some  of  those  which  surround  tubes, — such  as  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  {g  to  «,  Fig.  71,  p.  127)  or  the  sphincter  ani, — 
which  are  more  fiEivourably  situated  in  this  respect. 

1356.  The  amoimt  of  contraction  efiected  by  a  muscle  generally 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  weight  by  which  it  is  laden.  A  hyo- 
glossus  muscle  which  contracted  an  inch  under  a  burden  of  31  grains, 
contracted  but  '72  inches  under  one  five  times  as  heavy,  and  only  '069 
under  10  times,  *024  under  15  times,  and  *004  under  25  times,  the 
first  weight  Hence  a  maximiun  of  burden  permits  but  a  minimiun  of 
shortening. 

1357.  Alteration  of  the  weights  may  operate  in  two  ways.  The 
heavier  weight  obviously  elongates  the  mass  of  muscle.  The  extensioQ 
(§  1343)  of  the  hyoglossus  adduced  as  an  example  amounted  to  1*33 
inches  with  31  grains;  and  to  1*59  with  5  times,  1*75  with  15  times^ 
and  1*99  with  30  times,  this  weight  Hence  the  degree  of  shortening 
(§  1344)  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  extension  and  of  contraction; 
or  by  the  stretching,  the  elasticity,  and  the  vital  contraction.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  much  of  the  susceptibility  is  destroyed  by  too  heavy  a 
burden.  If  a  heavy  weight  be  allowed  to  fiJl  on  the  scale  represented  in 
Fig.  218,  (p.  380),  so  that  the  rapidity  of  its  descent  increases  its  force 
of  traction  (§  66),  the  contractility  of  the  most  vigorous  muscle  may  be 
annihilated  at  once  and  forever. 

1358.  The  amounts  of  force  may  be  considered  under  two  forms :  viz., 
the  force  of  counterpoise,  and  the  maximum  force.  By  reducing  both  to 
units  of  transverse  section,  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  corresponding 
numbers  ofiered  by  the  same  kind  of  muscle. 

1359.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  q,  Fig.  238,  is  the  natural  and  original 
length  of  the  muscular  fibre  when  laden  with  no  weight, — ^when  the 
weight  n  elongates  it  to  a  6,  the  increase  ^  6  is  due  to  extension.  If 
the  muscle  then  contracts  to  the  length  a  q,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
shortening  has  removed  the  extension.  Now  the  muscles  become  more 
elongated,  and  less  shortened,  the  greater  the  forces  of  traction  which 
are  applied.  The  force  of  counterpoise  is  determined  by  the  weight 
which  extends  the  quiescent  muscle  just  as  much  as  it  contracts  under 
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the  influence  of  its  vital  activity.    This  mode  of  r^arding  the  action 
of  force  was  originally  introduced  by  Edward  Weber. 

1360.  In  this  way  the  hyoglossus  of  a  frog  exhibited  41bs.  3|  02.  for 
^^ths  of  a  square  inch  of  transverse  section,  and  39  per  cent  as  the 
amount  of  shortening;  the  sartorius,  2  lbs.  6^  oz.,  and  18*4  per  cent; 
and  finally  the  gastrocnemius,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  obliquely  (Fig. 
239),  2  lbs.  10  oz.,  and  10*4  per  cent  Hence  we  see  that  the  force 
of  counterpoise  increases  as  the  corresponding  length  of  extension 
decreases.  These  relations  are  explained  by  the  disturbing  e£foct8  of 
the  latter.  The  burden  which  produced  the  state  of  counterpoise  was 
from  30  to  32  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  the  hyo^oesus  or  sarto- 
rius :  and  47  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

1361.  It  results  frt)m  the  examples  already  adduced  (§  1356),  that  the 
weight  and  the  amount  of  shortening  have  no  simple  inverse  ratio  to 
each  other.  The  former  may  be  greatly  increased,  while  the  latter  is 
less  decreased.  Enormous  weights  still  allow  of  minute  contractions. 
So  that,  by  taking  a  minimum  of  shortening,  we  get  a  correqxmding 
maximum  of  force.  Where  the  former  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  dis- 
missed without  any  appreciable  error,  it  presents  this  advantage : — that 
the  force  need  not  be  previously  reduced  to  an  uncertain  transverse 
section,  but  to  units  of  weight;  so  that  it  can  be  directly  compared  with 
the  wei^t  of  the  active  muscle. 

1362.  We  may  assume  *004  inches  to  be  the  minimum  contraction  of 
the  frog's  muscle  made  use  of  in  such  experiments, — an  estimate  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  -^th — |rd  per  cent  of  its  length.  Under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  it  was  found  that  a  square  line  of  the  hyo- 
glossus overcame  a  weight  of  2427-3,  and  the  same  unit  of  sartorius 
3874*1,  grains.  In  the  first  case,  the  weight  raised  amounted  to  1092 
times  as  much  as  the  muscular  mass,  and  1216  times  in  the  last  Under 
the  most  &vourable  circumstances,  the  gastrocnemius  raised  more  than 
2800  times  its  own  weight  And  if  we  consider  that  such  powerful 
traction  greatly  damages  the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  especially  of 
those  with  straight  fibres,  it  will  follow  that  even  these  extraordinary 
quantities  are  rather  too  small  than  too  large. 

1363.  Other  observations  will  but  confirm  this  conclusion.  Thus,  if 
we  make  use  of  an  apparatus^)  in  which  the  artificial  extension  pro- 
duced by  the  weight  is  avoided,  and  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  is  allowed 
to  act  with  its  natural  mode  of  attachment,  we  find  that  it  can  raise  from 
16  to  1 7  thousand  times  its  own  weight  through  a  ininute  distance.  Here 
a  square  line  of  transverse  section  corresponds  to  fix>m  4^rd  to  5^th 
pounds,  and  horn  '1  to  *3  per  cent  of  shortening.  And  since  these 
muscles  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  animal's  body,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  efiect  was  always  less  than  what  they  would  have 
accomplished  in  the  living  animal. 
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1364.  If  the  amounts  of  shortening  and  the  weights  had  a  simple 
inverse  proportion  to  each  other,  the  effective  action  (§  1347)  would 
always  remain  the  same.  But  we  have  already  seen  (§  1361)  that  the 
wei^ts  increase  more  than  the  lengths  decrease.  It  is  true  that  a 
muscle  which  only  sustains  small  weights  contracts  more  strongly.  But 
the  greater  decrease  of  length  is  incapable  of  compensating  the  diminu- 
tion of  weight  beyond  a  certain  Umit  Hence  the  maTimum  of  effective 
action  will  coincide,  neither  with  that  of  the  shortening,  nor  with  that 
of  the  weight,  but  with  a  certain  mean  of  both.  For  instance,  the 
hyoglossus  of  a  frog  exhibited  the  foUowing  results  : — 


Weiglitolii 

Extenakm  in 

Elerationin 

Bibetingnini 

gniiu. 

inches. 

inehea. 

to  an  inch. 

30-89 

1-33 

1-02 

202-4 

154-44 

1-59 

•72 

717-9 

806-88 

1-75 

•068 

125-5 

463-32 

1-87 

•024 

70-6 

61776 

1-91 

•012 

47-1 

772-20 

1-95 

•078 

39-2 

926-64 

1-99 

•039 

235 

So  that  the  maTimum  of  effect  coincides,  neither  with  the  maximum 
contraction  of  1*02  inches,  nor  yet  with  the  maximum  weight  of  926 
grains,  but  with  one  of  the  intervening  observations,  which  offers  a 
weight  of  ld4  grains,  and  a  height  of  ^72  inch.  At  the  same  time  we 
see  that  the  heaviest  weights  give  the  smallest  results  when  reduced  to 
a  dynamic  unit. 

1365.  The  same  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  our  own  actions. 
It  is  true  that  we  can  raise  a  heavy  weight  through  a  small  space  during 
a  short  time ;  but  &tigue  renders  it  impossible  to  continue  or  repeat 
such  a  task.  In  order  to  use  the  muscular  force  of  an  animal  most  effeo* 
tively,  we  select  moderate  weights,  sudi  as  will  not  produce  too  great 
exhaustion.  This  not  only  enables  us  to  obtain  the  greatest  dynamic 
effect,  but  also  allows  of  the  action  being  prolonged  for  many  days  with 
out  permanent  exhaustion. 

1366.  Under  abnormal  circumstances^  the  convulsive  contraction  of 
muscles  sometimes  ruptures  the  strongest  tendons  (§  50).  And  even 
ordinaiy  muscular  actions  presuppose  very  considerable  foroa  But  the 
efiects  accomplished  are  far  short  of  the  maxima  which  we  have  found 
in  the  dead  muscles  (§  1362,  et  seq,).  This  difference  depends  upon  two 
causes.  Even  the  contraction  made  use  of  to  overcome  heavy  wei^ts 
never  rises  to  the  artificial  maxima  which  are  produced  by  the  rapid 
shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine ;  for  these  would  exhaust  irrita- 
bility much  too  rapidly.  Besides  this,  most  muscles  act  under  circum- 
stances which  waste  a  good  deal  of  their  power  (§  1314)  in  obliquity 
of  attachment,  or  in  un&vorable  leverage. 
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1367.  Both  the  shapeliness  and  use  of  the  muscles  require  many  of 
the  fibres  to  be  fixed  obliquely  to  their  tendons  or  aponeuroses.  This 
statement  also  applies  to  the  attachment  of  tendons  to  the  bones  and 
other  passive  organs  of  locomotion.  And  not  only  is  a  great  amount 
of  force  thus  lost,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  un&vourable  leverages  are 
selected. 

1368.  We  have  seen  (§1313)  that  levers  of  the  third  kind— m  which  the 
force  acts  upon  the  shorter,  and  the  weight  upon  the  longer,  arm — imply 
the  greatest  exertion  of  force;  while  those  of  the  second  kind — in  which 
the  contrary  obtains — require  much  less.     It  might  thence  be  supposed 

Fio.  240. 


that  Nature  would  everywhere  make  use  of  this  latter  advantage.  But 
an  examination  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  will  show  that  the  levers  in 
which  force  is  thus  fisivoured  occur  less  firequently  than  those  in  which  it 
meets  with  greater  difficulties.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  evident  from 
the  study  of  a  single  example. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fore-arm  and  extended  hand  lies  at  about 
|ths  of  the  distance  from  the  elbow-joint  towards  the  point  of  the  middle 
finger.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  holda  a  weight  {w,  Fig.  240)  in 
his  flattened  hand.  The  centre  of  gravity  common  to  the  weight,  the 
hand,  and  the  fore-arm,  then  lies  at  d;  so  that  when  the  fore-arm  moves 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  in  the  elbow-joint,  around  the 
centre  a,  that  arm  of  the  lever  which  corresponds  to  the  weight  (§1313) 
amounts  to  c^  a.  But  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  (/,  Fig.  236,  p. 
398)  which  bends  (and,  in  our  example,  raises,)  the  fore-cmn  is  attached 
aib:  so  that  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever,  a  h,  corresponds  to  the  force. 
Hence  the  effect  is  reduced  to  the  quotient  of  a  6  divided  by  a  d 
(§  1313). 

1369.  The  diagram  (Fig.  241)  will  at  once  explain  the  reason  of  this. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  muscles  or  the  force  belonged  to  the  longer  arm 
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a  Cy  and  the  passive  organs  of  locomotion  or  the  weight  to  the  shorter 
one  6  c,  very  unsuitable  forms  and  arrangements  would  result  And 
since  the  arc  produced  by  the  contraction  of  muscles  is  determined  by 
the  shortening  of  their  fibres,  they  would  have  to  contract  to  an  amount 

Fio.241. 


corresponding  with  the  Jonger  line  ad,  iq  order  that  the  ccjutre  of 
gravity  of  the  weight  should  describe  the  smaller  arc  6  ^.  Hence 
nature  selects  this  kind  of  lever  when  the  circumstance  just  mentioned 
allows  force  to  be  economized  without  any  disadvantage.  But  as  thi^ 
is  not  usually  the  case,  the  arm  6  0  is  made  that  of  thQ  power ;  with  an 
obvious  waste  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  force.  The  quantity  of 
this  (§  1363)  is,  however,  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  the  loss.  So  that 
a  muscular  contraction  which  only  acmounts  to  6^,  can  thus  give  rise  to 
the  more  extensive  movement  ad, 

1370.  From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  muscular  fibres  contain  a 
9ub6tanoe  which,  at  the  instant  of  its  shortonivig,  furnishes  a  powerful 
tractile  force.  Hence  large  quantities  of  force  may  be  sacrificed  to  thQ 
perfection  of  a  particular  arrangement  without  destroying  its  efficiency 
OS  an  apparatus  of  motion. 

1371.  General  Movements  of  Man, — We  have  already  seen  that  the 
cervical  musples  are  generally  required  to  keep  the  head  upright  (§  1335) ; 
and  the  dorsal,  to  preserve  the  extension  of  the  back  (§  1325).  Their 
aid  also  suffices  to  the  sitting  posting,  in  which  the  pelvis  furnishes  the 
immediate  basis  of  support.  But  that  of  standing  requires  additional 
muscular  actions.  The  l^gs  consist  of  a  series  of  pieces  united  to  each 
other;. and  hence  they  bend  of  themselves  when  any  weight  is  placed 
upon  them.  The  large  glutei  muscles,  which  occupy  the  outside  of  the 
pelvis  (^,.Fig.  231,  p.  394)  must  therefore  contract,  to  prevent  rotation 
at  the  h^joint;  and  the  extensors  of  the  leg  (§  1330),  to  hinder  flexion 
at  the  knee.  And  as  the  leg  (m.  Fig.  231)  cannot  be  spontaneously 
retained  perpendicular  .to  the  foot  (a,  Fig.  231)^  muscles  are  applied 
here  also  to  secure  the  necessary  solidity.  This  explains  why  a  person 
whose  muscles  are  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  paralyzed  by  abnormal  in- 
fluences, fitUs  together  in  a  h^p  when  the  support  of  the  body  is  thrown 
upon  his.  lower  extremities.  The  dead  body  will  obviously  present 
similar  phenomena. 

1372.  The  surfisuje  limited  by  the  two  soles  of  the  feet  forms  the  basis 
of  support  of  the  hupaan  body  in  the  standing  posture.     Consequently 
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the  body  only  fitUs,  when  the  perpendicular  line  of  gravity  (§  1316)  drop* 
beyond  these  limits  (§  1318).  When  a  person  raises  one  leg^  the  sm&oe 
of  support  is  diminished  by  more  thaa  half  its  breadth;  since  it  now 
consists  of  the  sole  of  one  foot  only,  while  it  was  formerly  the  sozfrces  of 
both  feet»  together  with  the  variable  space  left  between  them.  And,  in 
order  that  he  should  not  ML,  he  must  bend  the  upper  part  of  the  trunlL 
towards  the  side  of  that  leg  on  which  he  stands;  otherwise  the  unsup- 
ported half  of  the  body  preponderateef,  and  pulls  down  tiie  whole  towards 
its  side  (§  1320)*  And  this  change  of  posture  must  be  carried  so  fiir,  as 
to  allow  the  common  line  of  gravily  to  fisJl  upon  that  limited  snr&oe 
of  support  which  is  furnished  by  the  sole  of  one  foot 

1373.  These  conditions  are  easily  satisfied.  Indeed,  we  shall  Boon 
find  that  the  abilily  to  walk  and  run  depends  upon  sudi  adjustments. 
But  since  the  sur&oe  of  support  is  extremely  small,  and  the  mu8(dee 
which  keep  the  active  leg  extended  are  laden  with  at  least  twice  their 
former  weight,  the  attitude  of  standing  on  one  leg  can  only  be  maintained 
for  a  short  time.  Fatigue  produces  osclUations,  which  at  first  &voar 
counterpoise,  but  afterwards  fidling. 

1374.  In  a  person  possessing  only  one  leg;  we  find  a  second  disad- 
vantage. When  a  man  raises  one  of  his  two  feet,  he  can  hold  the  lower 
extremity  in  such  a  position,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body 
is  shifted  but  little  upwards.  But  where  the  thigh  has  been  amputated  in 
the  upper  third  of  its  length,  the  great  loss  of  substance  below  this  point 
has  considerably  raised  the  c^tre  of  gravity.  Thus  while  in  an  entire 
corpse  the  horizontal  plane  of  gravity  fisJls  between  the  navel  and  pubis^ 
it  is  raised  to  the  navel  by  the  removal  of  one  leg,  and  to  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  sternum  (e,  Fig.  231,  p.  394)  by  that  of  both.  Hence  in 
the  upright  attitude,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  maimed  person  will  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  uninjured  subject.  But  since,  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  a  body  fidls  over  more  easily,  the  fturther  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  removed  fix>m  the  basis  of  support,  a  one-legged  man  will  fiiU 
more  easily  than  a  person  who  is  standing  on  one  of  his  legs.  The 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  attitude  will  vary  with  the  shortness  of  the 
portion  of  limb  which  remains.  And  though,  in  spite  <^  this,  such 
persons  are  often  able  to  stand  alone  for  some  time,  still  we  must  not 
forget  how  greatly  habit  assists  them  in  discovering  the  necessary  oon^ 
pensative  attitudes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

1375.  In  man,  progression  chiefly  depends  upon  a  definite  and  altera 
nate  play  of  both  1^;  one  of  which  is  always  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  body,  while  the  other  is  moved  onwards.  Hence  the  former  is  called 
the  sustaining,  and  the  latter  the  progressive  or  swinging  limb.  In  the 
course  of  a  complete  or  double  step,  both  legs  take  up  these  functicms 
alternately. 

1376.  Supposing  the  right  lower  extremity  forms  the  column  of  sup- 
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poi%  the  pieces  of  bone  which  oompofle  it  will  have  the  attitude  repre* 
sented  hj  lm$  (Fig.  231,  p.  394) ;  while  the  left>  which  has  to  swing,  is 
placed  further  backwards.  This  now  raises  the  greater  part  of  its  sole 
fiom  the  ground,— or  as  it  is  usuaUj  expressed,  rolls  it  oS, — and  thus 
moves  fix>m  scnnewhere  about  tioopqr.  It  then  impinges  against  the 
sur&oe  of  support  only  by  the  toes  and  the  ball  of  tiie  foot,  and  thus 
acquires  a  greater  length,  which,  althou^  diminished  by  a  simultaneous 
flexion  of  the  knee-joint  (over  n),  still  always  suffices  to  push  the  left  half 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  somewhat  forward,  while  it  allows  the  right 
to  remain  to  a  certain  extent  behind  it  If  the  left  leg;  which  hangs 
like  a  pendulum  from  the  hip-joint,  now  swung  forwards,  its  length 
would  soon  make  it  strike  against  the  ground.  Hence  a  flexion  of  the 
knee  and  hip-joints  shortens  its  straight  lengths  When  it  has  com- 
pleted its  swing,  it  is  extended  so  as  to  reach  the  ground,  on  which 
it  treads  by  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot,  t ,  to  take  henceforth  the  part  of 
the  sustaining  limb.  But  the  arc  through  which  it  has  swung  has 
caused  it  to  precede  the  other  1^  so  that  the  latter  now  forms  the  limb 
of  progression. 

1377.  From  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  §  1371,  it  follows  that  the 
sustaining  extremity  must  be  extended  so  as  to  form  a  column.  The 
straight  line  formed  by  the  thigh  and  leg  {I  and  m,  Fig.  231,  p.  394),  is 
inclined  badLwards  so  long  as  the  progressive  leg  remains  behind,  and 
forwards  after  it  has  advanced.  Its  upright  posture  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  swing  of  the  advancing  limb. 

1378.  If  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
supported  in  the  course  of  a  double  step,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  succes- 
sively sustained,  (1.)  by  both  legs  with  a  gradual  predominance  of  the  first 
supporting  leg;  (2.)  by  the  first  supporting  limb  alone,  while  the  second 
one  swings;  (3.)  by  both  1^  again;  and  (4.)  by  the  second  supporting 
leg,  while  the  first  steps  forwards.  But  since  both  feet  co-operate  in 
the  act  of  standing,  1  and  3  form  the  instants  of  standing,  and  2  and  4 
those  of  progression  strictly  so  called.  Hence,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  a  person  will  advance  more  slowly,  the  more  1  and  3  predomi- 
nate. While  if  the  times  occupied  by  1  and  3  are  diminished  almost  to 
nothing  we  get  movements  of  progression  which  approximate  to  those  of 
running. 

1379.  The  vekxnty  of  progression  may  be  diminished  not  merely  by 
prolonging  the  times  of  standing,  but  also  by  other  means.  I^  for 
instance,  the  progressive  leg  swings  further  forwards  than  where  it  is 
subsequently  deposited  on  the  ground,  a  certain  amount  of  time  is  lost  in 
itB  backward  swing.  Henoe  those  methods  of  walking  in  which  this 
occurs  are  not  the  most  advantageous.  Or  if  a  person  sinks  into  soft 
ground  at  every  step,  the  necessary  raising  of  the  body  leads  to  another 
loss  of  time.   From  similar  reasons,  persons  who  limp  advance  but  slowly. 
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In  such  abnormal  cases  curved  or  slow  movements  of  the  progressive 
leg  are  sometimes  associated. 

1380.  The  act  of  running  consists  in  an  imion  of  the  movements  of 
rapid  walking  with  those  of  leaping.  The  body  of  the  walker  is  always 
supported  on  one  or  both  legs.  .  The  leaps  which  are  connected  with  the 
act  of  running  form  intervals  of  time,  diiring  which  the  entire  body  is  fi;iee 
in  the  air.  It  therefore  oscillates  greatly  in  the  vertical  direction.  If  the 
instants  of  leaping  are  diminished  as  much  as  possible,  we  get  a  rapid 
run,  the  steps  of  which  are  sh<»*ter  than  those  of  the  leaping  run.  In 
this  case  the  supporting  leg  loses  as  little  time  as  possible  in  its  action, 
and  prepares  beforehand  for  its  swing. 

1381.  The  leg,  which  is  held  &st  in  the  hip-joint  by  the  external  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  (§  96),  may  be  regarded  as  a  pendulimi  suspended 
thence,  and  having  a  swing  the  duration  of  which  is  determined  by  its 
length.  It  was  found  by  W.  and  Ed.  Weber,  that  the  time  required  for 
a  single  step  in  the  quickest  possible  walking  almost  exactly  correq>onded 
with  that  of  half  a  pendulum  vibraticm  of  the  leg;  amounting  on  an 
average  to  '357,  while  the  latter  was  *3d3,  seconds.  A  slower  walk  of 
course  gives  greater  amounts  of  time.  According  to  Weber,  in  .the  act 
of  running  they  are  also  increased;  and  more  by  the  leaping,  than  by 
the  rapid,  run. 

1382.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  elastic  rod  planted  upon  the  ground  e/ 
(Fig.  242),  has  been  bent  into  the  shape  bed,  either  by  a  weight  a,  or  by 

any  other  force.     On  removing  a  there  will  be  an 

Fio. 242.        elastic  reaction  (§ 51)  of  the  particles  o£  bed,  which 

^^  wiU  act  through  d  upon  the  groimd  ef  with  the  same 

^^^^  amount  of  pressure  a  that  was  formerly  exerted.     But 

.  since  the  immovable  ground  reacts  with  a  force  eqiial 

L        to  that  which  strikes  it,  the  rod  bed  springs  up,  as 

I  soon  as  these  reactions  overcome  its  gravity.      Its 

'  gravity  subsequently  causes  it  to  Ml  back,  like  any 

f  other  propelled  body  on  the  loss  of  its  active  projectile 

force. 

1383.  The  act  of  leaping  depends  on  phenomena  which  are  essentially 
the  same.  However  various  its  several  movements,  they  all  coincide 
in  the  fact,  that  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  one  or  both  legs  is  flexed, 
and  then  suddenly  extended.  Here  the  rapid  and  powerful  straightening 
of  curves  exerts  an  influence  similar  to  the  elastic  reaction  of  a  curved 
rod  (6  e  d,  Fig.  242).  And  what  has  already  been  stated  explains  why  a 
man  easily  springs  from  the  solid  ground,  and  even  more  forcibly  from 
a  stretched  elastic  rope.  A  previous  run  furnishes  an  ultimate  velocity, 
which  is  capable  of  assisting  to  maintain  the  impulse  of  the  leap  that 
immediately  follows  In  all  these  cases,  the  arms  may  be  used  as  regu* 
lating  pendulums  (§  1326). 
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1384.  In  creeping  and  climbing,  the  movements  of  progression  are 
assisted  by  the  upper  extremities.  Here  the  limbs  are  used  in  a  way 
which  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the  four-footed  animals.  In  creeping, 
we  seek  to  advance  along  a  more  or  less  horizontal  sur&ce ;  and  in 
climbing,  up  a  perpendicular  or  steep  ona  In  both,  we  first  fix  the 
arms,  and  then  draw  the  rest  of  the  body  after  them*  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  legs  form  the  means  of  attachment,  while  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  propelled  forwards. 

1385.  The  act  of  swimming  depends  upon  the  resistance  which  water 
furnishes  when  it  is  powerfully  struck  without  being  displaced  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  Here  again  progression  is  based  upon  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  the  act  of  leaping.  The  sudden  extension 
which  follows  flexion,  and  the  rotation  of  the  arms  in  a  curve  backwards, 
act  like  oars,  which,  striking  the  water  with  their  broad  surface,  make 
the  boat  itself  move  forwards  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  just  as  an 
oar  ought  to  be  feathered — t.  e.  brought  back  edgewise,  so  as  not  to  cause 
an  equal  counter-movement — so  the  arms  of  the  swimmer  are  brought 
forward  again,  bent  against  each  other  so  iEis  to  occupy  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space.  Since  even  after  deep  inspiration,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
human  subject  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  water  (§  41),  small  nata- 
tory movements  are.  required  as  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is 
under  water. 

1386.  Most  of  our  fresh-water  fishes  use  the  tail  as  a  kind  of  steering 
oar.  Here  the  stroke  upon  one  side  urges  the  animal  forwards  and 
towards  the  opposite  one.  Rapid  successive  strokes  on  each  side  alter- 
nately may  produce  a  more  rectilineal  movement  forwards.  But  they 
often  give  rise  to  small  lateral  deviations  or  a  zigzag  path.  The  other 
fins  rarely  afford  more  than  i^  subordinate  help  to  the  movements  pro- 
duced by  the  tail.  The  gases  contained  in  the  air-bladder  improve  the 
mechanical  momenta  of  the  whole  fish,  as  well  as  the  mutual  relations 
of  its  anterior  and  posterior  parts. 

1387.  The  act  of  flight  is  essentially  a  swimming  in  the  elastic  fluid 
medium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  body  of  the  bird  is  pervaded  by  many 
sacs,  which  are  filled  with  gases  and  which,  proceeding  from  the  lungs, 
even  penetrate  the  interior  of  many  of  the  bones.  Since  these  parts  there- 
fore contam  warm  air,  the  specific  ^vity  of  the  whole  animal  is  much 
less  than  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  replaced  by  liquids  or  solida 
But  even  were  the  air-sacs  absent  from  the  bones,  their  cavities  would 
be  filled  with  vapour  where  they  contain  no  &t.  Hence  the  large  cavi- 
tary bones  of  the  bird's  skeleton  greatly  lighten  its  body,  while  the  air- 
sacs  which  occur  in  many  of  them  do  not  do  so.  The  act  of  flight 
itself  is  accomplished,  not  by  them,  but  by  vigorous  strokes  of  the  broad 
expanded  wings,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  many 
animals  which  possess  the  power  of  flight  poeseias  neither  air-sacs  nor 
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any  structure  which  can  be  compared  to  them.  And  even  the  larger  sacs 
may  be  opened  without  destroying  the  ability  to  fly.  And  however 
obscure  the  function  of  these  organs,  still  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
their  use  is  more  closely  related  to  respiration  than  to  flight.  Prechtl 
supposes  that  the  air  which  they  contain  recedes  towards  the  lungs,  and 
thus  assists  in  ensuring  the  continuance  of  respiration  under  many  unfa- 
vourable circumstances, — such  as  prolonged  singing,  diving  imder  water, 
or  flight  in  the  rarefied  air  of  the  higher  regions.  This  observer  further 
ooi\jectures  that,  when  greatly  distended  with  air,  they  may  serve  as  fulcra 
for  the  action  of  the  neighbouring  muscles. 

1388.  AcUans  of  Man  cw  a  machine. — ^The  action  of  the  muscles 
famishes  a  certain  force  of  pressure  or  traction,  which  is  capable  of 
acting  on  foreign  substances,  or  on  the  tissues  of  the  body  itself  Fear 
technical  piurpoees,  attempts  have  fi:iequenti.y  been  made  to  determine 
certain  averages  of  the  strength  of  man  and  animals,  and  to  discov^, 
by  the  aid  of  a  mathematical  analysis,  rules  which  may  be  applied  to 
practice. 

1389.  Begnier's  dynamometer, — ^which  is  often  used  to  determine  Uie 
maximum  pressure  of  the  human  hands,  or  the  force  of  draught  pos- 
sessed by  beasts  of  burden— consists  of  the  spring  balance  represented  in 
Fig.  243.    The  anterior  plate  which  covers  it  has  been  purposely  omitted 


Fio.243. 


from  the  woodcut  in  order  to  allow  an  easier  inspection  of  the  whole. 
When  the  two  hands  press  together  the  elastic  spring  plates,  a  c  and  b  d, 
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the  angular  lever  ghih  pushes  the  index  I m  through  a  corresponding 
arc,  which  is  given  on  the  scale  e.  And  if  this  is  also  graduated  with 
units  of  weight  for  each  degree,  we  may  at  once  read  off  the  number  sought. 

1390.  The  little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on  most  spring  balances, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  result  upon  the  skilfiilness  of  the  grasp,  the 
suitableness  of  the  muscular  movements,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  im- 
pulse, make  the  results  of  these  experiments  but  very  approximative 
and  variabla  Besides  this,  it  is  evident  that  they  only  exhibit  the 
maximum  of  an  instantaneous  effort. 

1391.  According  to  Quetelet,  an  adult  man  can  exert  a  pressure  of 
about  ^Q  to  991bs.  with  his  right  hand,  from  57  to  901bs.  with  his  left 
hand,  and  from  123  to  196  with  both.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
women  can  exert  a  pressure  of  48  to  55,  42  to  48,  and  99  to  llOlbs. 
respectively. 

1392.  In  order  to  determine  the  tractile  force  of  man,  which  is 
greatly  affected  by  extension  of  the  trunk,  we  make  use  of  the 
arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  244.     The 

man  treads  upon  a  fixed  iron  plate  a  5  c, 
from  which  proceeds  a  staff  provided  with 
hooks.  One  of  these  receives  the  curved 
part  of  the  dynamometer  a  c,  (Fig.  243). 
The  second  curved  segment  b  d,  (Fig.  243) 
hangs  from  the  draught-hook^/,  (Fig.  244). 
Hence  the  action  here  takes  place  in  the 
direction  a  h,  (Fig.  243).  The  index  I  n 
gives  the  corresponding  amount  of  force  on 
the  second  scale,  /.  In  order  to  find  the 
tractile  force  of  a  horse,  the  dynamometer 
is  similarly  interposed  between  the  traces 
and  the  waggon. 

1393.  According  to  Quetelet,  an  adult 
man  averages  205  to  3421bs.  in  this  way, 
and  the  female  130  to  170.  Forbes  ob- 
tained much  higher  numbers  for  strong 
men  of  various  provinces  of  Great  Britain ; 
Englishmen  from  20  to  25  years  of  age 

gave  366  to  3841be.,  Scotchmen  373  to  404,  and  Irishmen  397  to 
4131bs. 

1394.  From  experiments  made  at  Bern  it  resulted  that  poweHul 
men  addicted  to  gynmastics  nosed  with  both  hands  a  weight  of  3641bs. 
about  2  feet  in  height 

1  395.  Even  a  person  walking  unladen  exerts  himself  to  a  certain 
extent,  since  he  sustains  the  weight  of  his  own  body  for  a  certain 
distance  at  some  definite  average  velocity.     Let  us  suppose  that  he 
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weighs  1321b&;  and  makes  125  steps,  of  31 '5  inches,  in  the  minute. 
His  veloeity  per  second  will  thus  amount  to  125x31*5-^-60=65*6 
inches.  This  makes  about  236160  inches,  or  3|  miles,  in  the  hour.  If 
he  can  continue  this  movement  about  eight  hours  per  day,  it  wiU  give 
a  daily  result  of  132x3-75x8=39601bs.  for  one  mile.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  French  engineers  estimate  the  ordinaiy  result  at 
4826-25  of  these  dynamic  units. 

1396.  When  a  person  has  to  carry  a  burden,  it,  and  the  £itigue  which 
it  causes,  consume  a  part  of  the  velocity  and  effective  action.  For 
instance,  according  to  Morin,  a  man  who  carries  a  weight  of  SS^lbe.  on 
his  back,  presents  a  velocity  of  29*53  inches  per  second.  If  he  works 
seven  hours  daily,  we  get  a  result  of  88*25x29*53x60x60x7=: 
5953248.T-12-5-3.T-1760=1036*51ba  for  a  mile.  But  smce  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  1321be.,  the  effective  action  will  be  (132+88*25)  x  29*53  x 
3600  X7.T-63360*  =2586  of  these  dynamic  imite,  if  the  burden  be 
borne  during  the  whole  period  of  movement.  Hence  we  only  obtain 
an  effect  equal  to  about  half  that  of  the  unburdened  labourer.  And, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  it  will  be  less  in  ascending  a  mountain 
or  a  flight  of  steps,  than  on  level  ground. 

1397.  The  maximum  of  exertion  may  effect  extraordinary  results  for 
short  periods  of  time.  For  instance,  while  the  ordinaiy  militaiy  step  ex- 
hibits a  velocity  of  somewhat  less  than  39  inches  per  second,  swift  runners 
can  accomplish  fix>m  5  to  9  times  this  speed,  so  as  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
cavalry  trot  or  gallop.  The  latter  maximum  velocity  was  ofifered  by 
West,  but  was  not  sustained  for  an  entire  minute.  In  like  manner,  a 
strong  man  can  raise  a  burden  of  330  to  440 lbs.  for  a  veiy  short  space 
of  time.  But  the  exhaustion  which  renders  a  frequent  repetition  of  this 
impossible  prevents  great  effective  results  from  being  thus  distributed 
over  wider  periods  of  time. 

1398.  It  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  estimate,  in  dynamic  units, 
the  average  results  of  the  different  kinds  of  work.  These  are  divisible 
into  two  chief  classes— one,  in  which  the  results  consist  in  a  horizontal 
movement;  and  another,  where  it  is  a  perpendicular  lifting.  For  in- 
stance, a  labourer  who  carries  143*41bs.  on  his  back  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  returns  empty-handed,  represents  an  horizontal  effective 
action  of  960*5 lbs.  for  one  mile,  during  a  working-day  of  six  hours: 
while  a  man  who  lifts  39*7  lbs.  by  means  of  a  pulley,  and  allows  the 
cord  to  fall  back  again,  represents  a  perpendicular  effect  of  106*451bB. 
for  a  mile  during  the  same  period.  But  the  great  dififerences  in  the 
statements  of  different  engineers  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  estimates 
which  we  here  start  from  are  themselves  subject  to  many  variations, 
and  are  in  many  cases  deduced  from  incorrect  presumptions^ 

*  The  number  of  inches  in  a  mile. 
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1399.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the  formulsa  by  ^hich  it  has 
been  attempted  to  determine  the  force  ot  labourers  in  particular  cases. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  Gerstner  is  that  most  frequently  made  nae  of. 
Here  the  quotient  of  the  actual  and  average  velocity  is  subtracted 
from  2;  as  is  also  the  quotient  of  the  times  occupied  by  the  work. 
The  product  of  these  two  magnitudes  is  multiplied  by  the  medium  force 
in  order  to  obtain  the  power  for  the  particular  case.*  This  method 
presupposes  that  the  weights  and  the  velocity  of  average  effects  rise 
and  fall  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other.  But  the  accuracy  of  such 
a  theory  may  be  doubted  on  physiological  grounds  (§  1364). 

*  Thus  snppoting  a  burden  of  30  lbs.,  carried  15  miles  in  8  hours,  to  be  a  fiiir  day^  work, 
a  man  only  walking  10  miles  in  that  time  could  sustain  (=:  30  X  (2  —  4^)  x  (2  —  f )  =) 
40  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  to  increase  his  speed  so  as  to  accomplish  the  15  miles 
in  6  hours,  the  burden  ought  to  be  reduced  from  30  to  (30  x  (2 — ^)  X  (2  — 1)=:) 
20  lbs.— Editor. 
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VOICE. 


1400.  Those  vibrations  (§  157)  of  ponderable  matter  which  exceed  a 
certain  minimum  of  strength,  and  propagate  themselves  to  the  ear,  evoke 
corresponding  sensations  of  sound.  A  single  powerful  concussion  gives 
rise  to  a  sound;  an  irregular  repetition  of  impulses  to  a  noise;  and  their 
rhythmical  recurrence,  to  a  musical  sound. 

1401.  Two  kinds  of  sonorous  undulations  are  met  with:  curved  and 
molecular  waves.    Let  us  imagine  a  h,  Fig.  245,  to  be  a  string  Bastened 

Fio.  245. 


at  both  ends,  and  occupying,  when  in  a  state  of  equipoise,  the  position 
a/dg  ^*  If  we  take  hold  of  it  at  d,  pull  it  towards  cf  ,  and  then  resign  it 
to  the  operation  of  its  own  elasticity,  it  swings  back  towards  adb.  The 
velocity  thus  attained  then  drives  it  towards  the  opposite  side  as  fiur  as  d". 
It  then  returns  again,  and  repeats  these  curved  undulations^  but  with 
constantly  diminished  extents  or  widths  of  vibration,  d  d'*,  owing  to  the 
constant  loss  of  active  force  by  the  communication  of  impulses  to  neigh- 
bouring bodies.  When  this  is  altogether  lost,  the  string  rests  in  its  posi- 
tion of  equipoise,  afdg  h.  But  the  formation  of  sound  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  movements  lose  the  requisite  strength  and  velocity. 

1402.  The  compressive  elasticity  of  the  air  (§  67)  firequently  leads  to 
molecular  undulations,  in  which  particular  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  alternately  rarefied  and  condensed.  For  example,  on  blowing  into 
a  tube  which  is  open  at  both  ends  the  gas  present  in  the  middle  is 

Fig.  246. 


at  a  particular  moment  condensed,  while  that  at  both  ends  is  rarefied,  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  246.     Subsequently  the  reverse  obtains,  as  shown  by 
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Fig.  247:  %,e.  the  greatest  rarefaction  is  at  the  middle,  and  the  condensa- 
tion at  the  ends. 

Fig.  247. 


1403.  The  height  of  the  note  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  occur  in  an  unit  of  time  ;  for  instance,  in  a  second.  If  we 
regard  as  unity  the  number  of  vibrations  which  correspond  to  the  lowest 
note,  the  whole  octave  will  be  as  follows : — 
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Hence  the  next  highest  octave  has  twice,  the  third,  «,  1^,  and  the  fifth 
g,  \\  times,  as  many  vibrations  as  the  lowest  note.  The  intensity  of 
the  musical  sound  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  vibration  (§  1401). 
Its  peculiar  character  or  "  timbre"  is  connected  with  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  the  vibrating  substances,  and  is  as  yet  unexplained 

1404.  The  formation  of  sound  in  stringed  instruments  depends  upon 
the  vibrations  of  stretched  elastic  cords;  and  in  the  different  tubular 
instruments,  upon  the  concussions  of  the  columns  of  air  which  they  con- 
tain. In  both,  the  height  of  the  sound  is  essentially  determined  by  the 
amount  of  tension,  and  the  length  of  the  active  substances.  The  tongue 
of  an  instrument  is  a  lamina  which  is  partially  fixed,  but  has  a  free 
segment  that  can  be  made  to  vibrate  by  an  external  impulse.  The 
metal  plate  I Z,  Fig.  248,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  opening 
abed,  repeatedly  approaches  and  recedes  from  this  aperture,  when  a 


Fio.  248. 


Fio.  249. 


6        " 


ciurent  of  air  is  forced  through  it  If  we  fix  two  pieces  of  India  rubber, 
or  two  elastic  animal  membranes,  over  the  orifice  of  a  tube,  so  that  there 
remains  a  small  fissure  between  them  (Fig.  249),  blowing  into  the  tube 
causes  these  tongues  to  give  out  musical  sounds.  The  application  of  a 
second  tube   over  them  produces  a  column  of  air  which  can  greatly 
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modify  the  results.     The  pipes  of  an  organ  are  the  best  illustration  of 
such  musical  instruments. 

1405.  The  vocal  organ  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  may  be  best 
compared  with  a  tongued  instrument  The  larynx,  which  is  represented 
from  the  front  in  Fig.  250,  and  frx>m  the  side  in  Fig.  251,  is  chiefly  formed 
by  the  cricoid  a,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  b  (Figs.  250,  1,  2).  They 
represent  the  box  in  which  the  tongues  are  fixed.     If  the  larynx  be 

Fio.  250  Fig.  251.  Fig.  252. 


regarded  frt)m  above,  as  seen  in  Fig.  252,  and  if  the  epiglottis  (which  is 
represented  by  cf  in  all  three  figures)  be  turned  outwards,  we  see  behind 
it  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  c  c,  which  are  placed  over  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  a.  We  may  further  observe  the  two  chief  tongues,  the  inferior 
or  proper  vocal  cords,  e  e,  which  extend  from  the  thyroid  cartilage,  6,  to 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  leave  between  them  a  fissure,  the  rima 
vocalis,  or  glottis.  This  leads  on  one  side  into  the  trachea,  which  lies 
below  the  larynx,  and  on  the  other  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  itself, 
which  communicates  with  the  pharynx  (g,  Fig.  68,  p.  125),  and  through 
it  with  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  (between  c  and  d.  Fig.  68)  and  nose  (a, 
Fig.  68).  Above  the  proper  vocal  cords,  e  e,  are  extended  two  folds,  the 
superior  or  ventricular  cords  //,  (Fig.  252),  which  are  further  from  each 
other  than  the  preceding.  The  depressions  internal  to  these  in  the  wood- 
cut are  called  the  ventricles  of  the  laiynx,  a  name  which  explains  that  of 
the  cords  themselves,//. 

1406.  Just  as  the  musician  tunes  his  instrument  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  tension  of  its  vibrating  strings,  so  something  like  this 
obtains  with  the  tongues  of  the  human  larynx.  Nature  has  placed  here 
a  series  of  small  muscles,  the  contraction  of  which  ib  capable  of  extending 
or  relaxing  the  vocal  cords.  Many  of  them  at  the  same  time  alter  the 
width  of  the  vocal  fissure.     We  shall  soon  see  that  it  is  this  arrangement 
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which  allows  of  singing  and  speaking,  and  enables  us  voluntarily  to  raise 
or  depress  the  sounds  of  the  voice.  The  human  being  is  thus  enabled 
to  tune  his  instrument  at  will. 

1407.  These  small  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  represented  of  their 
natural  size  in  Figs.  253  and  254.  The  crico-thyroidei  (6,  Fig.  253,  a, 
Fig.  254)  and  the  crico-arytenoidei  postici  (6,  Fig.  254)  extend  the 
vocal  cords  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  at  the  same  time  narrow 
the  glottis.  The  crico-arytenoidei  laterales  (c.  Fig.  254)  and  the  thyro- 
arytenoidei  (d,  Fig.  254)  rather  relax  the  vocal  cords.     The  oblique  and 

Fio.  253.  Fig.  254. 


transverse  fibres  of  the  arytenoideus  {e  and  fg.  Fig.  254)  close  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  glottis.  This  part  of  the  glottis  is  called  the  respiratory 
portion,  because  it  remains  open  during  ordinary  breathing,  but  is  closed 
during  the  exercise  of  the  voice  by  the  mutual  approximation  of  the 
vocal  corda  Hence  in  the  latter  case  there  remains  but  a  narrow  anterior 
fissure,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  vocal  glottis.  The  epiglottis  (ky 
Fig.  254)  forms  a  valve  which  can  be  brought  over  the  glottis  by  fine 
muscular  bundles  attached  at  h  and  t  (§  374). 

1408.  The  action  of  the  organ  of  voice,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  fixed 
into  the  upper  segment  of  the  trachea,  may  be  best  explained  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  pipe  of  an  organ.  Let  us  suppose  f^  Fig.  255,  to  be 
the  wind-tube  into  which  the  air  is  driven  from  below,  b  the  stopper  in 
which  is  placed  the  tongue  a,  and  t  the  body-tube.  We  will  now  place 
such  a  pipe  o  (Fig.  256)  in  the  wind-box,  c  c,  and  drive  in  air  from  the 
bellows,  ffp,  through  t  The  air  throws  the  tongue  a  (Fig.  255)  into  a 
state  of  vibration,  and  passes  out  in  undulating  movements  from  the 
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body-tube.  It  is  obvious  that  something  similar  occurs  in  the  organ  of 
voice.  The  lungs,  the  air  of  which  is  carried  upwards  in  the  bronchi, 
form  the  bellows ;  the  larynx  is  the  wind-box,  in  which  are  placed  the 
tongues  of  the  vocal  cords';  and  the  tissues  of  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and 
nose,  are  body-tubes  of  various  shape,  the  influence  of  which  is  diffused 
over  the  tongue-apparatus.  And  as  these  parts  were  independently  re- 
quisite for  nutrition,  respiration,  and  some  of  the  senses,  Nature  had 
only  to  interpose  the  vocal  box  of  the  larynx  in  some  fitting  situation 
between  th^  bellows  and  the  body-pieces,  to  form  a  musical  instrument 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  textures. 

Fig.  255.  Fio.  256.  Fig.  257. 


1409.  Many  Of  the  vocal  operations  may  be  verified  in  the  dead 
larynx.  For  this  purpose  we  may  either  fix  the  prepared  head  of  a 
corpse  as  represented  (after  Mueller)  in  Fig.  257,  or  may  cut  out  the 
larynx  alone.  A  thread,  «,  which  passes  over  a  roller  to  a  scale,  is  so 
applied  to  the  larynx  that  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  can  be  in- 
creased by  placing  a  greater  weight  in  the  scale.  We  thus  imitate  the 
action  of  the  muscles  (§  1406).  The  compressing  apparatus  seen  in  the 
wood-cut  brings  the  vocal  cords  nearer  to  each  other,  and  thus  produces 
the  requisite  diminution  in  the  width  of  the  vocal  fissure.  The  tube  at 
/  serves  to  convey  the  wind  which  throws  the  tongue-apparatus  into 
action.  By  making  use  of  the  heads  of  the  corresponding  animals,  we 
can  imitate  the  voice  of  man,  the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  grunting  of  the 
pig,  &c. 

1410.  When  the  glottis  is  too  widely  open,  we  get  a  more  or  less  in- 
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distinet  noise^  and  not  a  pure  sound.  The  latter  requires  a  certain  nar- 
rowness of  the  glottis.  This  explains  why  the  respiratory  part  is  closed, 
and  the  vocal  one  narrowed,  during  singing  and  speaking  aloud  (§  1407.) 

1411.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  height  of  the  notes  is 
raised  by  increasing  the  weight  which  extends  the  vocal  cords  in  the 
apparatus  represented  at  Fig.  257.  And  conversely,  the  artificial  relaxa- 
tion of  these  structures  gives  rise  to  lower  notes.  In  this  way  a  register 
of  about  three  octaves  may  be  produced.  And  even  after  all  the  parts 
which  lie  over  the  vocal  cords  (e  e,  Fig.  252)  have  been  removed,  these 
variations  of  sound  may  still  occur. 

1412.  The  strength  of  the  wind  injected  at  /  (Fig.  257)  produces 
two  effects.  It  makes  the  sound  more  powerM ;  and  thus  regulates  the 
transition  from  piano  through  crescendo  to  forte.  And  it  can  also  par- 
tially compensate  an  extension  of  the  vocal  cords.  For  instance, 
J.  Mueller  found  that  when  these  were  not  stretched  by  any  weight,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  injected  air  amoimted  to  1-97  inch  of  water,  JU  was 
produced ;  while  when  the  tension  was  six  times  as  great,  dis  was  sounded* 
And  conversely,  within  certain  limits  a  more  forcible  extension  of  the 
vocal  cords  requires  a  smaller  strength  of  wind  to  produce  a  note  of  the 
same  height  These  are  called  the  compensative  phenomena  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

1413.  In  the  living  animal,  the  lungs  which  drive  up  the  air  into  the 
tongue-work  of  the  vocal  cords,  may,  in  some  cases,  similarly  assist  to  de- 
termine the  height  of  the  sound.  But  it  is  the  vocal  cords  which 
essentially  determine  the  production  of  higher  or  lower  notes.  Their 
clang  or  timbre  is  very  different  This  property  of  the  sounds  produced 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  trachea 
and  the  bronchi,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  remaining  structures  of  the 
thorax  and  oigans  of  respiration. 

1414.  The  ordinary  vocal  soimds  are  produced  at  the  instant  of  expi- 
ration. Hence  the  stream  of  air  first  causes  the  tongue-work  to  vibrate 
from  below  upwards  (firom  k  towards  t,  Fig.  128,  p.  232).  It  always 
arrives  here  with  an  increased  pressure.  Cagniard  Latour  fixed  a  mano- 
meter (§  86)  into  a  tracheal  fistula  of  the  human  subject,  and  found 
that  vocal  sounds  of  medium  strength  gave  a  tension  of  *394  inch  of 
quicksilver  (compare  §  760).  More  powerful  sounds  would  obviously 
lead  to  greater  amounts  (§761). 

1415.  Expiration  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  voice.  During 
laughing,  crying,  yawning,  and  especially  during  sobbing  (§  755),  inspi- 
ration is  accompanied  by  loud  sounds.  This  hct  may  at  any  time  be 
verified  artificially. 

1416.  Experiments  on  the  dead  lar3mx  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

*  Cormponding  to  «  riM  from  F  iharp  to  D  tharp,  or  nine  temitonei. — EdUcr, 
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total  register  of  the  human  voice  can  be  produced  by  the  inferior  vocal 
cords  alone.    If  we  remove  the  whole  of  the  larynx  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  superior  or  ventricular  cords  and  their  nei^bouring  tissues,  and  if 
these  be  then  mutually  approximated,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  fissure  be- 
tween them,  they  may  give  rise  to  sounds  like  any  other  tongues  would  do. 
But  since  in  the  living  subject  they  are  further  from  each  other,  and  lie 
above  the  inferior  vocal  cords,  we  are  justii 
ever  produce  independent  sounds,  or  whet 
dusively  determine  the  height  of  a  note, 
to  prove  that,  in  some  mammals,  the  fiJsetl 
and  the  chest  voice  on  the  inferior,  cordf 
cords  had  been  cut  through  at  first  entiri 
days  after  were  again  able  to  mew :  while  i 
permanently  suppressed  this  vocal  act     D 
pain,  according  as  their  inferior  or  superior 
inefficient  The  destruction  of  both  led  to  a 
since  the  cats  whose  inferior  vocal  cords  I 
not  immediately  produce  falsetto  sounds,  w 
strong  suspicions  of  this  theory,  which  attri 
two  kinds  of  vocal  cords. 

1417.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  sts 

act  upon  the  clang  of  the  voice ;  or  whether  the  ventricles  themselves, 
which  render  the  vocal  cords  freer,  and  fiskcilitate  their  vibrations,  play  an 
important  part  in  this  I'espect  Mayer  and  Noeggerath  state  that  during 
the  highest  sounds,  the  human  epiglottis  lies  horizontally,  with  its  lateral 
margins  rolled  up.  Magendie  and  Biot  beUeve  that  it  permits  us  to 
swell  the  sound  without  raising  it.  In  this  case  it  would  act  like  the 
elastic  covering  of  Greni^,  which  is  sometimes  placed  over  the  tongue  of 
an  organ-pipe. 

1418.  The  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  the  nose  form,  as  it  were,  a  double 
or  bifid  tube,  which  assists  to  determine  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
clang.  This  proposition  is  confirmed  by  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  257,  with  those 
given  out  by  the  larynx  alone.  The  difference  between  the  ordinary  and 
the  nasal  voice  result  firom  the  manifold  use  which  may  be  made  of 
these  two  body-pieces. 

1419.  The  vocal  box  formed  by  the  larynx,  frequently  descends  during 
low  notes,  and  ascends  during  high  ones.  But  in  rare  exceptions  the 
reverse  of  this  may  obtain.  Finally,  in  many  cases  it  has  no  perceptible 
movement  of  any  kind.  Segond  agrees  with  Dutrochet  in  supposing 
that  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (t.  Fig.  71,  p.  127)  increases 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  when  the  lar3mx  rises  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  higher  notes. 

1420.  The  bass,  barytone,  tenor,  alto,  and  soprano  voices,  are  distin- 
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guished  from  each  other,  not  merely  by  the  height,  but  by  the  clang,  of 
their  notes.  Their  corresponding  heights  may  be  best  represented  by 
bringing  together  the  limits  usually  ascribed  to  the  kinds  of  voice  thus 
named.     We  then  obtain  as  follows  : — 

Fio.  258. 


E    a  A    f  c    a  f  f  c    c 

Baaa.  Barytone.  Tenor.  Alto.  Soprano, 

The  absent  semitones  form  stages  of  transition,  which  are  allotted  to 
one  note  or  another,  according  to  their  clang  and  intensity.  It  is  obvious 
that  many  of  the  notes  which  limit  the  different  ranges  may  be  given  in 
several  kinds  of  voice.     The  lowest  E  mentioned  above  corresponds  to 

165  vibrations  in  the  second,  and  the  highest  ^  to  2112  (§  1403). 

1421.  A  good  singing  voice  includes  about  2\  octaves.  But  distin- 
guished female  singers  are  able  to  bring  out  an  octave  more. 

1422.  Women  and  children  generally  move  in  higher  notes,  in  discant^ 
soprano,  or  alto ;  and  adult  males  in  lower  ones,  in  tenor,  barytone,  or 
bass.  The  period  of  puberty,  during  which  the  boy  ripens  into  a  man, 
and  the  girl  into  a  woman,  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  the  voice. 
About  this  time  the  voice,  which  previously  moved  in  higher  notes, 
breaks.  During  the  rapid  development  of  the  larynx,  the  voice  loses 
its  purity.  Its  notes  subsequently  become  more  resonant,  deep,  and 
powerful.  If  the  normal  process  of  development  is  destroyed,  morbid 
conditions  of  the  voice  are  subsequently  met  with.  Hence  men  whot^ie 
sexual  development  is  chocked  retain  a  delicate  voice.     The  high  notes 
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of  eunuchs  depend  upon  this  fact  And,  conversely,  women  with  an 
apparently  masculine  build  of  body  have  sometimes  a  deep  and  powerful 
barytone  voice.  In  old  age,  the  parts  lose  too  much  of  their  elasticity, 
and  hence  the  resonant  singing  voice  is  lost 

1423.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  lay  down  any  theory 
capable  of  explaining  the  different  methods  of  singing  with  the  chest-, 
fidsetto-,  and  head-voice;  or  with  the  clear  and  veiled  voice.  But 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  differences  of  the  chest-voice  and  fidsetto 
are  greatly  assisted  by  original  diameter,  and  voluntaiy  tension.  We 
may  conjecture  that,  in  the  higher  notes  of  the  head-voice,  the  vibrations 
are  limited  to  the  inner  mai^ns  of  the  vocal  cord& 

1424.  The  strong  current  of  air  which  occurs  in  the  act  of  screaming 
will  alone  tend  to  nuse  its  notes  (§  1412).  Whistling  and  whispering 
depend  upon  the  difficult  passage  of  masses  of  air  driven  violently 
through  narrow  fissures. 

1425.  The  glottis,  and  the  more  or  less  movable  pieces  of  the  double 
body-tube  formed  by  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  together  pro- 
duce the  various  sounds  of  speech  (§  1427).  But  all  these  structures  are 
present  in  the  higher  animals  as  well  as  in  man.  And  i(  in  spite  of 
this,  these  creatures  are  devoid  of  speech,  the  fact  does  not  depend  upon 
mere  minor  peculiarities  of  the  movable  parts  of  their  vocal  organs.  The 
chief  cause  rather  lies  in  the  lesser  development  of  their  nervous  system. 
It  is  not  merely  the  thoughts  of  the  himian  mind  which  are  betrayed  by 
the  conventional  sounds  of  speech.  We  might  rather  say  that  the  mind, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  nervous  substance  which  are  linked  with  it, 
constitute  the  only  material  way  of  sufficiently  expressing  the  B6n8ati<»i& 
The  imperfect  speech  of  cretins  and  other  imbeciles,  or  of  patients 
who  have  undergone  apoplectic  seizures,  is  intimately  connected  with 
these  circumstances. 

1426.  Hitherto  the  attempt  to  determine  how  the  various  articulate 
soimds  are  produced  ^  has  only  been  made  experimentally.  Extraor- 
dinaiy  patience  has  succeeded  in  constructing  speaking  machines,  which 
deserve  all  possible  acknowledgment  from  physiologists.  The  automaton 
recently  prepared  by  Faber,  and  exhibited  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  North  America,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
of  all.  Apart  from  the  unnatural  and  unpleasant  clang  of  its  voice,  the 
figure  speaks  quickly  and  plainly  in  various  languages,  when  the  corre- 
sponding keys  are  played  upon.  Its  singing  voice  includes  12  notes  (from 
Be  to  Za),  which  sound  very  well  when  accompanied  by  a  small  oi^gan. 

Here  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  notes  is  produced  by  vaiying 
the  width  of  the  glottis,  and  not  by  altering  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  opinion — formerly  uni- 
versal, and  now  exploded — ^that  the  height  of  the  sounds  during  life  is 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  glottis  only. 
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1427.  The  vowels  are  the  only  sounds  the  origm  of  which  can  at 
present  be  followed  on  acoustic  principles.  Every  quick  repetition  of 
impulses  gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  a  voweL  When  one  string 
which  hums  in  low  notes  produces  u,  and  another  which  sounds  in 
higher  notes  i,  the  dififerenoe  of  the  impression  depends  upon  the  simple 
vibrations  and  the  height  of  the  note.  But  when  an  air-tube  is  placed 
before  a  tongue-work  the  conditions  are  more  complicated.  According 
to  Willis,  it  is  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  size  of  its  orifice  which 
determine  whether  i,  e,  a,  o,  or  1/  is  heard.  Here  the  height  of  the  note  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tongue,  while  the  nature  of 
the  vowel  is  determined  bj  the  height  of  the  note  which  the  tube  would 
give  as  an  open  pipe  (§  1402).  Hence  an  alteration  of  the  tongue  only 
affects  the  altitude  of  the  note,  and  does  not  change  the  voweL 

1428.  Many  questions  in  comparative  philology  may  be  explained  by 
a  physiological  examination  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  several  sounds 
made  use  of  in  the  different  languages  and  dialects.  This  means  of  phi- 
lological inquiry  has  been  made  less  use  of  than  it  deserves.  Every 
dialect  is  based  on  a  particular  adjustment,  a  special  education,  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  This  explains  why  certain  series  of  sounds  have  a 
peculiar  effect;  why  a  particular  foreign  language  is  more  easily  and 
perfectly  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  coimtry  than  of  another ;  or 
why  some  of  its  accents  sound  like  those  of  their  mother  tongue.  Such 
physiological  considerations  frequently  illustrate  the  destinies  undergone 
by  the  same  radical  word  in  the  course  of  time  or  in  different  allied  lan- 
guages ;  and  even  explain,  in  a  surprising  degree,  many  relations  of  quan- 
tity and  metre. 

1429.  Many  investigators  have  supposed  that  the  chief  means  adopted 
by  ventriloquists  consists  in  the  use  of  inspiratory  sounds  (§  1415). 
This  agrees  with  the  well-known  &ct,  that  the  notes  are  at  that  period 
higher,  and  that,  if  only  of  moderate  intensity,  they  appear  fiEU*ther  off. 
Many  ventriloquists  also  make  use  of  other  means  of  deception.  They 
cover  the  &ce  with  a  cloth,  in  order  that  no  play  of  features  may  attract 
attention  to  the  person  of  the  speaker.  They  often  choose  the  form  of 
an  alternating  dialogue,  in  which  the  use  of  different  notes  fiEU^ilitatee 
the  error.  And  in  speaking  with  expiratory  notes,  they  sometimes  dis- 
tribute the  air  expelled  at  one  expiration  over  a  lai^ge  space  of  time,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  sounds. 

1430.  In  the  act  of  stuttering^  the  several  oigans  of  speech  do  not 
play  in  their  normal  succession,  but  undergo  contraction  in  a  more 
aimless  and  uncertain  manner.  They  are  thus  continually  interfered 
with  by  convulsive  impulses  and  inefficient  adjustments.  Many  of  the 
sounds  altogether  fiul  for  some  time,  while  others  are  frequently  repeated 
before  the  whole  word  is  completed,  generally  with  a  sudden  explosion. 
The  cause  of  this  defect  lies  almost  exclusively  in  the  nervous  apparatus 
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which  rules  over  the  organs  of  speech.  This  explains  why  mental  em- 
barrassment, fright,  the  imitation  of  others,  or  affectation,  may  all  lead  to 
stuttering ;  and  why  a  powerful  will  may  conquer  it.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  obvious  that  the  cure  can  only  be  accomplished  by  proper  educa- 
tional means ;  and  that  all  mechanical  apparatus  for  the  coercion  of  the 
tongue  is  useless  : — as  is  also  the  section  of  the  genio-hyoglossus  (a.  Fig. 
67,  p.  124). 

1431.  In  deaf  and  dumb  persons  the  oi^gans  of  speech  have  originally 
no  essential  defects.  The  differences  met  with  in  these  parts  depend  solely 
upon  want  of  use.  The  true  cause  of  their  dumbness  lies  in  their  inability 
to  perceive  sound.  The  impossibility  of  appreciating  the  several  sounds, 
and  thus  of  gradually  acquiring  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  orgKOB  of 
speech  by  comparing  the  sounds  they  produce,  constitute  the  chief  reason 
why  the  second  infirmity  is  associated  with  the  first  We  sometimes  find 
that  adults  who  become  completely  deaf  gradually  forget  their  speech  in 
the  course  of  years,  until  they  finally  reduce  it  to  a  few  words,  or  even 
lose  it  altogether. 
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FUNOnONS  OP  THS  8£NBB8. 

1432.  Evert  organ  of  sense  consists  of  two  portions.  The  first  re- 
ceives the  stimuli,  in  order  to  their  suitable  preparation.  The  second, 
which  pertains  to  the  nervous  system,  gives  them  a  peculiar  elaboration, 
and  at  the  same  time  brings  about  an  action  and  reaction  between  them 
and  Uie  cerebral  structures.  In  this  way  the  eye  consLsts  of  a  series  of 
refinactile  bodies  which  effect  a  suitable  change  in  the  images  ;  Uie  ear,  of 
a  chain  of  solid  and  fluid  parts  which  conduct  the  waves  of  sound ;  the 
nose,  of  a  ciliated  mucous  sur&oe  which  takes  up  odorous  particles ;  the 
tongue,  of  a  covering  which  receives  sapid  substances ;  and  the  skin,  of 
tissues  which  exert  a  definite  influence  upon  the  stimuli  of  temperature 
and  pressure.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retina  connected  with  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  eye,  and  the  nerves  of  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and 
touch,  lead  to  those  vital  reactions  which  succeed  the  impressions  pre- 
pared by  Uie  above  structures. 

1433.  An  external  object  which  is  thus  perceived  produces  an  objec- 
tive sensuous  impression ;  since  the  first  corresponding  cause  of  ex- 
citement lies  without  the  subject  to  be  perceived  itseUl  A  number  of 
men  or  animals  may,  with  slight  differences,  simultaneously  perceive  Uie 
same  luminous  body.  But  when,  on  Uie  other  hand,  the  optic  nerve  or 
the  part  of  the  brain  connected  with  it  is  compressed,  humt,  or  electrified, 
a  person  observes  flashes  of  light  which  are  visible  to  no  one  else. 
Hence  we  have  here  a  purely  subjective  sensation.  In  like  manner  the 
auditory  nerve  is  capable  of  responding  to  irritation  with  perceptions 
of  sound ;  and  Uie  nerves  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  with  similar  corre- 
sponding impressions.  In  shorty  the  distinction  of  sensations  into  objec- 
tive and  subjective  is  repeated  in  all  the  organs  of  sense. 

1434.  The  several  lenses  of  the  healthy  human  eye  contain  no  sub- 
stances capable  of  casting  shadows  in  the  way  of  ordinary  vision.  But  in 
certain  artificial  or  morbid  states  the  retina  is  capable  of  perceiving 
various  substances  present  in  the  eye,  like  any  external  object.  This  is 
therefore  essentially  an  objective  perception  of  a  body  present  within  the 
oiganism.  Still  such  a  situation  often  causes  the  appearance  just  men- 
tioned to  be  regarded  as  a  subjective  sensuous  impression. 

1435.  Every  oigan  of  sense  is  sjiecially  adapted  to  a  definite  cycle  of 
influences,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  to  its  suitable  or  corresponding 
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stimuli.  To  other  impressions  it  responds  either  not  at  all,  or  at  any  rate 
not  with  its  proper  delicacy.  Thus  the  eye  only  responds  to  the  impulses 
of  Uie  waves  of  light,  and  not  to  Uie  more  forcible  vibrations  of  ponder- 
able matter.  And  changes  of  the  latter,  which  are  at  most  evident  to 
the  feeling  of  touch  as  a  kind  of  trembling,  give  rise  to  the  simple 
and  specific  sensations  of  sound  in  ihe  auditory  oi^gans.  While  since 
the  act  of  smell  necessarily  presupposes  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  condi- 
tion, the  contact  of  any  odorous  liquid  which  completely  fills  the  nasal 
cavities  is  only  perceived  by  the  nerves  of  touch,  and  not  by  Uie  proper 
ol&ctory  nerves  of  Uie  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

1436.  The  five  senses  are  incapable  of  appreciating  all  the  changes  of 
the  external  world.  The  movement  of  the  waves  of  light,  the  impulses 
of  ponderable  substances,  the  hitherto  unexplained  action  of  odorous 
and  sapid  substances,  and  the  alteration  of  pressure  and  temperature, 
form  the  chief  stimuli  which  are  distinctly  recognized  by  the  several 
organs  of  our  senses.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  special  sensation 
of  the  influences  of  electricity  and  of  magnetism.  And  active  me- 
chanical or  chemical  interference  only  gives  rise  to  pain ;  i,e,  to  special 
changes  in  those  nerves  of  sensation  which,  under  difierent  collateral 
circumstances,  afford  tactile  impressions. 

1437.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  much  better 
adapted  to  perceive  a  change,  than  a  permanency,  of  Uieir  state.  Thus  in 
point  of  &ct,  the  eye  only  recognizes  vibrations  of  the  luminous  nther, 
the  ear  those  of  ponderable  matter:  while  the  sense  of  touch  only 
notices  changes  in  the  static  relations,  or  in  Uie  balance  of  heat  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  sense  of  smell  also  depends  merely  upon  certain 
impulses ;  and  that  of  taste,  upon  chemical  operations  which  vary  from 
one  moment  to  another.  Finally,  pain  depends  upon  Uie  sudden  or 
gradual  production  of  certain  deeper  changes  of  the  nervous  sti-ucturee. 
These  require  to  be  roused  from  their  quiescent  state,  and  must  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  internal  movement,  as  long  as  the  corresponding 
action  is  to  continue. 

1438.  Si^ht,  The  eye  forms  a  globular  mass,  which  is  attached  to 
the  optic  nerve  as  to  a  handle  (Fig.  259),  and  is  imbedded  with  it  in  the 
&t  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  From  the  orbit  the  optic  nerve 
passes  backwards,  through  a  special  aperture,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skulL  Here  the  two  nerves  unite  to  form  an  azygos  middle-piece,  from 
which  two  nervous  trunks  again  proceed  to  the  brain.  These  circum- 
stances are  illustrated  by  Fig.  259. 

1439.  Since  the  rays  which  come  from  a  luminous  body  follow  certain 
prescribed  paths,  every  telescope  ought  to  be  capable  of  rotation  towards 
all  parts  of  Uie  sky,  so  as  to  suit  every  position  of  an  object  Something 
similar  to  this  occurs  in  the  eye.  In  addition  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  (c 
Fig.  260),  fiit  ((f),  the  optic  and  other  nerves,  and  numerous  vascular 
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trunks,  the  orbit  contains  seven  muscles.  Of  these  all  but  one — the 
levator  palpebrse  superioris  (Fig.  260,  g) — aie  directly  subservient  to  the 
movement  of  the  globe,  and  assist  to  rotate  it  in  all  directions.  They 
may  be  divided  into  four  straight,  and  two  oblique,  muscles. 

Fiu.  259. 
>4!  A\ 


1440.  When  the  interna]  rectus  muscle  (t,  Fig.  259)  contracts  alone, 
the  eye  is  turned  inwards.  In  like  manner  the  superior  («,  Fig.  259) 
draws  it  upwards,  the  external  (n)  outwards,  and  the  inferior,  down- 
wards 

1441.  The  superior  oblique  muscle  (o,  Fig,  259,  c.  Fig.  237,  p.  399) 
runs  along  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is  then  attached  to  a 
tendon,  which  passes  through  a  special  pulley  («,  Fig.  237),  is  next  bent 
outwards  and  backwards,  and  finally  expands  upon  the  outer  and  hinder 
part  of  the  globe  (c,  Fig.  259,  /,  Fig.  237).  We  may  imagine  these 
circumstances  represented  by  a  vertical  transverse  section  (Fig.  261) ; 
in  which  a  corresponds  to  this  tendinous  structure.  The  muscle  will 
therefore  tend  to  rotate  the  glot)e  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  ee-y 
that  is,  it  will  carry  the  segment  cd  upwards  and  inwards.  The  in- 
ferior oblique  muscle  (6,  Fig.  261)  arises  from  the  lower  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit,  and  arches  outwards,  to  be  finally  attached  to  the  eye 
externally  and  posteriorly  (m.  Fig.  259).  It  will  therefore  rotate  the 
segment  cd  outwards  and  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,// 
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Thus  the  two  oblique  muscles  have  the  direct  effect  of  rotating  tlie 
globe  of  the  eye.      Bat  they  are  also  capable  of  antagonizing  undue 

Fig.  26rt. 


actions  of  the  recti.  For  if  two  of  these  straight  muscles  contract  simul- 
taneously, they  will  not  only  roll  the  globe  of  the  eye,  but  will  ako 
retract  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  The  latter  effect  would  be 
neutralized  by  a  corresponding  shortening  of  one  of  tlie  two  oblique 
muscles.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  thus  enabled  to  move  in  the  mean 
direction  prescribed  by  the  recti,  without  any  absolute  change  in  the 
position  of  its  centre.     These  facts  teach  us  that  an  apparently  simple 

movement  of  the  eye  may  demand 
F'o-  ^6i«  the  determinate  and  co-ordinate 

action  of  three  muscles,  or  of  half 
the  contractile  structures  placed 
at  its  disposal  (§  1448). 

1442.  In  a  perfect  sphere  the 
axis  of  rotation  occupies  its  cen- 
tre. Supposing  that  the  globe  of 
the  eye  possesses  this  form,  and 
that  its  aiis,  the  length  of  which 
is  generally  from  *91  to  '98  inch, 
is  in  its  diameter,  Ihe  centre  of 
rotation  must  lie  from  '45  to  *49 
inch  behhid  the  middle  of  the 
cornea.  But  such  conditions  do  not  really  exist  It  has  therefore  been 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  centre  of  the  eye  by  experiment  and  oalou- 
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latioiL  In  this  way  Volkmann  obtained  an  average  of  -484,  Burow  -48, 
and  the  author  -488  inch  for  the  horizontal,  and  '45  for  the  vertical 
rotation.  But  the  experiment  which  led  to  these  results  includes  nu- 
merous sources  of  possible  error.  Hence  we  can  only  say  that  the  centre 
of  rotation  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  axis  of  the  eye. 

1443.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  262)  may  serve  to  explain  the 

Fio.  262. 


most  important  circumstances  relating  to  the  simultaneous  movements 
of  both  eyes.  At  c  and  e  are  indicated  the  centres  of  rotation  of  the 
spheres  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  represent  the  organs  of  sight. 
V  V  is  anterior,  A  A  is  exterior,  H  H  posterior,  and  1 1  interior.  Since 
those  points  are  most  distinctly  perceived,  the  images  of  which  are 
mirrored  in  the  middle  of  the  yellow  spot  of  the  retina  (Tab.  I.,  Fig. 
14),  we  always  direct  the  globe  of  the  eye  so  that  its  prolonged 
visual  axis, — i,e,  the  straight  line  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
spot  or  axis,  and  the  middle  of  the  cornea, — ^&lls  upon  the  luminous 
point  which  we  wish  to  see  most  plainly.  When  we  fix  both  eyes  on  it 
at  once,  the  two  axes  of  vision  must  intersect  each  other  in  it 

1444.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  two  axes  of  vision  (fg  and  hi,  Fig. 
262)  are  originally  parallel,  and  that  we  endeavour  to  get  a  more  exact 
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perception  of  the  point  a, — ^which  lies  in  the  middle  line,  a  b,  and  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  centres  of  rotation,  c  and  e.  The  axis  /^  is  Uian 
turned  inwards  towards  k  I,  and  h  i  towards  mn,  bo  that  Ika  and  nma 
meet  in  a.  Hence  both  globes  are  rotated  inwards  towards  the  middle 
line,  a  6,  so  as  to  acquire  the  necessary  angle  of  conveigence,  cae, 

1445.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  the  point  a  lies 
external  to  the  middle  line,  a  b — for  instance,  at  o,  which  is  nearer  the 
light  eye — ^the  right  axis  of  vision,  A  t^  must  move  outwards  r$,  and  the 
left  inwards  towards  pq,  to  attain  the  angle,  coe.  Here  the  two  eyes 
have  to  a  certain  extent  opposite  actions.  The  one  rolls  inwards,  and 
the  other  outwards,  in  order  that  both  may  be  fixed  on  o. 

1446.  If  the  point  a  lies  higher  or  lower  than  the  horizontal  plane 
the  sur&ce  of  which  is  represented  by  Fig.  262,  the  visual  axes  of  both 
eyes  must  be  elevated  or  depressed  to  a  corresponding  degree.  It  is 
obvious  Uiat  this  case  does  not  permit  the  double  contingency  which  we 
have  just  explained. 

1447.  Putting  all  this  together,  we  find  that  looking  upwards  or  down- 
wards always  presupposes  an  uniform  action  of  the  corresponding  upper 
or  lower  muscles  of  the  eye.  While  the  two  kinds  of  rotation  which  cor- 
respond to  the  position  of  points  lying  in  the  horizontal  plane  are  veiy 
different,  both  as  regards  their  direction,  and  the  muscles  on  which  they 
immediately  depend.  The  act  of  looking  inwards  (towards  a.  Fig.  262) 
requires  two  movements,  which  are  designated  by  the  same  word,  the 
impulse  to  both  being  furnished  by  the  two  internal  recti  muscles.  But 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  original  and  parallel  direction  of  the  axes  of 
vision,/^  and  k  i,  we  shall  find  that  the  movement  is  in  reality  unharmo- 
nious,  and  constitutes  a  squint,  since  m  n  and  k  I  deviate  towards  the  same 
side,  towards  the  line  a  b.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  outwards 
(towards  o,  Fig.  262),  the  external  rectus  of  the  nearest  eye,  and  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  more  remote  one,  act  together.  The  former  rolls  outwards, 
and  the  latter  inwards,  so  that  we  get  opposed  movements.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  movements  are  harmonious  ;  since  the  variations  from 
parallelism  (from/^  and  A  t)  are  directed  towards  the  same  side. 

1448.  The  statement  that  a  single  rectus  muscle  suffices  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  eye,  is  rarely  correct.  A  more  exact  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  these  muscles  indicates  that  a  second  rectus  generally 
assists,  while  an  oblique  muscle  secures  the  immobility  of  the  centre  of 
rotation  (§  1441).  But  in  looking  inwards,  this  complicated  play  is 
effected  by  similar  agents;  while  in  looking  outwards,  it  is  done  by  what 
are  in  part  antagonists. 

1449.  It  i&  evident  that  when  the  axes  of  vision,  hi  and  mn,  are 
adjusted  to  the  point  a,  their  deviation  from  parallelism,  fg  and  A  t,  will 
be  less,  the  greater  the  distance  at  which  a  lies  fi-om  the  centres  of  rota- 
tion, c  and  e.     When  the  distance  is  indefinitely  increased,  the  external 
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angle  of  their  direction  cae  becomes  so  small,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
ass=0.  And  as  in  this  case  a  c  and  a  e  may  be  considered  parallel,  so  in 
looking  at  very  remote  dbjects,  the  eyes  are  also  said  to  be  paralleL  But 
it  is  obvious  that  this  expression  is  in  its  strictest  sense  incorrect,  since  the 
produced  axes  of  vision  will  always  intersect  each  other  in  a  certain  point 

1450.  We  have  already  (§  1447)  seen  that  the  act  of  looking  at  a 
luminous  point  lying  in  the  line  a  b  (Fig.  262)  requires  an  inharmonious 
movement  of  the  eye,  which  we  characterized  as  a  squint  The  abnor- 
mal and  permanent  squint  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  axes  of  vision  are 
not  parallel  even  when  in  a  state  of  rest  Under  such  circumstances  one 
or  both  organs  of  vision  deviate  more  or  less  considerably  in  all  positions. 

1451.  Thus  while  during  the  act  of  looking  into  infinite  space  the 
normal  axes  of  vision  would  heinfg  and  k  %  (Fig,  263),  that  of  the  left 

Fio.263. 


and  squinting  eye  would  hexnpq.  So  that  in  the  state  of  rest  the  two 
axes,  q  o  and  i  o,  intersect  each  other  at  o.  When  the  person  desires  to 
perceive  the  point  a  with  both  eyes  simultaneously,  the  left  and  abnormal 
eye  need  not  be  moved  at  all,  while  the  healthy  right  eye  must  describe 

F  p 
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an  arc,  h  t,  which  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  squint,  fcp.  The 
near  object  x  necessitates  the  small  angle  of  rotation  pcy  for  the 
squinting  eye,  and  the  larger  one  hez  for  the  healthy  one.  In  general 
terms,  the  angle  of  squinting  afiects  all  the  movements  of  the  eye  as 
some  constant  positive  or  negative  value. 

1452.  The  inward  squint, — ^in  which  the  axis  of  vision  p  q  deviates 
from  its  normal  position  fg, — ^may  depend  on  insufficient  length  or  ex- 
cessive contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle.  It  may  also  be  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  when  the  internal  acts  more 
freely,  from  having  lost  the  resistance  naturally  presented  by  its  antago- 
nist Thus  for  instance,  we  often  find  that  the  left  eye  of  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  hemiplegia  of  the  same  side  of  the  body  begins  to  squint 
inwards.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  asserting  that  this  phenomenon  will 
always  follow  inactivity  of  the  external  rectus.  For  this  muscle  may  be 
divided  in  the  living  animal  without  the  instant  (or  even  the  subsequent) 
occiirrence  of  an  inward  squint. 

1453.  The  abnormal  circumstances  which  have  just  been  explained  in 
the  case  of  the  internal  rectus  sometimes  obtain  with  others  of  the 
recti  muscles  :  so  that  a  person  may  squint  outwards,  upwards,  or  down- 
wards, as  well  as  inwards.  Deviations  upwards  or  downwards  are,  how- 
ever, very  rare.  And  although  the  outward  squint  is  often  met  with,  still 
on  the  whole,  it  is  less  frequent  than  the  inward  one.  The  former  is 
generally  associated  with  serious  lesions  of  the  retina,  which  are  followed 
by  blindness. 

1454.  Immoderate  contraction  of  one  or  both  oblique  muscles  will 
obviously  cause  certain  irregularities  in  the  movements  of  the  eye.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  eye  then  remains  abnormally  rotated  around 
its  antero-posterior  long  axis :  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  a  rotaiy 
squint.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  supposition  must  be  established  by 
further  researches. 

*  1455.  The  abnormal  muscular  shortening  which  causes  squinting  may 
be  permanent.  Here  it  occurs  under  all  circiunstances,  and  may  be 
recognized  either  at  once,  or  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 
But  in  some  instances  this  morbid  contraction  only  appears  under  certain 
collateral  conditions.  We  have  seen  (§  1430)  that  persons  otherwise 
fluent  speakers  may  begin  to  stutter  in  consequence  of  mental  impres- 
sions. In  like  manner,  there  are  many  persons  who  only  squint  when 
embarrassed. 

1456.  Finally,  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  squint  which  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  one  eye  either  cannot  be  moved  at  all,  or  at  least  not 
beyond  a  certain  limit  This  has  been  distinguished  from  the  move* 
able  kinds  previously  described  by  the  name  of  the  fixed  or  immoveable 
squint 

1457.  A  ray  of  light  (§  157)  passing  in  the  same  medium  always 
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takes  a  rectilineal  course.  But  when  it  meets  with  a  medium  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind,  four  different  effects  may  result  Part  of  the  light  is  dis- 
persed on  all  sides,  while  another  part  is  reflected  in  a  regular  or  pre- 
scribed path.  If  the  new  medium  be  transparent,  part  will  pass  onwards 
in  a  relucted  state.  Finally,  part  is  absorbed  or  lost  in  the  interior, 
probably  by  partial  reflection  and  interference' (§  165). 

1458.  Let  us  suppose  mm  (Fig.  264)  to  be  a  plane  reflecting  surface, 
and  li  em  incident  ray  of  light;  the 

line  pp',  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  Fio.264. 

contact  i,  makes  with  it  the  angle  lip, 

which  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence. 

The    reflected   ray  ci   furnishes    the 

angle  of  reflection  cip,  the  amount  of 

which  coincides  with  that  of  the  angle 

of  Incidence  I  ip, 

1459.  The  angle  mFm'  (Fig.  265) 

at  which  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  F  towards  m  m'  stiike  against 
a  concave  mirror,  becomes  less,  the  further  F  recedes  from  m  m\  And 
when  the  distance  is  greatly  increased,  it  diminishes  so  much,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  error  in  regarding  the  rays  as  taking  a  parallel  course. 

Fie.  265.  Fig.  266.- 


instead  of  proceeding  from  a  single  point.  Striking  in  this  way  upon  the 
mirror  m  m\  they  undei^  reflection,  and  are  united  in  the  focus,  F, 
And  conversely,  rays  which  come  from  this  focus  are  reflected  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  place  where  the  rays  from  a  terminable  distance 
converge  to  meet  each  other,  or  their  mutual  focal  distance,  varies  with 
the  distance  of  the  luminous  point,  and  the  form  of  the  mirror.  It  is 
real  when  it  lies  before  the  mirror,  as  at  i^  (Fig.  265)  ;  and  virtual  when 
it  lies  behind  it,  as  at  v  (Fig.  266). 

1460.  It  depends  upon  the  distance  of  objects,  whether  their  several 
points  have  real  or  virtual  foci  in  concave  mirrors,  and  whether  the 
whole  is  represented  of  natural,  increased,  or  diminished  size.  Convex 
mirrors,  such  as  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  always  possess  virtual  fod. 

1461.  The  angle  of  incidence  of  a  ray  of  light  e/,  which  passes  through 
a  transparent  medium  abed,  (Fig.  267)  will  be  efo ;  supposing  o i  to  be 
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perpendicular  to  a  6.  If  its  path  remained  unaltered,  it  would  pass  on- 
wards in  fg  l.  But  when  the  new  medium  has  a  greater  re&actile 
power  than  that  out  of  which  tiie  ray  ef  comes,  the  latter  is  brait 
towards  the  perpendicular  o»,  so  that  its  path  fh  forms  a  smaller 
angle  k/%  than  its  rectilineal  prolongation  fgl,  A  less  refractile 
medium  produces  the  reverse  efiect  When  the  ray  re-enters  the  atmo- 
sphere, its  angle  of  incidence  ghf  \b  less  than  its  angle  of  refraction 
nkk. 

1462.  When  the  two  media  traversed  by  the  ray  remain  unaltered, 
the  quotients  of  the  sines  of  the  various  angles  of  incidence  and  the  cor- 
responding angles  of  refruction  form  a  constant  magnitude,  which  is 
designated  the  index  of  refrtiction.     This  law  was  first  deduced  by  Snell 


Fig.  267. 


Fig.  268. 


and  Descartes,  and  is  hence  often  called  by  their  names.  Thus,  in  Fig. 
268,  the  sine  c^Z—sine  i^</=8ine  c  ^  c-r-sine  A  ^  c?=n,  which  is  con- 
stant But  all  these  angles  will  be  between  0°  and  90°.  Hence  the  sines 
increase  with  the  angles  themselves.  Now,  since  in  the  more  refi-actile 
medium  the  angle  of  refraction  is  smaller  than  the  angle  of  incidence 
(§  1461),  it  follows  that  the  index  of  refraction,  reduced  to  a  less  re- 
fractile  medium,  must  be  greater  than  1  • .  While  in  the  converse  case  it 
will  be  less  than  1  * . 

1463.  It  is  usual  to  compare  substances  with  air  or  empty  space  in 
order  to  express  their  index  of  refr'action  in  simple  numbers.  For 
example,  when  that  of  the  cornea  is  said  to  be  1*33,  this  means  that 
a  ray  of  light  passing  frt)m  the  air  into  the  cornea  is  so  refracted,  that 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  divided  by  that  of  refraction  amounts 
to  1-33. 

1464.  The  index  of  refraction  of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  is 
1-338.  But  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  into  it  fix)m  the  cornea,  the 
relative  index  of  refraction  is  found  by  dividing  1  -338  by  1  -33.  Hence 
1  -006  is  the  magnitude  sought  for. 

1465.  When  a  b  and  c  d  (Fig.  267)  are  parallel  to  each  other,  hk  and 
ef  also  remain  parallel,  so  that  the  ray  is  not  bent  from  its  original 
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direction,  but  is  only  a  little  displaced.  But  when  the  surfaces  of 
transit  are  not  parallel,  a  deflection  really  occurs.  The  refractive  phe- 
nomena of  prisms,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  lens,  depend  upon  these 
cir€umstance& 

1466.  The  sur&ces  of  a  convex  lens  are  segments  of  the  sur&ce  of  a 
sphere.  The  radius  of  these  segments  is  called  the  diameter  of  their 
curves.  Now  if  we  suppose  M  A  N  L  (Fig.  269)  to  be  a  symmetrical 
double  convex  lens,  C  B  the  diameter  of  the  curve  formed  by  Uie  anterior 

Fig.  269. 


M  B  A  N,  and  G  F  that  of  the  posterior  surface  M  F  L  N,  the  line  A  L, 
which  lies  within  G  C,  will  be  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  its  middle  the 
optical  centre.  A  ray  which  passes  in  the  line  SGCE  is  called  an 
axial  ray.  When  the  luminous  point  S  lies  in  the  course  of  S  £,  the  ray 
which  is  produced  in  a  straight  line  from  this  to  meet  the  axis  AC 
passes  unbroken  as  an  axial  one.  But  where  the  lens  consists  of  a  more 
refractile  medium  than  the  air  out  of  which  the  light  comes,  every  other 
ray  is  refracted  as  shown  in  Fig.  269. 

For  example,  the  ray  S  B  has  the  angle  of  incidence  0  B  S ;  since  it 
may  easily  be  shown  that  the  prolongation  OB  of  the  diameter  of 
the  curve  B  C  is  the  perpendicular  of  incidence.  Now  supposing  the 
smaller  angle  CBF  (§1461)  to  be  the  angle  of  refraction,  the  ray 
will  continue  along  B  F  within  the  lena  It  will  then  pass,  at  F,  from 
a  more  refractile  medium  into  one  which  is  less  so.  Its  angle  of  inci- 
dence IB  now  B  F  G.  But  if  H  F  K  be  its  increased  angle  of  refrac- 
tion (§  1461)  it  will  pass  in  F  K,  and  will  intersect  the  prolonged  axis 
S  £,  in  the  point  K.  And  dismissing  for  the  present  the  circumstances 
of  spherical  aberration,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  other  rays  which  proceed 
from  S  at  any  angle  will  also  pass  tlirough  K.  The  point  of  this  union 
forms  the  mutual  focus  of  S ;  i,  e.,  when  the  luminous  point  is  at  S,  all  the 
rays  coming  from  it  resume  the  form  of  such  a  point  by  uniting  at  K. 
And  conversely,  the  luminous  point  K  will  have  ite  focus  at  S.  But 
here  the  point  of  union  forms  a  real  focus;   since  it  lies  behind  the 
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lens,  and  the  luminous  point  is  placed  before  it  If  both  lay  on  the 
same  side,  the  focus  would  be  virtual  (§  1459). 

The  ray  BS  leaves  the  prolonged  axis  S  G  at  a  certain  angle  BSA. 
Hence  it  is  divei^ent  with  respect  to  B  A.  The  first  refi-action  B  F 
diminishes  the  divergence ;  since  the  angle  of  refiuction  F  B  C  is  smaller 
than  the  angle  of  incidence  0  B  S.  The  second  refraction  at  F  increases 
the  convergence.  For  supposing  ^£  produced  from  BF,  the  angles 
BFQ  and  HFE  will  beequaltoeach  other.  But  H  F  K  must  be  greater 
than  HFE.  If  the  ray  S  B  were  not  refracted  at  all,  but  proceeded  in 
S  B  D,  it  would  for  ever  deviate  frt)m  the  prolonged  axis  S  £.  The 
first  refraction,  which  occurs  at  B,  so  changes  its  course  as  to  make 
it  intersect  the  prolonged  axis  in  E.  The  second  at  F  causes  it  to  meet 
the  prolonged  axis  still  earlier  in  K.  Hence  the  double  refraction  causes 
a  speedier  union  in  the  common  focus. 

1467.  There  are  six  varieties  of  spherical  lens.  The  bi-convex  or  double 
convex  a  (Fig.  270)  has  both  sur&ces  curved  outwards,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample detailed  above.  The  plano-convex  lens  b  has  one  projecting 
spherical  surfiu^e^  and  a  second  which  is  plane.  The  meniscus  has  a 
convex  and  a  concave  surfietce :  either  Uie  former  c,  or  the  latter  cf, 
being  the  more  curved  of  the  two,  and  having  a  smaUer  diameter.  The 
double  concave  lens  e  possesses  two  excavated  surfsu^es;  and  finally,  the 
plano-concave  lens  /  has  an  excavated  and  a  plane  sur&ce. 

Fig.  270. 

^ ^^^-li...^  ^ ^ 
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1468.  The  lenses  a,  6,  and  c  are  called  collective,  because  they  collect 
the  originally  divergent  rays  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  reunite  behind 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  d,  e,  and  /  form  dispersive. lenses,  since  they 
tend  to  increase  the  divergence.  Hence  the  foci  of  the  former  are  real, 
smce  they  lie  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  luminous  point ;  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  virtual,  or  on  the  same  side. 

1469.  Parallel  rays  (§  1459)  converge  to  unite  in  one  point,  which 
is  called  tKe  chief  focus  of  the  lens.  And  conversely,  the'  rays  which 
proceed  from  this  chief  focus  become  parallel  after  their  refraction.  The 
images  furnished  by  a  lens  are  produced  by  the  refraction  of  point  for 
point,  in  conformity  with  the  situation  and  distance  of  each. 

1470.  We  have  hitherto  avoided  all  consideration  of  spherical  aberra- 
tion (§  1466)  or  of  that  deviation  which  is  due  to  the  spherical  shape. 
We  must  now  learn  what  is  meant  by  this  term,  and  with  what  reason 
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the  peculiaritiee  thus  presented  may  in  many  instances  be  dismissed 
from  notice. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Fig.  271  is  a  double  convex  lens,  and  that  the 
line  abe  occupies  its  prolonged  axis;  the  several  parallel  rays  will  have 
what  are,  strictly  speaking,  different  chief  foci.  It  may  be  proved  that 
those  rays  which  penetrate  the  lens  further  from  its  axis  unite  behind  it 
sooner  than  those  which  reach  the  refracting  substance  nearer  its  centre. 
Thus  the  chief  focus  of  the  former  is  at  a;  while  that  of  the  latter 

Fio.  271. 


is  placed  at  h  or  c.  This  statement  applies  to  all  finite  rays ;  t.^.  to  all 
rays  that  come  from  a  luminous  point  which  is  too  near  to  allow  of 
their  being  regarded  as  parallel.  The  distances  ah^hCf  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  spherical  aberration.  This  will  necessarily  render  the  image 
of  the  point  more  obscure,  since  it  will  prevent  all  the  rays  fh)m  inter- 
secting in  the  same  transverse  plane  to  form  it. 

1471.  When  the  rays  are  not  &r  from  the  prolonged  axis,  the  sphe- 
rical aberration  is  but  small,  and  may  without  error  be  disregarded. 
And  in  a  lens  that  has  slight  curves  with  large  diameters,  the  difference  of 
the  angles  of  the  external  and  middle  divergent  rays  is 

also  diminished.  Hence  lenses  of  this  form  are  fre-  ^'<'*  ^'^ 
quenUy  selected,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
spherical  aberration.  But  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
work  with  a  lens  (a  b,  Fig.  272)  which  offers,  on  the 
whole,  a  considerable  spherical  aberration^  we  seek  to 
diminish  it  by  the  use  of  a  septum  or  diaphragm.  A 
partition  with  a  perforated  centre  {de,  Fig.  272)  is 
placed  before  the  refracting  body  (a  b),  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  outermost  rays.  The  remaining  central  rays 
furnish  no  spherical  aberration  worthy  of  notice. 

1472.  Let  VW,  Fig.  273,  represent  a  double  convex  lens,  having  its 
chief  foci  at  F, —  a  distance  which  in  both  cases  equals  that  of  the  cor- 
responding focus  F  from  the  optic  centre  (§  1466)  of  the  lens  V  W.  If 
we  now  place  an  object  AB^t  from  once  to  twice  the  focal  distance,  we 
shall  get  a  real,  inverted,  and  magnified  image,  b  a.  When  it  lies  at 
more  than  twice  the  focal  distance, — so  that  ab  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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image  from  which  the  rays  of  light  proceed, — we  get  a  real,  inverted,  and 
diminished  image,  A  B.  Finally,  when  the  luminous  body,  A  By  Fig.  274, 

Fio.  273. 


stands  between  the  principal  focus  F,  and  the  lens  V  W,  we  obtaiu  a 
virtual,  upright,  magnified,  and  more  distant  image^  a  b. 

Fio.  274. 


1473.  A  camera  obscura  consists  of  a  box,  abed,  Fig.  275,  which  is 
blackened  internally,  and  has  a  posterior  surface  fit  for  the  reception 
of  images  —  such  as  is  formed  by  the  plate  of  ground  glass,  h  i.  Its 
tube  e  has  anteriorly  a  d(^uble  convex  lens  fg,  which  produces  a 

suitable  refraction  of  the  rays.     When 

Fig.  275.  an    object   is    placed   at    more    than 

ft  t  twice  the  focal  distance  of  fg,  we  see 

upon  ^i  an  inverted  and  diminished 
image,  the  size  of  which  constantly  de- 
creases (§  1472)  with  an  increasing  dis- 
tance of  the  luminous  point.  But  since 
the  focal  length  varies  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object,  the  tube  e  must  be 
capable  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  situation  of 
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the  lens  being  altered  in  a  corresponding  degree.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  adjust  the  focus  of  this  optical  apparatus  to  different  distances.  The 
greater  the  absolute  distance  of  the  luminous  body  itself,  the  smaller  the 
differences  of  focal  length  become.  This  explains  why,  for  aU  ordinary 
purposes,  comparatively  slight  alterations  of  e  will  suffice. 

1474.  The  eye  is  essentially  such  a  camera  obscura,  which  instead  of 
enclosing  a  space  filled  with  air,  is  entirely  occupied  by  special  refractile 
substances.  The  sensitive  retina  forms  the  ground  on  which  the  images 
must  be  mirrored  in  order  to  their  being  perceived. 

Fig.  276  represents  a  section  of  the  several  parts  of  the  eye.  Here 
a  a^  the  sclerotic  or  hard  coat,  to  which  the  optic  nerve  is  fixed  poste- 
riorly like  a  handle,  and  of  which  the  anterior  s^ment  forms  the  white 


of  the  eye.  The  black  choroid,  which  is  mdicated  by  6,  corresponds  to  the 
darkened  sides  of  the  camera  obscura ;  while  c  is  the  retina,  upon  which 
Uie  images  are  pourtrayed.  The  letter  d  corresponds  to  the  transparent 
cornea;  e  to  the  thm  membrane  of  Wrisberg,  which  is  firmly  united 
to  the  back  of  the  cornea;  /  is  the  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  the 
anterior  chamber— ♦.«.,  the  space  limited  by  the  membrane  e,  the 
iris  ff,  and  the  pupillary  aperture  A,  — and  extends  to  the  posterior 
chamber  behind  the  iris.  The  iris,  g  g,  is  the  part  on  which  the 
colour  of  the  eye  depends.  The  aperture  of  the  pupU,  k,  is  sometimes 
caUed  the  black  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline  lens,  %  is  enclosed  in 
a  proper  covering,  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  and  occupies  a  special  circular 
fossa,  ly  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  body,  k.  The  ciliary  body, 
which  is  spread  over  the  remainder  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  lies  in  firont  of  m  m. 
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1475.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  b,  Fig.  277^  is  an  object  ghring  out  original 
or  reflected  rays  of  light,  which  impinge  upon  the  oomea  d  e.  Two  actions 
will  ensue.  One  part  of  them  will  be  reflected,  while  another  will  pass 
onwards  refracted.     The  reflection  gtves  rise  to  a  mirrored  image  ;  and 

the  refraction  to  that  image 
Fig.  277.  which  is  pourtrayed  upon 

the  retina,  and  is  essential 
to  perception. 

1476.  The  lustre  of  the 
eye  is  due  to  those  rays 
which  are  in  part  dispersed, 
in  part  regularly  reflect- 
ed (§  1457),  by  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  cornea  (§  890). 
Since  the  convex  cornea  it- 
self consists  of  a  number 
of  transparent  layers  inti- 
mately united  to  each  other, 
it  gives  one  or  more  virtual 
mirrored  images  (§  1459). 
The  anterior  sur&ce  of  the 
lens  is  capable  of  acting  in 
the  same  way:  while  the  pos- 
terior surfiice  behaves  like  a 
concave  mirror.  Hence  if 
a  candle  be  held  near  the 
eye,  we  may,  with  a  fiaivour- 
able  lighting,  remark  at 
least  three  diminished  and 
reflected  images.  Those 
due  to  the  convex  mir- 
rors formed  by  the  cornea 
and  the  anterior  surfi^ce  of 
the  lens  are  upright  But 
that  which  corresponds  to 
the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the 
lens  is  inverted,  because  the 
focus  of  this  concave  mirror 
fidls  inside  the  eye.  This 
experiment,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  by 
Purkinje  and  Sanson,  has 
been  proposed  as  a  means  of  recognizing  the  commencement  of  cataract, 
or  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens.     For  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  pos- 
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terior  reflecting  surface  of  the  lens  becomee  opaque,  the  inyerted  image 
will  vanish.  And  where  both  sur&oes  of  the  lens  have  lost  their  reflect- 
ing properties,  the  action  of  the  cornea  will  alone  remain.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  we  may  thus  recognize  opacities  which  cannot  be  seen 
at  first  sight.     But  experience  rather  contradicts  this  assertion. 

1477.  The  phenomena  of  refraction  are  evidently  the  main  purpose  of 
the  eya  When  the  object  a  b  lies  at  more  than  twice  the  focal  distance 
of  the  cornea  c^^  we  get  an  inverted  and  diminished  image  like  that 
seen  in  a  camera  obscura  when  the  luminous  body  has  a  corresponding 
remoteness.  The  course  of  the  rays  of  light  may  be  explained  in  detail 
by  Fig.  277. 

Supposing  that  1;  Z  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  h  iy  and  henoe  aar- 
responds  to  tiie  perpeodioular  of  incidence,  the  caj  ag  wOl  bare  ^  ^  a  for 
its  angle  of  incidence,  and  Z^m  for  its  angle  of  refraction.  Since  the 
cornea  has  a  greater  index  of  refraction  (1*33)  than  the  air,  the  refracted 
ray  g  m  will  approach  the  line  g  U  And  since  the  relative  index  of  refrac- 
tion for  the  aqueous  humour  amounts  to  1*006,  mn  will  be  still  more 
bent  in  the  same  direction.  The  crystalline  lens  exhibits,  as  a  whole,  a 
refractility  which  even  exceeds  that  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humour. 
But  we  are  not  justified  in  believing  that  it  is  therefore  the  most  power- 
ful refittctor  of  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye :  for  these  enter  it  frx>m 
the  aqueous  humour ;  so  that  the  question  is  only  decided  by  its  propor- 
tional index  of  refruction.  But  this  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  cornea, 
when  the  latter  is  compared  with  atmospheric  air.  Hence  n  q  proceeds 
from  a  new  bend, — which  is,  however,  less  marked  than  that  between  g  m 
and  ag.  The  refr-actility  of  the  vitreous  body  approaches  that  of  the 
watery  humour.  Hence  the  crystalline  lens  is.  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  pretty  equal  refractile  forces.  There  is  therefore  a  new  and  slight 
deviation  in  ^«  (§  1466).  Since  the  ray  qs  reaches  the  retina  in  the 
point  8,  the  uppermost  point,  a,  is  mirrored  as  the  lowest  in  s.  And 
in  the  same  way  the  point  u  corresponds  to  the  point  6.  Hence  the 
retina  at  ufs  presents  an  inverted  and  diminished  image  of  a  c  6. 

1478.  But  such  a  description  only  includes  the  more  general  rela- 
tions of  the  path  taken  by  the  rays  of  light.  Many  of  the  details 
have  been  purposely  disregarded, — ^indeed  only  part  of  these  can  be 
investigated  in  an  optical  manner.  The  non-spherical  curves  of  the 
refractile  bodies  in  the  eye,  their  stratified  structure,  their  vaiying  re- 
fructility,  and  the  probably  imperfect  centres  of  the  lenses,  tmite  to 
render  all  exact  examination  very  difficult 

1479.  Those  refractile  media  which  are  not  fluid — such  as  the  cornea, 
the  ciystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  body — correspond  in  the  possession 
of  a  stratified  structure.  The  influence  which  this  peculiarity  exercises 
on  the  optical  phenomena  may  be  best  investigated  in  the  crystalline 
lens.      This  contains  a  number  of  layers,  enclosed  within  each  other 
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like  those  of  an  onion.  The  innermost  of  these,  m  (Fig.  278),  form 
what  is  called  the  nucleus  or  kernel,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  density 
and  refractility.      The  middle  layers,  w,  are  less  remarkable  in  both 

these  respects ;  and  the  outer,  o. 
Fig,  278.  are  still  less  so.  Finallj  the  semi- 
fluid liquor  Morgcigniy  which  lies  be- 
tween the  capsule  and  the  proper 
substance  of  the  lens,  offers  what  is 
probably  the  smallest  refraction.  We 
have,  in  one  word,  a  polyzonal  lens, 
.  r  in  which  the  refractive  power  in- 
creases continually  from  the  sur&ce 
towards  the  nucleus  m. 

1 480.  Owing  to  tliis  arrangement,  a  ray  pqr  which  only  passes  through 
the  external  layers,  will  be  less  refracted  than  a  second  stu,  which  also 
passes  through  the  nucleus.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  shown 
mathematically  that  this  arrangement  increases  the  index  of  refraction 
to  an  extent  which  is  almost  incredible  at  first  sight  For  example, 
according  to  Senff,  this  amounts  to  1*37  for  the  outermost  layers,  1*45 
for  the  nucleus,  and  1*54  for  the  whole  mass.  Thus  the  latter  has  a 
higher  general  value  than  the  nucleus  itself  although  this  offers  a  greater 
number  than  any  other  constituent  part 

1481.  But  the  true  object  of  the  polyzonal  structure  of  the  lens  can 
hardly  be  explained  as  a  mere  increase  of  the  index  of  refraction  ;  for 
Nature  might  easily  have  attained  this  purpose  in  a  much  simpler  way. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  &r  more  probable  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
peculiar  arrangement  is  to  secure  certain  collateral  advantages  which  are 
revealed  by  optical  considerations.  And  especially,  the  amount  of  sphe- 
rical aberration  (§  1470)  is  thus  diminished.  The  lens  may  therefore 
have  more  convex  sur&ces;  or  can  allow  the  passage  of  more  numerous 
rays,  which  will  produce  clearer  and  brighter  images. 

1482.  Supposing  hi  (Fig.  279)  to  be  the  retina,  a  point  h  will  be 
plainly  seen  when  its  image  is  mirrored  upon  the  retina  as  a  point  o, 
or  when  the  total  effect  of  all  the  refruotile  bodies  of  the  eye  pro- 
duces a  mutual  focus  at  such  a  distance  as  to  touch  the  retina  A  t. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  lay  at  p  q,  we  should  have  what 
is  called  an  anterior  dispersive  circle  r  s,  instead  of  the  corresponding 
point  k.  For  the  refracted  rays  would  not  be  collected  into  a  point, 
on  account  of  the  focus  o  being  behind  the  retina  p  q.  If  the  latter 
were  sXtti,  there  would  be  a  posterior  dispersive  circle  v  w.  The  rays 
already  united  at  o  would  again  separate  from  each  other  before  reaching 
the  nervous  coat.  And  since  these  circumstances  must  always  hold 
good,  it  is  only  when  the  last  union  of  the  various  refractions  in  the  eye 
fidls  upon  the  retina  itself, — and  neither  before  nor  behind  it, — that  we 
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get  an  image  which  corresponds  to  the  object,  or  a  perfect  and  satisfac- 
tory perception. 

Fig.  279. 


1483.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that  these  conclusions  are  more  or  less 
confirmed  by  long-  and  short-sighted  vision.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
has  often  been  attempted  to  prove  by  calculation  that  the  images  of  in- 
finitely remote  objects  would  necessarily  strike  the  retina  of  the  dead  eye. 
But  there  are  many  circumstances  which  deprive  these  calculations  of  all 
certain  basis.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  one  must  presuppose  that  most 
of  the  refractile  bodies  of  the  eye,  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
the  crystalline  lens,  have  spherical  surfaces  (§  1478).  Their  curves,  their 
tliicknesses,  and  their  refractility,  all  vary  in  different  eyes.  And  hitherto 
no  one  has  been  able  to  determine  their  numerical  values  in  a  single 
healthy  human  eye.  Besides  this,  many  parts  are  necessarily  altogether 
disregarded  : — such  are  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  liquor  Morgagni, 
and  the  small  quantities  of  fluid  between  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  the 
vitreous  body,  and  between  this  and  the  retina.  Hence  these  calculations 
at  best  only  exhibit  something  like  the  real  state  of  the  case.  They  are 
indeed  useful  in  many  further  approximative  calculations,  such  as  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter.  But  they  do  not  furnish  any  mathematical 
proof,  such  as  would  vanquish  all  doubts,  and  establish  definite  nume- 
rical results. 

1484.  We  will  suppose  amc  (fig.  2B0)  to  be  the  object  seen,  and  hod 
its  inverted  image  upon  the  retina  :  a  6,  m  o,  and  c  d,  or  the  straight  lines 
which  unite  any  two  corresponding  points  of  the  luminous  substance 
and  the  reflected  image,  are  the  lines  of  direction  taken  by  the  luminous 
pointa  The  common  point  of  intersection  x  is  called  the  optical  centre, 
and  the  angle  axe,  which  is  opposite  and  equal  to  dxb,  is  called  the 
visual  angle  of  the  object  a  b. 

1485.  When  the  distance  mn  is  so  great,  that  a:n  or  even  on  =  0 
in  comparison  with  m  n,  it  matters  very  little  where  we  place  the  optic 
centre  x.     Hence,  for  looking  at  the  stars,  or  other  very  distant  objects. 
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astronomers  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pupil — (somewhat  behind  /, 

Fig.  276.)     But  since  in  looking  at  nearer  bodies  the  length  o(  xn  with 

respect  to  m  n  cannot  be  disregarded,  it  has  often  been  attempted  to  fix 

the  site  of  the  optical  centre  more  exactly.     It  would  appear  that  it 

lies  in  the  interior  of  the  lens,  and  is  capable  of  advancing  and  receding 

visibly,  though  slightly,  according  to  the  varying  distances  of  luminous 

bodies. 

Fig.  280. 


1486.  I(  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  regard  amc  and  bod  (Fig. 
280)  as  straight  lines,  we  shall  have  two  triangles,  axe  and  bxdy  ia 
which  the  opposite  angles  at  d?  are  equal  to  each  other.  If  we  further 
suppose  that  o  m  bisects  b  d  and  a  c,  and  is  perpendicular  to  both  these 
lines,  then  the  triangles  axe  and  bxd,  axm  and  dxo,eaid  finally 
mxe  and  oxb^  will  be  similar,  each  to  each.  Hence  knowing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  luminous  body  a  m,  and  its  distance  x  m,  we  might  calculate 
its  visual  angle  axm^  and  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  retina  o  b.  And 
where  n  m  is  so  great  that  x  n  may  be  altogether  disregarded,  we  need 
only  reckon  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  cornea,  or  m  n. 

1487.  The  visual  angle  of  the  sun  amounts  to  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  d^ree,  and  the  diameter  of  its  image  upon  the  retina  to  about 
^th  of  an  inch.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  amount  may  be 
even  lessened  without  disadvantage. 

1488.  The  focal  distance  of  any  particular  lens  (§  1466),  or  of  any 
system  of  refractile  bodies,  depends  essentially  on  the  distance  of  the 
liuninous  object  But  the  smaller  the  distances  of  the  luminous  bodies, 
the  more  quickly  do  its  differences  increase.  For  example,  in  the  eye, 
so  long  as  the  distances  lie  between  the  utmost  remoteness  and  16} 
inches,  it  only  amounts  to  fractions  of  /^th  of  an  inch.  While  the 
difference  between  16^  and  4^  is  many  times  that  fi'action  of  an  inch. 
Hence,  in  order  to  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  both  far  and  near,  the 
adjustment  (§  1473)  is  chiefly  required  for  those  points  which  are  not 
very  distant 

1489.  There  is  a  maximum  and  minimum  distance  at  which  a  lumi- 
nous body  can  be  plainly  seen  ;  and  the  interval  between  the  two  forms 
the  limit  of  vision.  But  however  definite  both  of  these  may  seem  to  be, 
a  closer  examination  shows  that  they  really  are  not  so.     To  say  nothing 
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of  the  differences  presented  by  the  eyes  of  difierent  persons, — ^bulk,  form, 
lustre,  and  colour,  essentially  affect  .the  distinctness  of  perception. 
Finally,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  state  the  limits  where  complete 
distinctness  ceases,  and  indistinctness  begins. 

1 490.  The  c^loikieters  commonly  made  use  of  to  find  the  average  length 
of  vision,  are  based  upon  a  tact  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Scheiner.  For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a  screen,  which  has 
two  small  fissures  or  round  apertures.  The  distance  of  these  from  each 
other  must  be  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  On  looking  through 
these  at  a  small  object — for  example,  at  a  stretched  thread,  or  a  pin — 
the  body  is  seen  single  so  long  as  it  is  within  the  limit  of  vision,  but 
appears  as  a  double  image  when  this  is  not  the  case.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  may  be  explained  by  Fig.  281.     We  will  suppose  ii  to  be  a 

Fig.  28U 


luminous  point,  B  B  the  screen  with  the  holes  c  and  c^;  the  cone  of 
light  1  gdeiNhrough  c',  and  2  through  c.  When  A  lies  within  the 
natural  range  of  vision,  its  converse  focus  fidls  upon  the  retina  depicted 
as  an  arch  in  the  figure.  Since  in  this  case  the  rays  return  to  a  point,  the 
two  openings,  and  the  dark  wall  between  them,  will  injure  the  distinctness 
with  which  it  is  seen,  without  exerting  any  other  influence.  But  if  ^  is  too 
near  the  eye,  so  that  the  converse  focus  &Ils  behind  the  retina  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  we  shall  have  two  separate  dispersive  circles,  1  and  2,  since 
the  part  of  the  screen  between  c  and  <^  allows  a  corresponding  interval 
of  the  retina  to  remain  unlighted.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  we 
refer  each  image  outwards  to  a  situation  which  is  the  opposite  of  its 
true  one.  The  more  indistinct  view  produced  by  1  is  therefore  referred 
to  d;  and  that  of  2  to  «.  Hence  the  double  images  perceived  have 
opposite  8ituation&  When  a  semitransparent  or  coloured  glass  is 
brought  before  c^,  this  reacts  upon  d,  and  vice  versd.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  A  lay  too  &r  from  the  eye,  so  that  the  converse  focus  of 
A  fell  before  the  retina,  every  injury  of  (/  would  be  transferred  to  e  and 
not  to  d, 

1491.  The  proposition  upon  which  the  optometer  is  based  may  there- 
fore be  explained  by  Fig.  282.     Supposing  a  6  a  stretched  thread,  c  will 
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indicate  the  limits  of  the  visual  range,  in  which  the  image  remains  single. 

The  double  images,  d  c  and  e  c,  as  well  as/  c  and  g  c,  indicate  the  ranges 

of  excessive  distance  or  proximity.     If  a  black  wire  be 

Fio.  282.      stretched  upon  a  semitransparent  ground,  and  placed 

"  0 1€         upright  and  moveable  upon  a  measuring  rod,  it  may  be 

moved  upon  this,  imtil  it  begins  to  appear  double  through 

two  narrow  fissures.     In  this  way  either  of  the  two  limits 

of  visual  range  may  be  directly  read  off  on  the  measuring 

rod 

1492.  We  have  seen  (§  1473)  that  the  neck  of  the 
camera  obscura  (e,  Fig.  275,  p.  440)  must  be  shortened 
or  lengthened,  and  that  a  telescope  or  microscope  must  be 
properly  adjusted,  in  order  to  adapt  the  whole  to  corre- 
spond to  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point.  But  the  eye 
sees  at  all  distances.  Hence  it  has  been  often  attempted 
to  find  the  cause  of  this  capacity  of  adjustment  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  question  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Many  of  the  suppositions  hitherto  made  may 
easily  be  refuted ;  and  none  of  the  theories  advanced  rest 
on  sufficient  proofs. 

1493.  It  has  ahmdy  been  remarked  (§  1482),  that 
dispersive  circles,  the  diameter  of  which  increases  with 

i/  I  J  the  distance  of  the  focup,  appear  within  and  beyond 
it  But  the  indistinctness  of  the  images  increases  with 
their  size.  If  we  imagine  the  retina  capable  of  distinctly  pei*ceiving 
the  points  which  are  mirrored  in  certain  limited  dispersive  circles,  a 
considerable  amount  of  adjustment  would  thus  be  permitted.  Hie 
theory  of  Sturm  is  based  upon  such  suppositions.  Since  none  of  the 
refractile  bodies  of  the  eye  possess  a  spherical  form,  it  may  be  qucsticmed 
whether  a  simple  focus  ever  really  obtains,  and  whether  there  is  not 
always  a  streak  of  light,  in  which  the  place  of  greatest  brightness 
varies  with  the  distance  of  the  luminous  body.  And  if,  supposing  this 
to  be  the  case,  the  capacity  of  distinct  perception  could  be  extended  to 
greater  limitary  distances,  all  special  capacity  of  adjustment  would  seom 
to  be  superfluous. 

1494.  The  fact  that  a  man,  who  has  been  looking  at  near  objects  for 
some  time,  recognizes  remote  ones  less  distinctly  in  the  instant  that 
follows,  might  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  It  might  depend  upon  tho 
after-effect  of  the  (so  to  speak)  habituated  nervous  function.  But  it 
is  also  possiblci  that  many  of  the  internal  changes  required  for  near 
vision  are  effaced  but  slowly ;  and  the  more  so,  the  longer  they  have 
previously  continued. 

1495.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  form  of  the  lenses  of  the  eye 
undergoes  an  essential  change  during  near  vision.     Since  in  this  case 
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the  focuB  hlU  behind  the  retina  if  the  eye  is  originally  adjusted  to 
indefinite  distances,  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  an  elongation 
of  its  axis,  or  a  greater  curve  of  its  cornea.  Assuming  that  the  eye 
formed  a  yielding  sphere,  the  contraction  of  its  muscles  might  possibly 
satisfy  this  requirement.  But  the  living  oigan  of  sight  is  a  tense  mass, 
and  objects  both  &r  and  near  are  perceived  in  all  positions  of  the 
eye ;  so  that  this  opinion  is,  d  piwt,  very  improbable.  Besides  we 
may  see  by  the  telescope  and  microscope,  that  the  form  of  the  cornea 
is  unchanged  during  &r  and  near  vision;  and  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
its  centre  does  not  project  And  the  adjustment  (§  1494)  sometimes 
seems  to  demand  a  greater  time  than  would  be  required  for  a  mere 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  striped  muscles  of  the  eye. 

1496.  Many  have  thought  that  adjustment  was  aided  by  changes 
in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  In  near  vision  with  both  eyes,  the  pupil 
certainly  becomes  narrower.  But  this  chiefly  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
the  eyes  must  then  convei^ge  inwards,  in  order  that  their  axes  should 
intersect  in  the  near  point  (§  1444).  And  it  maybe  shown  theoretically 
that  the  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  are  too  small  to  explain  the 
capacity  of  adjustment  While,  if  only  one  eye  remain  open,  objects 
both  fiu*  and  near  may  be  plainly  seen  without  any  alteration  in  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil 

1497.  The  relations  of  the  crystalline  lens  afford  what  seems  to  be  the 
roost  probable  explcmation.  A  very  slight  increase  of  its  curves  would 
cover  all  differences  of  focus.  Its  stratified  structure  would  give  it  an 
advantage  in  tlus  respect  over  a  simple  uniform  mass,  since  its  common 
index  of  redaction  (§  1480)  increases  as  the  diameter  of  its  curve  de- 
creases. And  i^  in  addition  to  thie^  the  lens  could  be  shifted  forwards,  an 
adjustment  by  means  of  such  minute  changes  would  be  greatly  fitcilitated. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Nature  really  or  exclusively  makes 
use  of  this  assistance.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  capacity  of  acyust- 
ment  is  not  entirely  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  the  ciystalline  lens. 

1498.  Recent  microscopical  researches  have  called  attention  to  certain 
contractile  structures  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  tensor  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  Bruecke  has  described  as  lying  in 
the  structure  formerly  called  the  ciliary  ligament  In  man  and  mam- 
malia, both  it  and  the  iris  possess  unstriped  muscular  fibres;  while,  in 
all  birds  hitherto  examined,  they  are  striped.  It  is  possible  that  many 
other  structures,  such  as  the  zonula  Of  Zinn,  possess  a  capacity  of 
gradual  contraction  during  life ;  and  may  perhaps  aid  in  adjusting  the 
eye.  The  after-effect  mentioned  at  §  1494  might  thus  be  more  easily 
understood.  But  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  conjectures  attempt  to 
explain  a  fact,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  still  open  to  some  doubt 

1499.  The  defect  called  short-sightedness  or  myopia  is  due  to  the 
point  of  furthest  vision  being  too  near.     While  in  long-sightedness,  or 
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presbyopia,  it  is  the  nearest  point  that  is  too  distant  Heoee  in  the 
former  case  the  range  of  vision  is  too  fiir;  and  in  the  laMer  it  is  too 
near.  But  since  the  smaller  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point,  the 
greater  are  the  differences  of  focal  distance,  it  follows  that  a  long- 
sighted person  possesses  a  greater  range  of  distineC  vision  tiian  a  short- 
irighted  one. 

1500.  All  circumstances  which  permit  too  strong  a  refraction  lead  to 
short-sightedness,  while  the  converse  conditions  produce  long-sighted- 
ness. Let  us  suppose  that  the  retina  of  the  healthy  eye  lies  at  At, 
Fig.  279,  so  that  the  common  focus  o  of  the  luminous  point  k  fidls  upon 
it,  then  if  il  be  t6o  distant,  o  will  lie  before  the  retina  tu  of  the  short- 
sighted eye.  This  therefore  sees  the  inverted  dispersive  circle  vw; 
and  hence  k  becomes  more  indistinct,  the  more  vw  is  difilused,  or  the 
&rther  it  lies  from  o  (§  1482).  While,  conversely,  if  we  imagine  that 
jp  g  is  the  retina  of  the  long-sighted  eye,  and  that  k  lies  too  near,  so  that 
the  common  focus  is  at  o,  we  shall  have  a  corresponding  dispersive 
circle  r«,  which  will  again  obscure  the  visual  perception. 

1501.  These  facts  explain  what  kind  of  spectacles  each  of  these 
defects  requires.  Concave  refittcting  bodies,  such  as  concave  glasses,  or 
dispersive  lenses  (§  1468),  increase  the  divei^nce  of  the  rays  which 
proceed  frt>m  a  point.  If  we  interpose  such  an  eye-glass  between  the 
too  distant  luminous  point  k,  and  the  cornea  a  c,  of  the  short^hted  eye, 
km  and  kn  will  impinge  on  the  latter  as  if  the  angle  mkn  had  been 
widened.  Hence  mo  and  no  will  converge  less,  and  intersect  later. 
When  the  dispersive  lens  is  a  suitable  one,  it  shifts  the  point  of  interseo 
tion  0  exactly  on  to  the  retina  t  u. 

And,  conversely,  convex  glasses  or  collective  lenses  will  enable  a 
long-sighted  person  to  perceive  near  objects  distinctly.  In  this  defect 
the  imassisted  retina  pq  sees  the  dispersive  circle  r<.  The  inter- 
position of  the  collective  lens  makes  km  and  kn  (and  therefore  mr  and 
r  «)  converge  more  strongly.  Hence  o  can  be  shifted  so  &r  forwards  as  to 
light  upon  the  place  occupied  by  r<.  Since  we  are  here  concerned  with 
the  adjustment  of  great  difierences  (§  1488)  in  the  focus  of  small  distances, 
that  addition  to  the  visual  range  which  any  collective  lens  can  eflbct  will 
be  smaller,  but  will  imply  more  active  changes,  than  the  preceding. 

1502.  That  excessive  refraction  which  causes  short-sightedness  may 
be  immediately  dependent  on  too  great  a  curvature  of  the  cornea 
or  crystalline  lens,  or  on  too  high  a  refructive  index,  or  too  great  a 
thickness  of  the  crystalline  lens, — all  pf  which  would  cause  too  great  a 
length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Hence  persons  whose  eyes  are  laiige  and 
prominent,  or  over-distended  with  fluid,  are  often  short-sighted.  While 
since  the  succulence  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  body  diminishes  ixx 
the  later  years  of  life,  the  sight  of  such  persons  frequently  improvce 
on  the  approach  of  old  age.     And,  conversely,  long-sightedness  depends 
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apon  inaaffioient  refiraction,  or  too  great  a  shortness  of  the  aus  of  the 
eya  The  reason  just  mentioned  explains  vhy  persons  who  have  pre- 
viously seen  objects  both  &r  and  near  with  perfect  distinctness,  require 
in  their  old  age  a  glass  which  collects  the  rays. 

The  short-sightedness  so  often  met  with  in  the  higher  classes  is  rather 
due  to  education  than  to  any  original  defect  of  construction.  A  person 
who  is  fiiequently  reading  or  writing,  or  a  woman  who  is  constantly 
engaged  on  fine  needle-work,  may  gradually  become  short-sighted.  The 
prolonged  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  near  objects  gradually  leads  to  per- 
manent conditions,  which  more  or  less  withdraw  the  perception  of  distant 
luminous  objects  firom  the  influence  of  the  wilL  The  improper  use  of 
spectacles  then  fiiequently  increases  the  defect  A  short-sighted  person 
who  uses  too  strong  a  concave  glass  for  looking  at  distant  objects,  may 
be  said  to  force  his  eyes  to  become  continually  more  short-sighted. 
Hence  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of  spectacles.  And  when 
a  short-sighted  person  reads  or  writes  without  laying  aside  his  concave 
glasses,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  treating  the  small  and  near  letters  as  if 
they  were  at  a  great  distance.  He  thus  becomes  continually  more  short- 
sighted, and  gradually  has  to  pass  on  to  a  stronger  eye-glass. 

1503.  And,  conversely,  this  influence  of  education  on  the  eyes  enables 
us  to  effect  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  degree  of  short-sightedness.  If 
a  person  strive  to  read  and  write  at  constantly  increasing  distances,  his 
eye  will,  in  £9kvourable  cases,  gradually  yield.  The  reading-desk*  in- 
vented by  Berthold  effects  this  by  regulating  the  distances  of  the  letters 
from  the  eye. 

1504.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  medium  vbual  distance 
amounts  to  about  9*8  inches;  being  shorter  in  short-sighted,  and  longer 
in  long-sighted,  persons.  In  order  that  spectacles  should  improve  either 
defect,  they  must  alter  the  results  to  those  which  would  obtain,  supposing 
the  objects  at  the  natural  visual  distance.  Hence  the  number  which 
represents  this  is  an  element  of  the  compensation  which  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  q)ectacles. 

The  spectacles  sold  in  shops  are  indicated  by  numbers,  which  allow  of 
their  power  being  estimated.  Each  of  these  numbers  corresponds  to  a 
certain  focus  of  a  collecting  or  dispersive  glass,  and  hence,  to  a  certain 
degree  of  long-  or  short-sightedness.  But  the  numbers  used  by  different 
makers,  or  even  by  the  same  person,  do  not  always  correspond.  The 
medium  visual  distance  is  also  difierently  estimated.  Hence  these  num- 
bers alone  cannot  be  trusted  to. 

1505.  From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  it  follows  that  where 
the  crystalline  lens — one  of  the  chief  refractile  bodies — is  completely 
wanting,  the  strongest  collecting  lenses  will  be  required.     The  opera- 
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tion  for  cataract  produdee  such  a  deficiency  (§  1065).  Hence  the  spec- 
tacles used  in  these  cases  are  the  most  powerful  convex  lenses  ever 
called  in  to  aid  the  abnormal  sight. 

1506.  We  have  (§  161)  already  seen  that  the  chromatic  appearances 
of  optical  instruments,  and  of  the  living  eye,  are  due  to  the  unequal 
refrangibility  of  the  several  coloiu^  rays.  The  phenomenon  of  chro- 
matic aberration  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  283.     Supposing  that  the 

Fio.  283. 


point  p  gives  off  colourless  light,  which  is  a  confused  mixture  of  all  the 
coloiu-ed  rays,  these  will  be  unequally  refracted  in  the  lens  L  L,  The 
red,  mr,  which  are  least  refracted,  only  unite  at  z;  the  violet,  mb, 
which-  are  most  strongly  refracted,  at  x;  and  the  yellow,  mg,  at  some 
intermediate  place,  g.  The  screen  //  has  yellow  in  its  middle,  and 
intersections  of  red  and  violet  at  its  circumference ;  f^/^j  violet  in  the 
centre,  and  yellow  and  red  at  the  periphery;  and,  finally,  /'/'  >* 
red  in  the  centre,  then  yellow,  and  still  more  externally,  blue.  In 
fact,  chromatic  aberration  is  evinced  by  the  image  due  to  the  originally 
colourless  light  being  white  in  the  centre,  while  it  is  edged  around  by 
the  coloiu«  of  the  rainbow.  The  numerous  concurrent  colours  cover 
each  other  at  the  centre,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  them  sepa- 
rately; while  at  the  periphery,  their  separation  is  greater. 

1507.  When  the  solar  ray  reflected  from  a  mirror  m  (Fig.  284),  ia 
allowed  to  pass  through  an  opening  o  into  a  dark  chamber,  a  colourless 
circle  of  light  g  (Fig.  285)  of  corresponding  magnitude  is  produced. 

Fio.  284.  Fio.  285. 


The  rays  take  a  rectilineal  course  from  o  to  impinge  upon  the  screen, 
which  receives  them  at  g.      But  when  a  glass  prism  p  is  intcrpoeed. 
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the  rays  are  refracted  towards  r  u.  And  the  unequal  refructilitj 
of  the  several  coloured  rays  (§  161)  causes  ru  not  only  to  appear 
broader  than  o,  but  to  exhibit  the  seven  primary  colours  of  the  spectrum 
($  161). 

1508.  More  exact  observation  shows  that  the  coloiu^d 
spectrum  exhibits  a  great  number  of  dark  streaks, 
such  as  are  represented  (magnified)  in  Fig.  286,  These 
lines  form  a  convenient  basis  for  determining  many 
details  relative  to  refraction.  For  the  neighbouring 
colours  of  the  spectrum  merge  into  each  other  so  gra- 
dually, that  the  selection  of  particular  lines  allows  of 
much  more  definite  statements.  For  example,  the 
place  B  is  selected  as  the  limit  of  the  red,  and  U  of  the 
.violet  light,  since  the  shades  of  these  colours  which  lie 
beyond  them  gradually  elude  recognition  (§  214). 

1509.  The  amount  of  chromatic  aberration  or  dis- 
persion in  .any  substance  corresponds  to  the  difierence 
in  the  indices  of  refraction  of  B  and  H.  For  instance, 
a  particular  kind  of  flint  glass  gives  1*628  for  B,  and 
1-671  for  H;  hence  043  is  the  amount  of  its  dispersion. 
On  the- other  hand,  a  certain  kind  of  crown  glass  gives 
1-524  for  J5,.and  1545  for  H;  so  that  here  the  aber- 
ration only  amounts  to  -021.  Hence  the  dispersion 
does  not  increase  and  decrease  with  the  index  of  refrtic- 
tion.  Upon  this  fact  depends  the  construction  of 
achromatic  lenses. 

1510.  A  single  lens  is  incapable  of  affording  perfectly 
achromatic  images.  But  this  end  is  better  attained  by 
a  suitable  combination  of  two.  Thus  supposing  a  col- 
lective lens  of  crown  glass,  and  a  dispersive  one  of  flint 
glass,  united  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  287,  their  mutual 


Fio.  287. 


relations  of  curvature,  thickness,  and  distance,  might 
be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  much  of  the  chromatic 
dispersion.  If  the  anterior  collective  lens  alone  were 
present,  the  parallel  incident  rays  would  unite  in  the 
chief  fociis  />,  and  the  whole  amount  of  dispersion  be- 
longing to  the  crown-glass  would  come  into   action. 
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But  smce  the  ooncave  lens  of  flint  glass  immediately  foUows,  and  is  pene- 
trated by  the  oonverging  rays  as  shown  in  Fig.  287,  these  oan  only  unite 
to  a  focus  subsequently  at  m.  Henoe  an  aohromatio  combination  of 
lenses  causes  a  lengthening  of  the  focal  distance,  and  is  so  fiur  detii* 
mental,  as  that  it  diminishes  the  size  of  the  images  (§  1472).  But  since 
flint-glass  has  a  stronger  dispersive  power  than  crown-glass  (§  1509), 
we  may  arrange  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  by  the  concave 
lens  a  great  part  of  the  chromatic  aberration  due  to  the  convex  ooe^ 
without  losing  the  main  result  of  the  refraction — ^the  magnified  image. 
At  the  same  time,  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  none  of  the 
combinations  of  lenses  called  achromatic  can  do  more  than  remove  a 
great  part  of  the  aberration: — they  never  completely  overcome  it 

1511.  But  the  same  proposition  holds  good  of  our  own  eyes,  which 
are  anything  but  absolutely  achromatic.  On  the  contrary,  delicate 
experiments  show  that  the  ii^uence  of  the  different  indices  of  refraotioQ 
of  the  several  colours  makes  itself  felt  in  the  healthy  eye.  It  is  tme 
that  in  ordinary  vision  no  coloured  fringes  can  be  noticed.  But  the 
experiment  of  Scheiner  (§  1490)  shows  that  derangements  of  this  kind 
easily  occur  in  the  perception  of  those  objects  which  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  visual  range. 

1512.  We  have  akieady  (§  1486)  found  that  the  siae  of  the  visoal 
angle  determines  the  extent  of  the  image  on  the  retina.  But  expe- 
rience teaches  us  that  there  are  here  two  limits  of  distinct  perception 
—a  maximum  and  a  TniniTwnnn. 

1513.  The  maximum  value  may  be  determined  by  the  apparatus  re- 
presented in  Fig.  288.    It  consists  of  numerous  graduated  semioirdei 

Fio.  288. 


having  a  common  centre  at  h.  The  lower  part  is  so  cut  out,  that  th« 
centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye  (§  1442)— or  its  optic  centre  (§  1484)— oan 
be  made  to  coincide  with  L     If  fine  needles  be  now  placed  as  sigfatS)  and 
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shifted  from  one  degree  to  another,  the  eye  bemg  fixed  straight  forward 
ou  90^,  it  will  be  found  that  their  images  beeome  more  indistinct,  the 
further  they  are  carried  outwards,  until  finally  they  altogether  disappear. 
Those,  for  instance,  which  stand  at  an  angle  of  87^  to  93''  may  be  seen 
with  perfect  distinctness;  while  externally  to  this  they  are  constantly 
more  indistinct,  until  at  last,  beyond  50*^  and  130°,  they  cease  to  be  seen 
at  alL  It  results  from  hence  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  whole  extent 
of  the  images  which  touch  any  part  of  the  retina.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  but  a  limited  region  of  distinct  vision,  around  which  are  placed 
layers  of  constantly  decreasing  distinctness,  until  finally  all  satis&ctory 
perception  becomes  impossible. 

15H.  The  axis  of  vision  adjusted  to  90°  fidls  upon  the  middle  of  that 
yellow  spot  which  is  seen  in  the  human  subject  when  not  examined  too 
recently  after  death.  The  deviation  of  3*^  on  all  sides,  which  about  cor- 
responds to  the  region  of  greatest  distinctness,  demands  less  than  *04  inch 
of  distance  on  the  retina.  Hence  the  region  of  direct  and  distinct  vision 
belongs  to  the  yellow  spot ;  while  that  of  indirect  and  indistinct  percep- 
tion lies  external  to  this,  and  projects  into  that  part  of  the  retina 
which  remains  of  a  greyish-white  colour  after  death.  But  this  yellow 
spot  is  absent  from  almost  all  animals,  and  only  appears  gradually  in 
early  childhood.  Hence  even  were  this  colour  present  during  life,  it 
would  not  be  essential  to  visual  perception. 

1515.  At  present  we  cannot  explain  why  the  function  of  the  retina 
is  limited  in  the  way  just  described.  As  little  can  we  determine  theoreti- 
cally the  minimum  of  the  visual  angle,  and  of  the  images  on  the  retina. 
But  experience  teaches  us  that  here  also  there  are  certain  limits,  beyond 
which  all  distinct  perception  is  impossible. 

1516.  Let  us  suppose  ab  and  ik  (Fig.  289)  two  objects  of  difierent 
size,  and  n  the  optic  centre  (§  1484)  of  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
spite  of  this  difference,  if  on-ren^ab-T-iky  we  shall  have  the  same 
visual  angle,  a  n  6,  and  retinal  images  of  equal  extent  If  the  nearer 
object  a 6  be  opaque,  it  will  cover  the  lai^r  one  ik,  and  a  still  larger 
one  cd  will  only  be  visible  by  its  side  portions,  ci  and  dk.  In  one 
word,  the  amount  of  the  visual  angle,  and  the  size  of  the  image  on  the 
retina,  depend  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  size  and  distance  in  the 
luminous  body.  Hence  when  any  object  is  invisible  from  its  too  small 
visual  angle,  this  condition  may  be  due  either  to  the  distance  being  too 
great,  or  the  object  too  small,  or  to  a  combination  of  both  these  causes. 
The  optical  arrangements  which  counteract  this  defect  are  therefore 
divisible  into  two  classes.  The  telescope  improves  our  vision  of  objects 
which  are  distant,  and  therefore  apparently  too  small ;  and  the  micro- 
scope of  objects  which,  in  spite  of  their  proximity,  are  invisible  from 

minuteness. 

1517.  The  minimum  visual  angle  depends  not  merely  on  the  strength 
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of  the  eighty  but  also  on  the  form,  colour,  illumination,  and  lustre  of  the 
object  Bodies  which  are  long  and  small  generally  furnish  tJie  most 
fitvourable  results.  And  considerable  advantages  are  offered  by  yellow 
or  white  on  a  black  ground ;  or  by  glittering  metallic  surfiM^s,  which 

Fio.  289, 


also  gain  by  means  of  the  irradiation  we  shall  hereafter  mention.  In  such 
cases  the  peculiar  colour  is  lost  before  the  general  perception  of  the  image 
ceases.  In  general,  a  healthy  eye  easily  recognises  objects  the  visual 
angle  of  which  is  from  '5'  to  H.  Here  the  smaUest  linear  extent  has 
to  the  distance  from  the  eye  the  proportion  of  1  to  5157;  so  that  a 
breadth  of  j^th  to  j^^rd  of  an  inch  can  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of 
9 1  inches.  Assisted  by  the  &vourable  circumstances  just  mentioned, 
the  minimum  of  the  visual  angle  may  sink  to  a  few  seconds. 

1518.  When  the  apparent  superficial  extent  of  small  objects  is  magni- 
fied by  optical  instruments,  this  is  effected  by  an  increase  of  their  visual 
angle.  This  process  may  be  best  explained  by  an  examination  into  the 
general  arrangements  of  lenses  and  the  microscope. 

1519.  Supposing  V  W,  Fig.  290,  to  be  a  simple  lens,  and  J  ^  the 
small  object,  the  latter  is  interposed  between  the  lens  and  its  focus,  and  not 
far  frx>m  the  latter  point,  while  the  eye  is  brought  as  close  as  possible  to 
V  W.  We  then  get  the  magnified  virtual  image  a  6,  at  the  distance  of 
the  natural  visual  range  (§1472).  If  we  imagine  A  B  removed  to  this 
distance,  it  will  obviously  offer  a  much  smaller  visual  angle  than  a  6. 

1520.  The  compound  microscope  (Fig.  291)  consists  of  the  object 
glass  6,  and  the  eye-piece  c.  The  former  often  contains  many  lenses, 
and  the  latter  may  include  a  collective  glass  in  addition  to  the  pix^>er 
eye-piece.  Disregarding  the  complications  introduced  by  these  numer- 
ous refractile  substances,  the  small  object  a  d  gives  a  real,  inverted,  and 
magnified  image  f /,  when  placed  between  once  and  twice  the  focal  dis- 
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tance  (§  1472).     But  the  eje-pieoe  c  behaves  like  a  single  lens  to  this 
image.     And  hence,  supposing  ef  ten  times  as  great  ojsa  d,  and  g  h  five 

Fig.  290. 


times  as  great  as  e/,  we  should  get  a  linear  magnifying  power  of  50  as 
the  final  result.    These  firsts  explain  the  great  magnifying  powers  of 
the  compound  microscope,  as  well  as  its 
inversion  of  the  image.  Fig.  291. 

1521.  Erect  vision  is  a  phenomenon 
quite  as  mysterious  as  the  capacity  of 
adjustment  (§  1493).  We  have  already 
found  (§  1477)  that  every  external  ob- 
ject forms  an  inverted  image  on  the 
retina.  Hence  it  becomes  a  question, 
why  objects  are  not  perceived  in  this, 
but  in  the  erect,  position. 

1522.  Many  have  thought  all  expla- 
nation superfluous.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  not  perceived  when  we  look  at 
the  different  bodies  on  its  surface,  since 
we  and  all  other  masses  are  alike  con- 
tinually carried  onwards;  so  that  all 
relative  change  of  place  is  absent.  This 
only  becomes  manifest  when  we  attempt 
to  compare  our  position  with  that  of 

the  sun  or  some  other  star,  which  does  not  share  in  the  movement. 
And,  similarly,  since  all  bodies  are  seen  inverted,  there  are  no  relative 
differences  which  can  betray  the  error.  But  this  view,  which  has  been 
supported  by  some  astronomists,  is  opposed  by  the  fact,  that  the  organs 
of  touch  recognize  surfaces  as  upright,  and  that  the  necessary  movements 
of  the  eye  correspond  to  the  true,  and  not  to  the  inverted,  position.  If 
we  really  saw  things  inverted,  there  would  be  an  evident  contradiction 
in  these  respects. 
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1523.  Another  explanation  is  based  upon  the  supposidoD^  tibat  the 
points  seen  by  us  are  referred  externally  in  directions  sinufar  to  thoee  in 
which  they  reach  the  retina.    Supposing  a  B  (Fig.  SitS)  the  object^  and 

Fig.  292. 


a  6  its  inverted  image  on  the  retina,  the  rajrs  (2)  which  come  fix>m  B 
pass  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards.  Now  if  the  impression  were 
referred  outwards  in  the  corresponding  line  of  direction  h  B,  the  inver- 
sion of  the  image  would  Itself  form  the  chief  cause  of  our  perceiving  it  in 
its  true  position,  instead  of  in  the  opposite  one.  This  would  therefore 
constitute  a  congenital  iacvlty,  of  which  no  further  explanation  could 
be  given. 

1524.  The  subjective  visual  impressions  seem  to  corroborate  this  view. 
An  impression  which  impinges  on  a  limited  portion  of  the  retina  pro- 
duces luminous  images  which  are  referred  by  us  to  the  opposite  side. 
When  we  press  an  external  part  of  the  retina,  we  see  a  luminous 
image  in  the  internal  segment  of  the  visual  field;  and  vice  versd, 

1525.  It  is  obvious  that  the  supposition  of  a  congenital  faculty,  the 
causes  of  which  remain  unknown,  defers  an  explanation,  instead  of  afford- 
ing one.  And  apart  from  this,  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  determi- 
nation of  locality  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  image 
on  the  retina.  A  man  standing  on  his  head  sees  the  roof  of  an  opposite 
house  above,  just  as  if  he  were  in  the  usual  upright  attitude.  This  at  least 
shows,  that  the  supposed  congenital  &culty  succumbs  to  the  influence  of 
the  earliest  acquisitions  of  experience.  While,  in  treating  of  innervation, 
we  shall  find  that  other  phenomena  which  depend  on  such  original 
arrangements  do  not  exhibit  this  yielding  character. 

1526.  Many  physiologists  have  sought  an  explanation  in  what  is 
called  the  muscular  sense.  They  suppose  we  gradually  learn  that  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  the  gaze  upwards  in  order  to  see  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing, and  downwards  to  see  the  ground.  This  either  renders  us  in- 
different to  the  local  position  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  or  it  corrects 
our  vision,  supposing  it  originally  inverted.  The  phenomena  of  sub- 
jective luminous  images  mentioned  in  §  1524  would  thus  represent 
not  so  much  the  cause,  as  the  effect,  of  this  education  of  the  eyes.  But 
many  objections  may  be  raised  against  this  theory  also.  For  it  might 
be  expected  that  imtil  the  education  of  the  child  was  completed  in  this 
respect,  there  would  be  a  conflict  between  the  sight  and  the  touch  or 
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muscular  sense.  Eiperience,  however,  appears  not  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. Persons  who  have  been  bom  blind,  and  afterwards  obtain  their 
sight,  see  objects  at  once  in  the  erect  position. 

1527.  However  perfectly  our  oi^gans  of  sight  act  in  many  re(q)ects, 
still  in  others  they  are  very  inaccurate.  Our  judgment  of  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  any  object  depends  immediately  upon  the  size  of  its 
image  on  the  retina.  We  notice  how  much  is  seen  directly,  and  how 
much  indirectly  (§  1514);  we  refer  the  several  neighbouring  points  of 
the  image  to  a  certain  distance,  and  conclude  from  hence  the  superficial 
extent  of  the  luminous  mass.  But  as  we  have  no  means  of  accurately 
measuring  the  distance  itself  we  frequently  make  great  mistakes. 

1528.  Supposing  ab  and  cd  (Fig.  293)  to  be  two  parallel  rows  of 


trees,  the  more  remote  interval  a  e  will  appear  to  us  with  a  visual  angle 
ctfo,  and  a  retinal  image  iA,  smaller  than  deb  and  ^/,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  nearer  interval  d  6.  And  since  this  is  repeated  frx)m  tree 
to  tree,  it  wiU  seem  to  us  as  if  the  parallel  rows  a  b  and  c  d,  which  form 
the  avenue  of  trees,  converged  towards  a  point  at  the  end  c  a.  Many 
other  phenomena  may  be  deduced  from  similar  causes :— Hsuch  are  the 
apparently  greater  steepness  of  a  motmtain-path  when  regarded  frx)m  a 
distance ;  or  the  overhanging  obliquity  of  the  top  of  a  tower,  at  the  foot 
of  which  we  are  standing. 

1529.  The  action  of  the  organs  of  sight  a£fords  no  direct  measure  of  the 
distance  or  depth  of  a  body.  Hence  we  assist  ourselves  with  collateral 
phenomena ;  by  which,  however,  we  are  often  led  into  errors.  A  body 
which  throws  more  rays  of  light  on  the  retina,  —  which  is  more 
strongly  lighted,  or  gleams  more  brilliantly, — ^is  judged  to  be  nearer  than 
one  which  does  not  enjoy  these  advantages.  When  no  intervening  objects 
meet  our  gaze,  so  as  to  afford  a  comparison,  we  refer  luminous  bodies 
to  too  short  a  distance.  The  giant  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  birds 
careering  over  a  desert  or  an  open  sea,  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
nearer  than  they  really  are. 

1530.  The  impression  produced  by  a  luminous  object  does  not  always 
coincide  with  the  exact  space  and  duration  of  its  image  on  the  retina. 
On  the  contrary,  irradiation  causes  a  local  diffusion.  And  the  endurance 
of  the  visual  impression  gives  rise  to  a  temporary  after-effect 

1531.  A  bright  gleaming  object  placed  upon  a  black  ground  appears 
to  us  broader  tlian  a  black  one  on  a  white  ground.     Although  the  black 
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-stripe  which  separates  the  two  white  fields  in  Fig.  294  is  just  as  large 
as  the  white  one  between  the  two  black  surfaces,  it  appears  to  be 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  powerful  irradiation  caused  by  the  bright 
white.  The  disturbance  of  the  excited  tissues  of  the  retina  is  to  some 
extent  shared  by  those  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  the  more  so,  the 
greater  the  brilliancy  of  their  image,  or  the  vital  force  by  which  they 
are  agitated.  The  strength  of  the  deception  also  varies  with  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  retina.  Hence  it  may  not  only  vary  in  different  indivi- 
duals, but  even  in  the  same  person  at  different  times. 

Fio.  294.  Fig.  295. 


1532.  The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  295  offers  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  quantity  of  irradiation  as  an  angle  of  definite  amount  Here 
we  have  two  white  fields,  and  two  black  ones.  But  the  latter  overlap  the 
middle  line  6  ^  by  that  distance  which  intervenes  between  b  h  and  a  6 
or  kg.  If  the  whole  be  gradually  removed  until  abhg  begins  to 
appear  as  a  straight  line  on  account  of  the  irradiation  of  the  white  field, 
we  get  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is  the  excess  of  a  6 
over  h  A,  and  the  other  is  the  distance  from  the  eye.  Hence  we  may 
calciilate  the  angle  of  radiation  opposite  to  the  first  of  these  side&  In 
this  way  Plateau  obtained  angles  varying  from  17  seconds  to  1  minute 
22  seconds. 

1533.  The  endurance  of  an  impression  on  the  retina  is  due  to  the  &ct 
that  the  visual  perception  produced  by  a  luminous  body  persists  for  a 
certain  time  after  its  removal.  If  a  glowing  coal  be  suspended  by  a 
wire,  and  rapidly  whirled  round  in  a  circle,  it  makes  the  impression  of  a 
fiery  ring.  For  although  the  luminous  object  is  constantly  in  motion, 
the  previous  impression  remains  for  a  certain  time.  And  if  during 
this  time  such  a  body  be  made  to  describe  an  entire  circle,  we  shall 
perceive  a  continuous  and  immovable  fiery  ring,  instead  of  a  series  of 
separate  images  of  flame. 

1534.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  phenomenon  may  obscure  the  percep- 
tion of  movement.     When  a  ciliated  membrane  is  lit  up  by  the  almost 
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instantaneous  electric  spark,  its  several  cilia  appear  to  be  standing  still. 
While  conversely,  the  after-image  may  bring  before  the  eyes  movements 
which  ought  no  longer  to  be  seen.  If  we  look  closely  at  a  waterfall  for 
some  time,  and  then  cast  our  gaze  upon  an  uniform  sur&oe,  the  previous 
movement  appears  to  continue  in  the  particles  now  looked  at 

1535.  Just  as  every  object  at  rest  becomes  invisible  at  a  certain 
minuteness  of  the  visual  angle,  so  the  same  thing  recurs  for  moving 
masses.  The  angle  described  by  a  revolving  body  in  a  given  unit  of 
time  is  itself  dependent  upon  a  number  of  collateral  circumstances;  such 
as  lustre,  contrast  of  colour,  comparison  with  other  bodies,  &c*  For 
example,  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  a  good  eye  can  see  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand  of  a  watch  when  the  angle  amounts  to  1*5'  in  the 
second  of  time;  or  when  the  distance  from  the  eye  is  2292  to  3438 
times  as  great  as  the  space  traversed  during  the  same  period. 

1536.  By  means  of  clockwork,  discs  cylinders  or  mirrors  may  be 
made  to  revolve  with  a  given  amount  of  velocity.  Hence  these  form 
an  important  means  of  accurately  stating  spaces  of  time  which  would 
otherwise  be  indeterminable  from  their  minuteness.  We  have  already 
seen  (§  629)  that  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  has  been  made  use  of  to 
discover  various  phenomena  of  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  And  many 
of  the  questions  now  under  consideration  may  also  be  settled  by  the 
aid  of  such  instruments. 

Supposing  that  the  disc  represented  in  Fig.  296  has  ^'^  ^^* 

one  quadrant  ab  c  black,  while  the  remainder  is  white, 
— the  duration  of  the  impression  on  the  retina  will 
obviously  amount  to  jths  of  the  time  occupied  by  that  ^ 
rotation  which  first  makes  the  whole  appear  uniform.  V 
By  exchanging  ab  c  for  the  different  colours,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  state  their  influence  numeri- 
cally. In  this  way  Plateau  found  that,  with  white  on  a  black  ground, 
the  image  on  the  retina  endured  21*2  thirds  of  time ;  while  yellow  gave 
21*3,  red  20*7,  and  blue  19*4.  When  the  disc  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  equal  sectors  which  were  alternately  black  and  some  definite 
colour,  the  times  at  which  an  uniform  and  mixed  coloration  came  into 
view  were  11*5  thirds  for  white,  11*9  for  yellow,  13*9  for  red,  and  17*7 
for  blue. 

1537.  These  phenomena  were  made  use  of  by  Massow  to  determine  the 
photographic  sensibility  of  the  visual  organs.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
revolving  disc  possesses  a  black  sector,  the  extent  of  which  amounts  to 
^flth  of  the  whole  : — at  a  certain  velocity  of  revolution,  a  greyish-white 
will  be  perceived.  But  this  is  less  bright  than  those  segments  of  the  diso 
in  which  there  are  no  black  moving  surfaces.  The  limit  of  sensibility 
will  be  where  the  eye  can  no  longer  remark  any  difference.  The  larger 
the  siu*face  of  the  dark  segment,  the  stronger  the  grey  appears :  and 
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similarly,  a  sharper  eye  appreciates  the  difference  produced  by  smaller 
black  sectors.  So  that  the  fraction  of  the  whole  which  these  constitute 
will  at  once  afford  the  requisite  measure.  In  this  way  Masson  found 
that  it  was  ^'^th  to  -fioth  for  healthy  eyes ;  j^^th  being  the  minimum 
for  weak  organs,  and  a  fraction  smaller  than  773th  for  very  acute 
ones. 

1538.  The  thaumatrope  is  another  practical  application  of  the  endu- 
rance of  impressions  upon  the  retina.    The  disc  represented  in  Fig.  297 

Fig.  297. 


is  capable  of  being  rotated  around  its  centre  x.  It  possesses  a  series  of 
holes  (1  to  8)  which,  when  they  pass  the  eye,  allow  it  to  observe  any  draw- 
ing placed  behind  them.  For  example,  when  we  look  at  eight  different 
positions  of  a  swinging  pendulum,  as  represented  in  Fig.  297,  the  after 
image  of  the  first  always  combines  with  the  appearance  of  the  second. 
And  thus  we  get  the  total  impression  of  the  swing  of  such  an  apparatus, 
^-or  of  any  other  movement  (such  as  running,  jumping,  Ac.)  which  the 
corresponding  dmwings  are  designed  to  afford.  This  apparatus,  which  is 
generally  a  mere  optical  amusement,  has  been  used  by  Mueller  to  illus- 
trate the  appearances  of  undulatory  movements,  and  by  Savart  to  repre- 
sent the  forms  of  a  jet  of  water. 

1539.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  163)  that  the  various  colours 
differ  frx)m  each  other  in  the  number  of  vibrations  occurring  in  a  given 
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unit  of  time.  The  outermost  red  is  in  this  respect  to  the  outermost  violet, 
as  1  to  1*6  or  1*7.  Now  since  the  octave  doubles  the  vibrations  of  the 
fundamental  note  (§  1403),  it  follows  that  we  can  only  perceive  less  than 
an  octave  of  the  eethereal  impulses,  or  about  a  sixth. 

1540.  Just  as  some  persons  are  unable  to  perceive  the  rhythm  of 
sonorous  vibrations — i.  e.,  the  peculiarities  of  musical  altitude, — so  there 
are  others  who  are  incapable  of  accurately  appreciating  the  vibrations 
of  the  luminous  aether.  They  therefore  distinguish  various  colours  but 
very  imperfectly;  indeed  many  often  remain  almost  unknown  to  them. 
The  existence  of  such  defects  gives  rise  to  the  state  called  Daltonism 
or  akyanoblepsia.  Red,  blue,  and  violet — ».«.,  the  colours  which  are 
deepest  in  the  scale  of  luminous  intensity,  and  occupy  the  extremes 
of  the  series  of  vibratory  numbers — are  those  which  oftenest  give  rise 
to  these  defective  perceptions.  Where  the  defect  is  not  veiy  great,  it 
may  remain  unknown  for  years,  since  the  difference  in  the  sensations 
may  be  concealed  by  the  uniformity  of  our  expressions.  The  subject 
of  such  a  defect  oflien  indicates  shades  of  colour  which  really  appear 
differently  to  him,  with  the  same  words  that  are  usually  applied  by  a 
healthy  person  to  other  colours. 

1541.  The  compound  colours  are  due  to  an  admixture  of  two  different 
tints.  In  this  way  yellow  and  blue  produce  green.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  what  are  called  the  complementary  colours  are  those  which,  when 
united  to  each  other,  produce  white  light  The  complementary  colour 
which  corresponds  to  any  other  may  be  easily  found  by  di-awing  a 

Fio.  298. 


straight  line  from  the  compartment  of  the  latter  on  the  annexed  circle 
(Fig.  2^)  through  its  centre.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  that  red 
is  opposed  by  bluish-green,  and  yellow  by  bluish-violet 
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1 542.  Many  similar  appearances  may  often  be  verified  in  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  phenomena  of  vision.    When  we  stare  at  a  red  wafer 

F     299  ^^  ^  bright  white  ground,  until  the  eye  is  fiUigued, 

and  then  suddenly  withdraw  uor  gaze,  we  see  a 
new  circle  of  equal  size,  and  of  a  bluish-green 
or  complementary  colour.  If  a  red  wafer  {a. 
Fig.  299)  be  looked  at  for  some  time,  and  the 
visual  axis  then  moved  through  a  veiy  small 
angle,  we  shall  see  a  bluish-green  complementaiy 
circle  (6).  In  the  same  way  white  upon  a  black 
ground  is  succeeded  by  a  dark  image  on  a  bright  field,  and  vice  vend. 

1543.  The  phenomena  of  coloured  shadows  are  essentially  identical 
with  the  preceding.  Supposing  that  a  and  6  (Fig.  300)  are  two  candles, 
one  of  which  a  radiates  its  own  light,  while  that  of  b  posses  through 

Fig.  300. 


a  coloured  glass  c  d;  an  upright  rod  e  will  give  two  shadows,  /  and  ^, 
composed  of  the  mutual  complementary  colours.  In  this  way,  for  ex- 
ample, we  get  yellow  or  orange  and  blue,  or  violet  and  yeUowish 
green.  The  colour  of  one  shadow  is  obviously  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
coloured  glass ;  t.  e,  to  a  peculiar  character  of  the  objective  light  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  second  complementaiy  colour  is  subjective. 

1544.  When  the  eye  has  been  dazzled  by  staring  at  some  glittmng 
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object,  it  sees  peculiar  images,  which  offer  a  suooesBion  of  difiSarent  colours. 
These  phenomena  are  especiallj  produced  by  prolonged  gazing  at  the  sun, 
either  direcUj  or  in  a  mirror.  Objects  which  are  lees  brightly  luminous 
give  rise  to  similar  results.  The  lesser  fittigue  they  imply  makes  them, 
however,  less  durable.  The  succession  in  which  the  various  colours  are 
repeated,  seems  to  differ  in  different  persons. 

1545.  We  have  seen  (§  1514)  that  those  points  of  a  luminous  body 
are  most  plainly  perceived,  whidi  are  mirrored  upon  the  retina  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  visual  axis,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Those  which  ML  outside  this  place  gradually  increase  in  obscurity,  and 
finally  altogether  disappear.  Hence  all  satis&ctory  perception  is  limited 
to  an  angle  of  a  certain  width  at  the  optical  centre  (§  1484).  Supposing 
this  limitary  angle  to  he  e  e  d  (Fig.  301),  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent 
which  can  thus  be  looked  over  will  increase  with  the  distance.     It  will 
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amount  to  e  d  for  the  distance  %  e,  and  to  a  ^  for  the  distance  h  i  Hence 
while  a  healthy  eye  can  only  look  over  a  fraction  of  a  yard  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  it  can  include  many  thousands  at  an  unlimited 
distance. 

1546.  Those  movements  of  the  eye  which  depend  upon  its  muscles 
(§  1439)  rotate  (as  it  were)  the  perceptive  surface  around  the  centre 
of  the  organ  (§  1442).  In  this  way  the  individual  is  spared  the  trouble 
of  many  adjustments  which  must  otherwise  have  been  effected  by  the 
various  muscles  of  his  body.  The  horizontal  arc  of  movement  pro- 
ducible by  the  muscles  of  the  eye  amounts  to  about  110^,  and  the  per- 
pendicular to  about  100**. 

1547.  Where  the  two  eyes  a  and  6  (Fig.  302)  are  situated  laterally, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  animals,  the  visual  curves  dg  e  and  fh  e,  which 
form  the  limits  of  possible  perception,  may  be  completely  separated  frx)m 
each  other.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  object  at  g  will  be  perceived 
by  a  only,  and  another  at  ^  by  ^  only.  But  where,  on  the  contrary,  both 
eyes  are  directed  forwards,  the  visual  curves  e  g  d  and  e  gf  (Fig.  303) 
will  intersect  each  other  at  g.  There  is  thus  a  central  portion,  the 
luminous  points  of  which  throw  their  images  upon  sensitive  portions  of 
both  retinsB,  so  as  to  form  a  common  visual  circle. 
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1548.  The  latter  arrangement  plays  an  important  part  in  the  visual 
phenomena  of  man  and  many  ayiifniilR-    The  object  of  yision  with  two 


eyes  is  not  that  of  enabling  us  to  perceive  two  different  views  aimul- 
taneously.  It  is  intended  to  render  a  single  observation  clearer,  rather 
than  to  confuse  an  instantaneous  act  by  useless  complications. 


1549.  Let  us  suppose  that  y  and  2  (Fig.  304)  are  the  two  cCTtres 
of  the  left  and  right  eye,  and  r  r'  the  middle  line  of  the  &oe,  lying  in 
the  same  transverse  plane.  If  three  luminous  points,  r,  e,  and  m,  be  pkoed 
in  the  course  of  r  /,  it  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  conducting 
lines  prolonged  from  the  axes  of  vision,  which  is  seen  single  and  sharply 
defined,  and  which  double  and  obscure.  If  these  lines  pass  in  «/and  eg^ 
so  that  tir/and  xg  correspond  to  the  axes  of  vision,  and  if  ^  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  visual  range  (§  1489),  it  will  be  seen  perfectly  clear  and 
single  ;  while  r  and  m  will  appear  as  faint  double  images.  This  law 
is  best  illustrated  by  three  threads  or  pins,  fixed  upon  a  suitable  line  of 
sight  A  person  whose  eyes  are  sensitive  need  only  look  fixedly  on  one 
of  the  two  index  fingers  in  a  line  behind  each  other,  to  see  the  seeond 
doubled. 

1550.  The  point  e  lies  in  the  median  line  r  /.  Hie  conducting  lines 
ef  and  e  g  have  therefore  the  same  length.  Here  both  eyes  are  act- 
ing for  the  same  distance.  But  since  the  range  of  vision  includes  all 
that  lies  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  distance  (§  1489),  a  late- 
ral point  p  can  be  seen  distinct  and  single,  so  long  v^pg  does  not  exceed 
the  distance  of  the  farthest,  or  pf  that  of  the  nearest,  point 
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1551.  It  is  obvious  that  the  limits  within  which  distinct  and  single 
vision  is  attainable  by  two  eyes  are  essentially  determined  by  the  original 
length  of  the  visual  range  (§  1489),  aided  by  the  capacity  of  adjust- 
ment (§  1488),  and  by  the  non -spherical  form  of  the  lens  (§  1483).  It 
is  not  a  surface  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  but  a  definite  region, 
which  has  all  three  of  the  dimensions  of  space,  although  its  mathematical 
form  can  rarely  be  given.  But  many  have  sought  to  simplify  the 
phenomena  we  are  now  considering  by  the  aid  of  numerous  assumptions^ 
which  have  little  or  no  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Fio.  304.  Fig.  S05. 


1552.  We  will  suppose  I,  t,  and  k  (Fig.  305)  to  be  three  points,  which 
are  seen  single  and  distinct  by  both  eyes.  If  the  external  angles  of 
direction,  x,  4^,  ^,— or  the  angles  formed  by  the  conducting  lines, — are 
equal  to  each  other,  the  line  of  the  visual  field  a  I  %  k  t  must  be 
a  s^ment  of  a  circle.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propor- 
tions are  such,  that  the  sum  of  every  two  conducting  lines  reckoned 
finom  the  centre  of  rotation  forms  a  constant  magnitude, —  that  is;,  if 
gl^lh:^gi'^'ih'=^gkJ^-kh=iC, — slikt  must  be  an  ellipse,  having  its  foci 
in  g  and  h.  Many  recent  inquirers  have  simply  assumed  that  the  line  of 
the  field  of  vision  corresponds  to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  an  arc  which  might 
obviously  be  regarded  as  a  straight  line  at  an  unlimited  distance.  But 
it  is  evident  that  this  assumption,  which  has  an  incorrect — or  at  least 
an  unsafe  —  basis,  can  lead  to  no  fiirther  results  of  a  trustworthy 
character. 

1553.  Let  us  imagine  that  lik  (Fig.  305)  represents  a  portion  of  that 
limit  within  which  we  can  see  objects  singly  and  distinctly  with  two 
eyes  (§  1549),  when  the  prolonged  axes  of  vision  intersect  each  other  in 
t.  The  posterior  extremities  of  these  axes  are  thus  at  b  and  e.  The 
point  k,  which  is  also  seen  single,  is  mirrored  in  p  and  o  ;  ».  e,  externally 
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to  the  posterior  extremity  (6)  of  the  axis  of  vision  in  the  left  eye,  and 
internally  to  it  («)  in  the  right  eye.  A  similar  contrariety  obtains  with 
respect  to  I,  save  that  the  situation  is  reversed  for  each  of  the  two  eyes. 
Hence  p  and  o,  or  n  and  m,  are  said  to  be  identical  or  corresponding 
portions  of  the  retina,  because  the  similarity  of  the  images  pourtrayed 
on  them  causes  the  impression  to  be  single. 

1554.  Recurring  to  the  fietcts  illustrated  in  §  1549,  the  point  f  (Fig- 
304),  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  visual  range,  appears  single  when 
it  is  intersected  by  the  conducting  lines  ef  and  e^.  Hence /and  g  are  the 
posterior  extreniities  of  the  axes  of  vision.  The  point  m,^  which  is  seen 
double,  is  mirrored  in  n  and  o  :  and  the  point  r,  which  is  aliso  seen  double, 
in  s  and  L  That  is,  each  is  seen  in  both  eyes  either  external  or  internal  to 
the  posterior  extremities  (/and  g)  of  the  two  axes  of  vision  (w/and  J?^)- 
So  that  n  and  o,  or  s  and  t,  are  non-identical  or  non-corresponding  points 
of  the  retina. 

It  is  evident  that  the  act  of  squinting  (§  1450)  may  lead  to  the 
perception  of  double  images,  since  the  deviation  of  one  eye  allows  the 
image  to  fall  upon  a  non-identical  point  Hence  such  persons  often 
habitually  disregard  the  perception  of  the  affected  eye.  It  therefore 
gradually  becomes  blimted 

1555.  The  simplest  conditions  would  be  those  which  assume  that  the 
line  of  the  visual  circuit  slikt  (Fig.  305)  is  an  arc  of  a  mathematical 
circle,  and  each  eye  a  globe  rotating  around  its  centre  g  or  h.  Here  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  retina  p  and  o,  or  n  and  m,  would  lie  at 
equal  distances  from  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  axes  of  vision;  and 
would  only  occupy  opposite  places.  -    -    ,  - 

1556.  A  simple  experiment  will  convince  us  that  each  eye  in  the  first 
instance  communicates  its  view  to  the  brain,  ^d  that  it  is  only  here  they 
are  combined  into  one.  When  we  hold  a  tube  of  proper  length  before 
each  eye,  keeping  their  axes  nearly  parallel,  we  see  the  two  openings 
separate.  If  we  now  make  them  gradually  converge,  their  openings  wUl 
constantly  approach  each  other.  Supposing  the  length  of  the  tubes  not 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  visual  range,  we  shall  at  last  find  a  position 
in  which  we  see  only  a  single  median  circle  of  exit  The  centres  of 
both  circular  apertures  then  lie  in  the  course  of  the  conducting  lines 
which  cross  each  other  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  visual  nmge. 
The  other  points  fall  upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  retina.  The  single 
view  is  thus  explained  from  the  fiwsts  previously  mentioned.  If  we  now 
provide  the  opening  of  one  tube  with  a  yellow  glass,  and  that  of  the 
other  with  a  blue  one,  the  single  orifice  of  exit  will  scarcely  ever  appear 
of  the  intermediate  green  colour.  It  is  seen  sometimes  yellow,  and 
sometimes  blue :  or  one  of  these  colours  predominates  in  one  place, 
and  the  other  in  another.  This  phenomenon  is  sometimes  called  the 
contention  of  the  two  eyes,  or  of  the  two  visual  fields.     The  numerous 
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and  variable  appearances  which  are  thus  evoked  depend  upon  the  lumi- 
nous intensity,  the  coloration,  the  distance,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye, 
and  the  amount  of  attention  given  by  the  observer. 

1557.  We  have  already  '(§  1529)  remarked  that  the  eye  can  judge  ^r 
more  accurately  of  sur&ce  than  of  depth.  But  the  perception  of  cor- 
poreity or  solidity  implies  a  recognition  of  all  three  dimensions  of  space. 
Hence  certain  collateral  conditions  are  required  for  the  assistance  of  the 
eye.  And  the  organic  apparatus  itself  is  often  aided  by  the  lessons  of 
experience  in  bringing  about  the  desired  effects. 

1558.  It  is  obvious  that  even  one  eye  is  capable  of  recognizing  the 
solidity  of  a  body.  A  mere  drawing  of  a  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (Fig. 
306)  appears  to  be  solid ;  and  the  more  plainly  so,  the  closer  we  approach 
the  cornea  to  the  figure,  so  as  to  withhold  all  lateral  impressions.  We 
have  but  to  look  at  Fig.  306  through  a  paper  tube  to  obtain  a  direct 
confirmation  of  this  latter  statement 

1559.  On  looking  at  two  corresponding  drawings  of  a  relief  with 
both  eyes,  the  impression  of  solidity  becomes  much  greater  when  the 
similar  points  of  each  excite  corresponding  portions  of  the  retina.     The 

Fig.  807. 


Fio.  306. 


Fig.  308. 


stereoscope  invented  by  Wheatstone  thus  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  very 
peculiar  phenomena.  The  more  impoi*tant  of  these  may  be  explained 
with  the  instrument  constructed  by  Gerber. 

1560.  Supposing  a  short  cone  of  wire  set  up  at  a  proper  distance  in 
the  visual  range,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  before  both  eyes,  the  left 
alone  would  see  it  as  l,  Fig.  307,  and  the  right  as  r.  Such  double 
drawings  of  suitable  objects  are  made  use  of  in  stereoscopic  observa- 
tions. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  308  consists  of  a  box  which  can  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  to  suit  differences  of  the  visual  range.  The  an- 
terior margin  has  an  excavation  h  for  the  nose,  above  which  are  two 
holes  for  the  eyes.  The  drawing  represented  in  Fig.  307  is  applied 
above  the  latter  :  so  that  its  two  figures  are  reflected  in  a  double  mirror, 
which  is  fixed  against  the  posterior  wall,  and  consists  of  two  sur- 
'fitces^  that  either  converge  or  diverge  at  a  very  obtuse  angle.     Under 
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these  circmmstanoes,  eiU5h  Of  the  two  drawings  Ms  upon  on^  And 

Jf  the  distance  be  so  se- 
lected that  their  similar 
parts  strike  npon  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the 
retina,  we  shall  see  a  me- 
dian and  perfectly  solid 
cone  of  wire.  The  two 
kinds  of  mirror  above 
mentioned  give  rise  to 
contraiy  views :  the  trun- 
cated apex  of  the  cone 
being  correqK>ndingiy 
turned  to  or  from  the 
spectator. 

1561.  The  drcum- 
stances  tqpon  which  this 
experiment  is  based  maj 
be  further  elucidated  by 
Fig.  309.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity  we  wiU  dis- 
regard the  interposed 
mirror,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  reflection  it  pro- 
duces. We  will  therefore 
assumethat  the  drawings 
lie  immediately  in  front 
of  the  eye,  but  have  the 
same  rdations  as  their 
reflected  images^  each  of 
which  sends  its  rays  to 
the  requisite  part  of  the 
retina  of  the  com^KMid- 
ing  eye.  Supposing  that 
the  prolonged  axes  of 
vision  e  o  and//  impinge 
upon  the  two  centres  of 
the  greater  drdes  e  and 
^  these  are  perceived  as 
a  single  point  g  at  the 
place  where  the  conduct- 
ing lines  eo  wad /I  inter- 

aect  each  other.     But  a  has  the  line  of  direction  ap,  and  d  that  of  dm; 

and  both  meet  identical  places  of  the  retina  m  and  p.     Hence  they  abo 
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are  seen  single  at  the  intermediate  point  h :  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
6  and  e  appear  at  i.  Since  this  is  repeated  for  every  point,  we  get  the 
single  circle  h  i,  having  ^  as  its  centre.  And  applying  the  same  construc- 
tion to  the  smaller  circle,  we  shall  also  find  a  median  circle ;  which  will 
be  before  or  behind  that  of  the  base,  according  as  the  eye  perceives 
the  single  drawing  designed  for  that  e£foct,  or  the  opposite  one.  The  in- 
termediate lines  give  rise,  point  by  point,  to  corresponding  lateral  ones. 
In  this  way  the  view  in  space  of  either  truncated  cone  hixu  may  be 
constructed  geometrically. 

1562.  It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  is  open  to  all  the  objections 
which  can  be  brought  against  the  assumption  of  identical  points  in  the 
retina  of  the  globular  eye.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  clearly  shows, 
that  some  imknown  arrangement  obliges  the  views  a£R)rded  by  corro- 
sponding  images  on  the  retina  to  be  referred  to  that  portion  of  space  in 
which  the  conducting  lines  intersect  each  other.  We  are  thus  enabled 
directly  to  recognize  that  solidity,  which  cannot  easily  be  explained  in 
a  geometrical  manner. 

1563.  If  the  ranges  of  vision,  and  the  influence  of  close  observar 
tion,  remained  limited  to  a  single  place,  or  even  to  the  intersection  of  the 
conducting  lines,  the  other  parts  of  the  solid  cone  would  be  less  dis- 
tinctly perceived.  Careful  examination  teaches  that  this  really  is  the 
case.  And  something  similar  to  this  occurs  in  the  perception  of  solid 
objects  themselves. 

1564.  We  have  seen  (§  1556)  that  the  contention  of  the  two  visual 
fields  generally  affects  impressions  of  colour.  If  an  ordinary  colour  be 
allowed  to  fidl  upon  the  retina  of  one  eye,  and  its  complementary  colour 
upon  that  of  the  other,  we  scarcely  ever  obtain  simple  white.  But  this 
unsuccessfiil  result  only  depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion rarely  fulfils  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  perfect  complement 
On  making  use  of  the  complementaiy  colours  produced  by  polarized 
light  (§  175)  or  coloured  shadows  (§  1543),  we  shall  be  more  suc- 
cessful The  white  then  seen  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  union  of  the 
views  taken  by  both  eyes,  not  only  as  regards  their  position  in  space,  but 
also  their  undulatory  riiythm.  The  two  complementary  colours  are  so 
intimately  united  that  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  decided  rhythm ; 
t.  e.,  any  special  colour. 

1565.  Just  as  the  coloration  (§  161)  of  the  eye  is  distinctly  seen  in 
many  artificial  experiments  (§  1511),  while  in  ordinary  vision  it  escapes 
notice, — so  something  similar  occurs  in  many  of  those  subjective  pheuo- 
mena  that  necessarily  result  from  the  way  in  which  the  various  lenses 
and  the  retina  are  arranged  in  the  eye.  While  others,  which  depend  upon 
abnormal  conditions,  may  be  distinctly  seen  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

1566.  When  a  man  whose  eye  possesses  the  necessary  sensibility  looks 
at  the  grey  sky  through  a  NicoVs  prism  (Fig.  33,  p.  58),  he  first  sees 
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two  yellow*  tufts  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  13,  a,  h),  which  correspond  to  the  long 
diameter  of  its  transverse  section.  These  are  sometimes  named  the  tufts 
of  Haidinger.  In  addition  to  this,  sensitive  eyes  remark  two  violet  t 
pencils,  which  correspond  to  the  shorter  diagonal  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  13,  e,  d). 

1567.  Many  persons  do  not  even  require  such  a  prism  in  order  to 
perceive  these  tuft».  Others  scarcely  ever  see  them,  whether  they  make 
use  of  this  optical  instrument,  or  of  another  apparatus,  the  dichroeoopic 
lens.  Habit  seems  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  this  respect  At  least 
the  author  can  see  these  appearances  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  13)  much  plainer 
than  he  could  some  years  ago.  Continual  efforts  have  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  the  prism,  and  yet  sometimes  see  the  tuft». 

1568.  The  yellow  tuft»  take  the  same  direction  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  extraordinary  rays  (§  170}  which  traverse  the  prism.  Hence  with 
the  aid  of  this  phenomenon  we  may  at  once  ascertain  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation of  other  polarizing  bodies.  This  subjective  perception  is  caused 
by  the  polarizing  effects  producible  by  the  various  stratified  refiuctile 
bodies  of  the  eye.  The  yellow  and  bluish  violet  are  oomplementaiy 
colours  of  polarization  (§  175). 

1569.  If  A  (Fig.  310)  be  a  luminous,  and  B  an  opaque  body,  the  latter 
will  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  given  number  of  rays  of  light.    We  thus 
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get  the  nudeiis  of  shadow  Bb^  and  the  half-shadows  which  lie  outside 
it  The  closer  the  screen  n  w!  approaches  the  opaque  body  J9,  the  greater 
will  be  the  space  which  this  shadow  will  claim. 

1570.  Similar  effects  are  necessarily  produced  by  opaque  structures 
that  occupy  the  lenses  of  the  eye.  Here  the  retina  plays  the  part  of 
the  screen  n  mf.  Hence  the  nearer  these  opacities  lie  to  this  nervous 
coat,  the  stronger  will  be  the  nucleus  of  shadow  which  they  cast,  and 
the  more  effectual  the  darkening  of  a  definite  region  of  the  visual 

*  The  printing  in  coloara  which  has  here  been  made  use  of  renders  it  quite  imposdble  to 
exhibit  these  colours  as  faint  as  they  really  are. 
f  These  also  have  too  deep  a  colour  in  the  figure. 
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field.  Extensive  opacity  of  the  oomea  (such  as  occurs  in  staphyloma) 
or  obscurities  of  the  crystalline  lens  (like  those  which  form  the  cause 
of  cataract)  produce  blindness  in  this  indirect  way.  But  the  retina  may 
notwithstanding  maintain  its  powers  for  years. 

1571.  Many  of  these  entoptic  appearances, — the  greater  part  of  which 
are  usually  designated  by  the  name  of  ^'muscsa  volitanteSy**— depend 
solely  upon  such  shadowings.  Others  are  due  to  small  structures  which 
occupy  the  lenses  of  the  eye,  and  reflect  the  light  But  some  of  them 
maintain  their  position  under  all  circumstances;  while  others  change 
it,  either  spontaneously,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the 
eya  Hence  such  entoptic  substances  are  immediately  divisible  into 
fixed  and  immovable. 

1572.  It  is  obvious  that  both  the  fixed  entoptic  figures,  and  those  dark 
specks  of  the  visual  field  which  depend  upon  local  paralysis  of  the  retina, 
will  be  alike  capable  of  ofiering  certain  alterations  of  position,  dependent 
upon  the  movements  of  the  globe.  The  requisite  condition  for  the 
appearance  of  many  of  these  entoptic  bodies  is  obtained  by  looking  at  the 
grey  sky-— or  any  other  distant  and  uniformly-lighted  sur&c&— through 
a  small  opening  in  a  screen.  The  pencils  of  the  parallel  rays  of  light 
which  impinge  upon  the  cornea  then  pass  through  the  pupil,  to  illumi^ 
nate  a  corresponding  part  of  the  retina.  Now,  supposing  Q  A  S  (Fig.  311) 
to  be  the  cornea,  1 1  the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  and  R  t  the  retina,  it  is 
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upon  the  position  of  the  latter  that  the  site  of  the  illuminated  circle 
will  depend.  If  the  axis  of  vision  lie  in  A  L,  and  if  there  be  three  equal 
points  of  shadow  in  its  course,  M,  M',  and  M",  they  will  only  cast  one 
shadow  in  L.  But  if  the  gaze  be  directed  upwards,  so  that  M  L  is  changed 
into  M  I,  we  shall  get  three  different  shadows :  M,  which  lies  in  the 
plane  of  the  pupil,  itself  appears  at  I,  M'  above  in  V,  and  M"  below  in  T. 
Hence  M^  has  imdergone  a  corresponding,  but  M^'  an  opposite,  change  of 
plaee.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  amount  of  this  displacement 
depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  shadowing  bodies  from  the  retina. 
Listing  has  attempted  to  render  this  phenomenon  a  means  of  determining 
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the  fflte  of  small  entoptio  bodies.  Brewster  and  Donders  made  use  of  two 
small  apertures,  so  as  to  produce  double  images,  from  the  mutual  dis- 
tance of  which  they  deduced  the  situation  of  the  bodies  themselTes. 

1573.  Small  streaks  of  lachrymal  mucus  sometimes  run  down  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cornea,  and  give  rise  to  appearances  which  resemble  those 
indicated  at  2  (fig.  312).  If  we  look  for  some  time  through  a  narrow 
fissure  or  a  small  aperture  at  a  highly  illuminated  background,  or  if  the 
eye  be  &tigued  with  microscopic  researches,  we  may  remark  a  row  of 
threads,  a  mosaic  of  granules,  a  number  of  roundish  corpuscles  (1  Fig.  312), 
a  string  of  pearls,  or  the  like.  The  shadowing  substances  upon  whi<^ 
these  phenomena  depend  have  been  referred  to  a  variety  of  situations — 
to  the  aqueous  humour,  the  lens,  the  vitreous  body,  the  granular  layer  of 
the  retina,  and  the  membrana  Jacobi.  Those  seen  by  eveiy  healthy  eye 
are  probably  caused  by  parts  which  lie  veiy  near  to  the  retina — if 
not  in  it 
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1574.  The  vessels  which  penetrate  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  retina  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  XIV.),  also 
appear  in  the  subjective  field  of  vision.  On  closing  one  eye,  and  staring 
with  the  other  at  the  black  background  of  a  dark  room,  while  the  flame 
of  a  candle  is  moved  to  and  fro  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eyelids,  we  get 
an  appearance  something  like  that  of  Fig.  313.  Here  e  corresponds  to 
the  entiy  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  d  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
visual  axis.  The  images  of  the  vessels  a  and  b  lie  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  vascular  tubes  by  which  they  are  produced.  Since  they  are  referred 
outwards  (§  1545),  they  appear,  like  other  entoptic  structures,  more  or 
less  magnified. 

1575.  Dark  bodies  which  lie  directly  on  the  retina, — such  as  effiisions 
of  blood,  deposits  of  pigment,  and  the  like, — necessarily  cause  permanent 
gaps  in  the  field  of  vision.  But  while  these  effects  are  only  exceptional 
and  morbid,  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  indirect  field  of  vision 
(§  1514),  where  perception  is  always  impossibla  This  is  easily  shown 
by  the  ex})eriment  of  Mariotte. 
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1576.  For  example,  if  the  visual  axis  of  the  left  eye  be  direoted  straight 
upon  6  (Fig.  314)  we  shall  soon  find  a  distance,  in  which  a  is  no  longer 
perceived,  whUe  c  is  seen  as  an  indistinct  and  cloudy  image  in  the 
indirect  fi^d  of  vision.    So  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  retina  which. 

Fig.  814. 


+  — 

e  a  b 

although  lying  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  (§  1513),  is  blind  for 
all  purposes  of  objective  perception.  A  closer  examination  shows  that 
this  gap  in  the  visual  field  lies  from  13"^  to  17^°  outside  the  visual  axis. 
Its  images  will  therefore  come  into  contact  with  the  retina  at  a  cor- 
responding distance  internal  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  axis  of 
vision.  But  this  is  exactly  the  place  where  this  membrane  is  entered 
by  the  optic  nerve. 

1577.  Many  have  stated  that  the  whole  region  penetrated  by  the  optic 
nerve  is  insensible,  on  account  of  its  not  possessing  all  the  nervous  elements 
required  for  vision.  Others  have  explained  Manotte's  experiment  more 
simply,  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  which  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  (Tab.  I.  Fig.  14)  cause  a  gap, 
where  the  conditions  necessary  for  perception  must  be  absent 

Here  the  circumstances  which  prevent  an  exact  calculation  of  the 
size  of  the  images  on  the  retina  (§  1483),  render  all  absolute  proof 
impossible.  Besides,  in  the  living  eye,  we  can  not  determiue  anything 
but  the  distance  of  this  blind  part  of  the  retina  from  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  visual  axis.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  control 
the  corresponding  distances  of  the  several  parts  of  the  retina  in  the  dead 
body  of  the  same  individual 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  measurements  ordinarily  assumed,  it  would 
follow  that  this  inactive  region  of  the  retina  only  corresponds  to  the 
place  where  the  vessels  penetrate.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  proportions  not  quite  corresponding  with  this  estimate  have  been 
observed  in  the  eyes  of  some  suicides. 

1578.  The  subjective  field  of  vision  sometimes  presents  sparkling 
points  of  li^t,  moveable  images  produced  by  circulating  blood-cor- 
puscles, beautiful  rhomboidal  figures,  coloured  streaks,  and  various 
patches  of  shadow,  ^  Pressure  on  a  certain  part  of  the  retina  leads 
to  fiery  images  and  sparks,  which  are  obviously  unseen  by  any  one  but 
the  person  whose  eye  is  thus  treated.  A  rush  of  blood  towards  the  eyes^ 
the  optic  nerves,  or  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain,  frequently 
produces  various  phenomena  of  light  and  coloiu:.  The  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current  through  the  head  excites  the  eye  much  more  readily 
than  the  ear,  or  the  organ  of  smell  Under  such  circumstances  we  see 
fiery  images;  having  colours  which  are  complementaiy  to  each  other 
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at  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit     When  all  foreign  light  is 
excluded,  these  impressions  become  much  more  distinct 

1579.  Hearing,  — One  part  of  those  waves  of  sound  (§  156)  which 
impinge  upon  the  outer  ear  (a,  Fig.  315),  penetrates  the  cavity  h. 
Another  part  is  reflected.  The  concussion  is  at  the  same  time  propagated 
through  the  solid  tissues  towards  the  auditory  canal  6,  and  from  thenoe 
passes  onwards.  And  many  of  the  reflected  rays  of  sound  fidl  back  again 
into  the  space  bounded  by  h,  so  as  not  to  be  entirely  lost  to  the  ear. 

1580.  Most  of  the  mammalia  possess  a  simple  external  ear,  the  comet 
shape  of  which  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  hearing-trumpet  Nu- 
merous strong  muscles  move  it  in  different  directions,  and  thus  fiunli- 
tate  the  entry  of  the  rays  of  sound.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  hunuui 
ear  can  scarcely  be  explained.  At  present  we  do  not  know  the  caoae 
of  its  strange  shape,  and  its  numerous  elevations  and  depressiona  It 
is  certain  that  its  irregularities  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  all  the 
rays  of  sound  into  the  external  auditory  canal  Hence  it  appears  to  be 
rather  adapted  to  the  vibrations  proper  to  these  parts  themselves, — gt 
to  the  easy  reception,  the  strong  concussion,  and  the  peculiar  dang,  of 
their  sounds.  It  has  also  a  much  smaller  extent  of  movement  in  man 
than  in  most  of  the  mammalia.  Indeed,  in  many  persons,  volition  has 
no  appreciable  influence  in  this  respect  And  although  others  are  able 
to  move  the  ear  in  one  or  more  directions,  yet  this  movement  is  scarcely 
ever  made  use  of  in  the  act  of  hearing  itself. 

1581.  The  loss  of  the  external  ear  only  so  fiu:  disturbs  the  sense  of 
hearing,  as  to  diminish  the  acuteness  of  perception.     The  various  notes 
(§  1403)  can  still  be  perfectly  distinguished.     Buchanan  finds  that  the 
angle  which  the  ear  forms  with  the  head  exercises   a  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  the  auditory  sensibilitj. 

^'*''  '^**  An  angle  of  W*  to  45*'  is  the  most 

&vourable :  while  one  of  leas  than 
15°  is  injurious. 

1582.  The  external  auditory  canal 
(&,  Fig.  315)  propagates  the  entering 
waves  of  sound ;  either  immediately, 
or  by  reflection.  It  holds  them  to- 
gether, as  it  were;  and  may  assist 
to  strengthen  them  by  resonance 
(§  1404).  Its  walls  are  also  capable 
of  vibrating,  and  of  propagating  this 
disturbance  to  the  internal  struc- 
tures of  the  ear.  The  &tty  covering 
formed  by  the  wax  of  the  ear  has 
been  supposed  to  facilitate  the  perception  of  distant  sounds.  Bat 
when  this  substance  is  aggregated,  in  the  form  of  lumps  which  occupy 
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the  auditory  canal,  it  produces  a  mechanical  obstacle  which  injures  the 
sensibility  of  sound. 

1583.  The  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  {c,  Fig.  315),  is  a  mem- 
branous partition,  which  is  applied  to  the  deepest  extremity  of  the 
auditory  canal,  and  the  tension  of  which  easily  permits  corresponding 
vibrations.  If  it  be  uniformly  strewed  over  with  some  very  fine  powder, 
acoustic  figures  may  be  produced  on  it,  as  on  any  other  extended 
membrane. 

1584.  The  space  behind  the  tympanum,  or  the  tympanic  cavity, 
contains  the  three  auditory  bones  (or  osdcida  auditHs) ; —  the  malleus  or 
hammer  m  (Fig.  316),  the  tnci«  or  anvil  o,    and  the       p^^  ^^^ 
stapes  or  stirrup  t.     In  the  adult,  a  minute  bone  called 
the  lenticular  bone,  /,  is  immoveably  connected  with  the 
long  process  of  the  incus.      Special  articulations  unite 
these  auditory  bones  to  each  other.      This  arrangement  ''^ 
allows  of  small  movements,  which  exercise  a  remarkable            /^ 
influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  hearing.                                        <Si» 

The  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  317),  represents  a  magnified  view  of  these 
structures  in  sUiL    The  head  d  of  the  malleus  rests  in  the  excavated 
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articular  sur&ce  of  the  body  e  of  the  incus,  while  the  long  process  of 
this  latter  is  united  to  the  stapes  /.  The  long  process  of  the  malleus  4 
is  united  to  the  tympanum  which  bounds  the  auditory  canal  a.     The 
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oval  aperture  that  bounds  the  foot-piece  of  the  stapee  leads  to  the 
vestibule,  which  contaiDs  a  portion  of  the  auditory  nerva  The  diain  of 
the  auditory  bones  is  thus  interposed  as  a  solid  and  articulate  piece, 
connecting  the  tympanum  with  the  innermost  and  most  important  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

1585.  The  mutual  position  of  the  auditory  bones  is  capable  of  being 
more  or  less  altered  by  special  muscles.  The  situation  of  the  parts  as 
seen  in  the  recent  state  is  seen  in  Fig.  318.    The  nudleus,  i,  haa  a 

Fio.  318. 


muscle  called  the  intemus  mallei,  or  tensor  tympani,  l^  which  draws 
the  Aandle  of  the  malleus  inwards,  and  thus  indirectly  stretches  the 
tympanum.  A  second  muscle,  the  laxator  tympani,  is  but  rarely  dis- 
cernible. Finally,  the  stapes  has  a  special  muscle,  the  stapedius,  s,  the 
action  of  which  presses  the  lower  part  of  the  foot-piece  (/,  Fig.  317) 
into  the  foramen  ovale,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  opposes  the 
tensor  tympani  or  intemus  mallei  (/,  Fig.  318). 

1586.  That  varying  tension  of  the  tympanum  which  is  inducible  by 
the  muscle  last  named,  may  be  conjectured  to  subserve  certain  acoustic 
purposes.  Some  have  supposed  that  when  powerful  sounds  require 
to  be  damped,  a  greater  tension  is  produced.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  intrinsic  probability  of  this  view,  still  it  has  not  hitherto  been  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  those  direct  observations  which  have  been  made  in 
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suitable  oases  on  the  living  subject  Powerful  tension  of  the  tympanum 
seems  to  injure  the  perception  of  deep  sounds;  while,  on  the  oontrary,  it 
fiEtvours  that  of  hig^  ones. 

1587.  A  tense  elastic  membrane  takes  up  the  sonorous  vibrations  of 
the  air  more  easily  than  a  massive  and  thick  body.  It  also  commu- 
nicates them  better  to  neighbouring  solid  textures.  This  at  once  ex- 
plains why  the  tympanum  is  interposed  between  the  air  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  and  its  ossicles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  auditory  canal 
on  the  other. 

1588.  The  sonorous  undulations  of  the  tympanum  are  propagated 
onwards  along  the  chain  of  auditory  ossicles.  These  again  render  it 
easier  for  the  tympanum  to  vibrate  in  concert  with  sounds  which  differ 
from  its  own.  But  at  present  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  acoustic 
reasons  for  their  being  articulated  with  each  other.  Neither  the  presence 
of  their  respective  muscles  (§  1585),  nor  the  possibility  of  their  giving  way 
under  powerful  curved  undulations,  constitute  a  complete  explanation. 

1589.  The  loss  of  the  tympanum  and  the  auditory  bones  does  not 
destroy  all  possibility  of  hearing.  Hence,  however  important  their  aid, 
these  structures  are  not  essential  to  the  perception  of  sound.  The 
proximate  cause  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  rendered  evident  by  facts 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

1590.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  encloses  the  auditory 
bones  (Fig.  318),  communicates  by  its  side  with  the  Eustachian  tube 
(6,  Fig.  317)  which  opens  free  into  the  pharynx  (/,  Fig.  128,  p.  232). 
This  arrangement  lias  the  direct  efiect  of  preventing  the  tympanum 
from  being  pressed  too  much  outwards.  For  the  air  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  generally  has  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  external 
auditoiy  canaL  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  saturated  with  watery  vapour 
for  its  temperature.  So  that,  if  it  were  not  allowed  a  free  exit,  it 
would  stretch  the  elastic  tympanum  outwards. 

1591.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  same  purpose  might  be  effected  by  a 
simple  aperture,  which  would  also  carry  off  the  mucus  that  is  sparingly 
secreted  by  the  tympanic  cavity.  It  is  therefore  to  special  ooUateral 
causes  that  we  must  attribute  the  addition  of  this  tube, — ^which  has  a 
peculiar  curved  form,  is  partly  osseous,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  possesses 
a  ciliated  internal  8ur£eu)e  (§  1196). 

1592.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Eustachian  tubes  afford  a  clearer 
perception  of  those  sonorous  undulations  which  pass  along  the  cavity  of 
the  pharynx  —  and  especiaUy  of  the  sounds  of  a  person's  own  voice. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  examination.  Many,  with 
Henle  and  Mueller,  regard  it  as  an  apparatus  which  strengthens  sound 
by  resonance,  and  increases  its  dang.  But  it  remains  for  more  accurate 
researches  to  establish  whether  its  column  of  air  is  capable  of  adding 
the  sound  of  its  own  note : — a  circumstance  which  would  indeed  rather 
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disturb,  than  farther,  the  effect  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  obstructions  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  by  mucus  or  exsuda- 
tions  greatly  damages  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  often  compels  the  sui^geon 
to  its  removal  by  means  of  the  catheter. 

1593.  The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule  g  (Fig.  315,  p.  476),  the 
three  semicircular  canals  A,  and  the  cochlea  i.  All  these  are  shown 
magnified  (and  partly  laid  open)  by  Fig.  319.     Here  the  membranous 

Fia.  319. 


vestibule  and  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  seen  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  corresponding  osseous  walls  by  a  space  which  contains  a 
fluid,  the  perilymph.  One  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve  brandies  in 
the  vestibule,  and  in  the  inferior  dilated  extremities  or  ampullse  of  the 
semicircular  canals.  The  cochlea,  which  is  half  laid  open,  permits  us  to 
see  how  the  spinal  kmina,  on  which  another  part  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  distributed,  rises  by  2  J  windings  in  its 
interior.  The  way  in  which  the  several  chief  divisions  of 
the  auditory  nerve  (n)  pass  to  the  vestibule  (v)  and  the 
cochlea  («)  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  320.  The  interior 
of  all  three  chief  segments  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  encloses  a  fluid, 
the  endolymph. 

1594.  Since  the  footrpiece  of  the  stapes  occupies  the  foramen  ovale 
(/,  Fig.  317,  p.  477), — ^while  the  space  around  it  is  filled  up  by  a  tense 
membrane, — its  vibrations  are  at  once  communicated  to  the  endolymph 
of  the  vestibule.  The  undulations  of  fluid  thus  excited  impinge  upon  those 
fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  are  distributed  in  the  interior  of  this 
8^;ment  of  the  labyrinth,  and  in  the  ampullsD  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
The  otoconia  or  ear-sand  of  the  vestibule,  which  consists  of  microscopic 
crystal  of  carbonate  of  line,  increases  the  impulses,  and  thus  sustains  the 
auditoty  impression. 

1595.  The  exact  use  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  at  present  imknown. 
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But  it  is  supposed  that  the  undulations  which  enter  them  at  one  end, 
pass  through  their  whole  extent,  and  return  to  the  vestibule.  This 
perhaps  strengthens  the  sound,  fiEicilitates  the  repetition  (and  henoe 
the  perception)  of  the  impulses,  and  prolongs  the  impression.  But  at 
present  we  cannot  state  the  object  of  the  various  irregularities  which 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  vestibule,  or  say  why  the  superior  and  pos- 
terior semicircular  canals  unite  into  a  single  tube  (Fig.  320.) 

1596.  The  foramen  ovale  (/,  Fig.  317,  p.  477)  is  not  the  only  opening 
that  leads  fi:t>m  the  labyrinth  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  There  is  a 
second,  the  foramen  rotundum  (o),  over  which  is  stretched  an  elastic 
membrane,  the  secondary  tympanum.  According  to  Weber,  as  soon  as 
the  foot-piece  of  the  stapes  is  pressed  into  the  bottom  of  the  foramen 
ovale  (/),  this  membrane  yields,  and  thus  allows  the  endolymph  to 
evade  the  pressure.  Besides  this,  it  must  also  be  thrown  into  vibration 
by  those  waves  of  air  which  are  excited  by  the  vibrating  walls  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  tympanum.  And  its  connection  with  the  inferior 
cochlear  canal  (or  dcala  tympani)  seems  to  indicate  a  special  relation  to 
this  part  of  the  labyrinth. 

1597.  The  dense  substance  of  the  bones  of  the  head  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  the  sonorous  undulations.  The  latter  are  therefore  conveyed 
to  the  cochlea,  which  is  connected  with  these  bones,  more  easily  than  to 
the  vestibule  (§  1593),  which  is  surrounded  by  the  perilymph.  It  has 
therefore  been  supposed  that  such  sonorous  undulations  are  chiefly  received 
by  the  cochlea.  While  those  vibrations  which  are  propagated  through  the 
ossicles  are  believed  to  enter  more  directly  and  forcibly  into  the  endo- 
lymph of  the  vestibule.  At  present,  however,  we  are  ignorant  what  use 
this  twofold  arrangement  subserves.  Our  knowledge  of  acoustics  is  so 
deficient,  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  explain  why  the  organs  of  hearing 
are  constructed  of  such  very  heterogeneous  structure& 

1598.  The  intensity  of  tiie  impulses  that  impinge  upon  the  auditory 
nerve  determines  the  strength — and  their  rhythm,  the  height — of  the 
sensation  of  sound.  But  we  are  just  as  unable  to  give  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  we  appreciate  the  clang 
of  a  sound,  as  of  the  molecular  relations  which  originally  determine  its 
production. 

1599.  The  &ct  that  auditory  perception  is  limited  to  those  sounds 
which  possess  a  certain  strength  forms  a  parallel  to  the  photometric 
sensibility  of  the  eye  (§  1537).  While  the  capacity  of  the  ear  to  appre- 
ciate the  height  of  notes  corresponds  to  the  distinction  of  colours  by 
the  eye.  Savart  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the  lowest  note 
perceptible  by  the  human  ear,  is  composed  of  14  to  16  vibrations  in  the 
second,  and  the  highest  of  64000.  Despretz  places  these  limits  at 
32  and  73000  respectively.  But  these  phenomena  do  not  warrant 
our  concluding  that  the  auditory  nerve  is  in  itself  unable  to  appro- 
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ciate  the  rhythm  produced  by  more  or  fever  vibrations.  Putore 
research  must  determine  whether  there  is  a  complete  paralld  in  this 
respect  with  the  perception  of  colour  (§  1540). 

1600.  Just  as  the  eye  can  only  directly  recognize  diffidences  in  the 
rhythm  of  colours,  so  the  ear  cannot  count  the  number  of  vibrations.  It 
rather  judges  of  the  whole  as  of  one  direct  impression.  The  delicacy 
with  which  two  neighbouring  notes  can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  varies  greatly  in  diflSsrent  individuala  Persons  who  are  devoid 
of  a  musical  ear  make  extraordinary  mistakes  in  this  respect  Wbile^ 
according  to  Seebeck,  more  gifted  individuals  can  plainly  recognize  the 
difference  between  two  notes,  the  vibrations  of  which  only  differ  by 
T^th  of  their  whole  number. 

1601.  And  just  as  the  perception  of  the  height  of  a  note  is  due  to  its 
rhythm,  so  the  musical  relations  of  a  sound  are  based  upon  the  mutual 
proportions  of  impulses  which  arise  either  simultaneously,  or  in  rapid 
succession  to  each  other.  The  octaves,  which  proceed  in  geometrical 
progression  with  the  exponent  of  2,  sound  like  heterogeneous  repetitions 
of  corresponding  notes.  The  consonance  or  dissonance  of  other  notes 
when  sounded  together,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  their  intervals.  If 
these  are  in  progression,  we  get  an  agreeable  impression ;  if  they  are  not, 
a  disagreeable  one. 

1602.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fundamental  c  and  the  fifth 
g  have  to  each  other  the  proportions  of  1  to  |,  or  of  2  to  3,  and  are 
hence  in  progression.  In  like  manner  we  get  1  to  4,  or  3  to  4,  for  the 
fundamental  note  and  tlie  fourth ;  and  1  to  },  or  4  to  5,  for  the 
former  and  the  third  (§  1403).  All  these  combinations  of  notes  har- 
monize with  each  other ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  second,  d,  and  the 
seventh,  6,  give  {  to  ^,  or  3  to  5.  Hence  they  lead  to  a  dissonant  im- 
pression. While  the  harmonic  triple  sound  formed  by  combining  the 
fundamental  note,  the  third,  and  the  fifth,  is  composed  of  1,  },  and  i; — a 
proportion  which  is  equivalent  to  the  numbers  4,  5,  and  6. 

1603.  A  practised  ear  can  appreciate  two  difierent  notes  which  are 
sounding  simultaneously.  Here  one  of  the  impressions  is  probably  per- 
ceived somewhat  sooner  than  the  other.  But  when  two  notes  having 
nearly  the  same  number  of  vibrations  occur  simultaneously,  the  sound 
is  heard  alternately  swelling  and  receding.  The  cause  of  this  pul- 
sation may  be  explained  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  321).  Supposing  the 
two  thin  lines  to  represent  the  waves  of  the  two  notes,  they  will  be 
strengthened  by  their  coincidence  at  /  </,  6,  and  a;  and  weakened  by 
their  interference  at  c.  Hence  the  variations  of  strength  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  relation  of  the  thick  line  to  the  straight  one. 

1604.  The  several  pulsations  produced  by  this  fluttering  follow  each 
other  with  greater  rapidity,  the  more  nearly  the  two  notes  correspond 
in  the  number  of  their  vibrations.     When  they  are  repeated  with  great 
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velocity  they  give  rise  to  the  impression  of  a  third  note,  which  is  called  a 
note  of  combination.* 

1605.  The  ear  distinguishes  relations  to  space  much         Fio.  82  U 
less  perfectly  than  the  eye.     It  cannot  in  any  way  re- 
cognize the  distribution  of  surface.     Extent  in  depth, 

or  distance,  is  chiefly  measured  by  the  strength  of  the 
sound;  and  direction,  by  the  manner  of  the  impression. 
In  the  latter  case  one  ear  has  so  &r  the  advantage, 
that  the  sonorous  undulations  which  directly  impinge 
upon  it>  are  communicated  more  fiiintly  to  the  second. 
According  to  Seebeck,  it  would  seem  that  impressions 
which  agitate  both  organs  are  not  reduced  to  a  medium 
perception,  like  the  images  of  corresponding  parts  of 
the  retina  (§  1553). 

1606.  The  after-sound  which  is  frequently  observed 
may  be  either  objective  or  subjective.  The  first  case 
supposes  the  vibrations  to  be  repeated  for  some  time. 
While  in  the  latter,  there  is  an  effect  upon  the  nervous 
part  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  similar  to  that  which 
causes  the  endurance  of  the  image  upon  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  (§  1533).  The  time  occupied  by  this  subjective 
after-sound  has  not  yet  been  exactly  estimated. 

1607.  It  is  obvious  that  lesions  of  the  acoustic 
nerve,  or  of  the  whole  labyrinth,  will  necessarily  lead 
to  complete  deafness  (§  1432).  But  there  are  some 
persons  who,  though  hard  of  hearing,  can  accurately 
follow  a  discourse,  when  they  take  one  end  of  a  stick 
between  their  hands,  and  place  the  other  on  a  solid 
body  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  speaker.  Re- 
calling the  suppositions  mentioned  in  §  1597,  we 
might  conjecture  that  here  the  vestibule,  but  not  the 
cochlea,  has  become  inactive. 

1608.  Subjective  auditory  sensations  proceed  from 
two  causes : — ^from  changes  which  attack  the  con- 
ducting parts  of  the  inner  ear;  and  from  influences 
which  act  directly  upon  the  auditory  nerve.  Many 
persons  can  voluntarily  contract  the  intemus  mallei 
muscle  (§  1585),  so  as  to  produce  a  tolerably  loud 
crack,  which  is  audible  to  other  persons.  When  an 
unusual  quantity  of  air  is  driven  into  the  tympanic 
cavity,  we  hear  a  peculiar  noise,  which  also  depends 
upon  the  altered  tension  of  the  tympanum,  and  its 
further  effects.     The  singing  in  the  ear  which  is  fre- 


*  In  the  text  this  is  also  designated  the  note  of  Tartini. 
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quently  met  with  in  congestion  of  the  head, — as  well  as  in  prolonged 
sleeplessness,  and  in  some  diseases  of  hearing, — appears  chiefly  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  auditoiy  nerve  or  its  corresponding  cerebral  structures. 
But  at  present  the  details  of  these  phenomena  cannot  even  be  investi- 
gated so  exactly  as  the  subjective  visual  impressions. 

1609.  SmeU. — When  certain  gases  or  vapours  flow  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  they  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smelL  A  smooth 
septum  (a.  Fig.  128,  p.  232,)  separates  the  two  symmetrical  divisions  of 
the  nasal  fossa.    The  nature  of  the  outer  wall  is  shown  by  Fig.  322. 

Fio.  822. 


At  a,  hf  and  c,  are  the  projecting  turbinate  bones,  clothed  by  a  mucous 
membrane  which  follows  their  irregularities :  at  A  is  the  hard,  and  at  t 
the  soft  palate ;  /  is  the  upper  part  of  the  phaiynx,  and  k  the  opening  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  network  of  the  olfectory  nerve  (o,  Fig.  128,  p. 
232,)  is  represented  by  ^;  and  at  ^  are  some  of  the  sensitive  nerves  which 
come  from  the  trigeminal  trunk,  vw  (and  «,  Fig.  128).  Hitherto  the 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves — the  fibres  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  clear  grey  colour,  their  small  size,  their  softness,  and  their  ap- 
parent want  of  medullary  matter— have  only  been  followed  into  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Their 
exact  mode  of  termination  is  unknown :  and  we  are  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  way  in  which  they  bring  about  the  olfactory  sensation. 

1610.  Daily  experience  teaches  that  very  small  quantities  of  many 
odorous  substances  suffice  to  excite  the  sense  of  smelL  The  smell  of 
tobacco,  musk,  ambergris,  or  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  remains  attached 
to  paper  for  years.      By  partially  evaporating  a  grain  of  musk  on  a 
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hot  plate,  we  may  communicate  to  a  whole  room  a  smell  of  musk  that 
lasts  for  many  months. 

1611.  If  one  volume  of  an  odorous  matter  be  mixed  with  100  of  air, 
and  one  volume  of  the  mixture  again  diluted  with  100  of  atmosphere, 
and  this  again  treated  in  the  same  way, — we  shall  finally  obtain  a 
gaseous  substance  containing  only  a  certain  known  minimum  of  the 
particular  odorous  matter.  Fluid  solutions  of  odorous  substances  may 
also  be  diluted  in  the  same  way.  This  therefore  affords  a  means  of 
approximatively  determining  the  limits  to  the  perceptions  of  the  organ 
of  smell 

1612.  A  space  of  air  containing  vrnAnnrth  part  of  bromine  vapour  in^ 
stantly  affords  an  unpleasant  smelL  Hence  it  probably  requires  less 
than  '00002574  grains  of  bromine  to  evoke  the  peculiar  ol&ctory  sensa- 
tion. A  volume  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  amoimting  to  not  more 
than  nvTnrth  of  the  whole  gives  a  distinctly  garlic  odour.  The  minimum 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  appears  to  be  less  than  one  or  two  millionths ; 
so  that  the  organ  of  smell  here  constitutes  the  most  delicate  of  all  re- 
agents. While  on  the  other  hand,  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  forms  a  white  fog  that  betrays  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  vapour, 
even  when  its  quantity  is  too  minute  to  be  perceived  by  the  human 
olEaxstory  sense. 

1613.  The  essential  oils  (which  are  often  adulterated  with  &tty  oils) 
«une  very  effective  in  this  respect  It  is  probable  that  -nrr^Trnrth  of  a  grain 
of  otto  of  roses  suffices  to  give  rise  to  its  peculiar  smelL  After  dropping 
iVth  of  a  grain  of  oil  of  cloves  into  a  balloon  which  contained  from  3350 
to  3400  cubic  inches,  its  smell  remained  more  than  three  months. 

1614.  But  of  all  these  substances,  the  most  remarkable  is  musk.  On 
diluting  its  alcoholic  extract  with  water,  it  is  found  that  as  little  as  about 
TwiAnnnrth  of  a  grain  can  be  traced  by  its  smelL 

1615.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  those  matters  which 
are  really  odorous,  and  those  which  act  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  in  another  way.  Twigs  of  the  tri£M;ial  cerebral  nerve 
(«,  Fig.  128,  p.  232,)  are  distributed  with  those  of  the  olfiictory  (o)  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  former  give  rise  to  sensa- 
tions which  differ  from  those  of  the  other  organs  of  touch  only  in  their 
mode,  and  not  in  their  nature.  While  in  ordinaiy  language,  many  of 
these  essentially  tactile  perceptions  are  called  olfactory.  For  example, 
the  perceptions  produced  by  caustic  ammonia  depend  chiefly  on  its 
corrosive  effects.  And  this  probably  explains  its  comparatively  large 
Tninimnm  in  the  odorous  scale  (§  1612). 

1616.  Just  as  the  construction  of  an  organ  of  voice  (§  140.8)  only 
required  the  larynx  to  be  interposed  at  a  suitable  part  of  the  respiratory 
organ,  so  something  similar  obtains  vnth  the  organ  of  smelL  The 
current  of  air  which  the  machinery  of  respiration  drives  through  the 
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nasal  fossa  only  demands  the  addition  of  the  mucoiis  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  the  twigs  of  ol&ctory  nerve  that  supply  it. 

1617.  The  nasal  fossa  is  continuous  with  several  supplementary  cavi- 
ties ; — such  as  the  antrum  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  the  fix)ntal 
sinus,  and  the  ethmoidal  cells.  But  at  present  the  uses  of  these  peculiar 
structures  are  unknown.  Still,  as  no  fibres  of  the  ol^Eictoiy  nerve  can  be 
found  in  them,  we  have  anatomical  grounds  for  presuming  that  they 
do  not  efifect  oL&ustory  impressions.  Physiological  research  seems  to 
corroborate  this  inference.  Where  disease  has  afforded  free  access  to  one 
of  the  maxillary  or  frontal  sinuses,  odorous  fluids  or  gases  introduced 
into  these  cavities  have  not  been  perceived  to  be  such.  But  this  fiict 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  valid  proof  j  since  these  experiments  imply  the 
absence  of  many  collateral  circumstances,  which  will  shortly  be  mentioned 
as  included  in  the  mechanism  of  smelL 

1618.  It  is  probable  that  the  ciliary  movement  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (§  1196)  takes  an  important  share  in 
the  sense  of  smell,  by  producing  small  whirling  currents  in  the  air,  and 
in  the  odorous  particles  which  this  contains.  The  irregularities  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  asust  to  maintain  these  various  currents.  In 
violent  catarrh  the  sense  of  smell  is  always  more  or  less  impaired.  This 
£Etct  appears  to  indicate,  that  the  conditions  necessary  to  smell  are  capa- 
ble of  being  suppressed  by  the  loss  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  together 
with  the  swelling  and  the  altered  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

1619.  If  a  tube  traversed  by  odorous  substances  be  introduced  as 
high  as  possible  into  the  nasal  fossa^  we  shall  find  that  the  smell  gra- 
dually diminishes,  and  is  finally  lost  Hence  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
odorous  substances  should  pass  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
generally.  It  would  rather  seem  that,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  o1£eu>- 
tory  sensation,  they  must  traverse  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  path 
prescribed  to  them.  The  inferior  turbinated  bone  (c,  Fig.  322,  p.  484) 
must  have  a  peculiar  effect  in  bending  the  inspiratory  stream.  But 
since  we  can  also  smell  at  the  instant  of  expiration,  it  follows  that  this 
bend  is  not  essential  to  the  olfitctory  sense.  Odorous  substances  whidi 
enter  by  the  posterior  nares  (/,  Fig.  128,  p.  232)  are  always  distinctly, 
though  feebly,  appreciated. 

1620.  Repeated  respiratory  movements  greatly  assist  the  olfiEU^tory 
sensation.  The  act  of  snu£Bng  depends  upon  an  impulsive,  strong,  and 
accelerated  inspiration.  The  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  must  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  entry  of  larger  quantities  of  air. 

162U  Weber  has  pointed  out  that  when  a  person  is  extended  horizon- 
tally, with  his  head  hanging  back,  we  may  pour  in  fluid  at  one  nostril 
until  it  runs  out  at  the  other.  An  examination  of  the  throat  shows 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  entrance  into  the  pharynx  is  neariy 
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or  quite  dosed  by  the  soft  palate  and  the  palatine  arches.  This  simple 
&ct  explains  the  above  experiment  When  the  fluid  contains  odorous 
matters,  they  are  not  perceived  to  be  such.  Or  if  these  mixtures  be 
injected  directly  up  the  nose,  we  shall  get  a  similar,  although  less  marked, 
result.  Hence  we  see  that  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is 
covered  with  liquid,  it  loses  its  capacity  of  smelL  And  this  inactivity 
even  remains  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  run 
off :  so  that  substances  which,  like  ammonia,  operate  as  caustics,  are  at 
first  perceived  either  indistinctly,  or  not  at  alL 

1622.  The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  varies  greatly  in  different 
persons.  While  many  fiul  to  perceive  the  most  penetrating  odours, 
others  can  instantly  remark  their  fointest  traces.  Every  person  diffuses 
a  peculiar  odour,  which  depends  upon  the  cutaneous  exhalation  (§  848). 
This  is  so  slight,  that  few  notice  it  But  many  savages  can  thus  re- 
cognize the  path  which  another  person  has  taken.  The  instantaneous 
contact  with  the  ground  or  with  neighbouring  substances  gives  off 
ol&ctoiy  substances  in  quantities  which,  though  minute,  are  still  enough 
for  perception.  Dogs  and  other  animals  which  hunt  by  scent  exhibit  a 
similar  perfection  of  the  ol&ctory  organs :  their  sense  of  smell  conduct- 
ing them  more  easily  and  accurately  than  that  of  sight  or  hearing. 
And  the  female  animal  is  frequently  provided  with  special  glands,  the 
odorous  secretion  of  which  attracts  the  male  from  a  distance  during 
the  rutting  season. 

1623.  Many  substances  which  give  an  agreeable  smell  to  most  persons, 
seem  quite  inodorous  to  others.  Mignonette  and  other  plants  of  deli- 
cate perfume  are  instances  of  this.  And  it  is  even  more  fr^uent  to 
find  substances,  the  smell  of  which  is  unpleasant  to  some  persons,  but 
attractive  to  others.  The  smeU  of  asafioetida  is  liked  by  many  persons  : 
and  hysterical  women  are  often  fond  of  the  odour  of  burnt  feathers 
or  other  empyreumatic  substances.  And,  conversely,  the  olfiictoiy  or- 
gans may  be  blunted  by  custom.  Workmen  who  are  engaged  with 
putrefying  substances,  apothecaries,  suigeons,  and  anatomists,  exemplify 
the  truth  of  this  last  proposition. 

1624.  A  strong  smell  suppresses  the  more  delicate  odours  present 
If  a  drop  of  oil  of  doves,  and  a  drop  of  oil  of  peppermint,  be  let  fall 
into  a  laige  bottle,  the  latter  will  rarely  be  perceptible.  Here  also 
the  senses  are  completely  blunted  by  a  want  of  variety.  A  person 
who  continually  surrounds  himself  with  perfumes  becomes  at  last  quite 
indiflerent  to  them.  The  most  agreeable  odoiu^  may  become  repulsive 
when  in  excess. 

1625.  The  smell  of  the  odorous  body  often  seems  to  survive  its 
presence.  But  although  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  there  will 
be  a  certain  after-impression  in  the  organ  of  smell  as  well  as  in  the 
other  senses,  still  this  phenomenon  scarcely  proves  such  an  effect;  since 
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it  is  possible  that  minute  quantities  of  the  odorous  substance  renuun 
in  the  nasal  fossae. 

1626.  Powerful  odours  often  produce  stupe&ction  and  fainting. 
Many  cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  These  energetic  efieots  are  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  intimate  connection  of  the  ol&ctory  nerves 
with  the  brain.  The  voluptuous  sensations  which  are  frequently  felt 
seem  to  be  only  mediate  results,  effected  by  the  help  of  memory  and 
imagination. 

1627.  The  attitude  which  we  have  to  assume  in  order  to  perceive 
any  odorous  substance  constitutes  our  only  means  of  ascertaining  the 
direction  from  which  it  approaches.  All  those  delicate  differential 
phenomena  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  eye  (§  1523), — ^and  to  some 
extent  in  the  ear  (§  1605), — are  absent 

1628.  If  one  of  two  &intly  odorous  substances  be  held  before  each 
nostril,  the  olfiictoiy  impression  of  either  may  be  made  to  predominate  at 
will.  This  phenomenon  to  some  extent  resembles  the  contention  between 
the  two  visual  fields  (§  1556). 

1629.  Subjective  ol&ctory  sensations  are  on  the  whole  very  frequent. 
The  mechanical  agitation  which  accompanies  violent  sneezing  may 
suffice  to  produce  a  peculiar  smell.  But  galvanism  does  not  give  rise 
(§  1578)  to  any  definite  impression.  It  is  true  that  Dupuytren  found 
that  dogs  into  whose  blood  he  had  injected  odorous  liquids  began  to 
snuff.  But  since  the  odorous  matters  might  have  been  given  off  in  their 
own  exhalations,  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  this  phenomenon  as  a 
mere  subjective  impression. 

1630.  T<uU.—VfQ  have  ^een  (§  1621)  that  the  oigans  of  smell  are 
only  sensible  to  elastic  fluids.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  state  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  taste.  Insoluble  substances  at  most  only 
cause  tactile  sensations,  such  as  the  feeling  of  cold :  they  are  imable  to 
produce  true  gustative  impressions.  Here  again  ordinary  language  &ila 
accurately  to  distinguish  between  those  perceptions  which  are  proper  to 
the  organs  of  touch,  and  those  which  correspond  to  the  true  organs  of 
taste.  There  are  many  substances  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
ascribing  a  hot,  cold,  acid,  or  caustic  taste,  although  they  chiefly  excite 
the  sensitive,  and  not  the  proper  gustatory  nerves. 

1631.  The  tongue  is  usually  regarded  as  the  exclusive  organ  of 
taste.  But  an  easy  experiment  may  convince  us  that  some  parts  of  tibia 
organ  are  incapable  of  producing  gustative  impressions.  When  a  small 
piece  of  salt,  or  a  drop  of  vinegar,  or  solution  of  extract  of  aloes,  is 
placed  upon  the  upper  and  anterior  half  of  the  extended  tongue,  the  pecu- 
liar taste  of  each  of  these  substances  fails  to  appear  so  long  as  they  do 
not  pass  towards  its  inferior  sur&ce  or  root  While,  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion, the  smallest  quantity  of  any  sapid  substance  is  distinctly  perceived. 
This  is  due  to  the  &ct,  that  the  nerves  of  taste  are  distributed  in  the 
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root  of  the  tongue,  while  its  anterior  half  is  chiefly  supplied  by  nerves 
of  touoh. 

1632.  The  upper  sur&oe  of  the  tongue  is  clothed  by  projections  of 
yarious  kinds,  which  are  called  its  papillsB.  The  circumvallate  papilla)  I 
(Fig.  323)  belong  to  its  posterior  part  The  conical,  i,  and  the  filiform, 
ky — ^between  which  there  are  often  transitional  forms, — are  found  in  the 

Fio.  323. 


other  parts  of  the  organ.  All  of  these  contain  a  rich  network  of  capil- 
laries, together  with  nerve-fibres  which  efiect  their  gustative  or  tactile 
sensations.  From  what  has  been  already  stated  (§  1631),  it  follows  that 
the  circumvallate  papillsd  occupy  that  region  which  ofiers  the  most 
distinct  gustative  impressions. 

1633.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  whether  sen-* 
sations  of  taste  can  only  be  excited  by  the  tongue,  or  by  other  parts 
of  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal  also.  However  simple  the 
experiments  decisive  of  this  question  might  appear  to  be,  many  of  them 
are  frustrated  by  two  circumstances,  which  ought  to  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind.  When  a  fluid  solution  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  palate, 
it  easily  spreads  into  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  we  sometimes  get 
gustative  impressions,  which  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  point  of  con* 
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tact  While  a  soluble  and  quiescent  solid  produces  either  no  sensation 
of  taste,  or  a  very  slight  one.  Moyement  appears  to  be  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  taste,  as  the  current  form  of  odorous  matter  is  to  smeE  li&ioe 
the  substance  used  as  the  test  ought  to  be  not  merely  dotted  on  the 
part  with  a  pencil,  but  rubbed  here  and  there;  without,  however, 
being  allowed  to  distribute  itself  over  other  and  more  ambiguom 
regions.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
tactile  impression  occurs  firsts  whUe  the  true  gustative  sensation  only 
appears  afterwards. 

1634.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  would  follow  that  sweet  and  bitter  sub- 
stances can  be  tasted  at  other  places  besides  the  root  of  the  tongue.  We 
meet)  however,  with  individual  varieties ;  which  may  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  gustative  sensibility,  if  not  upon  other  peculiarities. 

1635.  The  lips,  the  inner  surfiEU)e  of  the  cheeks,  the  gums,  the  skin  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  tongue, — are  always  devoid  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The  quickest 
and  most  energetic  perception  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  tongue  which 
lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  foramen  ccecum  {ly  Fig.  323).  The 
imder  surfiEtce  of  the  tongue  possesses,  in  most  persons,  a  vigorous  capa- 
city of  taste.  Positive  results  are  also  xisiudly  obtained  with  certain 
portions  of  the  palatine  arch ;  as  well  as  with  the  folds  which  connect 
the  tongue  to  the  epiglottis,  the  tonsils,  the  part  of  the  phaiyngeal 
mucous  membrane  which  is  opposite  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and, 
more  rarely,  with  the  soft  palate  and  uvula. 

1636.  Hence  the  root  of  the  tongue  occupies  the  first  gustative 
rank ;  whUe  other  parts — and  especially  the  fisiuces — are  also  capable  of 
a  less  delicate  and  rapid  taste.  So  that  the  mechanism  of  deglutition 
(§  372)  not  only  affords  that  movement  of  the  soluble  or  dissolved  sub- 
tances  which  is  necessary  to  their  being  tasted,  but  forces  the  alimentary 
bolus  through  a  narrow  path  of  transit,  which  also  possesses  a  gustative 
capacity  in  numerous  situations. 

1637.  In  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall  find  that  some  phy- 
siologists  regard  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  (^  Fig.  323 ;  and  w,  Fig.  128, 
p.  232)  as  the  nervous  trunk  upon  which  the  sensation  of  taste  exclu- 
sively depends :  while  others  ascribe  this  capacity  to  both  it  and  the 
trigeminal  nerve  (^,  Fig.  323;  s,  Fig.  128).  We  need  not  now  consider 
the  various  arguments  which  support  the  first  of  these  views.  Thus 
much  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  exhibits 
the  liveliest  gustative  sensibUity,  receives  a  large  number  of  fibres  from 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

1638.  We  may  often  notice  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  set  down  all 
indistinct  perceptions  of  taste  as  fiedntly  acid,  bitter,  or  saline.  This  &ct 
gives  rise  to  numerous  deceptions :  and  is  very  liable  to  betray  us  into 
error  in  examining  the  various  regions  of  taste.     It  is  to  this  cause  that 
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we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  opinion,  defended  by  so  many  experi- 
menters,— ^that  substances  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  salt,  or  ox-gall,  produce 
dissimilar  gustative  impressions,  according  as  they  are  applied  to  various 
papillsB  or  regions  of  the  organs  of  taste. 

1639.  The  repeated  dilution  of  a  dissolyed  sapid  body  finally  gives 
us  a  mixture  which  produces  no  distinct  gustative  impression.  Hence 
this  process  affords  a  means  of  accurately  determining  the  delicacy  of 
taste,  as  well  as  of  smell  (§  1611).  The  taste  of  sweet  substances,  such 
as  sugar  or  syrup,  is  the  first  to  disappear :  the  limit  being  for  cane 
sugar  about  1  to  1^  per  cent  Salt  somewhat  goes  further.  While 
very  acid  or  bitter  substances,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  extract  of  aloes,  or 
sulphate  of  quinine,  are  easily  recognized  in  the  greatest  state  of  dilu- 
tion. The  taste  peculiar  to  each  can  be  perceived  with  viAnrth  to  vrAnrth 
of  a  grain  of  sulphuric  acid,  yr^th  of  extract  of  aloes,  and  viArvth  of 
basic  sulphate  of  quinine. 

1640.  We  might  expect  that  these  results  would  be  determined,  not 
merely  by  the  dilution  of  the  fluid,  but  also  by  its  absolute  quantity. 
But  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  peculiar  law  in  this  respect.  The 
gustative  sensation  can  be  excited  by  swallowing  so  small  a  quantity  of  a 
dense  solution,  that  the  absolute  amount  of  sapid  matter  which  it  con- 
tains may  be  less  than  that  required  in  a  more  dilute  solution.  Hence 
the  greatest  dilutions  afford  no  information  as  to  the  absolute  minimum 
of  a  sapid  substance. 

1641.  The  varying  sensitiveness  met  with  in  the  organ  of  smell 
(§  1623)  recurs  in  that  of  taste.  While  some  persons,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  tasting  wine  and  tea,  can  educate  this  sense  to  an  almost  incre- 
dible delicacy,  others  evince  a  remarkable  indifference  to  gustative  im- 
pressions. And  the  putrefying  substances  which  are  liked  by  one  man  are 
rejected  by  another.  Custom  and  prejudice  exercise  a  great  influence  in 
this  respect  Bitter  substances  often  leave  their  taste  behind  them  for 
some  time,  on  account  of  very  small  quantities  being  sufficient  for  per- 
ception. Many  substances  have  an  after-taste,  which  dif^  from  the 
original  one.  And  if  two  different  sapid  substances  occupy  opposite 
lateral  halves  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  one  of  them  can  often  be  per- 
ceived in  preference  to  the  other. 

1642.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  sapid  substance  which  gives  off 
odoroxis  matters  at  the  same  time  excites  the  ol&ctory  oigans.  But  the 
two  senses  do  not  really  react  upon  each  other.  Nor  does  their  distinct- 
ness depend  on  the  mere  flEUst,  that  elastic  fluids  are  perceived  by  the 
nose,  and  liquids  by  the  organ  of  taste.  Their  corresponding  sensations 
rather  require  the  addition  of  some  unknown  properties;  which,  by 
throwing  the  nerves  of  smell  and  taste  into  their  states  of  activity, 
conditionate  their  several  perceptions. 

1643.  Like    the  other  senses,   the    oi^gans    of    taste    are  probably 
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capable  of  subjective  senflatioDCu  But  in  most  of  the  phenomena 
included  imder  this  head  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  an  objective  im- 
pression is  not  really  present  Thus,  when  a  sick  person  suffers  fix>m 
a  bitter  taste,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  altered  blood  does  not 
give  out  some  bitter  substance,  which  passes  through  the  nutritional 
fluid,  and  thus  reaches  the  nerves  of  taste.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  those  experiments  in  which  sapid  substances  have  been  injected  into 
the  blood.  And  the  apparently  subjective  gustative  sensation  produced 
by  the  galvanic  current  is  perhaps  due  to  electrolytic  decomposition. 

1644.  Touch.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  injuries  of  the  nerves  of 
smell,  sight,  or  hearing,  are  not  followed  by  any  feelings  of  pain.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  those  nerves  which  are  the  agents  of  the  sensations 
of  touch  may,  imder  altered  circumstances,  give  rise  to  pain.  Hence  the 
tactile  impressions  are  said  to  be  efiected  by  gcMitivey  and  the  operations 
of  the  higher  senses,  by  sensuous,  nerves. 

1645.  Eveiy  free  external  or  internal  sur&ce  would  be  of  itself 
adapted  to  touch,  were  it  not  for  a  peculiar  nervous  arrangement,  which 
limits  the  number  of  sensitive  structures.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  few  of  the  intestinal  nerves  can  excite  any 
conscious  impressions.  While  under  abnormal  conditions,  they  allow  of 
pain.  This  explains  why  we  are  unconscioxis  of  the  presence  of  the  food 
and  its  residue  in  the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  of  the 
movement  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels : — why,  in  short, 
the  greater  part  of  the  vegetative  functions  are  executed  without  con- 
sciousness or  volition* 

1646.  Among  the  parts  more  or  less  capable  of  distinct  tactile  sensa- 
tions, we  may  enumerate  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  skin;  the  external 
auditoiy  meatus;  the  conjimctiva;  the  greater  part  of  the  cavities  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx;  part  of  the  oasophagus;  the  end  of  the  rectum; 
the  urethra;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  male  and  female  oigans  of  genera* 
tion.  But  we  must  not  regard  all  of  these  structures  as  equally  endowed 
in  this  respect  The  apex  of  the  tongue,  and  the  skin,  are  the  most 
perfectly  so.  The  remaining  sur&ces  give  rise  to  perceptions  which 
are  less  distinct,  and  which  easily  metge  into  feelings  of  pain.  Their 
tactile  capacity  is,  as  it  were,  only  a  collateral  residt  of  their  being  pro* 
vided  with  sensitive  nerves  (§  1644).  They  do  not  form  tactile  organs 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  this  implying  a  higher  grade  of  the 
tactile  function. 

1647.  The  organs  of  touch  enable  us  to  perceive  actions  of  two  kinds. 
They  mdicate  alterations  of  mechanical  state,  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. But  in  order  that  the  sensation  should  remain  pure,  the  excite* 
ment  must  not  exceed  certain  limits.  Violent  impressions  of  either  kind 
at  once  give  rise  to  pain. 

1648.  Beginning  by  a  glance  at  the  preparatory  structures  which  are 
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found  in  the  external  integument,  we  see  that  the  latter  sustains  an 
epidermis  of  variable  thickness  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  a,  6.).  The  tactile 
papilla)  of  the  corium  (d,  e,)  form  prominences,  which  are  more  or  less 
closely  followed  by  the  layers  of  epidermis ;  and  which  are  best  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  on  the  volar  or  thumb  side  of  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  where  they  are  very  large  and  regular.  The  nerves  which 
run  in  the  corium  efiect  the  tactile  sensations,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  tissues  of  the  corium  and  epidermis,  on  which  the  result  of  the 
impression  essentially  depends. 

1649.  Something  similar  to  this  is  repeated  in  the  other  tactile  sur* 
feces.  For  instance,  the  tongue  sustains  a  pavement  epithelium,  in  place 
of  an  epidermis.  And  its  nerves  run  in  a  fibrous  tissue  which  lies 
beneath  this  layer,  and  corresponds  to  the  coriiun. 

1650.  The  simplest  tactile  sensations  are  caused  by  the  mechanical 
resistance  which  a  body  ofiR^rs  to  the  sensitive  skin,  in  virtue  of  its  own 
consistence,  and  the  compression  and  displacement  of  the  several  cuta- 
neous structures.  It  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  any  substance  with  which  we  come  into  contact  But  since 
the  thickness  of  the  epidermis  always  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  the  same  substance  will  excite  different  impressions  according 
to  the  locality  it  touches.  The  same  degree  of  pressure  which  produces 
pain  at  the  lips,  will  only  cause  a  tactile  sensation  when  exerted  on  the 
thick  epidermis  (Tab.  IV.  Fig.  62,  a,  6)  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  While 
any  place  that  has  been  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  which  normally  mode- 
rates irritation,  is  pained  by  the  slightest  causes. 

1651.  If  two  points  touch  an  unmoved  cutaneous  sur&ce,  they  can 
only  be  perceived  separately  when  the  distance  between  them  exceeds  a 
certain  limit  And  Weber  has  shown  that  the  minimum  of  distance 
thus  established  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  skin.  This  experiment 
enables  us  to  construct  a  scale  of  the  sensibility  possessed  by  the  several 
tactile  sur&ces.  For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a  pair  of  compasses, 
the  points  of  which  are  armed  with  suitable  pieces  of  cork ;  finding  out 
the  smallest  distance  at  which  they  are  recognized  as  separate.  A  smaller 
distance  than  this  gives  rise  to  an  indistinct  impression  of  a  long-drawn 
point :  and  finally,  on  approximating  them  still  more  dosely,  the  per- 
ception becomes  completely  single. 

1652.  The  absolute  values  thus  obtained  vary  greatly  from  each  other. 
A  certain  portion  of  skin  may  give  four  or  five  times  as  much  in  one 
person  as  in  another.  The  most  striking  differences  are  generally  found  in 
those  parts  which  themselves  offer  the  highest  absolute  value&  A  deli- 
cate skin,  and  an  active  mind,  seem  to  admit  of  smaller  distances. 

1653.  The  point  of  the  tongue  has  a  more  delicate  sense  of  touch 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Here  the  minimum  distance  is  -0433 
inch.     The  skin  of  the  middle  of  the  back  gives  a  minimum  distance 
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of  2*13  to  2*68  inches,  and  is  the  region  where  touch  is  dullest     Hence 
the  extremes  may  differ  from  fifty  to  sixty-fold. 

1654.  Assuming  that  the  average  for  the  tongue  is  =1,  the  distance  for 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  index  finger  is  1  %  and  for  that  of  each  of 
the  remaining  fingers  1  *8.  At  the  thumb  side  of  the  first  and  second 
phalanges,  it  is  3*3 ;  and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx,  4*4. 

1655.  The  red  part  of  the  lips  gives  3-1,  and  the  white  4*6.  This  di£R^- 
ence  is  chiefly  due  to  the  unequal  thickness  of  their  coverings,  and  per- 
haps to  their  nervous  relations.  The  remainder  of  the  &ce  has  a  still 
didler  sense  of  touch.  On  the  outer  sur&oe  of  the  eyelids,  it  is  7-9 ;  on  the 
skin  of  the  cheeks,  9*4  to  10*9  ;  and  in  the  inferior  frontal  region,  12*4. 

1656.  The  tactile  sensibility  of  the  foot  is  in  every  respect  mferior  to 
that  of  the  hand.  For  example,  the  volar  side  of  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  gives  1  -5 ;  and  that  of  the  great  toe,  6*7.  The  dorsal  surfiioe 
of  the  hand  gives  from  4*4  to  14*4 ;  and  that  of  the  foot,  12*2  to  25*9. 

1657.  The  extremities  of  the  limbs,  such  as  the  hand  and  foot,  have  a 
more  delicate  sense  of  touch  than  their  middle  segments,  such  as  the 
forearm  and  leg :  while  these  again  are  more  sensible  than  the  segments 
connected  with  the  trunk,  such  as  the  thigh  and  upper  arm.  The  two 
latter  belong  to  those  parts  which  do  not  possess  a  high  development  of 
tactile  capacity.  The  vicinity  of  the  elbow  and  the  knee-joint  is  more 
sensitive,  being  easily  excited  to  pain. 

1658.  The  &ce  has  a  more  accurate  sense  of  touch  than  the  crown  of 
the  head  or  the  neck.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  trunk  is  inferior  to 
the  abdominal  in  this  respect 

1659.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  adult,  these  minimum  distances  alter 
very  little  by  lapse  of  time.  At  least  the  author  finds  that  his  skin  gives 
about  the  same  numbers  as  it  did  eleven  years  ago. 

1660.  The  friction  of  some  parts  of  the  skin  gives  rise  to  peculiar 
feelings  of  tickling,  or  to  voluptuoxis  sensations.  But  such  parts  do 
not  necessarily  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  tactile  sensibility.  Thus  the 
axilla  gives  26*9,  and  the  foreskin  10-6,  as  the  minimum  of  distance. 

1661.  The  tactile  sensibility  is  capable  of  being  increased  by  habit  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  In  this  way  some  blind  persons  are  able  to 
recognize  different  colours  by  inappreciable  dififerences  in  their  grain. 
The  Bengalese  spinning  women  can  distinguish  the  threads  of  the  cocoon 
with  a  tactile  delicacy  which  is  almost  incredible.  And  persons  devoid 
of  arms  may  educate  the  sensibility  of  the  toes,  until  it  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  fingers  of  an  ordinary  individual 

1 662.  In  judging  of  the  delicacy  of  touch,  we  usually  take  the  minimum 
distance  at  which  two  points  can  be  recognized  as  the  unit  from  which 
to  start  This  fact  expluns  a  peculiar  illusion,  to  which  attention  was 
first  drawn  by  Weber.  When  we  draw  the  protected  points  of  the  oom- 
*^''°ses  downwards  from  the  cheek  to  the  lips,  it  seems  as  if  the  distance 
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between  them  gradually  increased,  in  consequence  of  our  thus  proceeding 
from  a  less  sensible  part  to  one  which  is  more  so. 

1663.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  exact  causes  of  the 
degrees  of  tactile  sensibility  possessed  by  different  parts  of  the  skin.  Here 
and  there  a  varying  thickness  of  epidermis  may  assist  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  delicacy  of  touch.  But  this  diffsrenoe  is  not  always  parallel 
with  that  of  the  tactile  capacity.  Many  physiologists  have  supposed  that 
a  part  which  has  a  smaller  minimum  distance  possesses  more  nerves. 
But  hitherto  this  supposition  has  not  been  proved  : — on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  definitely  denied  that  the  nerves  of  the  skin  of  the  back  are  50 
to  60  times  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

1664.  The  perceptions  of  touch  appear  to  occur  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  those  of  the  other  senses.  Here  also,  a  stronger  stimulus 
easily  suppresses  a  weaker  one.  The  addition  of  painful  sensations  readily 
destroys  the  tactile  impression. 

1665.  When  the  eyes  are  bandaged,  the  place  upon  which  pressure 
is  being  made  by  any  substance  is  stated  with  more  uncertainty,  the 
less  acute  the  feeling  of  the  corresponding  part  For  the  same  reason 
we  often  blunder  in  attempting  to  lay  hold  of  a  definite  point  of 
the  neck,  the  back,  or  the  leg.  When  various  neighbouring  portions 
of  skin  are  pressed  at  the  same  time,  our  judgment  is  greatly  &cilitated 
by  the  unequal  excitement  of  the  several  parts.  And  it  may  be  ren- 
dered still  more  exact  by  simultaneous  muscular  contractions  or  dis- 
placements. 

1666.  The  sensibility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  skin  greatly  influences 
our  judgment  of  the  peculiar  forms  possessed  by  the  objects  we  touch. 
The  perception  which  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  hollow  tube  or 
prism  only  becomes  a  distinct  one,  when  the  diameter  of  the  apposed 
body  exceeds  the  minimum  distance  of  tactile  sensibility.  In  like  manner, 
a  very  sensitive  part  of  the  skin  recognizes  small  roughnesses  more  accu- 
rately than  one  which  is  lees  so.  On  rubbing  a  woven  hair-chain  against 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  we  get  an  impression  which  is  much  less  definite  than 
when  the  experiment  is  repeated  at  the  point  of  the  tongue. 

1667.  The  clearness  of  our  perceptions  is  greatly  increased  when  the 
tactile  surfitoe  of  the  skin  is  made  to  g^ide  over  the  body  which  is  being 
examined.  Our  consciousness  of  the  way  in  which  the  contractile  tis- 
sues have  to  act  in  order  to  bring  about  the  result,  frequently  affords  a 
decision  which  must  have  otherwise  been  suspended.  It  is  only  with  this 
assistance  that  the  blind  are  able  to  recognize  the  fonns  of  many  bodies. 

1668.  The  pressure  which  a  quiescent  body  exerts  on  a  tactile  sur&ce 
affords  tolerable  information  as  to  its  weight  Here  again,  if  the  muscles 
have  to  contract  to  a  certain  degree  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  re- 
sistance, the  delicacy  of  the  perception  will  be  greatly  increased :  since 
our  consciousness  of  the  amount  of  contraction  requisite  for  this  purpose 
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&cilitate8  a  comparison.  We  may  best  conyinoe  ourselves  of  this  &ct 
by  estimating  a  weight  with  the  supported  and  unsupported  hand  suc- 
cessively. 

1669.  For  example,  Weber ^  found  that,  in  the  first  case,  weights 
could  be  distinguished  which  were  to  each  other  as  29  to  30,  WhOe, 
when  wrapped  up  in  a  doth,  and  suspended  free,  they  were  distinguish- 
able with  proportions  of  39  to  40.  The  author  foimd  that  he  could 
estimate  weights  about  twice  as  delicately  when  he  held  them  free  in  the 
hand,  and  executed  the  necessary  movements. 

1670.  When  a  billiard-ball  is  allowed  to  roll  down  the  cheek  towards 
the  lips,  it  appears  to  increase  in  weight ;  a  deception  which,  though 
less  marked,  resembles  that  of  the  distances  formerly  mentioned  (§  1662). 
A.nd  in  general,  the  more  susceptible  parts  of  the  skin  appeal*  to  recognixe 
smaller  differences  in  the  weights  with  which  they  have  been  gradually 
laden.  Still  we  often  find  that  parts  (such  as  the  hand  uid  fore-arm) 
which  differ  greatly  in  their  perception  of  distances,  exhibit  but  very 
slight  differences  in  this  respect  Thinner  portions  of  skin  enjoy  more 
advantage  in  this  respect  than  in  the  determination  of  distances. 

1671.  The  right  hand  appears  to  appreciate  pressure  better  than  the 
left  A  mass  which  is  veiy  bulky,  or  which  possesses  a  temperature  very 
different  from  that  of  the  skin,  is  liable  to  be  estimated  by  most  people 
as  heavier  than  it  really  is. 

1672.  When  two  nearly  equal  weights,  of  equal  sur&oe  and  tempera- 
ture, are  placed  upon  the  same  part  of  the  skin  immediately  after  each 
other,  the  estimate  is  generally  more  correct,  the  shorter  the  interval  of 
their  application.  Here,  as  in  the  other  senses,  the  recollection  gradually 
diminishes  in  delicacy. 

1673.  Although  the  tactile  sur&ces  are  capable  of  affording  informaticm 
as  to  temperature,  still  they  cannot  do  this  like  a  thermometer.  For  they 
give  no  impressions  of  fixed  temperatures,  but  only  of  those  changes 
which  are  produced  by  the  equalization  of  differences  in  the  amount  of 
heat.  A  body  in  contact  with  the  skin  only  appears  to  be  warm  or  cold, 
in  so  &r  as  it  alters  the  temperature  of  the  tactile  sur&ce  itself 

1674.  Although  little  is  known  of  the  mechanism  of  our  sensations 
of  temperature,  stiU  there  are  two  points  on  which  we  may  theorise 
with  great  probability.  Since  the  volume  of  solids  and  fluida  is  altered 
^ — although  in  a  very  slight  degree  (§  182) — ^by  changes  of  temperature, 
the  molecules  of  the  tactile  organs  will  thus  be  displaced.  This  displace- 
ment perhaps  re-acts  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation  which  they  endow. 
But  since  it  is  chiefly  the  variations  of  temperature  which  we  recognize, 
the  impression  that  causes  the  perception  must  be  transient  and  fluctuat- 
ing. This  would  offer  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  that 
equalizing  electrical  curve  (§  232)  which  obtains  on  making  and  breaking 
the  circuit,  and  leads  to  contractions  chiefly  at  those  times  (§  1241). 
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1675.  The  degree  of  heat  akeadj  possesBed  by  the  skin  forms  the 
measure  by  which  we  generally  estimate  the  temperature  of  other  bodies. 
If  we  dip  the  hand  in  water  at  104<',  a  fluid  at  896''  will  at  first  appear 
cold.  But  if  the  oi^gan  of  touch  have  been  in  a  liquid  at  68''^  the  same 
fluid  will  seem  to  be  lukewarm. 

1676.  The  conducting  power  and  specific  heat  of  the  bodies  in  con- 
tact with  our  tactile  surfiGM)e6  will  obviously  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
the  impressions  of  temperature  which  we  receive.  Hence,  when  a  series 
of  rods  of  the  same  form  and  bulk,  but  of  diflerent  metals,  occupy 
the  same  water-bath,  the  copper  produces  a  veiy  diflerent  impression  to 
the  lead.  The  feeling  of  cold  caused  by  quicksilver  may  be  explained  in 
similar  way. 

1677.  When  a  hot  body  touches  the  surface  of  the  skin,  its  tissues 
become  dry.  This  circumstance  alone  is  capable  of  producing  pain. 
The  unpleasant  impression  therefore  oeases,  or  at  any  rate  diminishes, 
when  the  burnt  portion  of  skin  is  held  in  cold  water,  until  its  previous 
state  of  tension  is  restored  by  transudation.  But  since  fluids  also  bum, 
it  follows  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  nerves  may  be  permanently  dis- 
turbed, not  merely  by  this  mechanical  dlBplacement  of  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  but  also  by  the  induction  of  higher  degrees  of  temperature.  And 
the  long  subsequent  duration  of  the  pain  teaches  us,  that  continuous 
molecular  changes  here  occur. 

1678.  A  person  may  dip  his  hand  for  an  instant  into  a  mass  of  molten 
metal  without  injury.  This  experiment,  which  is  often  performed  by 
jugglers,  essentially  corresponds  with  that  known  in  physics  under  the 
name  of  Leidenfrost's  experiment  If  a  platinum  spoon  be  made  red 
hot)  a  drop  of  water  flung  into  it  will  take  a  spheroidal  form,  and  become 
rounded  like  a  globule  of  mercury,  without  undergoing  boiling.  When 
the  platinum  is  allowed  to  cool,  there  comes  a  point  of  time  in  which 
the  water  begins  to  boil  violently.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  globule  of  water  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vapour,  which  prevents 
the  necessary  elevation  of  its  temperature.  In  like  maimer,  the  epidermis 
is  not  only  always  moist,  but  is  surrounded  by  other  volatile  substances. 
Hence  the  mass  of  vapour  which  it  gives  off  forms  a  layer  that  is  able 
to  protect  us  from  being  burnt  during  a  short  space  of  time. 

1679.  We  may  easily  convince  ourselves  that  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
skin  are  not  equally  sensitive  to  the  pain  of  burning.  The  region  of  the 
elbow  is  much  more  sensitive  in  this  respect  than  some  others,  which  can 
better  distinguish  the  minimum  distance  of  two  bodies.  The  result 
seems  to  be  chiefly  determined  by  the  thinness  of  the  epidermis,  and  by 
the  amount  of  nerves  which  the  organs  of  touch  possess. 

1680.  The  locality  of  the  oi^gans  of  touch  also  determines  the  time 
after  which  the  pain  of  burning  appears.  For  example,  the  point  of  the 
tongue  and  the  last  joint  of  the  index  finger  can  remain  4  seconds,  and 
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that  of  the  middle  finger  only  3  secoDds,  io  water  at  176^  Heated 
gubstanoes  which  are  placed  upon  more  sensitiye  parts  of  the  skin  appear 
to  us  to  be  hotter.  And  when  a  large  surface  of  the  skin  is  dipped  into 
warm  or  cold  water,  the  fluid  appears  to  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  tenk- 
perature  than  if  smaller  tactile  surfaces  are  used  in  the  experiment 

1681.  When  the  skin  is  penetrated  by  great  cold,  signs  of  numbness 
first  appear;  togeUier  with  feelings  of  itching,  creeping,  formication,  or 
stinging.  The  tactile  sensibility  suffers  greatly ;  so  that  the  contact  of 
bodies  is  much  less  distinctly  felt  We  experience  an  impression,  as  if 
some  substance  were  interposed  between  them  and  the  surfisux;  of  the 
skin.  It  is  probable  that  this  feeling  is  chiefly  due  to  the  commence- 
ment of  coagulation  in  the  nervous  medulla.  The  further  effect  of  the 
low  temperature  is  shown  by  a  lively  feeling  of  pain,  which  is  not  limited 
to  the  sur&ce  of  contact,  but  shoots  along  corresponding  distributions 
of  the  nerves.  For  instance,  when  the  elbow  is  plimged  into  ice,  the 
unpleasant  sensation  sometimes  extends  down  to  the  fingers. 

1682.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  pain  is  only  produced  by 
bodies  which  have  a  temperature  imder  50^,  or  over  122°.  Hence  burn- 
ing implies  an  amoimt  which  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary 
animal  heat  (§  1165),  and  must  seriously  disturb  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves. 

1683.  The  unequal  temperature  of  the  skin  in  different  regions,  which 
are  subjected  to  different  causes  of  cooling — together  with  the  different 
thicknesses  of  those  bad  conductors  of  heat  which  protect  the  organs  of 
touch  (§  204) — render  it  impossible  to  construct  an  exact  scale  of  the 
susceptibility  to  temperature  possessed  by  its  several  parts.  The  former 
circumstance  often  deceives  us  when  we  attempt  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature of  two  fluids  at  once  with  both  hands.  While  when  mixtures 
the  temperatures  of  which  are  nearly  alike  are  examined  with  the  same 
hand  in  immediate  succession,  we  often  come  to  a  pretty  accurate  esti- 
mate. When  no  feelings  of  pain  interfere,  sensitive  persons  can  distin- 
guish differences  of  -45*  to  -9°. 

1684.  Painful  feelings  of  temperature  suppress  the  more  delicate 
tactile  sensations.  But,  under  voluptuous  excitement,  the  pain  may  be 
unnoticed, — at  least  at  the  time.  Persons  suffering  from  eruptions  are 
often  seen  scratching  them  until  they  bleed,  with  strong  sensations  of 
pleasure,  which  are  only  later  replaced  by  more  or  less  pain.  And  ouaoista 
frequently  wound  their  genitals,  in  order  more  fully  to  satiate  their 
unnatural  lust 

1685.  Although  most  of  the  organs  of  touch  are  sjrmmetrical  and  in 
pairs,  still  two  corresponding  parts  of  skin  never  furnish  a  single  impres- 
sion. Hence  we  have  here  no  phenomenon  which  paraUels  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  retinae.  We  do,  however,  meet  with  something 
analogous  to  double  vision.     But  the  double  feeling  manifested  under 
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certain  artificial  arrangements  depends  upon  causes  altogether  different 
to  those  of  the  double  images  which  are  perceived  in  voluntary  squint- 
ing, or  with  an  unsuitable  adjustment  of  the  conducting  Imes  (§  1549). 

1686.  When  a  ball  (a  Fig.  324)  is  rolled  between  the  opposed  sides  of 
the  index  c  and  middle  finger  b,  we  get  the  ordinary  single  impression. 
But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  fingers  are  crossed  as  shown 
at  e  and/,  and  d  is  made  to  glide  up  and  down,  we  fancy  we  feel  two 
balls.     The  cause  of  this  perception  lies  in  the  feet,  that  the  evidence  of 

Fig.  324. 


the  active  tactile  sur&oe  is  referred  to  our  general  judgment  The  ordi- 
nary position  6  c  offers  two  apposed  concave  surfeoes,  which  our  thoughts 
complete  to  a  single  balL  While,  on  the  other  hand,  /gives  a  concavity 
which  is  referred  outwards,  and  e  one  which  is  referred  inwards, — im- 
pressions which  we  therefore  seek  to  complete  as  two  more  or  less  perfect 
spheres.  But  when  we  cross  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  this  double 
feeling  is  absent;  because  our  judgment  is  aided  by  the  freer  muscular 
movement  of  these  parts,  and  by  the  less  constrained  position  which  this 
enables  them  to  take. 

1 687.  The  subjective  impressions  of  the  organs  of  touch  may  be  reduced 
to  (or  at  least  partiaUy  explained  by)  the  different  modes  of  action  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Hence  we  have  sensations  of  pressure,  prick- 
ling, burning,  shivering  (§  1176),  and  the  like.  Such  disturbances 
often  give  rise  to  errors  of  perception.  A  person  suffering  from  partial 
paralysis  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  not  unfrequently  feels,  when  standing, 
as  if  a  bladder  of  water  were  placed  under  these  organs.  When  a  part 
of  the  upper  or  under  lip  is  completely  paralyzed,  the  patient  sometimes 
fencies  that  a  piece  is  broken  out  of  the  glass  from  which  he  is  drinking. 
Here,  as  in  our  mental  life,  we  are  often  inclined  to  charge  upon  others 
the  subjective  faults  which  belong  to  ourselves. 
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INNERVATION. 

1688.  The  moBt  important  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  animal  are  due 
to  the  nervous  system.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  forms  an  indis- 
pensable link  in  all  those  actions  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  the 
mental  powers.  Beside  this,  it  conditionates  the  external  sensations; 
induces  the  voluntary,  and  most  of  the  involuntary,  contractions; 
and  exerts  an  indirect  influence  on  all  the  other  functions.  And  in 
particular,  the  contractility  possessed  by  some  of  the  constituents 
of  most  organs  allows  their  adjustments  to  be 
a      ^^^'  525.    ft  modified  by  the  nerves.     It  is  on  influences  of 

this  kind  that  most  of  the  phenomena  of  self- 
regulation  (§  17),  which  impart  such  a  complex 
character  to  the  animal  apparatus,  chiefly  €>r 
exclusively  depend. 

1689.  The  nervous  system  is  divisible  into 
two  chief  portions;  a  centre,  and  a  peri> 
pheiy.  The  former  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
constructed  very  differently  in  the  vertebrate 

t  and  invertebrate  animals.    But  microscopic  ob- 

^  servation  teaches  that  the  difference  is  not  so 

/  essential   as   might  be  thought   from  a  mere 

examination  with  the  naked  eye. 

1690.  The  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  325)  is  a 
rude  outline  of  the  human  nervous  centre,  and 
the  commencement  of  its  peripheiy,  aa  seen 
from  before  and  below.  The  centre  conststs 
of  the  brain,  a  6  e  /,  and  the  spinal  cord, 
8  t  Each  of  these  gives  off  a  series  of 
nerves,  which  are  thence  called  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves;    or  the  cerebral  and  the  spixial 

r  nerves,  according  to  their  different  origin.     For 

example,  c  and  d  belong  to  the  former  group  c^ 
nervous  cords,  and  g  hikl  o  p  r  to  the  latter; 
which  are  subsequently  distributed  to  the 
several  tissues  of  the  body.  This  contrast 
between   the   brain    and  spinal    cord    on    the 
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one  hand,  and  the  peripheric  nerves  on  the  other,  is  repeated  in  all  the 
vertebrata. 

1691.  The  nervous  centre  of  the  invertebrate  animals  does  not  consist 
of  a  continuous  cerebral  or  spinal  mass,  but   of  a  series  of  ganglia, 
which  are  united  to  each  other  by  smaller  nervous  cords.     But  the 
forms  which  they  take  are  very  various.     For  ex- 
ample, Fig.  326  represents  that  generally  seen  Fiu.  326. 

in  insects  and  most  articulata.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ganglionic  cord  runs  near  the 
imder  sui'&ce  of  the  animal,  and  is  therefore 
usually  called  the  abdominal  cord.  A  nervous 
ring,  the  oesophageal,  surrounds  the  commence- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  ganglionic 
mass  which  lies  above  this, — and  hence  in  the 
superior  half  of  the  animal, — ^is  frequently  desig- 
nated the  cerebral  ganglion. 

1692.  Periphery  of  the  nervous  system.  Here 
an  examination  with  the  naked  eye  first  distin- 
guishes two  kinds  of  substance :  i^.,  nerves  of  a 

more  or  less  cylindrical  form,  and  ganglia  which  essentially  correspond 
with  the  thickenings  represented  in  Fig.  326.  The  nerves  are  composed 
of  primitive  nerve-fibres  (Tab.  V.  Figs.  ^S  to  70).  While  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ganglia  contain,  in  addition  to  these,  peculiar  structures  called 
ganglion-globules  or  corpuscles  (Tab.  V.  Figs.  71  to  74).  The  latter 
therefore  form  another  important  constituent  of  the  peripheric  nervous 
tissues. 

1693.  Every  nerve-fibre  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  68)  consists  of  a  thin  membrane 
or  sheath — the  neurilenmia — which  encloses  a  peculiar 

oily  content)  the  nervous  marrow  or  medulla.  The  latter  Fio.  .327. 
appears  to  be  quite  homogeneous  during  life.  But  after 
death,  it  is  very  apt  to  coagulate,  especially  on  the  access  of 
water  or  other  injurious  fluids  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  69).  Sometimes  ^ 
the  central  part  of  the  medulla  separates  from  that  aroimd 
it ;  and  not  unfrequently  coagulates  in  striae.  A  peculiar 
structure  is  thus  produced,  which  is  called  the  primitive 
band  (6,  Fig.  327),  and  which  often  protrudes  from  one 
end  of  a  torn  nerve-fibre.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, the  central  part  is  distinguished  by  its  more  homo- 
geneous characters.  It  has  therefore  been  distinguished 
from  the  cortical  part  of  the  medulla  by  the  name  of  the 
axis  cylinder. 

1694.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  smaller  and  more  transparent 
nerves  will  generally  convince  us  that  their  several  fibres  run  sepa- 
rately near  each  other,  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  328.     When  a 
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branch  A  divides  into  two  subordinate  ones  B  and  (7,  the  primitive 
fibres  ab  c  d  eff  which  were  formerly  united  in  -4,  separate  into  two 
groups.  The  fibres  ab  c  d  are  retained  bj  C,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  chief  trunk  A  ;  while  e  and  /  pass  into  B. 

Fio.  326.  Fio.  329. 


6  r  dr.  f 


1695.  The  anastomoses  which  unite  many  nervous  trunks  with  each 
other  depend  upon  similar  circumstances.  For  instance,  in  the  union  of 
A  and  B  (Fig.  329)  to  each  other  by  the  intervening  branch  Ey  the 
fibres  /  and  g  pass  from  B  \jo  C,  while  d  and  e  go  fi-om  ^  to  2>.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  arrangements  will  permit  them  to  take  a  variety  of 
courses.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  if  E  conduct  more  fibres 
firom  B  to  C,  than  from  A  to  D,  C  will  be  larger  than  A. 

1696.  The  frequent  repetition  of  such  anastomoses,  and  the  reticular 
union  they  produce,  give  rise  to  the  plexuses  of  the  nerves.  The  spaces 
between  their  meshes  may  be  filled  either  by  ganglion-corpuscles,  or  by 
less  important  structures.  In  the  latter  case  the  plexus  is  called  simple, 
and  in  the  former,  compound.  In  any  case  there  is  a  manifold  inter- 
change of  nerve-fibres. 

1697.  From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  is  evident,  that  the  branches 
and  unions  of  the  nerves  have  quite  a  different  signification  frx}m  those 
of  the  vessels.  The  tubes  traversed  by  the  lymph  or  blood  really  divide, 
and  often  really  unite  with  each  other.  But  in  the  nerves  these  appear- 
ances are  generally  deceptive.  Their  branches  and  anastomoses  are  usually 
due  to  a  mere  change  in  the  situation  of  their  minute  elements, — i,e.y  of 
their  primitive  fibres,  which  are  only  brought  into  view  by  the  ipagnify- 
ing  glass.  The  law  of  these  structures  obliges  them  to  take  an  isolated 
or  separate  course  :  in  short,  like  the  coiled  wires  of  an  electric  spiral 
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($  220),  thej  are  virtuallj  distinct  from  eaoh  other,  and  only  pass  in 
company. 

1698.  Until  lately  this  law  was  supposed  to  have  no  exception.  But 
recent  researches  have  led  to  the  conviction,  that  true  divisions  do  some- 
times occur.  The  commonest  example  of  this  kind  is  given  by  Tab.  V. 
Fig.  70;  wh^re  the  fibre  a  divides  into  the  subordinate  branches  6 
and  c.  Divisions  into  many  small  branches  are  less  frequent  They  have, 
however,  been  seen  in  the  membranes  endowed  with  sensation,  in  the 
oigans  of  locomotion,  in  voluntary  and  involuntary  organs,  in  the  lai^r 
nervous  trunks,  and  in  the  terminal  distiibution  of  the  nerves.  Tliey 
certainly  seem  to  be  most  fr^uent  just  before  the  nerves  reach  the 
end  of  their  peripheric  course.  Still  they  are  sometimes  present  in 
situations  prior  to  this. 

1699.  Supposing  that  the  above  law  always  held  good,  and  that 
eveiy  fibre  was  completely  isolated  throughout  its  whole  course,  the 
number  of  primitive  fibres  in  the  total  peripheric  system  would  not 
exceed  that  contained  in  the  roots  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves.  But 
the  presence  of  these  divisions  augments  the  number  of  primitive  fibres. 
Hence  it  must  directly  increase  the  quantity  of  nervous  medulla.  It 
also  leads  to  many  other  physiological  results,  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after return. 

1700.  Those  smaller  branches  of  the  nerves  which  run  in  the  interior 
of  organs  generally  form  plexuses;  which  can  be  recognized^  either  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  under  low  magnifying  powers.  They  are  called  the 
terminal  plexuses  of  the  peripheric  system.  It  is  obvious  that  their  first 
efiect  is  to  mix  the  various  primitive  fibres.  But  there  are  physiological 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  this  is  not  their  exclusive  object  In  many 
cases  we  find  that  a  primitive  fibre  passes  into  the  plexus  of  another 
branch,  to  return,  after  some  time,  into  its  former  trunk.  From  this  we 
might  conclude  that  the^presence  of  the  terminal  plexus  subserves  two 
other  purposes.  It  lengthens  the  path  which  the  primitive  fibres  have  to 
traverse  before  reaching  their  peripheric  termination;  and  hence  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  the  active  nervous  medulla.  It  also  enlaiges 
the  number  of  the  mutual  points  of  contact,  and  thus  multiplies  those 
collateral  actions  of  the  several  nerve-fibres  which  they  permit 

1701.  Many  nerve-fibres  seem  to  lose  their  distinctly  medullary  con- 
tents before  reaching  their  peripheric  termination.  This  peculiarity, — as 
well  as  the  division  of  the  medidlary  fibres, — ^is  better  seen  in  the  plates 
of  the  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo  than  in  any  other  structure.  The 
oily  content  af  (Fig.  330)  disappears  at  b,  beyond  which  we  see  only 
yellowish-grey  branches*  apparently  void  of  medulla.  The  latter  are 
enclosed  in  a  thick  membrane;  so  that  it  remains  at  present  undecided 
what  are  their  contents,  and  how  the  transition  occurs  at  b.  Rudolph 
Wagner  and   other  observers  believe  that  something  similar  to  this 
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is  repeated  in  the   musdeB,   the  vaBoular   glands,   and   many  other 
oigans. 

1702.  The  way  in  which  the  nerve-fibres  end  in  the  various  organs  of 
the  body  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  opinion,  that  th^ 
become  continuous  with  the  several  foreign  tissues  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, is  very  properly  abandoned  by  almost  all  observers.  At  present 
the  contest  lies  between  two  theories.  One  of  these  supposes  that  the 
nerves  have  a  fi:^ee  termination,  and  either  contain  medulla  to  the  last,  or 
undei^o  a  transition  into  those  apparently  marrowless  fibres  just  men- 
tioned (§  1701).  The  other  regards  them  as  ending  by  curved  loops,  in 
which  two  fibres  meet  m  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  331. 


Fio.  330. 


Fid.  331. 


,o.       A 


Fio.  832. 


1703.  The  chief  difficulty  of  deciding  the  question  arises  firom  the  fiust, 
that  there  are  very  few  organs  in  which  the  nerves  can  be  unmistake* 
ably  followed  to  their  termination.  The  appearances  of  a  firee  extremity 
are  open  to  this  objection, — ^that  it  is  always  possible,  or  even  probable, 
that  their  course  has  been  but  imperfectly  followed.  And  against  the 
looped  ends  it  may  generally  be  alleged,  that  we  are  perhaps  only  look- 
ing at  a  simple  bend  of  a  nerve-fibre,  which  subsequently  continues 
onward  to  its  true  termination.  But  since  these  loops  are  found  in 
small  organs,  such  as  the  tooth-sacs^  which  can  be  completely  and 
thoroughly  in^cted, — ^this  objection  cannot  always  be  maintained. 

1704.  In  the  mammalia,  many  of  the  smaller  nerves  are  occupied 
by  peculiar  enlargements,  which  are  usually  called  Pacinian  corpus- 
cles. They  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  nerves  that  run  in  the 
mesentery  of  the  cat,  and  in  the  palm  of  the  human  hand,  and  sole  of 
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the  foot^  One  of  the  sunplest  forms  of  these  bodies  is  represented  by 
Fig.  332.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  bulbous  and  stratified  capsule  a,  in 
the  central  canal  b  of  which  runs  a  primitiye  fibre  e.  There  is  often 
a  peduncle  c  at  the  place  of  its  attachment.  The  nerre-fibre  d  gradu- 
ally undergoes  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  its  medulla.  It  becomes 
paler;  and  on  entering  the  capsule  a  it  sometimes  divides,  and  frequently 
ends  by  becoming  veiy  indistinct  Hence  many  have  supposed  that  the 
Pacinian  corpuscles  plainly  enunciate  the  general  law  of  a  free  termina- 
tion of  nerve-fibres.  But  there  are  several  objections  to  this  view.  We 
may  sometimes  distinctly  see  that  the  nerve-fibre  only  passes  through 
the  Pacinian  corpuscle.  It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  whole 
structure  is  not  due  to  extraordinary  collateral  circumstances,  which  can 
finaUy  break  off  its  connection  with  the  primitive  fibre.  While  the 
proportionate  number  of  nerve-fibres  which  enter  into  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  warrant  us  in  deducing  any  general 
law. 

1705.  So  fiuras  we  know,  each  particular  nerve-fibre  has  a  determinate 
direction  of  activity — has,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  one-sided  mode  of 
action,  a  peculiar  and  special  enei^.  These  influences  are  divisible 
into  three  kinds.  The  fibres  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  respond  to  the 
stimuli  which  meet  them  by  their  proper  sensuous  phenomena, — ^by 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  or  tasting ;  and  those  of  the  sensitive  nerves, 
by  sensations  of  touch  or  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor  nerve* 
fibres  excite  the  muscles  to  contraction. 

1706.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  every  local  irritation  of  a  nerve 
results  in  a  certain  molecular  change  of  its  nervous  medulla.  Where  the 
stimulus  and  its  after-effects  are  strong  enough,  the  excitement  is  pro- 
bably propagated  along  the  whole  course  of  the  primitive  fibre.  But 
both  in  the  centre  and  periphery,  the  fibre  adjoins  certain  foreign  tissues. 
And  hence  two  modes  of  action  are  possible.  The  stimulus  may  excite, 
either  certain  parts  of  the  centre,  or  the  corresponding  peripheric  organs. 
If  one  of  these  acts  as  the  cause,  the  second  will  appear  as  the  efieot 
The  three  groups  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  this  respect 

1707.  Let  us  suppose  abc  (Fig.  333)  to  be  sensuous,  de  sensitive,  and 
fg  h  motor,  nerve-fibres.  The  two  first  classes  will  conduct  their  im- 
pressions oentripetally : — i.e.,  from  the  peripheric  organ  of  sense  towards 
the  nervous  centre;  or  in  the  directions  DC  A  sndEB,  Thus  the  rays 
of  light  which  impinge  upon  the  retina,  or  the  waves  of  sound  which 
strike  the  auditory  nerve,  begin  the  corresponding  action :  which  ends 
by  its  respective  impression  being  perceived  at  the  centre.  The 
action  of  the  motor  fibres  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  When  we 
voluntarily  contract  a  muscle,  the  change  begins  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  brain.     The  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves  then  takes  a  peripheric 
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Fig.  38.3. 


course  from  B  towards  F:  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  its  final 

result. 

1708.  Hence  we  may  regard  each  of  the  above  nervous  actions  as 

consisting  originally  of  three  processes.  The  stimulus  excites  the  peri- 
pheric sensuous  or  sensitive  oi^gans; 
and  the  central  motor  oi^gans.  And 
just  as  the  phenomena  of  induction 
trazudate  the  electric  current  into 
magnetism,  and  vice  vend  ($  250),  so 
the  first  stimulus  is  converted  into  a 
second,  which  runs  along  the  nerve- 
fibres.  When  this  has  been  conducted 
centrally  to  the  brain,  or  peripherally 
to  the  organs  of  movement,  a  second 
transfer  occurs;  which  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  first,  and  produces  the  final 
result. 

1709.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
original  stimulus  should  proceed  from 
those  tissues  which  surround  the  peri- 
pheric ends  of  the  centripetal  fibres, 

or  the  central  ends  ot  the  centrifugal  fibres.     On  stimulating  a  motor 

nerve  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  corresponding  muscles  contract :  or 

repeating  the  experiment  on  a  sensuous  or  sensitive  trunks  a  sensuous 

or  painful  impression  is  produced. 

1710.  That  molecular  change  of  the  nervous  medulla  upon  which  the 
activity  of  the  primitive  fibres  depends,  can  only  be  propagated  when  the 
particles  retain  their  natural  arrangement  and  properties.  This  proposi- 
tion, which  we  have  already  been  obliged  to  lay  down  for  the  phenomena 
of  movement  (§  1237),  explains  why  the  action  of  the  nervous  medulla 
is  paralyzed  by  section,  chemical  or  electrolytic  changes,  or  serious  distur- 
bances of  its  nutrition.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves  will  be,  to  some  extent,  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  If  we  suppose  ef.  Fig.  328,  to  be  two  sensuous  or 
sensitive  fibres,  having  their  peripheric  ends  below, — an  injury  at  « Jk  will 
completely  paralyse  I ;  while  m,  which  retains  its  connection  with  the 
brain,  will  still  be  capable  of  producing  subjective  sensuous  perceptions 
or  pains.  And  conversely,  if  e  and  /  were  motor,  I  could  produce  mus* 
cular  contractions,  while  m  would  have  no  efiect  Hence  the  capacity  of 
excitement  is  retained  by  the  central  segment  of  the  centripetal  nerve- 
fibre  ;  and  by  the  peripheric  segment  of  the  centrif^igal  one. 

1711.  The  site  of  the  injury  must  also  determine  the  extend  of  Uie 
subsequent  paralysis.  When  the  section  is  at  t  jfc  (Fig.  328)  only  e  e^d/ 
are  rendered  inactive.     But  when  it  is  above,  at^A,  the  disturbance 
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extends  to  ah cdef.     It  is  obvious  that  the  plexuses  will  give  rise  to 
great  oomplications  in  this  respect 

Fig.  334. 


1712.  That  mixture  of  the  several  primitive  fibres  which  their  mutual 
anastomoses  effect  ($  1695),  cannot  be  satisfactorily  followed  for  anj 
distance,  either  vrith  the  naked  eye  or  the  microscope.  Hence  ana- 
tomical research  rarely  furnishes  trustworthy  details  respecting  the  course 
of  a  single  nerve-fibre,  or  even  of  the  lai^r  bundles  and  roots  of  nerves. 
But  physiological  experiments  sometimes  afford  more  satisfiactoiy  re- 
sults. For  instance— Hsetting  aside  those  collateral  disturbances  which  we 
shall  hereafter  mention — ^the  stimulation  of  a  particular  nerve  always 
leads  to  the  contraction  of  that  corresponding  portion  of  muscle,  in 
which  fts  fibres  terminate.  Something  similar  obtains  vrith  the  tactile 
impressions  of  a  given  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  Knowing  the 
nervous  injuries  after  which  the  sensibility  of  any  part  is  lost>  we  may 
thence  deduce  the  terminal  distribution  of  its  corresponding  sensitive 
nerves. 

1713.  For  instance.  Fig.  334  shows  the  sciatic  plexus  of  a  fi*og,  laid  bare 
from  behind.  It  contains  four  chief  trunks  :  a  is  the  inguinal  or  seventh 
spinal  nerve,  h  is  the  femoral  or  eighth,  c  is  the  sciatic  or  ninth,  and  d 
the  pubic  or  tenth.  All  four  subsequently  unite  in  a  single  trunk ;  which 
supplies  the  corresponding  hind  leg,  and  the  neighbouring  structures. 
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1714.  On  stimulating  the  inguinal  nerve  a  of  a  newly  killed  frog;  a 
great  part  of  its  femoral  muscles  contract :  together  with — in  excep- 
tional instances — some  muscles  of  its  1^  and  toes.  Stimulation  of  the 
femoral  nerve  b,  and  of  the  sciatic  c,  is  responded  to  by  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh,  1^,  and  toes.  The  action  of  the  pubic  nerve  d  is  often 
limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  anus  and  coccyx :  but  may  extend  to  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  leg,  and  down  to  the  toes. 

1715.  When  these  expeiiments  are  made  on  a  number  of  frogs,  the 
details  of  their  results  often  differ  from  each  other.  For  although  the 
chief  regions  affected  are  tolerably  constant,  still  muscles  which  obey  a 
particular  nerve  in  one  frog,  are  excited  in  a  second  animal  by  another. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  same  muscle  often  appears  to  be  governed  by 
several  nerves.  Indeed,  the  quadriceps  extensor  of  the  thigh  is  some- 
times excited  to  contraction  by  all  four  trunks  of  the  sciatic  plexus. 

1716.  This  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes. 
It  often  happens  that  primitive  fibres  of  two  or  more  nerves  enter  the 
same  muscle.  So  that  here  the  result  corresponds  to  the  fitct*  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  these  appearances  are  deceptive.  Thus  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that  the  excitement  of  one  fibre  may  possibly  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  near  it,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  terminal  plexus. 
In  electrical  irritation  by  means  of  the  electro-magnetic  (§  248)  or  rotary 
(§  252)  machine,  this  is  very  liable  to  occur.  Hence  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  all  statements  which  enter  too  much  into  details. 

1717.  The  study  of  the  nervous  centre  will  teach  us  that  muscular 
movements  are  not  only  produced  by  the  motor  nerves,  but — at  least 
mediately — by  sensitive  fibres.  On  irritating  any  part  of  the  skin,  the 
change  is  propagated  along  the  sensitive  fibres  to  the  spinal  cord  or 
brain.  Here  the  impulse  may  be  transferred  to  certain  motor  fibres. 
And  hence  the  corresponding  muscles  may  contract  as  though  they  were 
thrown  into  action  by  the  influence  of  the  wilL  The  contractions  pro- 
duced in  this  indirect  way  are  called  reflex  movements.  They  can  only 
occur  where  the  co-operating  sensitive  and  motor  fibres,  and  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  nervous  centre,  alike  retain  their  force.  But 
section  of  the  sensitive  fibres  removes  one  of  these  essential  condi- 
tions.  So  that  we  have  here  another  means  of  determining  their  terminal 

*  Everj  anatomist  must  have  remarked  great  varieties  in  the  distribation  of  the  unall 
nerves  of  the  ann  and  leg.  Now  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  function  of  each  fibre  requires 
that  it  should  unite  some  two  specific  points  of  centre  and  periphery.  And  it  is  just  aa 
obvious,  that  the  co-ordination  of  several  fibres  will  imply  an  equally  definite  relation  of  each 
to  all  the  others.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  efiected  by  a  suitable  aidmiztuie  of  fibres  in  the 
plexus.  But,  in  any  ca^e,  these  varieties  sufficiently  prove,  that  a  nerve  with  a  given  name 
need  not — and  does  not— represent  a  definite  collection  of  really  identical  fibres.  From 
obvious  reasons  {§  1 697)  the  exact  composition  of  any  particular  branch  seems  to  be  neither 
constant  nor  essential  Beyond  the  plexus,  at  least*  its  several  fibres  may  vary  their  routea 
without  any  alteration  of  their  functions.  And  the  frequency  of  such  deviations  would 
quite  account  for  the  diverse  results  obtained  by  stimulating  what  is  to  all  appearance  the 
\  nerve  in  two  different  animals. — Editor. 
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distribution  in  an  animal  which  is  newly  killed,  and  still  inclined  to 
these  movements.  For  instance,  we  have  but  to  divide  the  various 
trunks  of  the  sciatic  plexus,  or  their  sensitive  roots  (§  1720),  and  exa- 
mine what  parts  of  the  skin  have  lost  their  excitability  to  reflex  move- 
ment. In  this  way  Eckhard^)  found  that  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the 
seventh  spinal  nerve  (a,  Fig.  334)  were  distributed  chiefly  to  the  thigh, 
and  those  of  the  ei^th  (6)  to  certain  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  hind 
1^,  those  of  the  ninth  (c)  to  the  1^  and  foot,  and  those  of  the  tenth  {d) 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus.  The  sensitive  and  motor  fibres 
included  in  one  nerve,  do  not  always  run  to  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the 
same  part  of  the  body. 

1718.  The  action  of  the  various  parts  of  the  peripheric  nervous  system 
is  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  that  part  of  the  science  of  life  with 
which  we  are  now  occupied.  We  have  to  determine  what  functions 
belong  to  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  diflerent  nerves,  and  whether 
they  are  pure  or  mixed :  i,e,,  whether  they  contain  only  one  kind  of 

fibi^es sensuous,  sensitive,  or  motor — or  two  or  more  of  these  together. 

Mere  anatomical  examination  can  decide  nothing  in  this  respect : — since 
sensitive  fibres  firequently  pass  through  the  muscles;  while  the  oigans  of 
touch  often  enclose  contractile  tissues,  to  which  motor  fibres  are  pro- 
bably given  off  ($  1235).  Hence  such  decisions  require  the  aid  of  phy- 
siological experiments. 

1719.  The  spmal  cord  of  the  human  subject  (st,  Fig.  325,  p.  500) 
gives  off  a  double  series  of  nervous  cords,  which  are  called  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  The  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  335)  represents  a  piece 
of  the  spinal  cord,  a  a,  of  natural  size.  Its  external  membrane  or  dura 
mater,  which  is  slit  up  and  opened  out  posteriorly,  is  indicated  by  b. 
At  c  is  the  denticulate  ligament,  which  is  covered  by  a  fold  of  the 
arachnoid  or  middle  membrane  of  the  spinal  cord.  Finally,  the  pia 
mater  or  innermost  sheath  lies  immediately  on  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  spinal  marrow  itself.  On  the  left  side  are  seen  the  unii^'ured 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  right  they  have  been  cut 
through ;  the  central  part  d  being  still  attached  to  the  spinal  cord,  while 
the  peripheric  portion  e  is  severed  from  it  These  roots  subsequently 
enlarge  into  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia  A.  Each  anterior  root  /  finally 
unites  with  a  posterior  to  form  the  trunk  of  a  spinal  nerve.  Imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  intervertebral  foramen,  this  divides  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  i  i,  which  are  destined  to  supply  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  body.  These  trunks  next  ramify  with  nu- 
merous anastomoses,  and  finally  terminate  in  the  various  organs  of  the 
tnmk  and  limbs. 

1720.  It  is  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  that  we  owe  the  discoveiy  that, — as 
regards  the  tactile  surfaces  of  the  skin,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs, — the  posterior  roots  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  are 
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purely  sensitive,  and  those  of  the  anterior  purely  motor.*     We  may 
easily  conyince  ourselves  of  this  in  the  firog.    On  laying  bare  the  nervoDS 
Fio.  335. 


FiQ.  336. 


centre  of  this  animal  from  behind,  and  cutting  through,  on  one  side,  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  four  last  spinal  nerves  (16,  17,  18,  19,  Fig.  336), 
which  enter  into  the  sciatic  plexus  (§  1713),  and  supply  the  corresponding 
hind  leg,  the  limb  loses  all  sensibility  to  touch  or  pain.  The  foot  may 
be  burnt  to  a  coal,  without  any  sign  of  suffering  from  the  animaL  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  he  moves  the  stump  at  will.  And  conversely, 
when  the  anterior  roots  are  divided  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  animal, 
the  will  has  no  longer  any  influence  on  the  limb;  while  tactile  impres- 
sions are  plainly  perceived  by  its  skin.  The  law  thus  discovered  by 
Bell  plainly  shows,  that  the  various  primitive  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord 
emerge  with  a  symmetrical  arrangement.  The  posterior  are  aggregations 
of  sensitive  structures,  without  any  which  can  subserve  to  muscular 
motion.     The  anterior  exactly  reverse  this  proposition. 

*  The  complete  accoracy  of  this  statement  is  somewhat  afiected  by  an  important  experi- 
ment, which  we  owe  to  M.  Magendie,  and  which  establishes  what  he  calls  the  *^  lecurrent 
sensibility**  of  the  anterior  roots.  In  other  words,  the  motor  root  is  also  sensitive  to  pain. 
And  this  property  is  derived  from  the  corresponding  sensitive  trunk.  For  after  section  of  the 
anterior  root,  the  central  of  the  two  cnt  surfaces  is  insensible,  while  the  peripheral  is  sensi- 
tive. And  finally,  cutting  across  the  posterior  root  deprives  the  peripheral  snrfiice  of  all 
sensibility.  In  1850,  the  kindness  of  M.  Claude  Bernard  enabled  me  to  verify  the  details  of 
this  discovery  on  a  dog,  which  he  subjected  to  the  above  experiments  with  his  usual  admirable 
skill. — Editor. 
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1721.  The  trunks  which  arise  from  the  ftudon  of  the  two  roots  are 
obviouslj  mixed  nerves,  as  are  also  their  subsequent  branches.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  further  separation  of  the  sensitive  and 
motor  fibres  in  the  terminal  plexus  (§  1718). 

1722.  Those  parts  of  the  nervous  centre  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  skuD,  give  off  several  pairs  of  nervous  trunks,  which  are 
usually  designated  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  greater  part  of  these,  how- 
ever, do  not  proceed  from  the  brain  itself,  but  from  its  connection  with 
the  spinal  cord,  and  brain,  or  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  brain  only  gives  off  the  olfactory  (§  1609),  and  part  of  the 
optic,  nerves.  The  common  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  proceeds 
from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  remaining  cerebral  nerves  come  imme- 
diately from  the  pons  varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

1723.  The  cerebral  nerves  of  the  right  side  are  shown,  as  they 
leave  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  in  Fig.  337.  The  brain  itself  has  been 
removed  in  order  to  allow  a  better  view  of  the  nerves  within  the  skull. 

The  1st  is  the  olfectory  nerve  o;  the  2nd,  the  optic  p;  the  3rd,  the 
motor  oculi;  q;  the  ith,  the  nervus  trochlearis  seu  patheticus,  r;  the 
5th,  the  trigeminate  nerve,  b;  the  6th,  the  nervus  abducens,  or  nerve  to 
the  external  rectus,  t;  the  7th,  the  facial  nerve,  t^  and  the  auditoiy 
nerve,  v;  the  8th,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  w,  the  vagus  or  pneumo-gastric, 
X,  and  the  spinal  accessory,  y;  and,  finally,  the  9th,  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  «.* 

1724.  The  olfactoiy  nerve  (o,  Fig.  337),  the  branches  of  which  are 
distributed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (/>,  Fig.  322,  p.  484),  is 
the  medium  of  the  impressions  of  smell.  Stimulating  it  gives  rise  to 
subjective  ol&ctory  phenomena  (§  1629).  But  no  pain  or  direct  muscular 
contractions  result 

1725.  In  like  manner,  the  optic  nerve  (p.  Fig.  337),  the  fibres  of  which 
are  distributed  over  the  retina,  gives  rise  to  visual  impressions  which 
are  unaccompanied  by  any  direct  sensitive  or  motor  reactions.  The 
reason  why  both  optic  nerves  are  united  in  the  chiasma  (Fig.  259,  p. 
429)  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

1726.  The  third  nerve  (g,  Fig.  337)  contains  a  large  number  of  motor 
fibres,  which  are  distributed  to  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  to  the  iris 
(6,  Fig.  150,  p.  273),  and  probably  to  other  structures  in  the  interior  of 
the  eye.     It  governs  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris  (y,  Fig.  260,  p.  430), 

*  Here  the  enumeratioa  of  the  cerebral  nenres  used  in  this  country  has  been  substituted 
for  that  given  In  the  originaL  In  the  hitter,  the  filial  and  auditory  nenret  form  the  7th 
and  8th  :  while  the  gloMopharyngeal,  jmeumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  are  the  9th,  10th 
and  1  Ith;  and  the  hypoglossal  completes  the  series  of  12.  Both  these  sets  of  numbers  are 
•o  fiir  objectionable  that  they  represent  as  a  nenre  the  lobe  of  the  nervous  centre  from  which 
the  proper  olfiKtory  nerves  arise.  But  that  generally  adopted  by  British  authors  has  the 
graver  disadvantage  of  confounding  in  its  seventh  number  a  motor  (the  fiicial),  a  sensuous 
(the  auditory),  and  probably  also  a  sensitive  (the  poffiio  intermedta)  nerve.  A  similar  objec- 
tion might  be  made  to  the  union  of  three  equ»liy  diverse  elements  in  the  eighth  nerve. — 
Editor. 
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the  superior  («,  Fig.  259),  internal  (t,  Fig.  259),  and  inferior  rectus,  and 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  (m,  Fig.  259);  and  supplies  the  short 
root  of  the  optic  or  lenticular  ganglion,  which  gives  rise  to  the  ciliary 

Fig.  337. 


nerves.  These  pass — ^amongst  other  places — to  the  iris,  the  median  aperture 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  pupil  (c  Fig.  150, p.  273).  In  this  way,  the  motor 
oculi  nerve  is  enabled  to  assist  in  the  production  of  those  movements 
on  which  the  enlai^ement  or  diminution  of  the  pupil  depends.  In  some 
exceptional  instances  two  other  muscles  of  the  orbital  cavity, — ^namely, 
the  external  rectus  (n,  Fig.  259)  and  the  superior  oblique  (e  o,  Fig.  259), 
— ^receive,  besides  other  nervous  fibres,  twigs  of  this  cerebral  nerve. 

1727.  Experiments  on  newly  killed  animals  will  easily  convince  us  that 
the  whole  of  the  organs  of  movement  supplied  by  this  nerve  are  thrown 
into  contraction  when  it  is  suitably  stimulated.  But  it  has  been  often 
disputed,  whether  it  is  a  purely  motor  or  a  mixed  (§  1718)  nerve.  For 
when  it  has  been  laid  bare  and  irritated  at  its  cerebral  origin  (§  1722), 
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many  experimenters  have  observed  expressions  of  pain.  And  although 
these  have  not  been  noticed  by  others,  still  the  great  injuries  implied  in 
the  observation  throw  doubts  upon  all  negativd  results. 

1728.  The  fourth  or  trochlear  nerve  (r,  Fig.  337)  passes  to  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  (o,  Fig.  259,  p.  429).  Its  motor  influence 
may  often  be  verified  in  the  dead  body. 

1729.  The  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  (^  Fig.  337)  arises  by  two  roote^ 
a  larger  {v,  Fig.  322,  p.  484),  and  a  smaller  (to).  The  greater  part  of  the 
primitive  fibres  of  the  former  subsequently  enlaige  to  form  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  (x).  The  whole  nerve  then  divides  into  three  chief  branches ; 
the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxillary,  divi- 
sions of  the  fifth. 

1730.  The  two  roots  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  have  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  double  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  (§  1720).  Here  the  lai^ger 
(t;,  Fig.  322)  would  correspond  to  the  posterior,  and  the  smaller  (w)  to 
the  anterior,  root  of  a  spinal  nerve ;  the  former  containing  only  sensitive, 
and  the  latter  only  motor,  fibres. 

1731.  The  results  observed  in  recently  killed  animals  appear  so  fiur  to 
sustain  this  view,  as  that  irritation  of  the  larger  root  causes  no  movement 
in  those  striped  muscles  which  its  branches  penetrate,  while  stimulating 
the  smaller  root  gives  rise  to  vigorous  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication (§  366).  StiU  we  ought  not  to  foiget  that  many  structures 
which  are  moved  involuntarily,  and  are  provided  with  unstriped  muscular 
fibre  (§  1231),— «uch  as  the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  glands  (§  890),-*are 
supplied  by  twigs  which  come  from  the  ophthalmio  branch,*— i.f.,  to  all 
appearance,  from  the  larger  portion  of  the  root  On  the  other  hand, 
vivisection  fidls  to  certify  that  the  small  root  originally  contains  no  sensi- 
tive fibres. 

1732.  Much  of  the  tactile  sensibility  possessed  by  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  and  by  the  skin  of  the  &ce,  is  due  to  the  trigeminal  nerve.  Its 
ophthalmic  division  (y,  Fig.  322,  p.  484)  supplies  the  lachrymal  gland ;  the 
inner  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  conjunctiva  (<f.  Fig.  150, p.  273); 
a  large  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (Fig.  322,  p.  484)  and  its 
supplementary  cavities ;  together  with  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ^ull,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  a  great  part  of  the  outer  sur&ce 
of  the  nose.  The  superior  maxillary  branch  {z,  Fig.  322,  p.  484)  supplies 
the  remainder  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  of  its  supple- 
mentary cavities ;  a  considerable  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  (/,  Fig.  322),  the  soft 
palate  {u),  the  tissues  of  its  neighbourhood,  the  membrane  covering  the 
hard  palate  (A),  the  interior  of  the  upper  jaw  with  its  gums  and  teeth, 
the  skin  of  the  lower  eyelid ;  a  great  part  of  the  middle  of  the  nose,  and 
of  its  inferior  half ;  the  surfiEice  of  the  cheeks  as  far  as  the  temples,  and 
of  the  upper  lip.     The  inferior  maxillary  branch  {a/  Fig.  322,  p.  484) 
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supplies  the  skin  of  the  temples,  of  part  of  the  external  ear,  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  and  the  lower  lip ;  the  inferior  suHkoe  of  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth ;  the  gum  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  sur&oe  of  the  tongue.  The  fibres  which  pass  to  all  these  organs 
effect  tactile  sensations.  The  motor  fibres  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  govern  the  more  important  muscles  of  mastication  (the 
temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoids) ;  together  with  some  other  muscles  of 
the  hyoid  bone  (the  mylo-hyoid,  and  anterior  belly  of  the  d^astric),  and 
the  tensor  tympani  (§  1585)  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

1733.  Each  lateral  half  of  the  head  receives  its  several  branches 
from  the  trigeminal  nerve  of  the  same  side.  The  branches  of  the  right 
nerve  do  not  pass  over  to  the  left  side,  nor  do  those  of  the  left  towards 
the  right.  Hence  paralysis  of  the  right  nerve  only  affects  the  correspond- 
ing organs  of  the  same  side.  The  distinction  is  very  marked ;  the  loss 
of  sensibility  being  limited  to  the  right  half  of  the  upper  or  lower  lip : — 
a  fact  which  shows  that  there  is  very  little  transit  of  fibres  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

1734.  The  sixth  nerve  («,  Fig.  337,  p.  512)  supplies  the  external  rectus 
muscle  (n,  Fig.  259,  p.  429)  with  motor  fibres.  Occasionally,  it  also  gives 
off  twigs  to  the  optic  ganglion  (§  1726);  as  well  as  to  other  muscles  of 
the  eye. 

1735.  While  the  skin  of  the  face  derives  its  chief  sensitive  fibres  from 
the  trigeminal  nerve  (§  1732),  the  movements  of  the  features  are  regu- 
lated by  the  facial  nerve  (m,  Fig.  337,  p.  512).  This  governs  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  external  ear,  the  stapedius  in  the  tympanum,  and  some  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  (the  stylo-hyoid,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric, 
and  the  platysma  myoides).  Filaments  also  pass  from  it  to  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate.  Irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  fiujial  nerve  in  the 
newly-kiUed  animal  excites  all  these  parts  to  contraction.  At  present, 
the  roots  of  the  &cial  nerve  cannot  be  proved  to  enclose  sensitive  fibres. 
But  it  certainly  receives  many  such  elements  during  its  subsequent 
course.  Hence  its  trunk,  on  emerging  from  beneath  the  ear,  belongs  to 
the  class  of  mixed  nerves.  Still  the  number  of  its  motor  fibres  remains 
greatly  predominant. 

1736.  Each  of  the  two  facial  nerves  is  also  distributed  solely  to  its 
corresponding  half  of  the  head.  In  man,  it  frequently  happens  that 
one  of  these  nerves  is  seized  with  temporary  or  permanent  pandysia. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  i&oe  are 
deprived  of  their  action.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  destroy  all  the  ex- 
pression of  the  physiognomy,  and  the  play  of  the  features.  An  addi- 
tional influence  is  exercised  by  the  still  active  contractile  structures  of 
the  other  side.  The  muscles  of  the  right  half  of  the  &ce  are  antago- 
nized (§  1309)  by  those  of  the  left.  And,  under  normal  circumstanoes, 
each  side  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  held  in  check  by  the  other;  so  that  all 
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parts  of  the  &C6  are  kept  in  lateral  symmetry.  The  median  line  thus 
forms  a  straight  line; — which  is,  as  it  were,  a  graphic  0  that  forms  the 
sum  of  these  positive  and  negative  values.  So  that  the  paralysis  of  the 
right  fjEu;ial  nerve  removes  an  important  force  which  formerly  opposed 
the  elastic  or  vital  contraction  of  the  left  facial  muscles.  Hence  the 
mouth  is  often  drawn  towards  the  left  or  healthy  side. 

1737.  The  auditoiy  nerve  {v,  Fig.  337,  p.  512)  conducts  the  impres- 
sions of  hearing.  In  it,  as  in  the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  (§  1724), 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  fibres  sensitive  to  pain. 

1738.  The  functions  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  {w,  Fig.  337)  are 
very  variously  interpreted.  The  site  of  their  origin  and  termination, 
and  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  animals  express  their  sensations, 
lead  to  many  indistinct  phenomena,  which  we  can  only  judge  of  sub- 
jectively. 

1739.  When  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  of  a  dog  or  other  domestic 
animal  is  examined  immediately  after  its  exit  from  the  skuU,  we  fre- 
quently get  evident  signs  of  pain.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
sensitive  fibres  are  originally  present  But  the  nervous  trunk  emerges 
from  a  very  sensitive  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  action  of  which 
may  therefore  be  easily  confounded  vrith  that  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  does  not  belong  to 
that  class  of  nerves  which  is  chiefly  sensitive. 

1740.  On  stimulating  the  smaller  root  of  this  part  of  the  eighth  nerve 
in  newly-killed  calves  or  cats,  Yolkmann  has  observed  contractions  of 
some  of  the  phaiyngeal  muscles  (the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  constrictor 
&ucium  medius).  Still  this  motor  influence  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves.  For  instance,  it  often  happens 
that  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  and  accessoiy  causes  vigorous  con- 
tractions, after  the  glosso-pharyngeal  has  long  ceased  to  aflbrd  any. 
Hence  many  observers  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  motor  influence 
of  this  nerve. 

1741.  These  fiicts  sufficiently  prove,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  is  composed  of  neither  sensitive  nor  motor  elements. 
On  the  other  hand,  experiment  shows  it  to  be  a  sensuous  nerve,  which 
is  destined  to  efiect  the  true  sensations  of  taste.  The  extent  of  this  part 
of  its  function  is  at  present  the  main  object  of  dispute. 

1742.  We  will  regard  the  tongue  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
organ  of  taste  (§  1633).  This  organ  is  chiefly  supplied  by  branches 
frx)m  three  nerves — the  trigeminal  («,  Fig.  337),  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
{w)j  and  the  hypoglossal  (z).  All  observations  unite  to  state  that  the 
manifold  movements  of  the  tongue  are  due  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
(/,  Fig.  323,  p.  489);  while  the  most  important  gustative  impressions  are 
effected  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  But  many  consider  the  latter  the 
sole  nerve  of  taste ;  and  regard  the  trigeminal  nerve  as  only  eflecting 
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sensations  of  touch  and  pain.   While  others  suppose  it  to  be  also  capable 
of  recognizing  true  sapid  impressions. 

1743.  Repeated  observations  on  living  mammalia  speak  ¥nith  increas- 
ing certainty  to  the  fact,  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  the  sensuous,  and 
the  trigeminal  the  sensitive,  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  most  of  the  other 
organs  of  taste.  Some  instances  of  paralysis  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  in 
the  human  subject  may  be  understood  in  this  sense.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  many  impressions,  which  are  ordinarily  considered  sensations 
of  taste,  will  be  assigned  to  the  sense  of  touch  on  a  more  careftil  ex- 
amination (§  1630). 

1744.  The  vagus  nerve  (x,  Fig.  337,  p.  512)  swells  into  a  ganglion 
shortly  after  its  origin.  Here  a  number  of  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory 
(y),  are  apposed  to  those  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  proceed  onwards 
with  the  branches  of  the  latter  nerve.  Hence  most  of  the  branches  of 
the  vagus  contain  a  mixture  of  fibres  firom  the  pneumogastric  and  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves. 

1745.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  roots  of  these  two 
nerves  with  the  larger  and  smaller  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
(§  1730),  or  with  the  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve.  The  vagus  is  supposed 
to  be  a  purely  sensitive  nerve,  and  the  spinal  accessory  an  exclusively 
motor  one.  But  recent  experiments  show  that,  when  the  filamentous 
roots  of  the  vagus  of  a  newly-killed  animal  are  cut  through  at  their 
origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  their  irritation  can  cause  various 
muscles  to  contract.  And  some  observers  assert  that  the  upper  rootlets 
of  the  spinal  accessory  give  rise  to  pain.  Now  since  experiments  on  tlie 
living  animal  establish  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  vagus  is  sensitive,  and 
the  spinal  accessory  motor,  it  would  seem  that  both  of  these  nerves 
possess  mixed  qualities.  But  we  shall  hereafter  become  acquainted  with 
some  experiments  which  perhaps  oppose  this  conclusion. 

1746.  On  irritating  the  roots  of  the  vagus  in  a  rabbit,  the  animal 
shrieks  with  pain.  When  the  same  nerve  is  pinched  in  a  newly-killed  dog, 
vigorous  contractions  of  the  soft  palate,  the  odsophagus,  and  the  stomach, 
often  follow.  It  may  be  further  proved,  that  the  roots  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  heart. 
The  small  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  imdoubtedly  governed  by  those 
trunks  which  proceed  from  the  union  of  the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves 
(§  1744).  Many  assert  that  stimulating  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastric 
in  recently  killed  animals  causes  these  parts  to  contract — while  others 
make  the  same  statement  of  the  spinal  accessory.  This  contradiction 
may  be  due  to  two  causes.  Some  of  these  bundles,  which  lie  midway 
between  the  vagus  and  accessory,  may  be  assigned  to  either  nerve, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  observer.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
shall  see  that  there  are  many  facts  which  indicate  that  a  sort  of  transfer 
here  occiurs:— so  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  an  anterior  rootlet  of  the 
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pneumogastric  may  excite  the  action  of  other  fibres,  and  even  of  those 
i^hich  belong  to  the  accessory  nerve. 

1747.  Numerous  twigs  of  the  vagus  pass  to  the  pharygneal  plexus, 
on  which  much  of  the  sensation  and  motion  of  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx  depends.  The  OBSophageal  plexuses  have  similar  anatomical 
and  physiological  relations.  So  that  the  united  actions  of  the  vagus  and 
accessory  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  mechanism  of  deglutition. 
Section  of  the  cervical  descending  trunks  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves 
(A,  Fig.  101,  p.  187)  is  soon  followed  by  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  and 
fragments  of  the  food  easily  pass  into  the  larynx  and  trachea  (§  372). 
The  oosophagus  not  unfrequently  becomes  distended  with  alimentary 
matters.  And  in  dogs  and  cats,  a  remarkable  inclination  to  vomit  is 
generally  superadded,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  fulL 

1748.  Each  side  of  the  laiynx  receives  two  branches  from  the  cervical 
trunk  of  the  vagus  (h,  Fig.  101).  The  superior  laryngeal  branch  is 
given  ofl*  above  the  larynx.  The  inferior  one  comes  up  out  of  the 
thorax,  and  then  ascends  along  the  trachea  (near  k,  Fig.  101),  to  enter 
the  larynx.  Both  are  nerves  of  a  mixed  nature;  but  the  superior 
is  chiefly  sensitive,  and  the  inferior  chiefly  motor.  The  former  supplies 
but  a  small  part  of  the  muscular  structures  of  the  larynx  and  the  adjoin- 
ing pharynx  (the  crico-thyroid,  6,  Fig.  253,  p.  419,  and  h,  Fig.  71,  p.  127) ; 
while  the  latter  is  distributed  to  the  remaining  small  muscles  of  the 
larynx  (the  crico-aiytaBnoideus  lateralis,  c,  Fig.  254,  p.  419;  the  crico-ary- 
tffiuoideus  posticus,  6/  the  thyro-arytsenoid,  d;  the  arytaanoideus  transver- 
BUS,  e,  and  obliquus/).  This  distribution  may  also  be  established  physio- 
logically, by  irritating  these  nerves  in  the  newly  killed  animaL  But  their 
mei*e  anatomy  is  less  conclusive ;  for  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal 
branches  are  so  united  to  each  other  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  course  of  their  several  fibres.  The 
sensitive  elements  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  but  probably  also  form  a  partial  supply  for  that  of  the 
adjoining  pharynx. 

1749.  The  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  and 
the  contraction  which  follows  an  artificial  irritation  of  this  tube  (§  1306), 
are  also  dependent  upon  the  cervical  trunk  of  the  vagus.  The  nimie- 
rous  branches  which  it  gives  off  to  the  pulmonic  plexuses  in  the  thorax, 
and  (through  these)  to  the  lungs  themselves,  exert  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  sensation  and  motion  of  these  important  parts  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  Hence  the  two  vagi  nerves  can  effect  great 
changes  in  the  function  of  respiration. 

1750.  When  the  two  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  or  the  cervical  trunks 
of  the  vagus,  are  cut  through  in  a  new-bom  animal,  it  soon  dies  of 
suffocation.  But  if  a  fistulous  opening  be  at  the  same  time  made  into 
its  trachea  (§  1414),  life  may  be  maintained  for  a  while.     Older  animals 
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can  better  resist  this  injury ;  so  as  to  live  many  hours  or  days.  T^e 
above  experiment  proves  that  the  speedy  death  of  the  young  mammal 
depends  upon  some  obstacle  to  respiration  situate  above  the  trachea. 
It  is,  in  feet,  caused  by  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  paralysis  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  the  vocal  cords  shut  up  like  a  valve,  and  thus  close 
the  glottis.  This  produces  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  respiration  (§  738), 
which  can  be  obviated  by  a  tracheal  fistula. 

1751.  Although  yoimg  animals  in  whom  an  artificial  respiratory  aper- 
ture has  been  made,  remain  alive,  and  older  ones  do  so  even  without 
this  assistance,  still  both  die,  at  latest,  a  few  days  after  the  infliction 
of  this  injury  on  the  nerves.  For  it  is  followed  by  a  degeneratioa 
of  the  lungs,  which  gradually  undermines  and  destroys  life.  Many 
observers  conclude,  with  Schiff,  that  the  paralysis  of  the  vagi  seriously 
disturbs  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs,  and  causes  more  or  less  inflammatory 
phenomena,  which  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  ex8udation&  Others,  with 
Traube,  attribute  the  whole  result  to  mechanico-diemical  causes.  Thej 
suppose  that  the  food  and  mucus  which  pass  firom  the  commencement 
of  the  oesophagus  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi  (§  1747)  irritate  the 
lungs,  and  thus  gradually  cause  their  degeneration. 

1752.  On  compressing  the  cervical  trunk  of  the  vagus  in  a  newly 
killed  mammal,  some  muscular  bimdles  of  the  ventricles  of  the  qui- 
escent heart  often  contract  anew.  This  is  best  seen  in  an  experiment 
introduced  by  Ed.  Weber  and  Budge.  It  answers  equally  well  in 
mammals,  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes.  But  since  it  is  most  easily 
made  upon  frogs,  we  will  describe  the  phenomena  as  seen  in  this 
animal 

1753.  At  A,  Fig.  338,  is  the  heart  of  a  frog,  turned  back,  and  trans- 
fixed with  a  needle;  and  at  c  is  the  trunk  of  its  left  vagus.  This  gives 
off*  the  large  cardiac  branch//  which,  vrith  the  one  opposite,  then  forms 
a  ganglionic  plexus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  auricle. 

1754.  When  the  shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine  (§  248)  are 
made  to  act  upon  /  or  c  in  a  newly-killed  (and  still  highly  sensitive) 
animal,  the  pulsation  of  its  heart  is  instantly  brought  to  a  stand-stilL 
If  the  electrical  action  be  not  continued  too  long,  the  state  of  diastole 
(§  576)  will  last  during  the  whole  time  of  the  experiment.  But  if  it 
be  continued,  the  heart  after  some  time  recommences  beating.  The 
roots  of  the  vagus  or  accessory  nerve  (y.  Fig.  337,  p.  512)  lead  to  what 
are  essentially  the  same  results. 

1755.  When  the  cervical  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  a  newly 
killed  mammal  is  subjected  to  mechanical,  chemical,  or  galvanic  irrita- 
tion, movements  are  often  seen  in  its  stomach.  After  section  of  this 
nerve  in  the  living  dog,  it  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that,  although 
the  unhappy  animal  does  not  seek  after  food,  still  it  occasionally  devours 
large  quantities  of  that  which  is  offered  to  it.     Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
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posed  that  the  paralysis  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  vagus  prevents 
the  feelings  of  hunger  and  satiety.  But  future  researches  must  decide 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion. 

Fio.  838. 


1756.  Section  of  both  vagi  in  the  neck  of  an  older  (§  1750)  dog 
or  rabbity  seriously  disturbs  the  process  of  gastric  digestion.  This  is 
always  rendered  slower.  Some  portions  of  the  food,  such  as  hard  meat, 
appear  to  be  scarcely  attacked  at  all.  But  the  gastric  contents  may 
still  have  a  strong  acid  reaction ;  and  the  acidulated  artificial  digestive 
fluid  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  an  animal  thus  ope- 
rated upon,  can  effect  the  rapid  solution  of  coagulated  albumen  (§  439). 
So  that  those  organic  contactive  substances  which  we  include  under  the 
name  of  pepsine  (§  299),  are  still  present  In  contradiction  to  this,  however, 
many  physiologiBts  deny  that  an  acid  gastric  juice  is  secreted.  According 
to  their  statements,  mechanical  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane of  dogs  in  whose  stomachs  a  fistula  has  been  established,  afibrds, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  alkaline  fluid. 

1757.  The  cervical  trunk  of  the  vagus  of  recently  killed  dogs  or 
rabbits  can  also  excite  the  action  of  the  small  or  large  intestines.  This 
fisu^t  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  gastric  plexus  which  both 
vagi  assist  to  form,  gives  off  branches  that  enter  (either  directly  or  by 
means  of  the  solar  plexus)  into  the  tnmks  that  supply  those  segments 
of  the  alimentary  canaL 

1758.  The  external  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve^that  is,  the 
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part  of  this  nerve  which  does  not  penetrate  the  branches  of  the  pnea- 
mogastric,  but  only  receives  a  few  of  its  sensitive  fibres — supplies  some 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  (the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  ab.  Fig.  256, 
p.  398,  and  the  trapezius,  c).  When  both  spinal  accessory  nerves  are 
torn  out  in  a  cat  or  rabbit,  so  that  all  their  roots  are  destroyed,  the 
voice  of  the  animal  almost  or  quite  disappears.  But  it  would  seem  Uiat 
the  movements  of  deglutition  can  still  be  executed  as  vigorously  as  before. 

1759.  We  have  already  (§  1742)  seen  that  the  ninth  or  hypogloesal 
nerve  (z,  Fig.  337,  p.  512)  is  the  chief  agent  of  the  movements  of  the 
tongue.  All  its  roots  appear  to  contain  motor  fibres.  But  it  is  pro- 
bably not  altogether  devoid  of  sensitive  filaments. 

1760.  This  cerebral  nerve  gives  ofi*  a  peculiar  branch,  the  desoendois 
noni,  in  which  the  superior  cervical  nerves  take  an  important  share. 
It  is  the  motor  nerve  of  some  of  the  cervical  muscles  (the  omo-hyoid, 
stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid);  and,  in  man,  it  also  unites  with  the 
phrenic  or  diaphragmatic  nerve.  The  latter,  which  is  given  off  by  the 
inferior  cervical  nerves,  receives  the  fibres  just  mentioned,  and  governs 
the  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  {mno,  Fig.  9,  p.  34). 

1761.  The  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  descends  on  eadi 
side  of  the  body;  fi*om  the  head,  along  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen, to  the  coccyx.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  oflfering  a 
double  row  of  ganglia,  which  in  the  chest  and  belly  are  repeated  at 
every  vertebra.  Its  roots  are  formed  by  numerous  filaments  derived 
firom  all  the  spinal,  and  most  of  the  cerebral,  nerves.  And  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  it  gives  off  a  large  number  of  branches;  which  subse- 
quently enter  into  ganglia,  and  assist  to  supply  the  viscera  of  the  trunk, 
many  of  the  blood-vessels,  numerous  glands,  and  other  textures.  Similar 
ganglia  are  present  in  many  other  nerves, — such  as  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  (§  1719),  part  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  (§  1726),  and 
the  trunks  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  (§  1729),  the  vagus 
(§  1744),  and  other  cerebral  nerves.  All  of  these  swellings  are  often  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  the  ganglionic  system.  But  the  sympa- 
thetic being  especially  distinguished  by  the  number  of  its  gan^ia,  many 
authors  limit  this  expression  to  the  two  cords  of  this  nerve,  togethw 
with  the  swellings  which  are  connected  with  them. 

1762.  These  enlargements  of  the  nerves  are  due  to  the  addition 
of  a  new  element,  the  ganglion-corpuscle  (§  1692),  to  the  nerve 
fibre.  For  example,  Fig.  339  represents  a  ganglion  from  the  posterior 
root  of  a  cat's  cervical  nerve,  slightly  magnified.  Here  numerous  oor* 
puscles  are  seen  deposited  around  the  bundles  of  primitive  nerve-fibres 
which  penetrate  the  ganglion.    Some  of  these  corpuscles  (more  strongly 

.  magnified)  are  represented  in  Fig.  340,  in  that  isolated  state  in  which 
they  may  often  be  foimd  after  a  ganglion  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  74)  has  been 
torn  up. 
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1763.  Fine  sections  which  exhibit  these  structures  in  their  natural 
position  lead  directly  to  the  conviction,  that  thej  do  not  lie  free  between 
the  nerve-fibres,  but  that  they  everywhere  possess  a  proper  sheath,  which 
has  probably  a  certain  physiological  import.  At  the  margin  of  the 
ganglion  we  frequently  find  a  few  corpuscles  having  the  appearance 
represented  in  Fig.  341,  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  concentric  and 
apparently  fibrous  membrane,  on  which  are  remarked  numerous  oval 


Fig.  839. 


Fig.  340. 


<^^ 


Fig.  342. 


nuclei.   'Diese  nuclear  structures  sometimes  also  cover  the  free  surface  of 
the  ganglion-corpuscle ;  so  as  to  prevent  all  recognition  of  its  substance, 
its  nucleus,  or  its  nucleolus  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  71,  ahc).    This 
state  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  342.     Here  some  medul-       Fig.  343. 
lary  primitive  fibres  are  also  seen  winding  between  the  gang- 
lion-corpuscles.    These  are  termed  circumferential  fibres, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  represented  in  Fig.  339,  which 
pass  through  the  ganglion  in  bundles,  to  run  in  the  trunk 
of  the  sympathetic  or  its  subordinate  branches. 

1 764.  A  very  fine  section  of  the  ganglion  and  nerve  of  a 
mammal  at  their  point  of  imion  with  each  other  sometimes 
affords  the  view  sought  to  be  represented  in  Fig.  343  (com- 
pare Tab.  V.  Fig.  71).  Here  the  ganglion-corpuscle  (a) 
is  surrounded  by  the  sheaths  (6)  formerly  mentioned 
(§  1763).  But  these  are  continued  (at  d)  into  the  nerve, 
forming  what  are  sometimes  called  vaginal  processes 
of  the  ganglion-corpuscles.  Between  these  run  nerve- 
fibree  with  distinctly  medullary  contents  (c).  Hence  such 
a  fragment  of  a  nerve  at  its  connection  with  the  gang- 
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lion  frequently  shows  both  these  elements  together;  the  medullary 
primitive  fibres  (a,  Fig.  344),  and  the  vaginal  processes  provided  with 
nuclei  (b). 

1765.  A  nerve  which  chiefly  consists  of  the  ordinary  medullary  fibres 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  brilliant  white.     But  when  these  are 
mixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  such  vaginal 
Fig.  844.  processes,    the    whole    ix)aBe8ses,    when    fresh,    a 

whitish-grey  colour;  which  is  soon  converted  into 
a  reddish-grey  hue  by  putrefaction.  The  trunk  of 
the  sympathetic  is  then  generally  softer.  Hence 
branches  of  this  kind  have  been  named  grey  or 
gelatinous  nerves;  while  the  vaginal  processes  them- 
selves are  frequently  called  organic  fibres,  or  fibres 
of  Remak.  But  their  appearance  indicates  that 
they  belong  to  the  group  of  aieolar  tissues,  or  of 
investing  substances.  Their  physiological  import  is 
at  present  quite  unknown. 

1766.  On  comparing  a  purely  motor  nerve — ^for 
example,  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve — with  a 
branch  of  the  sympathetic,  the  former  is  seen  to  contain  a  great  many 
large  nerve-fibres  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  68,  b),  while  the  latter  is  chiefly  composed 
of  small  ones  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  68,  c).  Bidder  and  Yolkmann  have  supposed 
that  this  difierence  of  diameter  indicates  two  special  classes  of  fibres  : — 
that  the  larger  proceed  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  may  be 
thence  called  cerebro-spinal  or  animal  nervous  elements;  while  the 
smaller  arise  from  the  ganglia  of  the  peripheric  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  especially  of  the  sympathetic,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  special  sympathetic  fibres.  But  recent  researches  show  that 
there  is  no  absolute  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  fibres.  Both 
possess  the  same  medullary  content ; — ^which  exhibits  varicose  swellings 
(Tab.  V.  Fig.  68,  d)  as  the  result  of  injury  or  other  abnormal  circum- 
stances, and  which  coagulates  sooner  or  later  after  death  (Tab.Y.  Fig.  69). 
Many  of  their  fibres  are  of  such  a  medium  diameter,  that  we  may  allot 
them  to  either  the  large  or  the  small  variety  at  will  (Tab.  Y.  Fig.  68,  <f ). 
And  although  the  sympathetic  is  chiefly  composed  of  fine  fibres,  still 
large  ones  may  fr^uently  be  found  in  it :  while,  conversely,  small  fibres 
are  often  seen  in  the  various  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  And  the  diameter  of 
the  same  fibre  often  diminishes  in  its  course; — so  that,  for  instance,  most 
of  the  terminal  plexuses  exhibit  great  numbers  of  the  smaller  fibres. 
Hence  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  every  fine  fibre  met  with  in 
any  particular  nerve  necessarily  belongs  to  the  ^mpathetia 

1767.  On  examining  an  entire  thoracic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic 
of  a  cat  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  we  observe  appearances  like 
those  represented  in  Fig.  345.      Here  the  greater  part  of  the  fibrous 
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substance  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  a  h  descends  vertically.  The  ganglion 
itself  IB  traversed  by  other  bundles  of  filaments,  which  come  from  its  roots 
c  and  d,  and  are  subsequently  apposed  to  the  fibrous  substance  of  the 
sympathetic  trunk,  or  its  branches.  In  one  word,  many  of  the  fibres 
only  come  into  mediate  contact  with  the  ganglion-corpuscles. 

The  finer  fibrillation  that  obtains  in  the  ganglia  of  fishes  leads  to  many 
peculiarities,  which  were  first  recognized 
by  Robin,  Wagner,  and  Bidder.      For  Fiq.845. 

example,  on  tearing  up  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  {x,  Fig.  322,  p.  484)  of  a 
newly  killed  eelpout  (GadtLs  lota)  into 
extremely  small  firagments,  we  often 
meet  with  appearances  such  as  are  re- 
presented in  Tab.  V.  Fig.  72.  The  gan- 
glion-corpuscle (a)  is  connected  above 
and  below  with  a  process  (6  and  c) 
which  is  obviously  a  medullary  primi- 
tive fibre.  When  putre&ction  has  ad- 
vanced somewhat  further,  such  speci- 
mens are  still  more  easily  found.  Here 
the  coagulation  of  the  contents,  and  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  nerve,  fi:«quently  lead 
to  appearances  such  as  are  represented 
by  Tab.  V.  Fig.  73. 

1768.  The  appearances  just  described 

may  easily  be  verified  in  many  fishes.  The  eelpout,  the  pike,  the  eel,  and 
most  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  are  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
the  Cyprinoid  genus.  And  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  or  that  of  the  root 
of  a  spinal  nerve,  is  preferable  to  the  ganglion  of  the  vagus ;  while  this  is 
better  than  the  solar  ganglion  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  fishes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  medullary  process  of  nerve  is  never  limited  to  one 
side  only,  but  that  at  least  two  such  proceed  from  every  ganglion-cor- 
puscle. 

1769.  The  &cts  just  described  may  be  explained  by  supposing  a  primi- 
tive nerve-fibre  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  72,  6  c)  to  be  interrupted  by  a  ganglion- 
corpuscle  (a)  in  the  middle  of  its  course.  But  the  appearances  hitherto 
known  are  very  fisur  from  clearing  up  the  whole  bearings  of  the  facts. 
For  example,  it  becomes  a  question  what  is  the  relation  of  the  medul- 
laiy  content  of  the  nerves  to  the  very  different  substance  of  the  ganglion- 
corpuscles; — whether  it  is  a  true  proximity,  or  otherwise; — whether  the 
ganglion-corpuscle  floats  in  a  modified  nervous  content,  or  whether  the 
latter  only  occupies  its  neighbourhood.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that 
the  membrane  which  encloses  the  nervous  medulla  dilates  to  receive  the 
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ganglion-corpuscle.     It  is  also  possible  that  the  same  nerve-fibre  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  second  corpuscle  at  a  further  point  of  its  course. 

1770.  In  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  there  are  great  obstacles  to 
a  satis&ctory  examination  of  these  structures.  For  instance,  a  fine 
section  of  a  sympathetic  ganglion  fix)m  a  mammal  shows  ganglion-cor- 
puscles (a.  Fig.  346),  none  of  which  are  connected  with  any  of  the 
true  nerve-fibres  (6)  seen  here.  In  some  of  the  smaller  ganglia  of 
the  frog,  it  may  be  proved  that  there  are  hr 
Fio.  346.  more  corpuscles  than  fibres.      It  is  therefore 

certain  that  some  of  the  ganglion-oorpusdes 
are  not  interposed  between  nerve-fibres.  It 
is  true  that  in  other  ganglia  of  the  frog 
double  processes  may  be  detected.  But  no 
medullary  content  can  be  verified  in  their 
interior.  Koelliker  and  others  have  often  ob- 
served a  medullary  fibre  proceeding  from  one 
side  of  a  ganglion-corpuscle.  But  against  these 
observations,  however  frequently  confirmed,  we 
have  a  right  to  object,  that  the  second  pro- 
cess may  either  have  been  torn  ofi*  in  preparing 
the  specimen,  or  concealed  by  its  un&vourable 
position.  In  point  of  fact,  a  prolonged  search  in  such  preparations  ¥rill 
sometimes  enable  us  to  find  it. 

1771.  We  have  seen  (§  1 761)  that  numerous  branches  connect  the  trunk 
of  the  sympathetic  with  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves.  During  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  import  of  these  intervening  structures  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  number  of  conflicting  theories.  Many  have  sup- 
posed, with  Haller  and  his  school,  that  the  primitive  fibres  contained  in 
these  connecting  cords  arise  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  (§  1690),  pass 
through  the  ganglion,  and  subsequently  radiate  into  its  branches.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  sympathetic  would  be  essentially  a  cerebro- 
spinal nerve; — presided  over  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  just  as  liie 
peripheric  oigans  are  by  the  other  nerves.  Hence  the  physiological  pecu- 
liarities of  its  branches  (which  we  shall  hereafLer  describe)  would  depend 
solely  on  the  numerous  ganglia  that  are  interposed  in  their  course.  Others 
follow  the  theory  started  by  Petit,  and  developed  by  Bichat  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  constitutes  a  nervous 
system  which  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Its  peculiar 
fibres  chiefly  supply  the  intestines,  the  blood-vessels,  the  glands,  and 
— in  general  terms — all  those  tissues  which  are  destined  to  subserve 
the  phenomenon  of  nutrition,  and  the  imconscious  and  involuntary 
functions.  It  is  thus  a  special  visceral,  vegetative,  or  oi^ganio  nervous 
system ;  which  has  an  authority  independent  of,  and  co-equal  with,  its 
animal  counterpart.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervoa. 
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which  efifect  the  conscious  feelings  of  sensation  and  pain,  and  the  volun- 
tary movements. 

1772.  The  question  must  be  examined  from  two  points  of  view — ^an 
anatomical  and  a  physiological  Most  of  the  ganglia  (§  1767)  are  visibly 
traversed  by  some  fibres  or  bundles  from  their  roots.  Indeed,  in  the 
smaller  vertebrata,  lai^  fibres  may  be  followed  through  a  number  of 
ganglia;  for  instance,  through  those  of  the  trunk  and  visceral  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  in  the  thorax.  These  facts  sufficiently  indicate  that 
the  sympathetic  does  not  form  a  perfectly  independent  system  : — a  pro- 
position which  they  would  indeed  incontestably  prove,  were  it  poasible  to 
follow  the  whole  course  of  the  fibres  imder  the  microscope. 

1773.  We  may  frequently  observe  that  the  total  bulk  of  the  branches 
which  emeige  from  a  ganglion  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  roots 
which  enter  it.  This  increase  of  diameter  is  partly  referrible  to  the 
vaginal  processes  (§  1764),  which  occur  in  large  quantity  in  mammals 
and  birds.  But  it  also  occurs  in  amphibia  and  fishes,  in  whom  the  pro- 
portion of  these  supplementary  structures  is  much  smaller.  Here  it 
may  be  distinctly  shown  that  the  branches  given  off  from  a  ganglion 
contain  more  primitive  fibres  than  its  roots.  Bidder  and  Volkmann 
have  especially  adduced  this  difference  of  number  in  support  of  the 
anatomical  independence  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  and  regard  it  as  a 
proof  that  there  are  special  sympathetic,  organic,  vegetative,  or  gan- 
glionic fibres ;  which  arise  in  the  ganglia,  and  which  pass,  partly  in  the 
peripheric  direction,  and  partly  towards  the  cerebro-spiual  centre. 

1774.  This  real  or  apparent  multiplication  of  fibres  may  be  due  to 
a  variety  of  causea  Many  nerve-fibres  do  not  run  straight  to  their 
termination,  but  rather  present  appearances  like  those  with  which  wo 
have  already  been  made  acquainted  in  the  terminal  plexuses  (§  1700). 
The  fibres  pass  for  a  certain  distance  in  a  given  nerve,  and  then  turning 
round,  come  back  in  the  same  nerve,  to  take  another  and  a  further  path. 
This  peculiar  course  is  best  exemplified  by  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
vagus  of  the  mouse.  Other  examples  are  now  and  then  seen  in  the 
sympathetic  trunk  of  the  frog.  It  is  obvious  that  these  arched  fibres 
will  be  counted  twice  over  in  the  branch  in  which  they  lie.  Hence 
the  apparent  multiplication  of  fibres  which  occurs  in  the  branches  of 
the  ganglia  may  be  partially  due  to  this  circumstance.  Still  all  caie- 
ful  researches  indicate  that  it  only  occurs  to  a  limited  extent,  while  the 
number  of  fibres  is  really  increased. 

1775.  Koelliker,  who  especially  supports  the  view  of  a  one-sided 
origin  of  fibres,  concludes  from  his  observations  that  the  sympathetic 
is  partly  dependent,  but  partly  independent.  The  cerebro-spinal  fibres 
which  pass  through  the  ganglia  place  them  in  certain  relations  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  while  the  ganglionic  fibres  which  proceed  from 
one  side  of  the  corpuscles  form  the  independent  elements  of  the  sym- 
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pathetio  and  its  ganglia.     This  view  at  the  same  time  explains  that 
increase  in  the  number  of  fibres,  which  these  swellings  exhibit 

1776.  But  we  have  already  seen  (§  1770)  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderations which  miUtate  against  the  view  of  a  one-sided  origin  c^ 
fibres.  In  the  ganglia  of  the  fish's  vagus,  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
emergent  trunk  is  very  striking.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  only 
in  suspicious  preparations  that  we  see  one-sided  processes  of  the  cor- 
puscles; and  even  here  they  are  by  no  means  fi:^uent.  And  recent 
microscopic  researches  suggest  other  explanations  of  the  multiplication 
of  fibres. 

1777.  Those  ganglion-corpuscles  which  only  give  origin  to  an  upper 
and  a  lower  medullary  fibre,  are  most  firequently  seen  in  fishes.  Now, 
if  it  coidd  be  proved  that  one  process  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  72,  h)  was  connected 
with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while  the  second,  (c)  took  a  further  and 
peripheric  course,  it  would  be  obvious  that  the  interposition  of  ganglion 
corpuscles  would  allow  no  multiplication  whatever  of  the  fibres.  But 
we  sometimes  find  that  the  two  medullaiy  fibres  do  not  proceed  firom 
the  opposite  poles  (Tab.  V.  Figs.  72,  73),  but  fix)m  the  same  side,  of  the 
ganglion  corpuscle.  For  example,  in  a  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  an  eelpout,  Bidder  remarked  two  such  processes  entering 
the  same  nerve  in  a  peripheric  direction,  as  shown  by  Fig.  347.     This 

would  not  only  afibrd  another  expl^ia- 
Fig.  347.  tion  of  the  multiplication  of  fibres;  but 

would  also  support  the  theory  of  ii^depen- 
dent  ganglionic  fibres. 

But  many  facts  are  opposed  to  this  ex- 
planation.  The  appearances  shown  in  Fig. 
347  are  extremely  rare.  Many  observers 
have  never  been  able  to  see  them,  in  spite 
of  the  most  industrious  search  : — ^while 
the  fi:«quency  of  the  supposed  ganglionic 
fibres  ought  often  to  give  rise  to  appear- 
ances of  this  kind.  And,  even  apart  from 
this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  fibres 
which  enter  the  nerve  in  the  peripheric 
direction  really  take  such  a  course. 

1778.  There  are  other  facts  which  better 
account  for  the  increase  of  fibres.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  fish  we  generally  see  but  two 
processes  proceeding  from  one  ganglion- 
corpuscle.  But  in  the  dog-fish,  Stannius  has  observed  a  nervous  veeide 
giving  off  one  fibre  on  one  side,  and  two  on  the  other.  The  drawing 
he  has  given  of  that  instance ^^  appears  to  indicate  a  division  of  the 
primitive  fibre  close  to  the  ganglion-corpuscle.      Traces  of  division   of 
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the  fibres  have  also  been  seen  by  the  author  in  various  ganglia.  These 
facts  suggest  that  the  multiplication  of  fibres  may  be  due  to  their 
dividing  in  the  ganglia,  as  well  as  in  the  firee  nerves. 

1779.  A  second  cause  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  possibility,  that 
many  of  the  sheaths  which  proceed  from  all  sides  of  the  ganglion-corpus- 
cles become  filled  with  medullary  substance.  Some  of  the  grey  nerves 
(§  1765) — ^for  example,  those  which  arise  from  the  gastric  ganglion  of 
mammals  —  occasionally  exhibit  no  medullary  contents  whatever,  even 
afler  treatment  with  caustic  potash  or  soda.  In  other  cases  the  applica- 
tion of  these  reagents  causes  its  appearance.  'Die  neurilemma  or  invest- 
ing membrane,  which  is  thin,  clear,  and  transparent  in  the  fibres  of  the 
ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  appears  thicker,  less  transparent,  and  of 
a  greyish-white  or  yellowish-red  colour,  in  many  branches  of  the  ganglia. 
It  therefore  depends  upon  accidental  circumstances  whether  its  medullary 
content  can  or  cannot  be  seen.  Such  membranes  radiate  on  all  sides 
from  the  ganglion-corpuscles,  and  even  sometimes  bifurcate  (Tab.  V. 
Fig.  74,  cde).  And  supposing  that  they  sooner  or  later  become  filled 
with  nervous  medulla,  this  would  permit  any  amount  of  multi- 
plication of  the  true  nerve-fibres,  either  in  the  central  or  peripheric 
direction. 

1780.  Hence  in  the  present  state  of  histology,  the  complete  anatomi- 
cal independency  of  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  improbable.  While,  in  spite  of  the  most  perfect 
anatomical  dependence,  the  number  of  fibres  might  stiU  undergo  a 
considerable  increase;  either  by  their  dividing,  or  by  some  of  the 
vaginal  processes  of  the  ganglion-corpuscles  becoming  filled  with  ner- 
vous medulla.  At  present  we  cannot  demonstrate  any  special  sympa- 
thetic fibres,  which  may  be  easOy  recognized  as  such.  It  is  true  that 
the  stronger  sheaths  above  mentioned  (§  1779)  are  most  frequently 
found  in  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  or  their  subsequent 
ganglia.  But  they  are  often  met  with  in  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves.  And  their  number  varies  with  the  age,  species, — and 
perhaps  even  the  individual  peculiarities,— of  the  aninud. 

1781.  The  main  argument  for  a  physiological  independence  of  the 
sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  lies  in  the  peculiar  relations  of 
most  of  those  organs  which  are  chiefly  supplied  by  this  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  All  tactile  stimulation  of  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera,  the  blood-vessels,  the  glands,  and  other  organs  exclu- 
sively nutritive,  passes  imnoticed.  And  the  will  is  equally  incapable  of 
exerting  any  immediate  influence  upon  these  organs.  Now  conscious 
perceptions  and  volrmtary  motions  alike  depend  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  brain.  And  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  nervous  tissues 
which  conduct  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  do  not  extend  so  &r  as  this 
organ.     Their  centres  lie  in  the  sympathetic  system,  or  in  the  ganglia 
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generally : — ^that  is,  in  parts  which  are  remote  from  those  which  bring 
about  the  higher  mental  emotions. 

1782.  But  many  facts  of  daily  experience  testify  against  this  view. 
Under  abnormal  circumstances,  the  intestines  become  the  seat  of  acute 
pain ;  and  irritations,  which  would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed,  give  rise 
to  the  most  unpleasant  sensations.  Hence,  under  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions, impressions  are  transferred  to  the  oigan  of  consciousness.  So 
that  there  cannot  be  any  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  ganglia 
and  the  brain.  And,  conversely,  many  of  the  stimuli  which  impinge 
on  the  most  delicate  organs  of  touch  habitually  fail  to  excite  our  con- 
sciousness. We  scarcely  ever  notice  the  soft  currents  of  air  which  play 
upon  our  skin,  or  the  slight  changes  of  temperature  which  are  constantly 
occurring.  Every  instant,  many  delicate  sensuous  impressions  escape  our 
consciousness.  We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  ganglia  are  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  some  collateral  condition,  which,  under  ordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances, renders  conduction  to  the  brain  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
And  this  supposition,  which  forms  a  complete  explanation,  is  also 
compatible  with  the  most  perfect  dependency  upon  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre. 

1783.  Anatomy  often  teaches  that  the  intestines  are  supplied  not  only 
by  the  sympathetic,  but  by  cerebral  nerves,  and  especially  by  the  vagus. 
It  is  therefore  not  so  much  the  independence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
as  that  of  the  ganglionic  system  generally,  which  we  have  to  consider. 
By  experimenting  upon  those  cerebral  nerves  which  give  ofif  ganglionic 
branches  to  the  viscera,  we  shall  find  that  their  roots,  (which  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata,)  are  capable  of  governing  the 
motor,  and  even  the  sensitive,  structures  of  these  organs.  The  spinal 
nerves  which  give  origin  to  the  connections  of  the  sympathetic  (§  1761) 
with  the  spinal  cord,  afford  what  are  essentially  similar  results.  Hence 
the  complete  physiological  independence  of  the  intestinal  nerves  witii 
respect  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  can  only  be  assumed  with  the  aid 
of  certain  arbitrary  collateral  hypotheses. 

1784.  On  irritating  the  denuded  sympathetic  trunk,  or  its  intestinal 
branches,  in  a  living  mammal,  it  sometimes  happens  that  no  sensations  of 
pain  at  first  occur.  But  on  prolonging  the  experiment,  they  appear 
quite  unmistakeably.  Now  and  then  slight  irritations  are  not  responded 
to  at  all,  while  more  violent  attacks  are  vigorously  so.  The  filaments 
(c  df  Fig.  345,  p.  523)  which  connect  the  tnmk  of  the  sympathetic  to 
the  spinal  nerves  are  generally  veiy  sensitive.  The  ganglia  them- 
selves at  first  respond  to  irritation  more  slowly ;  and  branches  which 
come  from  a  series  of  ganglia,  still  more  fiiintly.  These  &cts  seem 
quite  to  confirm  the  interpretation  already  given  {§  1782) :  namelj, 
that  the  ganglion-corpuscles  oppose  the  undisturbed  conduction  of  a 
stimulus.     We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
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spinal  nerves  are  provided  with  ganglia  (§  1719),  and  yet  transmit 
tactile  impressions  to  the  seat  of  consciousness  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Hence  there  are  but  two  alternatives :— either  this  capacity  of  obstruc- 
tion only  pertains  to  particular  ganglia,  or  the  ganglion-corpuscles  con- 
tained in  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  connected  solely 
with  those  fibres  which  afford  no  tactile  sensations. 

1785.  The  number  of  ganglia  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  vertebwe  (§1761).  In 
man  and  many  mammalia,  there  are  but  two  or  three  in  this  region ; 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  the  middle  (which  is  less  constant),  and 
the  inferior.  The  first  of  these  gives  off,  amongst  others,  a  number  of 
fibres  which  are  distributed  in  the  head.  This  arrangement  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  many  physiological  phenomena. 

1786.  In  man  and  the  rabbit,  the  cervical  trunks  of  the  sympa-" 
thetic  and  vagus  take  a  separate  course.  In  the  dog,  they  are  more 
intimately  united.  On  cutting  through  this  common  nerve  in  the  upper 
half  of  a  dog's  neck,  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  (c.  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  soon 
undei^es  a  considerable  diminution  in  size,  and  remains  in  this  state 
for  weeks  or  months.  The  iris  (6,  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  can  therefore  be 
r^ulated  by  means  of  nerves  fi*om  two  sources.  Hie  common  motor 
oculi  (§  1726)  acts  upon  it  by  means  of  those  fibres  which  pass  through 
the  optic  ganglion  and  ciliary  nerves;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  united 
vagus  and  qrnipathetic  acts  through  those  of  its  own  fibres  which  as- 
cend towards  the  head.  From  experiments  on  rabbits,  and  fi*om  patholo- 
gical observations  on  the  human  subject,  it  would  seem  that  the  iris 
derives  nerves  from  this  second  source  even  in  animals  in  whom  the 
vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves  do  not  form  a  common  trunk. 

1787.  We  have  seen  (§  1753)  that  the  vagus  nerve  gives  off  a  large 
number  of  filaments  to  the  heart.  The  sympathetic  also  supplies  nume- 
rous branches  to  the  chief  organ  of  the  circulation.  But  comparative 
anatomy  clearly  indicates  that  the  relations  of  these  nerves  to  the  viscera 
vary  greatly  in  different  animals.  The  same  parts  which,  in  higher 
animals,  derive  their  branches  from  the  sympathetic  trunk,  are,  in  the 
lower  vertebrata,  supplied  by  the  vagus.  This  circumstance  appears 
also  to  affect  their  physiological  actions. 

1788.  However  obvious  the  influence  exerted  by  the  vagus  nerve  on 
the  heart  of  the  frog  (§  1754),  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
action  of  the  branches  which  are  supplied  to  this  organ  from  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk.  In  mammalia,  however,  the  two  nerves  ofier  a  singular 
antagonism.  On  stimulating  the  cervical  trunk  of  the  vagus  with  the 
electro-magnetic  machine  (§  248),  the  action  of  the  heart  is  generally 
arrested.  While,  when  the  experiment  is  successfiilly  repeated  on  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  its  pulsation  is  always  acce- 
lerated.    The  same  antagonism  is  often  repeated  by  the  roots  of  the 
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vaguBy  and  those  of  the  sympathetic  or  the  corren^Kmdmg  spinal  nerves. 
Hence  there  is  some  peculiar  difference,  whidi  the  intervraiing  ganglia 
can  neither  originally  produce,  nor  subsequently  remove, — at  least  not 
as  regards  the  powerM  stimulus  of  repeated  electric  shocka 

1789.  The  heart  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 'the  &ct,  that  its  muscular 
substance  undergoes  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  at  eadi 
successive  moment  (§  576).  And  since  these  periodical  variations  of 
activity  are  repeated  in  an  excised  heart,  it  fc^ows  that  they  do  not 
primarily  depend  on  any  of  the  nervous  trunks  which  supply  the  organ. 
This  fact  has  been  regarded  as  proving  the  independency  of  the  ganglionic 
system.  The  nerves  which  run  in  the  interior  of  the  (apparently  single, 
but  in  reality  double)  auricle  of  the  frog  (§  598),  present  minute  gan^ia^ 
as  do  also  most  of  the  branches  which  enter  the  heart  of  the  mammal. 
The  independence  of  these  has  been  supposed  to  explain  why  the  excised 
heart  may  retain  its  activity  many  days  after  the  removal  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord. 

1790.  Although  physiology  cannot  explain  all  the  mysterious  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  the  movements  of  the  heart,  it  at  any  rate  pos- 
sesses sufficient  fistcts  to  justify  the  rejection  of  this  view.  We  can  indeed 
prove  that  the  extraordinary  gulf  which,  on  this  assumption,  would  be 
interposed  between  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  heart  and  thoee 
of  other  muscular  structures,  does  not  really  exist 

1791.  In  the* first  place,  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  may 
also  occur  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  When  a 
frog  is  beheaded  and  skinned,  the  muscles  of  its  fore-legs  sometimes 
tremble  for  a  long  time.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  present  an  uniform 
and  definite  rhythm  like  that  of  the  heart  But  they  offer  the  same 
essential  &ct;  viz.,  a  repeated  alternation  of  contraction  and  relaxation. 
And  on  dividing  the  chief  nerves  which  supply  the  convulsed  mnsdes^ 
their  contractions  are  often  instantly  arrested — a  fact  which  proves  that 
they  do  not  originally  depend  upon  the  contractile  tissues,  but  on  the 
nerves  by  which  these  are  governed. 

1792.  Similar  alternating  phenomena  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  dia- 
phragm of  mammalia.  These,  however,  frequently  continue  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerve.  Now 
the  diaphragm  can  be  made  to  contract  voluntarily,  and  there  are  no 
ganglia  in  the  terminal  plexus  of  its  nerve.  It  therefore  follows,  that 
the  continuous  contractions  of  a  muscle  which  is  capable  of  bong 
subjected  to  the  will,  do  not  necessarily  require  the  aid  of  the  nervous 
centre,  or  of  ganglion-corpuscles.  We  shaU  also  find  that  there  are 
other  &cts  which  prove  the  same  proposition  with  respect  to  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs. 

1793.  A  comparison  of  the  lymphatic  hearts  (§  550)  with  thoee  of 
the  blood-vessels,  will  carry  us  a  step  further.     In  the  frog  there  is 
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a  pair  of  anterior  lymph-hearts  (A  i,  Fig.  348)  each  of  whioh  lies  on  a 
transverBe  prooeas  of  the  third  vertebra  (be)  within  the  abdominal 


cavity;  and  a  pair  of  posterior  ones  (At,  Fig.  349),  which  are  placed 
immediately  under  the  skin  at  the  junction  of  the  thigh  with  the 


Fio.  349. 


trunk, — where  their  pulsation  may  be  recognized  in  a  suitable  position  of 
the  uninjured  animal.  All  four  derive  their  motor  fibres  from  the  spinal 
cord ; — each  of  the  two  anterior  from  the  third  nerve  of  its  own  side, 
and  each  of  the  two  posterior  probably  in  great  part  from  the  tenth 
nerve  (Fig.  336,  p.  510).  Hitherto  ganglion-corpuscles  have  not  been 
found  in  these  nerves,  eimer  in  the  frog,  or  even  in  the  lai^ge  pos- 
terior lymphatic  hearts  of  some  snakes.  If  the  spinal  cord  of  a  frog 
be  destroyed,  the  posterior  lymphatic  hearts  may  still  continue  to  beat 
for  a  certain  time.  But  each  of  them  then  divides  into  a  number  of 
Racculi,  which  contract  successively.  And  if  cut  out  without  any  frirther 
injury,  it  may,  imder  favourable  circumstances,  continue  to  beat  for  a 
long  time. 
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1794.  On  comparing  these  appearances  with  those  presented  by  the 
blood-heart,  we  find  that,  even  when  excised  from  the  body,  the  latter 
preserves  its  ordinary  mode  of  contraction.  Its  pulsation  may  continue 
for  hours,  and  even  for  2  J  days;  while  that  of  the  excised  lymph - 
heart  has  never  been  known  to  last  longer  than  three  hoius  in  any 
experiment  hitherto  made. 

1795.  Hence  whatever  the  chief  cause  of  the  rhythmic  contraction, 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  co-operation  of  the  nervous  centre,  or 
of  ganglion-corpuscles.  The  advantages  (§  1794)  possessed  by  the  vas- 
cular over  the  lymphatic  heart  are  possibly  due  to  its  ganglia,  or  to 
other  collateral  causes. 

1796.  The  excised  frog's  heart,  which  has  ceased  to  beat  of  itself 
may  be  excited  to  one  or  more  contractions  by  a  puncture  with  a 
needle,  that  appears  only  to  irritate  a  limited  locality.  And  to  what- 
ever point  of  the  ventricle  (c  d  e.  Fig.  350)  we  apply  it,  the  contraction 

still  appears  to  begin  in  the  auricle  (a  6).     The  systole 
Fig.  350.  ^f  ^q  ventricle  then  follows  as  an  after-beat     It  has 

fii        therefore  been  supposed  that  the  heart  contains  some 
^      arrangement,  by  means  of  which  a  direct  irritation 
,1        of  any  part  is  so  conducted,  distributed,  and  elaborated, 
as  to  result  in  an  uniform  beat  of  the  whole  oi^gan. 
«  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  whole  phenomenon 

depends  merely  on  collateral  mechanical  conditions. 
Any  gaseous  or  liquid  current  which  passes  over  the  internal  sur- 
fiEioe  of  the  heart,  easily  gives  rise  to  a  contraction  that  resembles  a 
reflex  movement  (§  1717).  The  auricles  seem  to  be  more  susceptible 
in  this  respect  than  the  ventricles.  But  their  systole  leads  to  a  beat 
of  the  ventricle,  which  is  intimately  united  with  them  at  the  transverse 
fissure  (/  Fig.  350).  It  ia  possible  that  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
needle  may  displace  air  or  blood,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  current,  which 
passes  through  the  open  atiriculo-ventricular  aperture.  Still  we  shall 
hereafter  be  made  acquainted  with  some  fiwts  which  are  opposed  to  the 
general  application  of  this  theory. 

1797.  If  a  portion  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  f,  be  cut  away,  the 
ordinary  rhythm  of  its  pulsations  may  still  remain.  And  the  transverse 
section  may  even  be  made  along  cc?,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  ring 
of  ventricle,  without  causing  any  essential  alteration.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  section  be  made  exactly  in'  the  transverse  fissure  that 
separates  the  auricle  ab  from  the  ventricle  cc/e,  the  latter  is  frequently 
arrested,  while  the  former  continues  to  beat.  Still,  however  ener- 
getic the  influence  thus  exercised  by  the  transverse  fissure,  we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  it  therefore  necessary  to  the  contraction  of  the 
whole  ventricle.  For  even  after  this  has  been  separated  from  the  auridee, 
it  may  either  continue  to  beat  spontaneously,  or  may  be  artificially 
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excited  to  a  complete  pulsation.  But  in  the  latter  case,  the  excitability 
seems  to  diminish,  the  further  we  go  from  the  apex  towards  the  trans- 
verse fissure.  On  dividing  the  ventricle  lengthwise,  so  as  to  begin  with 
a  small  incision  at  the  apex,  and  carry  it  towards  the  transverse  fissure, 
both  halves  may  at  first  continue  to  beat,  although  with  unequal  rhythm. 
But  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  injury  arrests  the  action  of  one  or 
both  segments. 

1798.  However  mysterious  all  these  facts  at  present  appear,  still 
they  suffice  to  show  that  even  the  physiological  relations  of  the  heart 
do  not  justify  our  assuming  the  independence  of  the  sympathetic  or 
ganglionic  system.  But  there  are  other  experiments  even  more  deci- 
sively opposed  to  this  supposition* 

1799.  We  have  already  (§  1752)  seen  that  repeated  electrical  irrita- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  vagus  brings  the  heart  of  all  vertebrata  to  a 
stand-still  for  a  certain  time.  This  state  is  a  true  diastole,  having 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  tonic  systolic  spasm.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  arterial  blood  is  considerably  diminished :  although  it  finally 
remains  at  a  considerable  height.  On  pressing  a  limited  portion  of 
the  ventricular  surface  at  this  instant,  we  get  a  rhythmic  systole ;  which, 
as  usual,  begins  at  the  auricle,  and  is  afterwards  repeated  in  the  ventri* 
cle.  When  the  electric  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  roots  or  trunk  of  the 
vagus,  ita  action  is  at  first  local  But  its  efiects  afterwards  extend  to 
the  heart,  something  like  the  way  in  which  irritation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  forces  the  gastrocnemii  to  contract  And  that  influence  of 
local  stimulus  which  was  mentioned  above,  may  perhaps  be  partially 
explained  by  another  fact :  —  namely,  that  the  peripheric  segments  of 
motor  nerves  are  more  easily  excited  than  those  which  lie  nearer  the 
nervous  centre. 

1800.  Assuming  the  sympathetic  to  derive  its  roots  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  we  might  expect  that,  under  favourable  circumstances^ 
these  would  exert  an  influence  on  the  heart  And,  in  point  of  &ct,  the 
heart  of  recently  killed  mammals  may  be  excited  to  renewed  action,  not 
only  through  the  spinal  accessory,  but  also  through  the  superior  cervical 
nerves.  In  experiments  upon  frogs,  Schifl*  found  that  the  beat  of  the 
heart  ceased  soonest,  after  cutting  through  the  roots  of  the  fifth  cerebral, 
the  vagus,  and  the  first  spinal,  nerves.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  but 
one  of  these  connections  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  was  left  unin- 
jured, the  movement  of  the  heart  endured  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Ravens  died  at  once,  on  cutting  through  both  their  vagi,  and  tearing 
out  the  sympathetic  ganglia  on  their  brachial  nerves. 

1801.  All  this  incontestably  proves  that  the  central  roots  of  the 
nerves  are  capable  of  influencing  the  action  of  the  heart  But  the 
rhythmical  character  of  the  cardiac  movement,  and  its  continuance 
after  excision  of  the  heart,  neither  testify  to  the  independence  of  the 
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nenrons  ganglia,  dot  even  imply  a  co-operation  of  the  ganglion-ooxpnacIeB. 
It  may  be  ootgeciured  that  all  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  are 
originallj  due  to  transfers  of  action,  and  to  peculiar  arrangement  c^ 
muscular  fibres  ($  597). 

1802.  The  lungs  derive  their  nerves  from  the  vagus  and  qrmpathetic 
The  vagus  may  be  proved  to  have  the  capacity  of  exciting  the  oon- 
tractions  of  those  muscular  fibres  which  they  contain  (§  1749).  Bat  it 
has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  porpcse 
fulfilled  by  the  sympathetic  fibres. 

1803.  Something  similar  to  this  obtains  in  the  oasc^hagus: — where 
stimuMion  of  the  vagus  again  gives  rise  to  eneigetio  contractions  (§  1 746)^ 
while  that  of  the  sympathetic  produces  either  no  results,  or  at  most 
very  doubtful  ones. 

1804.  All  those  segments  of  the  alimentary  canal' whk^  occupy  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  can  contract  vigorously  under  the  influence 
of  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  and  their 
branches.  The  thoracic  portion  acts  upon  the  small  inteetinesi,  and 
even  upon  some  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  The  lumbar  portion 
governs  the  lower  part  of  the  alim^itary  canal;  together  with  the 
urethra  {k  I,  Fig.  154,  p.  285),  the  bladder  (m),  the  vas  deferens  (w  q), 
the  vesiculse  seminales  (xn),  the  Fallopian  tubes  (ysf,  Fig.  119,  p.  208), 
and  the  uterus  (x), 

1805.  Experiments  on  the  several  spinal  roots  of  the  sympathetic  show 
that  they  can  excite  contraction,  not  only  in  the  iris  (§  1 786)  and  the  heart 
(§  1788),  but  also  in  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  just  menticmed. 
Such  observations  aoquidnt  us  with  a  peculiar  law: — via.,  that  the 
spinal  roots  which  act  upon  a  given  oi^gan  do  not  lie  at  the  same 
height  with  it,  but  at  a  certain  distance  above  or  below.  Their  filM^s 
pass  for  some  length  with  the  ganglia  and  the  trunks  and  branches 
connected  with  them,  before  finally  radiating  to  their  peripheric  distri* 
bution.  But  this  phenomenon  is  only  a  parallel  to  the  relations  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves — ^most^  if  not  all,  of  which  exhibit  something  very 
similar. 

1806.  At  present  we  know  but  little  of  those  influences  which  the 
nervous  system  is  capable  of  exercising  on  the  local  phenomena  of  dr- 
culation,  secretion,  and  nutrition.  Yeiy  few  of  these  changes  occur 
with  sufficient  constancy  to  allow  of  their  being  artificially  produced, 
in  accordance  with  known  preliminary  conditions.  Many  circum- 
stances are  partiaUy  explained  by  various  hypotheses.  But  a  com- 
plete and  satisfikotory  theory  wiU  long  remain  impossible.  Finally,  we 
are  ignorant  whether  the  influences  under  consideration  are  not  exerted 
by  a  special  nervous  tissue  forming  what  are  sometimes  spoken  <^ 
as  nutritive  fibres. 

1807.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that  the  colour  of  the  £EU9e 
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quickly  ohangeB  under  the  influeuoe  of  mental  impressions.  Here  the 
nerves  are  supposed  to  alter  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries : — ^the  constric- 
tion of  these  causing  paleness,  while  their  dilatation  produces  the  blush 
of  shame  or  anger.  However  correct  this  supposition,  still  we  must  not 
forget  that  many  energetic  stimuli— such  as  repeated  electric  shocks — 
(§  663)  effect  no  direct  change  in  the  capillaries.  Hence  this  rapid  alte- 
ration of  their  size  presupposes  collateral  causes,  such  as  are  hitherto 
unknown.  So  that  at  present  we  are  alike  unable  to  decide, — whether, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  nerves  determine  the  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  several  organs  of  the  body, — how  they  do  so,— or  what 
influence  they  exercise  on  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  and  exsu- 
dation. 

1808.  The  increased  lachrymal  secretion  which  accompanies  the  act  of 
weeping  is  generally  due  to  nervous  excitement.  The  sight  or  recol- 
lection of  pleasant  food  causes  a  remarkable  increase  of  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth.  Anger  often  gives  rise  to  effusions  of  bile.  When  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  interior  of  the  kidney  are  tied  or  cut  through,  a 
blood-red  and  albuminous  urine  is  often  evacuated.  Sexual  excesses 
frequently  cause  an  increased  secretiou  of  some  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
of  the  fiEtce,  especially  of  those  which  occupy  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  alee  nasi :  together  with  a  more  copious  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermis of  this  region.  And  the  milk  of  wet  nurses  is  sometimes 
seriously  altered  by  mental  emotions. 

1809.  Since  the  blood-vessels  and  gland-ducts  contain  contractile 
tissues,  we  may  suppose  that  the  nerves  first  excite  these  constituents, 
and  thus  indirectly  alter  the  porosity  of  the  septa  (§  861)  themselves. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  this  theory,  though  in  itself  probably  correct, 
only  affords  a  very  general  explanation.  At  present,  our  physical  obser- 
vations (§  861)  are  so  few,  and  our  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  and 
the  secretions  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  Impossible  to  enter  into  any 
details.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  nerves 
may  not  be  capable  of  effdcting  a  direct  change  in  the  corresponding 
mixtures  of  blood,  secretions,  and  nutritional  fluid — ^whether,  in  &ct,  they 
may  not  act  like  the  electrolysis  of  a  galvanic  current  (§  239). 

1810.  Paralyssed  limbs  sometimes  undergo  a  gradual  emaciation.  But 
this  phenomenon  also  occurs  without  disease  of  the  nerves,  provided 
that  the  parts  are  made  little  or  no  use  of  from  any  cause  whatever. 
The  disuse  of  the  muscular  substance  leads  to  its  atrophy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  paralyzed  limbs  often  present  a  certain  roundness,  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  &t;  and  either  appear  perfectly  healthy,  or  are  at  most 
only  distinguishable  by  the  paleness  of  their  skin.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  wrong  to  deny  all  visible  influence  of  the  nervous 
tissues  in  these  respects. 

1811.  When  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit  or  dog  has  been  cut  through, 
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the  animal  soon  runs  lame  on  the  paralyzed  side.  The  superficial 
cutaneous  structures  over  a  larger  or  smaller  space  gradually  become 
converted  into  a  scab;  beneath  which  an  ulcer  constantly  eats  inwards, 
sometimes  even  reaching  the  bone,  and  causing  its  destruction  by 
carles.  But  this  active  degeneration  occupies  the  very  places  that 
chiefly  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  in  standing  or  walking :  and  may 
therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  imusual  pressure  to  which  they  are  so 
frequently  exposed.  The  remainder  of  the  leg,  however,  preserves  its 
former  condition,  with  some  exceptions  which  will  shortly  be  mentioned. 
These  facts  are  a  direct  proof  that  the  inaction  of  the  nerves  destroys 
that  capacity  of  resistance  which  belongs  to  the  healthy  tissues;  so  that 
agencies  which,  under  normal  conditions,  would  produce  no  disturbance^ 
inflict  serious  injuries  on  the  structures  of  the  paralyzed  limb. 

1812.  Similar  appearances  are  also  seen  in  the  human  subject.  Wh^i 
a  piece  of  the  sciatic  nerve  has  been  excised  for  neuroma,  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  affected  limb  gradually  becomes  bent  like  a  club-foot :  and 
those  parts  subjected  to  pressure  are  attacked  by  scabs,  ulcers,  and  eren 
caries.  The  paralyzed  foot  becomes  extremely  blue  when  exposed  to 
cold,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  affected  with  chilblains; — £Eicts  which  prove 
that  it  has  suffered  just  as  much  in  its  capacity  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  temperature,  as  in  its  ability  to  withstand  mechanical  ag^cies.  To 
the  same  cause  we  may  obviously  ascribe  the  similar  results  seen  when 
paralyzed  or  dropsical  persons,  whose  vital  enei^  is  sunken,  lie  upon 
their  heels  or  sacrum.  And  electric  shocks,  which  stimulate  the  nerveB 
(§  242),  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  means  of  cure. 

1813.  There  are  some  phenomena  which  indicate,  that  these  changes 
do  not  depend  on  the  nerve-fibres  that  preside  over  voluntary  move- 
ments. We  have  seen  (§  1731)  that  the  lai^r  primitive  division  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  (v.  Fig.  322,  p.  484)  includes  no  fibres  of  this  kind,  and 
therefore  does  not  govern  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  fsGOy  but 
only  the  sensibility  of  its  skin.  Still,  after  section  of  this  nerve  in  the 
rabbit,  scabs  often  form  gradually  upon  those  parts  of  the  lips  which  are 
pressed  against  other  solid  bodies  in  the  prehension  of  food.  Hence 
here  we  may  conclude  that  these  changes  are  produced  by  either  sensitive 
or  nutritive  nerves. 

1814.  The  epidermis  of  the  foot  desquamates  more  freely  after  divi- 
sion of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  epidermis  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  a 
person  affected  with  hemiplegia  often  presents  a  remarkable  smooth- 
ness. The  other  homy  tissues  also  exhibit  many  extraordinary  changea 
The  nails  often  appear  to  grow  more  strongly  and  irregularly.  Rabbits 
in  whom  one  trigeminal  nerve  has  been  cut  through,  gradually  lose  the 
tactile  hairs  of  the  corresponding  lateral  half  of  the  face.  In  dogs,  the 
leg  paralyzed  by  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  oft^n  becomes  bald  here  and 
there.     The  limbs  of  persons  who  have  been  long  paralyzed  contain 
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more  &t  than  muscle.  The  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  generally 
paler.  And  although  the  contractile  tissues  emaciate  more  quickly  and 
remarkably;  still  the  other  soft  parts,  and  even  the  bones,  gradually 
become  atrophied. 

1815.  The  appearances  which  follow  section  of  a  £rpg*s  sciatic  nerve, 
vaiy  greatly  with  the  external  circumstances.  When  the  animal  is  kept 
in  water,  the  paralyzed  extremity  frequently  undergoes  considerable 
swelling.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  fluid  collects  in  the  lymphatic 
spaces:  i.e.,  in  those  cavities  which  intervene  between  the  skin  and 
many  of  the  muscles.  While,  when  the  firog  is  kept  in  damp  moss,  this 
change  is  either  absent  or  much  less  marked.  Hence  the  e£Eusion 
is  not  so  much  an  exsudation  of  liquor  sanguinis,  as  an  entry  of  water 
from  without,  through  the  paralyzed  tissues  of  the  skin.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  its  collection  is  chiefly  due  to  a  change  in  the  porosity  of 
this  septum. 

1816.  The  paralyzed  limb  often  suffers  from  emaciation,  ulcers  of  the 
foot  and  knee,  mortification  of  some  of  the  toes,  or  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  in  lai^ge  coherent  fragments.  But  it  is  impossible  to  state 
how  these  phenomena  are  related  to  each  other.  Besides  this,  similar 
changes  sometimes  occur  without  any  special  injury  of  the  nerves,  where 
frogs  are  kept  in  a  narrow  receiver,  or  in  impure  water,  or  in  other 
abnormal  situations. 

1817.  Ulcers  and  fractures  of  paralyzed  limbs  may  heal  just  like 
those  of  healthy  ones.  Hence  suppuration  (§  1056),  granulation  (§  1059), 
and  the  production  of  callus  (§  1072),  are  in  themselves  quite  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  nerves,  as  the  first  moulding  of  the  several  tissues  in 
the  embryo  or  adult  animal. 

1818.  Hitherto  nothing  very  constant  or  important  has  been  observed 
in  the  temperature  of  paralyzed  parts.  Their  cutaneous  surfiice  gene- 
rally feels  cool.  But  the  thermometer  shows  that  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  is  lowered  in  some  instances,  and  raised  in  others.  Nor  do 
thermo-magnetic  researches  present  any  constant  deviations,  from  which 
conclusions  can  safely  be  deduced. 

1819.  The  great  influence  exerted  by  respiration  on  the  process  of 
combustion,  and  therefore  on  the  animal  heat  (§  1177),  is  occasionally 
seen  after  sections  of  nerves  also.  Thus  a  bird  whose  vagi  have  been 
divided  sometimes  at  first  presents  a  lower  heat,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
higher  one  shortly  before  death. 

1820.  The  rapid  decrease  of  cutaneous  heat  which  is  met  with  in 
sickness,  nausea,  or  fainting,  depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves.  It  is  probable  that  these  cause  a  constriction  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  which  are  therefore  traversed  by  less  blood. 
Still  the  phenomenon  is  not  completely  explained  by  this  single  circum- 
stance.    And  the  function  of  respiration  is  not  always  affected  in  exactly 
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the  same  prc^rtion  as  the  cooling  of  which  it  is  the  chief  cause : — a 
&ct  which  indicates  that  the  nerres  themselves  may  have  a  direct  action 
of  this  kind : — an  action  such  as  our  present  knowledge  of  Physics  will 
certainly  not  allow  us  even  to  guess  at. 

1821.  Paralysis  of  the  olfiustory,  optic,  auditory,  or  hypoglossal  nerve, 
does  not  necessarily  disturb  the  nutrition  of  the  corresponding  sen- 
suous oigan.  But  the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens  of  Hie  eye  often 
become  cloudy  after  amaurosis — i.e.,  paralysis  of  the  retinar— of  long 
standing.  Still  this  degeneration  does  not  immediately  depend  on  the 
paralysis  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  on  the  inflammatoiy 
phenomena  which  subsequently  occur. 

1822.  Section  of  the  conmion  motor  nerve  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  fourth, 
sixth,  or  &cial  nerve,  produces  no  immediate  diange  in  the  nutriticm 
of  the  corresponding  muscular  structures.  These,  at  most,  only  undergo 
a  slow  emaciation,  like  other  inactive  contractile  substances  ($  1810). 
Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  attended  by  similar  jdienomena : 
the  sur&oe  of  the  tongue  subsequently  presenting  wrinkles,  such  as  are 
not  normally  met  with.  And  since  the  animal  is  incapable  of  effecting 
direct  changes  in  the  position  of  its  tongue,  this  oigan  is  often  ix\jured 
by  the  teeth.     Hence  ulcers  and  scabs  frequently  appear. 

1823.  The  trigeminal  and  vagus  nerves,  both  of  which  include  nume- 
rous sensitive  fibres  (§§  1730  and  1746),  give  rise  to  different  phen<mi^cia. 
When  the  fifth  nerve  of  a  rabbit  is  cut  through  within  the  cranial  cavity, 
the  pupil  of  the  corresponding  eye  immediately  diminishes  in  size.  The 
blood-vessels  soon  become  greatly  distended :  and  the  mucous  secm^tion 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  increased.  These  changes  are  followed  by  a  profuse 
suppuration;  which  somewhat  resembles  the  Egyptian  or  syphilitic 
ophthalmia,  or  that  of  the  new-bom'  in&nt  The  iris  also  then  becomes 
distended  with  blood ;  while  the  coi\junctival  sac,  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pupil,  fill  with  exsudations.  A  funnel-«haped  ulcer 
eats  into  the  middle  of  the  cornea,  which  also  becomes  cloudy  in  the  rest 
of  its  substance.  From  this  point  the  destructive  process  may  take  a 
retrograde  course.  In  that  case,  the  suppuration  gradually  diminifllke& 
But  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  remains,  as  do  also  the  exsudatioiu!  in 
the  anterior  chamber  and  pupil ;  so  that  the  sight  is  permanently  lost. 
Section  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  dogs  or  cats,  or  disease  of  this  trunk  in  the 
human  subject,  often  causes  the  eye  to  biirst,  in  consequence  of  sudi 
suppuration  and  ulceration.  Its  softer  internal  parts — such  as  the  aque- 
ous humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  body — are  then  eva- 
cuated;  and  the  whole  is  finally  converted  into  an  amorphous  mass. 
When  this  storm  has  passed  over,  the  suppuration  gradually  ceases^ 

1824.  Many  experimenters  state  that  these  disturbances  in  the  nu- 
trition of  the  eye  are  only  produced  by  cutting  through  the  trige- 
minal nerve  at  the   Gasserian  ganglion   {x,  Fig.  322,  p.  484).     They 
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therefore  oondude  that  these  important  changes  in  the  oonstitnentB  of 
the  organ  of  sight  depend  upon  the  influence  of  that  ganglion,  or  of  those 
sympathetic  fibres  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  it  (§  1766). 
But  in  the  albino  (§  1028)  rabbit  we  may  easily  conyince  ourselyes  that, 
even  when  the  ii\jury  lies  between  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  the  brain, 
and  does  not  implicate  the  whole  of  the  nenrous  trunk,  it  is  quickly 
followed  by  this  vascular  distension.  Hoice  there  is  no  absolute  proof 
that  the  ganglionic  tissues  necessarily  co-operate. 

1825.  Where  the  eye  has  not  been  evacuated,  an  examination  of  the 
rabbit's  body  after  death  shows  that  only  the  anterior  half  of  the  globe 
is  attacked.  While  the  cornea  is  opaque,  and  the  anterior  chamber 
completely  filled  with  ezsudations,  these  but  partially  occupy  the  pupil, 
and  at  most  give  off  a  few  bands  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens: — ^the  sub- 
stance of  the  lens  itself,  together  with  the  vitreous  body,  the  sclerotic, 
the  choroid,  and  the  retina,  remaining  quite  firee  from  such  morbid 
appearances.  Now  since  this  storm  of  inflammation  proceeds  from  the 
delicate  c<»ijunctival  surfiice,  it  is  possible  that  here  again  the  first  im- 
pulse is  given  by  the  destructicm  of  that  capacity  for  resistance  which 
the  tissues  possess  (§  1811);  and  that  all  the  subsequent  phenomena  are 
mere  consequences  of  this  primary  disturbance. 

1826.  We  have  already  (§  1751)  seen  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  produced  by  section  of  the  vagus  may  be  explained  in  two  ways. 
Some  r^;ard  it  as  the  simple  consequence  of  a  chemical  irritation,  which 
is  itself  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  mechanism  of  deglutition.  While 
others  look  on  it  as  a  direct  efiect  of  the  nervous  paralysis;  such  as  is 
seen  in  other  oiigans  of  the  body,  though  with  somewhat  varying  results. 
And  recollecting  that  the  delicate  pulmonary  tissues  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  inspired  air,  and  that  this  very  circum- 
stance causes  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  to  die  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption,—  we  mi^t  coi^jecture,  that,  here  again,  a  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  these  organs  has  destroyed  their  capacify  of  resistance.  If 
the  gastric  juice  really  loses  its  add  character  after  section  of  the  vagi 
(§  1756),  the  &ct  may  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  porosity  of  the 
coats  of  the  vcsscIb,  and  the  limitary  membranes  of  the  glands. 

1827.  If  the  external  branch  of  the  ^inal  accessory  nerve  ($  1758)  of 
rabbits  and  cats  be  torn  out  on  both  sides,  without  any  further  ii^ury 
of  the  vagi,  the  animals  may  continue  to  live  for  a  long  time  without 
this  pulmonary  degeneration.  So  that  here  also  the  disturbances  of 
nutrition  are  produced  by  the  sensitive,  and  not  by  the  motor  (§  1813) 
nerve. 

1828.  Although  the  distribution  of  the  sympathetic  has  led  to  its 
being  regarded  as  the  special  nerve  of  nutrition,  experiment  has  not 
hitherto  succeeded  in  verifying  any  series  of  peculiar  and  unusual 
nutritive  phenomena  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  peripheric 
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nervous  system.  It  is  true  that  extirpation  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  is  followed  after  some  time  by  inflam- 
matiou  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  corresponding  eye,  attended  ¥rith 
protrusion  of  the  membrana  nictitans^  and  an  increased  secretion  of 
mucus  or  tears.  But  such  disturbances  of  nutrition  bear  no  comper 
rison  with  those  which  follow  paralysis  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  (§  1823). 
According  to  Schiff  and  Bernard,  removal  of  the  two  superior  thoracic 
ganglia  of  the  rabbit  is  followed  by  increased  distension  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  pericardium,  and  the  efiusion  of  exsudations  around  the 
heart  itself  We  have  already  seen  (§  1808)  that  paralysis  of  the  renal 
nerves  is  capable  of  changing  the  characters  of  the  urine.  Extir- 
pation of  the  terminal  segments  of  a  frog^s  sympathetic  trunk  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  efi^ions  in  the  abdominal  cavity  or  viscera^  and  to 
signs  of  hypersemia  in  the  different  tissues  there.  But  the  subsequent 
phenomena  are  so  different  in  different  animals,  that  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  establish  any  specific  details.  According  to  Guenther,  divi- 
sion of  the  (mostly  cerebro-spinal)  nerves  of  the  horse's  penis  causes 
the  corpora  cavernosa  to  become  extremely  distended  with  blood,  while 
the  sensibility  of  the  corresponding  integuments  is  almost  lost. 

1829.  We  must  admit  that  most  parts  of  the  ganglionic  system  are 
so  deeply  placed,  that  in  the  living  animal  they  cannot  be  reached 
without  the  infliction  of  considerable  accompanying  injuries.  Hence 
many  experiments  fail,  on  account  of  the  necessaiy  operations  being- 
soon  followed  by  death.  In  others,  the  subsequent  inflammatory  phe- 
nomena  are  mixed  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  section  of  the 
nerves  themselves.  Examples  of  such  ambiguous  results  may  be  seen 
in  the  changes  which  follow  excision  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  frog's  sympathetic,  or  the  renal  nerves  of  the  mammal.  But 
however  small  the  number  of  observations  hitherto  made,  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  the  extirpation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sympathetic  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  very  little  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition.  Even  the  removal  of  the  whole  cervical  trunk  is 
unattended  by  any  important  change  in  those  tissues  which  form 
the  commencement  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus.  And 
the  transplantation  of  testicles  already  referred  to  (§  865)  shows 
that  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  nerves  does  not  prevent  the  pre- 
paration of  a  seminal  substance  provided  with  normal  spermatozoa 
(§  1215).  Large  pieces  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  cut  away  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  other  phenomena  than  the  ordinary  inflam- 
mation and  exsudation  attributable  to  the  injury.  It  is  true  that  the 
numbers  of  nerves  which  are  possessed  by  the  vessels,  glands,  and  other 
organs  of  secretion, — as  well  as  by  various  parts  having  little  sensibility 
and  motion, — ^plainly  indicate  the  existence  of  certain  special  arrange- 
ments, such  as  require  the  aid  of  nervous  tissues.     But  these  refer  to 
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Fig.  851. 


delicate  relations,  which  are  not  even  indicated  by  our  existing  know- 
ledge, and  which  will  probably  long  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  observer 
of  nature. 

1830.  Hitherto  those  internal  changes  which  accompany  the  action  of 
the  peripheric  nerves  have  been  chiefly  investigated  in  the  motor  fibres 
(§  1705).  For  the  resulting  muscular  contraction  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  easy  and  accurate  performance  of  many  jdelicate  experi- 
ments, and  exhibiting  some  very  definite  peculiarities. 

1*831.  It  has  ah-eady  been  stated  (§  1237)  that  a  local  stimulus, 
which  impinges  upon  a  point  e  (Fig.  351)  of  the  sciatic  nerve  a  6  of  a 
prepai*ed  frog  (§  1237),  throws  the  gasti'ocnemlus  c  into 
contraction.  A  certain  molecular  change  is  propa- 
gated from  e  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerve  present 
in  c.  It  finally  induces  that  change  in  the  physical 
properties  of  the  muscular  substance  which  we  desig- 
nate contraction.  But  contraction  may  be  produced 
by  any  local  irritation  of  the  nerve  —  whether  me- 
chanical, thermical,  electrical,  or  chemical  The  ner- 
vous medulla  must  therefore  possess  a  peculiar  capa- 
city for  communicating  the  corresponding  change  of 
any  special  point,  from  one  of  its  parts  to  another, 
to  the  very  end  of  its  course. 

1832.  When  the  sciatic  nerve  is  cut  through,  tied, 
or  otherwise  seriously  injured  in  the  point  d,  no  sti- 
mulation of  e  can  cause  c  to  contract.  However 
accurately  the  cut  surfaces  at  d  may  be  apposed  to 
each  other,  e  still  retains  this  disadvantage.  Hence 
the  propagation  of  the  physical  change  in  the  nervous 
medulla  presupposes  that  its  molecules  possess  their 
natural  situation  and  properties. 

1833.  This  £Eict  at  once  explains  the  ordinaiy  distinct  conduction 
of  the  nerve-fibres  (§  1710).  However  closely  these  lie  to  each  other 
in  a  branch  of  nerve  (Tab.  Y.  Figs.  68,  69),  still  their  medulla  is  iso- 
lated by  means  of  the  neurilemma  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  change 
excited  at  a  definite  point  {e)  of  the  fibre  may  be  propagated  in  all 
directions :  —  t.  e.,  both  in  its  length  and  breadth.  The  filamentous 
form  of  the  primitive  fibre  is  the  reason  why  the  first  of  these  direc- 
tions predominates.  And  since  the  molecules  of  the  medulla  of  two 
neighbouring  fibres  are  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  all  commu- 
nication is  rendered  impossible.  The  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  will 
hereafter  receive  a  special  consideration. 

1834.  It  has  frequently  been  conjectured  that  the  nervous  principle 
or  agent — i.^.,  the  force  upon  which  the  action  of  the  nerves  depends 
— ^is  nothing  more  or  less  than  electricity.     But  the  fact  adduced  in 
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§  1831  will  at  least  prove  that  it  is  no  ordinary  progressive  movement 
of  a  galvanic  current  with  which  we  are  here  conoemecL  For  since  this 
would  be  able  to  break  through  the  moist  animal  tissues  in  contact 
with  each  other,  we  could  scarcely  imagine  an  isolated  conduction  on 
the  part  of  the  fibres  (§  1710).  And  supposing  that  the  irritatioa 
acting  upon  0  led  to  a  disturbance  of  electric  counterpoise — a  disturb- 
ance which  was  carried  onwards  through  edb,  aa  through  a  conduct- 
ing wire,  —  we  might  expect  that  the  division  at  d  previously  men- 
tioned would  not  oppose  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  mechanical 
stimulation  of  e, 

1835.  Electrical  phenomena  form  the  most  delicate  means  oi  testing 
this  view  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted.  The  galvanometer 
(§  220)  betrays  molecular  changes  such  as  the  eye  cannot  recognise 
under  the  highest  magnifying  powers.  The  use  of  the  dectric  current 
points  out  states  which  are  inappreciable  by  all  other  means  oi  experi- 
ment And,  at  the  same  time,  the  galvanic  stimulus  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  exhibit  those  alternate  electrical  changes  which  obtain 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  nerves. 

1836.  Let  us  suppose  ad,  Fig.  352,  to  be  a  moistened  linen  thread, 
a  wet  cotton-wick,  or  a  fresh  leaf-  or  flower-stalk.     If  a  and  b 

Fio.  852.  be  connected  with  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanometer  {x  and  u, 
rf  ^  Fig.  43,  p.  76),  and  c  and  d  with  those  of  a  galvanic  circuit 
(w  and  «,  Fig.  52,  p.  81),  the  current  will  take  the  shcntest 
(>\  route  through  cd,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  change  in 
ah.  Hence  the  galvanometer  wiU  remain  at  rest  during  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  through  c  d.  But  the  fresh  nerves 
lead  to  very  different  results. 

Let  us  imagine  that  a,  Fig.  352,  is  the  central  end  of 
the  nerve,  corresponding  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while  d 
is  its  peripheric  extremity — ^here  the  central  current  passes 
ftt>m  cf  to  a,  and  the  peripheral  from  a  to  <i  (|  228).  On  connecting  the 
two  poles  of  the  galvanometer  with  a  and  5,  the  magnetic  needle  pre- 
sents a  deviation,  which  is  due  to  the  chemical  difference  of  the  two 
points  of  contact,  to  the  original  nervous  current  (§  225),  or  to  both  of 
these  conditions  together.  Hence  it  may  be  central  or  peripheral,  accord- 
ing to  collateral  circumstances.  If  we  wait  until  the  needle  rests,  and 
then  connect  c  and  d  with  the  poles  of  the  galvanic  circuit,  it  imdergoes 
a  new  deviation.  And  the  kind  of  deviation  always  indicates  that  the 
current  produced  in  a  6  has  the  same  course  as  that  in  c  d  If  the 
galvanometer  previously  showed  only  the  nervous  current,  this  devia- 
tion is  increased  when  the  exciting  current  proceeds  in  a  corresponding 
direction.  In  the  opposite  case,  it  will  be  diminished,  or  altogether 
overcome.  In  all  these  experiments,  it  is  at  the  first  instant  that  Uie 
magnetic  needle  vibrates  most  energetically.     It  afterwards  gradually 
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recedes,  but  is  finally  arrested  at  a  point  wfaioh  always  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  exciting  current  When  the  circuit  is  broken,  the 
needle  swings  vigorously  backwards,  and  .subsequently  rests  in  some 
other  place. 

1837.  The  electric  current  which  excites  cd  throws  the  remaining 
molecules  of  the  nervous  medulla  into  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity 
(§  240)  corresponding  with  its  own.  We  must  therefore  substitute  the 
diagram,  Fig.  353,  for  that  representation  of  the  electric  properties  of  the 
nervous  molecules  which  was  given  in  Fig.  47,  p.  79. 

This  continuous  displacement  of  the  smallest  par-        ^  ^'®*  ^** 
tides  reminds  one  to  some  extent  of  the  perma- 
nent rotation  of  the  planes  of  polarintion  which  is        ?/  «  'T, 
produced  by  powerful  inductive  currents  (§  256).        ^ 
Hence  Du  Bois,  who  first  investigated  this  phe- 
nomenon, named  it  the  electrotonic  condition  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

1838.  The  other  tissues  ci  the  frog  either  exhibit  no  electrotonic 
state  at  all,  or  one  which  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  nerves.  It  is 
true  that  strips  of  muscle  also  give  rise  to  positive  results.  But,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  these  are  much  weaker.  And  we  are  en- 
titled to  doubt  whether  such  results  depend  on  the  muscular  fibres, 
or  on  the  nerve-fibres  which  run  between  them.  The  (ad  that  other 
tissues  provided  with  nerves  are  inferior  to  the  muscles  in  this  respect, 
would  rather  decide  the  question  in  fiivour  of  the  muscular  substance 
itself 

1839.  The  electrotonic  condition  of  the  nerves  is  an  immediate 
consequence  of  a  property  already  assigned  to  (§  1831)  the  nervous 
medulla :  vis.,  that  of  propagating  change  from  molecule  to  molecule. 
Hence  this  propagation  is  destroyed  by  section,  deligation,  and  local 
injury,  whether  thermic  or  chemical  Under  such  circumstances  the 
columnar  polarization  (Fig.  353)  struggles,  as  it  were,  with  the  original 
peripolar  arrangement  (Fig.  47,  p.  79,  and  $  223). 

1840.  When  the  exciting  current  takes  the  longitudinal  direction 
(a  d.  Fig.  352),  the  conditions  are  more  fovourable  than  when  it  passes 
transversely  through  the  nerve.  The  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle 
is  also  &voured  by  an  increased  length  of  the  irritated  tract  (ccf), 
and  by  an  approximation  of  the  conducting  segment  (ab)  to  the 
part  {cd)  traversed  by  the  galvanic  current  Hence  the  electrotonic 
efiect  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  irritation : — a  cir- 
cumstance which  shows  that  there  is  a  certain  resistance  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  nK>lecular  change  from  one  atom  of  the  nervous  medulla 
to  another.  We  shall  hereafter  find  something  similar  to  this  in  the 
vital  actions  of  the  nerves. 

1841.  The  more  delicate  properties  of  the  nerves  sometimes  exercise 
an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  results.     Other  circiunstances  being 
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equal,  the  pale  white  nerves  of  feeble  and  ill-nourished  frogs  give  a 
smaller  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Indeed,  with  a  weak  circuit, 
or  imfavourable  collateral  conditions,  the  experiment  sometimes  fails. 
If  the  phenomena  be  investigated  daj  after  day  in  the  dead  frog,  the 
capacity  of  fisdling  into  the  electrotonic  states  will  be  found  to  last  longer 
than  that  of  contraction.  Thus  it  may  be  present  in  the  putrefying 
ftnimfrL  But  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  decomposition  of  the  nervous 
medulla,  it  is  permanently  lost 

1842.  These  facts  suffice  to  show,  that  the  electrotonic  action  of  the 
nerves  does  not  quite  coincide  with  that  process  on  which  the  excite- 
ment of  sensation  or  motion  depends.  And  the  circumstance  that  it 
continues  even  during  the  closure  of  a  galvanic  ciurent,  affords  another 
distinction,  which  completely  separates  the  two  classes  of  phenomena 
(§  233)  from  each  other. 

1843.  That  columnar  polarization  of  distant  portions  of  nerve  which 
is  produced  by  the  electrotonic  state,  as  well  as  the  changes  of  electric 
condition  by  which  it  begins  and  ends  (§  233),  may  also  be  observed 
in  some  physiological  experimenta  It  is  to  these  circumstances  that 
Du  Bois  attributes  the  secondaiy  contraction  (§  1287)  which  proceeds 
from  the  nerves;  as  well  as  that  which  he  has  named  the  paradoxical 
contraction. 

1844.  We  have  seen  (§  1287)  that  a  second  prepared  frog,  the  nerve 
of  which  lies  upon  the  muscles  of  the  first,  begins  to  contract^  when  these 
are  thrown  into  contraction  by  the  (preferably  galvanic)  irritation  of  iheit 
own  nerves.  But  the  exciting  prepared  frog  or  its  muscles  may  be 
replaced  by  a  piece  of  nerve.  The  nei've  of  the  second  prepared  frog  is 
laid  on  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  section  of  the  piece  of  nerve, 
or  on  the  first  of  these  only;  and  a  certain  extent  of  the  latter  nerve, 
at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  contact,  is  connected  with  a  strong  gal- 
vanic battery.  The  occurrence  or  cessation  of  the  electrotonic  state  leads 
to  a  secondly  contraction  of  the  prepared  frog.*  When  the  place  excited 
is  too  &r  from  the  contracting  part,  the  experiment  sometimes  fidls 
(§  1840). 

1845.  The  paradoxical  contraction  is  a  collateral  effect  of  what  is 
essentially  the  same  phenomenon.  When  a  motor  or  mixed  nerve,  B, 
(Fig.  354),  is  stimulated  at  t^  or  any  other  part  of  its  course  — 
whether  mechanically,  thermically,  chemically,  or  by  a  weak  galvanic 
current — we  only  get  contractions  of  those  muscles  which  are  supplied 
by  B  in  its  ftirther  and  peripheric  distribution,  or  which  lie  beyond  ef 
(§  1712).  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  length  of  B  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  galvanic  circuit,  so  that  n  fidls 
into  the  electrotonic  state,  all  the  muscles  which  are  governed  by  A 
(and  hence  those  also  which  obey  the  trunk  C),  contract  energe> 
tically.    This  result  immediately  depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  eleo- 
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trotonic  coDdition  advances,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  living  con- 
duction of  the  primitive  fibres — ».«.,  centripetally  in  the  sensitive,  and 
oentrifngally  in  the  motor,  fibres  (§  1707) — ^but  also  in  the  opposite 
course  (§  1836).     The  columnar  polari- 
zation which  attacks  n,  then  secondarily  ^'®-  ^^*' 
excites  abed.    Here  again,  the  nearer         "  *  ^t/r./ 
the   excited  portion,  the   greater   the 
likelihood  of  success.      And  it  is  evi-     .^ 
dent  that  such  paradoxical  contractions, 
produced    by  powerful    electric    cur- 
rents, will    be  capable  of   firustrating 
the  chief  experiment  which  proves  the 
law  of  Bell  (§  1720).     Hence,  for  this 
purpose,    galvanic  stimuli  should    be 
used. 

1846.  It  has  already  been  stated 
(§  226)  that  the  electro-motor  proper- 
ties of  the  molecules  of  a  fresh  nerve  resemble  those  of  the  muscular 
fibre.  Hence  its  longitudinal  sur&ce  is  positive  with  respect  to  its 
transverse  section.  But  just  as  muscular  contraction  is  accompanied  by 
a  negative  deviation  of  the  current  (§  1286),  so,  according  to  Du  Bois 
something  similar  occurs  diuing  the  action  of  nerves. 

1847.  Here  again  electrical  irritation  affords  more  favourable  results 
than  any  other  stimulus.  An  inductive  apparatus  which  is  capable  of 
tetanizing — i,e,,  of  continuously  exciting — the  piece  of  nerve,  and  a 
delicate  galvanometer  of  the  ordinary  construction,  will,  when  properly 
arranged,  suffice  to  prove  this  negative  deviation  of  the  current  But 
when  other  irritants  are  employed,  the  galvanometers  at  present  made 
use  of  &il  to  show  this  momentary  decrease  of  the  nervous  current. 
Hence  Du  Bois  made  use  of  a  very  sensitive  instrument,  which  possessed 
24160  coils  (§  220),  and  underwent  a  violent  deflection  on  applying  the 
muscular  or  nervous  current  A  fr^  was  poisoned  vrith  strychnine,  and 
its  sciatic  nerve  disconnected  from  the  muscles.  On  uniting  the  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  sections  of  the  nerve  with  this  galvanometer,  the 
magnetic  needle  sometimes  receded  from  1°  to  4%  at  the  time  when 
the  action  of  the  poison  would  have  produced  tetanic  spasms  in  the 
muscles  of  an  uninjured  animal.  When,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  nerve  is  severed  from  the  spinal  cord,  the  deviation  does  not  occur. 
Repeated  mechanical  or  thermical  irritations  are  also  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  negative  deviation  of  frt>m  1""  to  3° :  but  chemical  stimuli 
exercise  a  less  marked  influence.  And  gradually  scalding  the  skin  of 
the  leg  and  foot  may  finally  oblige  the  sciatic  nerve  to  indicate,  by  the 
galvanometer,  the  change  which  is  going  on  in  its  own  interior. 

1848.  On  testing  the  nerve  by  electricity,  the  amount  of  negative 
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deviation  will  be  found  to  increase  with  the  change  of  electrical  ten- 
sion (§  231),  and  with  the  length  and  proximity  of  the  stimulated 
portion.  Although  the  same  conditions  are  requisite  for  the  electro- 
tonic  state  (§  1836),  still  they  do  not  hold  equally  good  for  both 
phenomena.  The  negative  deviation  is  much  less  dependent  on  the 
distance  of  the  excited  and  conductive  portionBy  than  is  the  colunmar 
polarization  of  the  nerve.  But  both  are  anentiaUy  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  nerve  (§  1841),  both  are  suspended  by  tying  or  cxMng 
it  across  (§  1847),  and  both  are  raised  again  by  its  recovery  ($  1284). 
And  in  both,  that  transmission  of  the  exciting  current  which  corresponds 
to  the  transverse  axis  of  the  nerve  is  the  condition  least  fiivourable  to 
the  negative  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  galvanometer. 

1849.  According  to  this,  the  negative  deviation  of  the  nervous 
current  accompanies  that  internal  change  which  is  undergone  by  the 
nerves  of  sensation  or  motion  at  the  instant  of  their  action.  But  in  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerve-fibres  (§  1707),  it  may  be  detected  pra 
ceeding  in  two  directions : — in  the  former,  towards  the  periphery  also  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  towards  the  centre  (§  1805)*  Hence  the  change  of 
molecular  condition  extends  on  both  sides.  Still  we  shall  hereafter  see 
that,  in  spite  of  this,  certain  one-sided  contractions  result.  It  may  there« 
fore  be  questioned  whether  the  negative  deviation  has  a  definite  enei^ 
in  this  respect,  or  whether  its  strength  is  only  a  subordinate  and  colla- 
teral efiect  of  deeper  changes  in  the  nervous  medulla. 

1850.  According  to  Du  Bois,  the  galvanometer  is  capable  of  indi- 
cating many  of  the  changes  which  the  nervous  substance  undergoes  in 
consequence  of  putre&ction  (§  1693).  When  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse surfaces  of  the  nerve  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  galvano- 
meter, the  electric  opposition  diminishes,  as  soon  as  the  exposed  trans- 
verse surfece  begins  to  undergo  decomposition.  By  making  a  new 
transverse  section,  we  restore  the  previous  results.  And  the  infliction 
of  severe  injury  upon  even  a  limited  spot,  sometimes  inverts  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  nerve,  just  as  in  the  smaller  musclea  Tlie 
electromotor  properties  last  very  little  longer  than  the  capacity  of  ex- 
citing contraction.  When  they  are  quite  absent^  the  nervous  substance 
is  found  to  be  coagulated  (§  1693).     They  never  retum. 

1851.  We  have  already  (§  1241)  seen  that  electric  currents  constitute 
the  most  delicate  test  which  can  be  applied  in  the  living  body,  or  the 
prepared  fix)g.  There  is  probably  no  substance  so  sensitive  to  electrolysis 
(§  239),  and  to  the  other  effects  of  weak  stimuli  of  this  kind,  as  that 
unstable  compound  which  forms  the  contents  of  the  nerves  (§  1693). 
The  results  obtained  by  such  experiments  acquaint  us  indirectly  with 
many  internal  molecular  relations,  which  would  otherwise  escape  our 
notice. 

1 852.  The  contractions  produced  by  galvanic  irritation  of  the  nerves 
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may  occur  at  four  different  times : — at  the  instant  of  closing  the  circuit, 
during  its  closure,  at  the  moment  of  opening  it,  and  after  it  has  been 
opened.  Since  a  verbal  description  of  the  numerous  differences  here 
met  with  would  be  both  prolix  and  confusing,  it  will  be  better  to  make 
use  of  a  simple  and  summary  language, — such  as  at  once  shows,  both 
the  direction  of  the  electric  current,  and  whether  it  produces  an  instan- 
taneous contraction  only,  or  a  series  of  alternating  spasms. 

The  strength  of  the  contraction  occurring  in  a  given  experiment 
is  expressed  by  advancing  letters  or  numbers :  which  also  show  what 
muscular  regions  of  the  preparation  have  contracted.  -4,  B,  (7,  i>,  and  E, 
indicate  that  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  (or  the  whole  hind  leg)  of 
a  frog  have  contracted, — A  representing  the  smallest,  and  E  the  greatest, 
degree  of  contraction: — while  ahcde  indicate  that  only  those  of  the 
thigh  are  affected.  The  figures  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  represent  the  same  ascending 
succession  for  that  ordinary  action  of  the  galvanic  prepared  frog  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  (c,  Fig.  351,  p.  541)  take  the  most  important 
part  The  letters  zz,  or  z,  indicate  a  series  of  alternate  convulsions 
lasting  some  time :  while  the  cipher,  0,  means  that  no  change  whatever  is 
observed  in  the  muscular  substance.  The  letter  p  is  the  peripheric,  and 
c  the  central,  current, — i.e.,  in  the  first  case,  the  positive  galvanic  current 
goes  from  the  nervous  centre  towards  the  muscular  or  sensuous  organs; 
while  in  the  latter,  it  takes  the  reverse  course. 

Eveiy  formula  of  this  kind  includes  four  values.  The  first  corresponds 
to  the  event  which  occurs  at  the  instant  of  completing  the  circuit;  the 
second  to  that  on  breaking  it;  the  third  to  that  during  its  completion; 
the  fourth  to  that  during  its  interruption.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
which  appears  on  breaking  the  circuit  is  put  before  that  present  during 
its  closure.  This  somewhat  artificial  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
because,  in  most  experiments,  it  is  chiefly  the  closing  and  opening  con- 
tractions (§1241)  which  we  have  to  consider;  these  being  often  inversely 
proportionate  to  each  other.  The  two  phenomena  are  therefore  brought 
together,  in  order  that  their  difference  may  be  more  easily  perceived. 

For  example,  the  formula  jp  =  3.  0.  0.  0.  and  c  =  0.  3.  0.  0.  means 
that  a  galvanic  prepared  frog  contracted  at  the  instant  of  closing  the 
peripheric  current,  and  at  that  of  opening  the  central  one ;  but  at  no 
other  time. 

1853.  We  will  first  examine  the  phenomena  in  the  living  animal 
which  has  not  sustained  any  important  injuries.  The  frog  is  properly  tied 
upon  a  board,  and  a  metallic  conducting  needle  is  stuck  into  the  course 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  shortly  after  its  emergence  from  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  (below  6,  Fig.  334),  while  a  second  is  inserted  into  it  immediately 
below  the  knee-joint.  When  these  two  needles  are  suitably  connected 
with  a  galvanic  circuit  (Fig.  52,  p.  81),  the  electric  current  traverses 
almost  all  the  femoral  portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve.     On  selecting  a  very 
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weak  galvanio  stimulus,  the  directioii  of  the  current  exercises  no  appre- 
ciable influence  upon  the  final  result.     Whether  the  positive  current 

Fig.  355. 


runs  peripherally  or  centrally  (§  228),  we  only  get  a  contraction  at  the 
instant  of  closing  the  circuit  Hence  the  formula  of  the  law  of  con- 
traction which  appears  under  these  simple  circumstances  will  be 
p=c=A  to  K  0.  0.  0. 

1854.  We  may  examine  the  animal  from  time  to  time  during  a 
whole  day  or  more,  without  finding  any  essential  change  in  the  result 
just  mentioned.  Setting  aside  some  exceptions  which  will  presently 
be  mentioned,  this  law  of  contraction  of  the  living  nerve  holds  good 
after  narcotization  with  ether  or  chloroform,  poisoning  with  stiych- 
nine  or  opium,  decapitation,  and  division  of  the  sciatic  plexus  {abc<ly 
Fig.  334,  p.  507)  or  nerve  in  the  living  or  dead  animaL  Finally, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  it  may  remain  unafiected  as  long  as  any 
sensibility  lasts.  And  by  inserting  the  conducting  needles  into  the  £Btcial 
nerve  of  a  dog  or  rabbit  (§  1735),  we  may  convince  ourselves  that  the 
same  law  of  contraction  holds  good  in  mammalia  also. 

1855.  When  the  sciatic  plexus  or  nerve  of  a  recently  beheaded  ftx>g 
has  been  pressed,  pinched,  or  otherwise  injured,  a  contraction  — 
usually  a  weak  one — is  often  added  at  the  instant  of  breaking  the 
circuit.  Hence  we  generally  have  p=c^A  to  £.  C.  0.  0.  instead  of 
p:=c^A  to  E,  0. 0.  0.  But  on  repeating  the  experiment  some  time  after- 
wards, the  simpler  law  of  contraction  often  appears.  Hence  this  injury 
produces  a  certain  change  in  the  nervous  substance, — a  change  which 
extends  beyond  the  place  immediately  attacked,  and  lasts  for  some  time, 
but  is  subsequently  lost.  Diseased  and  emaciated  frogs  oft^n  exhibit 
these  double  actions  spontaneously. 
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1856.  A  frog  which  has  long  exhibited  the  ordiDary  law  of  contrac- 
tion, offers  closing  and  opening  contractions  {p=c=A  to  E,  A  to  E, 
0.  0.)  as  soon  as  the  weak  galvanic  current  is  replaced  by  a  stronger  one. 
If  the  latter  has  but  a  moderate  strength,  so  as  only  to  produce  a 
change  from  zero  to  a  moderate  d^;ree  of  tension  (§  232),  the  simpler 
law  of  contraction  may  often  be  produced  by  gradually  bringing  the 
conducting  needles  closer  to  each  other,  so  as  to  transmit  the  current 
through  a  constantly  diminished  segment  of  the  nerve.  Hence  the  length 
of  the  irritated  tract  of  nerve,  and  the  change  of  tension  at  the  instant 
of  closing  or  opening,  are,  as  it  were,  complementary  to  each  other. 

1857.  When  the  circuit  is  so  powerful  as  to  induce  stronger  elec- 
trolytic actions,  alternate  convulsions  are  added,  especially  during  the 
closed  state  of  the  circuit  For  example,  in  many  cases  we  have 
p=zc:=C,  C.  zzb,  0.  Previous  injury  of  the  nervous  structures  now  and 
then  produces  the  same  results,  even  when  weaker  circuits  are  used. 

1858.  In  decapitated  frogs  we  frequently  find  that  it  is  only  a  certain 
direction  of  current  which  produces  double  actions.  For  example,  we 
get^=^.  0. 0. 0.,  and  c=^.  B,  0.  0.  Here  we  may  already  detect  those 
molecular  states  or  dispositions  which  we  shall  shortly  find  so  evident 
in  the  prepared  frog.     Subsequently  they  often  disappear. 

1859.  In  exposing  a  galvanic  prepared  frog  (§  1237)  to  these  tests, 
it  («,  Fig.  355)  is  placed  in  a  glass,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with 
water  (t).  In  this  way  we  avoid)  that  diymg  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  which 
is  so  prejudicial  to  the  experiment.  The  whole  is  hung  upon  a  hook  of 
horn,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  (with  the  plexus,  abed,  Fig.  334,  p.  507, 
when  it  is  itself  too  short)  is  slung  upon  two  metallic  wires,  which  pass 
through  the  stopper  (u).  These  are  connected  with  an  apparatus  for 
shifting  the  current  (/),  which  in  its  turn  is  united  to  the  galvanic  circuit. 
By  means  of  this,  we  can  instantly  exchange  a  peripheric  for  a  central 
current,  or  can  make  currents  of  similar  direction  immediately  follow 
each  other. 

1860.  If  a  galvanic  frt)g  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
all  injury  of  its  sciatic  nerve,  we  may  often  convince  ourselves,  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  law  of  contraction  of  the  living  nerve 
still  continues.  Very  weak  currents,  or  very  short  tracts  of  nerve, 
afford  closing  contractions;  while  at  all  the  other  periods  there  is  no 
result  whatever.  But  ordinary  prepared  frogs  give  rise  to  different 
results,  since  the  violence  done  to  the  nerve  during  their  preparation 
produces  a  continuous  abnormal  disposition, — a  permanent  change  in 
their  molecular  state. 

1861.  On  exposing  a  long  tract  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  freshly  pre- 
pared frog  to  the  influence  of  moderate  galvanic  currents,  we  generally 
get  double  actions  (§  1855)  with  each  of  the  two  directions  of  current 
(/)=c=l  to  5.  1  to  5.  0.  0).     But  this  result  appears  to  depend  solely 
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on  the  amount  of  stimulus  made  use  of.  If  this  be  weakened^  or  if  we 
make  use  of  a  very  short  transit  of  nerve,  and  of  very  weak  electric 
currents  (§  234),  we  instantly  get  onensided  results,  which  vary  with  the 
path  of  the  current,  and  indicate  the  nature  of  that  permanent  artificial 
disposition  just  mentioned  (§  1860). 

1862.  Here  we  find  two  chief  cases.  The  peripheric  current  leads  to 
a  closing,  and  the  central  to  an  opening,  contraction  (;>=1  to  5.  0.  0.  0., 
and  c=0.  1  to  5.  0.  0.).  Since  the  volimtary  contraction  of  the  muscles 
depends  upon  a  peripheric  propagation  of  the  stimulus  in  the  interior 
of  the  motor  nerve,  we  have  here  a  onensided  efiect,  which  is  uniform 
or  homogeneous  with  the  vital  action.  This  is  designated  the  law  of 
Marianini.  In  other  cases  the  contrary — ».  e.,  a  one-sided  and  dissimilar 
or  heterogeneous  action — may  obtain.  The  central  current  then  furnishes 
a  closing,  and  the  peripheric  an  opening,  contraction  (^=0. 1  to  5.  0.  0., 
and  c=l  to  5.  0.  0.  0.). 

1863.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  increase  of  quantity  which  leads  to 
the  double  actions,  only  conceals  the  disposition  really  present  But 
the  latter  sometimes  so  fiir  betrays  itself,  that  one  of  the  two  contrac- 
tions is  stronger  than  the  other. 

1864.  In  the  nerves  of  the  dead  animal,  the  d^ree  of  susceptibility 
gradually  diminishes.  This  explains  why  a  prepared  frog  which  at  first 
gives  a  double  response,  afterwards  only  afibrds  a  single  one  to  the  same 
stimulus.  We  may  confirm  it  by  preparing  one  thigh  of  a  frog  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  the  other  some  hours  subsequently. 

1865.  At  the  period  of  recovery,  similar  phenomena  also  obtain  in 
the  uninjured  animal  (§  1853),  or  in  the  prepared  frog  which  exhibits  no 
artificial  disposition.  Here  a  previous  injury  often  gives  rise  to  double 
actions,  with  weak  currents  and  moderate  lengths  of  nerve.  While  rest 
reproduces  that  one-sided  action  which  is  the  law  of  contractioa  for 
the  living  muscle  (§  1848). 

1866.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  one-sided  and  heterogeneous 
action  precedes  the  homogeneous  one,  since  it  more  closely  corresponds  to 
the  circmnstances  which  obtain  during  life.  According  to  such  a  view, 
a  perfectly  vigorous  prepared  frog  would  at  first  give  c=l  to  5.  0.  0.  0., 
jp=0.  1  to  5.  0.  0.;  and  ^=1  to  5.  0.  0.  0.,  c=0.  1  to  5.  0.  0.  subse- 
quently. But  experiment  by  no  means  confirms  this  supposition.  We 
may  convince  ourselves  that  the  homogeneous  or  heterogenous  dispoai- 
tion  is  originally  present.  Besides,  the  law  of  contraction  of  the  living 
nerve  difiers  just  as  much  from  one  as  firom  the  other. 

1867.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  why  one  preparation  fur- 
nishes a  homogeneous,  and  another  a  heterogeneous,  one-aided  current,* 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  refer  to  some  more  recent  observations  by  Prof.  Valexitm 
in  Vierordt's  **  Archiv  fner  Physiologisclie  Heilkonde,^  vol.  xiL  p.  66.  Their  nordty  aitd 
importance  induce  me  to  som  up  their  chief  results. 

The  exceptional  instances  of  heterogeneous  one-sided  contraction  generally  occur  under 
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Violent  compreesiou,  or  any  other  great  injury  of  the  nerve,  always  causes 
such  an  essential  and  permanent  change  in  its  medulla,  that  it  returns 
different  answers  to  the  two  directions  of  current.  The  homogeneous  and 
one-sided  action,  which  corresponds  to  the  law  of  Marianini,  then  occurs 
much  more  frequently  than  the  heterogeneous  one.  But  the  particular 
result  does  not  depend  on  any  original  arrangement  or  property  of  the 
medulla  during  life.  For  it  may  happen  that  one  thigh  of  the  same  frog 
gives  rise  to  homogeneous,  and  the  other  to  heterogeneous,  results.  In 
rare  instances,  the  disposition  of  the  same  nerve  may  even  become 
inverted  in  the  course  of   the  experiment,  as  a  consequence  of   the 

collateral  drcomstances  of  two  kinds: — (a)  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  after  death; 
and  (6)  much  injury  of  the  nenre  in  preparation,  especially  of  its  length.  But  we  cannot  in- 
tentioiudly  produce  these  conditions,  so  as  to  invert  the  current  at  wilL  By  means  of  changes 
of  temperature,  such  an  inversion  can,  however,  be  effected. 

A  heat  of  1 05^  to  1]  S^*  annihilates  every  trace  of  susceptibility  to  contraction :  not  only 
in  those  instances  in  which  it  suddenly  changes  the  preparation  into  a  pale,  stiff,  brittle 
mass,  but  also  when  (this  physical  change  having  been  avoided  by  the  slow  induction  of 
a  nearly  equal  heat)  the  mass  retains  its  capacity  of  subsequently  £edling  into  the  state  of 
riffor  mortis. 

A  moderate  increase  or  decrease  of  the  ordinary  temperature  respectively  increases  or 
decreases  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  contractions. 

The  degree  of  cold  required  to  destroy  the  susceptibility  is  very  considerable.  At  H^*, 
the  preparation  remains  active. 

In  varying  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  we  come  to  a  degree  of  heat  and  of 
cold,  which  renden  the  nerves  incapable  of  excitement  by  a  strong  simple  circuit,  but  leaves 
them  still  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus.  The  restoration  of 
the  previous  temperature  completely  restores  the  latent  susceptibility. 

On  exposing  the  firog^s  heart  to  similar  temperatures,  all  of  these  variations  are  repeated 
without  the  aid  of  electricity. 

But  the  most  peculiar  effect  of  cold  is  its  reversing  the  ordinary  disposition  of  the  nerves. 

When  a  prepared  frog^  whose  motor  nerve  follows  the  kiw  of  Marianini,  is  enclosed  iu  a 
receiver  surrounded  with  snow  or  ice,  and  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  it  gives  the  one-sided 
heterogeneous  result — vis.,  a  closing  contraction  for  the  central  current,  and  an  opening  for  the 
peripheric  one.  On  applying  a  further  degree  of  cold,  these  become  latent.  But  they  return 
after  its  removal  by  warming.  And  continuous  warming  destroys  the  reversal,  and  restores 
the  original  disposition :  so  that  the  peripheric  current  has  only  closing,  and  the  central, 
opening,  contractions. 

The  result  depends  upon  the  altered  temperature  of  the  nerve,  and  not  of  the  muscles. 
This  is  shown  by  an  apparatus  in  which  the  latter  are  excluded  from  its  influence.  But 
since  the  slow  and  feeble  contractions  already  alluded  to  are  not  produced,  the  hitter  pro- 
bably depend  upon  the  muscular  substance  itself. 

This  reversal,  kitency,  and  recurrence,  all  occur  earlier  in  a  central  segment  of  nerve 
than  in  a  peripheric  one.  Indeed  the  disposition  may  be  reversed  in  a  central  portion  of  the 
nerve,  at  the  very  time  that  a  lower  or  peripheric  tract  is  still  exhibiting  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion. While  when  the  current  is  passed  through  both  nerve  and  muscle,  the  resulu  become 
very  variable  and  uncertain. 

It  would  seem  that,  although  higher  temperatures  render  latent  the  susceptibility  for  the 
simple  circuit,  they  do  not  reverse  the  disposition  like  cooling. 

When  the  disposition  is  originally  reversed  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  neither  heat  nor 
cold  will  invert  it.  It  would  therefore  follow  that  the  one-sided  heterogeneous  action  is 
incapable  of  being  affected  by  changes  of  temperature;  while  the  ordinary  homogeneous  action 
can  only  be  reversed  by  cold,  and  not  by  heat. 

At  ordinary  moderate  temperatures,  the  one-sided  results  occur  later  in  the  sciatic  nerves 
of  the  prepared  frog  which  lies  tii  ntu^  and  is  bathed  by  nutritional  fluid,  than  in  the  isolated 
nerve.     The  same  difference  is  repeated  in  the  influence  of  cooling. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  reversal  takes  place  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
animal :  preparations  from  animals  ill-nourished,  or  some  time  dead,  undergo  the  change  at  a 
higher  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  smaller  degree  of  cooling.  This  confirms  the 
view  which  regards  the  heterogeneous  disposition  as  unlike  the  vital  state  of  the  nerves,  and 
as  implying  a  Tower  degree  of  activity  than  the  homogeneous  action.— Editor. 
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influenoes  exerted  by  external  circumstances.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  dispo- 
sition once  taken  remains  until  the  last  relics  of  susceptibility  dis- 
appear. 

1868.  We  might  easily  conjecture,  that  the  various  dispositions 
which  cause  the  law  of  contraction  for  living  nerve,  and  the  artificial 
one-sided  action  of  the  prepared  frog,  are  accompanied  by  differences  in 
the  electrical  relations  of  the  nervous  medulla.  But  since  Du  Bois  has 
frequently  examined  living  and  dead  nerveef,  which  certainly  dififor 
greatly  in  this  respect,  we  may  rather  suppose  that  the  difference  is 
not  so  much  in  the  chief  phenomena  themselveef,  as  in  the  several 
circumstances  which  determine  their  amoimts. 

1869.  It  has  abeady  been  remarked  (§  1862)  that  the  contractdons 
are  generally  absent  during  the  closure  of  weak  circuits; — Le,,  during  the 
transit  of  currents  of  pretty  uniform  tension,  and  but  moderate  electro- 
lytic powers.  Still  experience  shows  that  the  actions  these  evoke  are 
not  the  less  definite.  The  weak  electrolysis  leads  to  permanent 
changes  of  disposition,  which  gradually  disappear  as  the  preparation 
recovers. 

1870.  Supposing  that  we  have  an  ordinary  prepared  frog,  which  gives 
a  homogeneous  one-sided  current  (/>  =  1  to  5.  0. 0. 0.,  and  c  =  0.  1  to 
5.  0.  0.),  and  that  we  allow  a  peripheric  electric  current  to  pass  continu- 
ally through  it,  we  may  carry  this  so  &r  that  no  closing  contractioii 
occurs  on  introducing  a  new  peripheric  current, — ^the  latter  remaining 
without  any  action  whatever  (i>=0.  0.  0.  0.,  c=:0.  1  tx>  5.  0.  0.).  On 
allowing  a  central  current  then  to  traverse  the  same  length  of  nerve 
for  some  time,  the  closing  contraction  returns  when  the  periphmc  cur- 
rent is  subsequently  introduced  (p^l  to  5.  0.  0.  0.,  c=0.  1  to  5.  0.  0.). 
This  alternate  phenomenon  is  generally  called  the  Voltaic  aUema- 
tive. 

1871.  The  &cts  formerly  (§  233)  mentioned  indicate  that  the  motor 
nerve  only  produces  muscular  contractions  when  its  molecular  state 
undergoes  a  sudden  and  energetic  change.  We  therefore  get  a  contrac- 
tion of  closure  or  opening,  when  the  tension  of  the  transmitted  ^ec- 
tricity  rises  frx>m  zero  to  a  given  height,  or  sinks  from  the  latter  to  the 
former.  The  same  result  is  produced  by  a  sudden  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  tension  of  any  continuous  stream  of  electricity  by  which  it  may 
be  traversed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  slighter  differences  which 
appear  during  the  closure  of  moderately  strong  circuits  very  rarely 
disquiet  the  muscles  of  the  ordinary  prepared  firog.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  they  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  electrolyze  and  polarize  (§  239 
et  seq.)  the  excited  tract  of  nerve ;  and  will  exercise  an  electrotonic 
influence  beyond  it  (§  1836).  Meanwhile,  the  nervous  molecules  undergo 
a  gradual  change  as  regards  the  peripheric  current  On  inducing  a 
new  peripheric   current,  no   great  change  of  the  molecular   state    can 
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oocur.  Henoe,  for  the  time,  all  tnisceptibilitj  for  a  current  in  this 
direction  is  lost  But  when  a  central  current  is  introduced,  it  imme- 
diately seeks  to  coerce  the  atoms  in  its  own  direction.  And  after  it  has 
partially  or  completely  destroyed  the  previous  disposition,  the  peri- 
pheric current  becomes  again  capable  of  producing  a  contraction  of 
closure. 

1872.  Since  the  homogeneous  one-sided  eflfect  is  more  frequent  than 
the  heterogeneous  (§  1867),  the  special  injurious  influence  exercised  by 
the  peripheral  current  on  the  contraction  of  closure  is  of  course  very 
marked.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  current  is  capable  of 
weakening  the  nervous  action,  while  the  central  current  can  strengthen 
it  But  experience  shows  that  this  conjecture  has  only  arisen  from  the 
deceptive  appearances  generally  present  If  we  take  one  of  those  rare 
preparations  which  offer  heterogeneous  one-sided  results  —  and  the 
closing  contraction  of  which  is  therefore  observed  under  the  influence 
of  the  central  current  (c=2.  0.  0.  0.,  jp=0.  3.  0.  0.),— we  shall  find  that 
this  contraction  can  be  overcome  by  the  continuous  action  of  a  central 
current,  while  that  at  the  opening  of  the  peripheric  current  still  re- 
mains (cssO.  0.  0.  0.,  />=0.  2.  0.  0.).  Hence  the  explanation  given 
in  §  1871  affords  a  more  accurate  theory, —  presuming  that  the  two 
opposite  dispositions  really  proceed  frt)m  differences  in  the  molecular 
arrangements  or  properties  of  the  nervous  medulla. 

1873.  The  voltaic  alternative  (§  1870)  destroys  the  dosing  contraction 
more  easily  than  the  opening;  both  with  the  peripheric  and  central 
current  The  opposite  direction  of  current,  which  precedes  the  latter 
contraction,  suffices  to  fitvour  the  occurrence  of  the  positive  results. 

1874.  Preparations  the  susceptibility  of  which  has  £Edlen  very  low 
may  be  so  greatly  depressed  by  continuous  weak  currents,  as  to  present 
no  contraction  at  all  under  the  influence  of  a  current  in  either  direc- 
tion. When  allowed  to  rest  some  time,  their  capacity  for  contraction 
often  returns  spontaneously. 

1875.  The  use  of  continuous  currents  plainly  shows  how  greatly  that 
injury  of  the  nerve  which  produces  the  artificial  disposition  in  the 
prepared  frog  diminishes  its  capacity  of  resistance.  That  is  to  say,  the 
nervous  medulla  is  much  more  easily  and  seriously  injured  by  con- 
tinuous electric  currents  in  the  prepared  frog  than  in  the  living  animal. 
For  under  such  circumstances,  the  latter  only  exhibits  double  actions, 
instead  of  the  simple  law  of  contraction  of  the  living  nerve  (§  1855). 
Besides  this,  these  double  actions  pass  off  more  quickly  than  the  re- 
markable disposition  forced  upon  the  prepared  frog  (§  1871). 

1876.  After  the  disposition  of  the  excised  sciatic  nerve  has  been 
altered  (§  1871)  by  a  current  of  definite  direction,  the  opposite  current 
finds  —  so  to  speak  —  a  more  fruitful  soil  for  its  action.  So  that  the 
relations  of  the  nervous  molecules  become,  as  it  were,  confused.     A 
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rapid  change  then  leads  to  contractions  at  times  which,  without  these 
preliminaries,  would  afford  no  such  results. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  galvanic  prepared  frog  original^  gave  />^2. 
0.  0.  0.,  0  =s  0.  3.  0.  0.  An  instantaneous  change  of  the  directions  of  the 
galvanic  stimulus  by  means  of  the  proper  appantus  (§  1859),  afibrda 
p=z2,  0.  0.  0.,  and  c=l.  3.  0.  0.  Indeed,  we  may  remark  that  a  current 
which  itself  presents  no  contractions  is  capable  of  efiecting  that  con- 
fusion of  molecular  relations  whioh  is  necessary  to  their  occurrence. 
For  example,  by  rapid  changes  of  direction,  we  get  c  =  0.  4.  0.  0., 
p=0.  0.  0.  0.,  c=l.  L  0.  0. 

1877.  We  have  already  seen  (§  1875)  that  the  living  nerve  is  more 
independent  of  external  influences  than  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  prepared 
frog.  The  dependence  of  both,  and  the  energetic  mobility  of  the 
atoms  of  their  nervous  medulla,  sometimes  increases  with  the  number  of 
stimulations  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  The  injuries  to  which 
the  sciatic  nerve  is  exposed  frequently  lead  to  such  violent  deviations, 
that  contractions  appear  during  the  state  of  closure,  or  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  circuit : — that  is,  during  times  which  are  otherwise  periods  of 
repose  (§  1853). 

1878.  A  careful  examination  of  these  phenomena  indicates  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  change  which  may  occur  in  the  nervous  medulla,  so  as 
to  cause  the  continuance  of  the  contractions.  We  frequently  get  prepa- 
rations which  exhibit  alternating  convulsions  during  the  closure  of  the 
peripheral  current,  but  not  during  that  of  the  central  In  other  cases, 
it  may  happen  that  these,  which  have  previously  appeared  sponta- 
neously, cease  during  the  transmission  of  a  definite  direction  of  currenty 
and  recommence  on  opening  the  circuit  Hence  we  have  one  kind  of 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  medulla,  which  is  supported  by  central 
electric  currents,  and  weakened  or  removed  by  peripheral  ones;  and 
another,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 

1879.  When  a  portion  of  nerve,  db,  which  lies  near  the  muscles,  c 
(Fig.  356),  is  exposed  to  a  galvanic  irritation,  the  results  are  gene- 
rally more  successful  than  when  a  remote  segment,  a  e  or  e  d,  la  ex- 
posed to  the  same  stimulus.  We  may  further  convince  ourselves  that 
a  longer  piece  of  nerve  (even  though  it  be  somewhat  nearer  the  centre), 
affords  better  results  than  a  shorter  one.  Both  of  these  laws,  however, 
are  subject  to  some  exceptions. 

1880.  When  a  continuous  and  moderate  current  is  transmitted 
through  a  more  central  piece  a  e,  while  a  nearer  one  db  ia  tested  with 
alternate  currents,  the  actions  of  db  do  not  essentially  differ  frx>iu 
those  ordinarily  seen.  The  weak  electrotonic  state  (§  1836)  of  db  does 
not  noticeably  alter  the  resulta  But  if  we  reverse  the  experiment — 
i.  e.f  if  we  transmit  the  continuous  current  through  the  lower  piece  d  6, 
while  we  expose  the  upper  portion  ac  to  the   alternating  currents — 
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we  obtain  what  are  at  most  very  weak  contractions.  These  generally 
cease  as  soon  as  the  continuous  closure  has  lasted  for  a  certain  time. 
When  this  is  interrupted,  c  contracts  at  the  instant 
that  ae  or  ed  are  attacked.  Here  the  continuous 
galvanism  of  the  inferior  portion  produces  an  electro- 
tonic  state,  a  comparatively  vigorous  tension  of  its 
molecules.  This  is  not  suspended  by  the  upper  cur- 
rent, the  action  of  which  is  connected  with  a  certain 
resistance  to  conduction.  But  the  removal  of  the 
obstacle  at  once  allows  the  upper  current  its  free 
action. 

1881.  Here  again  the  nerve  of  the  living  animal 
possesses  a  greater  independence  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
narily prepared  frog;  in  which  the  fibres  are,  as  it 
were,  artificially  thrown  out  of  tune.  When  a  con- 
tinuous and  moderate  current  is  transmitted  through 
the  inferior  segment  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  interference 
with  its  upper  portion  gives  rise  to  actions  whkk 
evidently  correspond  wiHi  the  Isw  of  contraction  of 
the  living  nerve  (§  1853). 

1882.  The  sensitive  fibres  give  rise,  on  the  whole,  to 
less  decided  results  than  the  motor  nerves.  With  strong  galvanic  circuits 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  pain  on  closing  the  circuit  is  greater  than 
the  shock  on  opening  it  This,  again,  is  a  counterpart  to  the  law  of 
contraction  of  the  living  nerve.  Here  also  an  impleasant  impression 
often  continues  diiring  the  closure  of  the  circuit, — whether  due  to  the 
perception  of  the  electrotonic  state  (§  1836) ;  or  to  a  continual  alter- 
nation of  closure  and  opening,  produced  by  the  peipetual  slight  vibra- 
tions of  the  body  (§  1193).  The  inductive  apparatus  produces  violent 
pain  on  opening  the  circuit.  But  on  testing  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  living 
frog  by  sticking  in  conducting  needles  (§  1853),  the  animal  firequently 
shrieks  with  pain  both  on  closing  and  opening  the  circuit.  Accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  the  colours  of  the  galvanic  luminous  image 
(§  1578)  are  inverted  in  the  latter  case.  The  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing  respond  to  the  electric  currents  either  ambiguously  or  not  at 
all  (§§  1608,  1629). 

1883.  From  all  this  together  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  nerves  essentially  depends  on  the  molecular  state  of  the 
nervous  substance,  and  that  this  is  greatly  altered  at  the  instant  of 
their  action.  Hence  the  nervous  principle  works  by  means  of  mate- 
rial changes.  And  the  nervous  medulla  possesses  a  mobility  in  this 
respect,  such  as  has  hitherto  been  found  in  no  other  substance.  In  this 
mobility,  each  molecule  influences  its  neighbour  by  direct  contact: — 
the  loss  of  living  force  caused  by  this  communication  from  point  to 
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point  constituting  the  physiological  resistance  to  conduction.  And  any 
interruption  to  the  natural  direct  contact  at  once  destroys  the  con- 
tactive  propagation  which  depends  upon  it 

The  extraordinary  mobility  or  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  molecules 
allows  any  local  disturbance  that  lasts  a  certain  time  —  whether  me- 
chanical, ihermical,  or  chemical — to  difiPiise  its  influence  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  nerve-fibre  (§  1831).  But  no  stimulus  alters  the  mole- 
cular state  of  the  nervous  medulla  so  easily  and  quickly  as  that  of  elec- 
tricity. This  proposition  is  evidently  confirmed  by  the  electrotonic  state 
(§  1836),  by  the  negative  deviation  (§  1846),  and  by  the  influence  of  the 
continuous  transmission  of  galvanic  currents  (§  1870).  Here  the  most 
delicate  electrolytic  influences  suffice  to  produce  rotations  of  differently 
polarized  molecules,  or  special  phenomena  of  polarization. 

The  molecules  of  the  living  nerve  are  ftu:  more  elastic,  and  therefore 
more  independent,  than  those  of  the  dead  body  or  the  prepared  frog — 
the  latter  of  which  are  coerced  into  a  permanent  artificial  disposition 
by  the  previous  injury.  Here  we  have  certain  changes  of  molecular 
state,  which  betray  themselves,  not  by  direct  muscular  movements,  but 
by  an  alteration  of  disposition.  The  recovery  from  this  consists  in  tiie 
restoration  of  a  better  molecular  arrangement  It  does  not  imply 
the  continuance  of  the  circulation.  The  first  repetition  of  the  sti- 
muli can  confrise  the  relations  of  the  molecules,  and  visibly  increase  their 
mobility. 

Putre&ction  destroys^  first  the  vital  actions,  then  the  capacities  for  the 
electrotonic  state  and  the  negative  deviation,  and,  finally,  the  nervous 
current  itself  This  may  at  last  be  inverted,  just  like  the  muscular 
current.  The  finer  relations  of  the  nerves  and  the  muscular  substance 
have  what  is  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  eadi 
other. 

1884.  The  electric  fishes  —  viz.,  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotus  — 
(Fig.  357),  show  that  the  nervous  frmction  is  capable  of  generating 

Fio.  367.     - 


shocks  of  electricity.  This  remarkable  action,  which  is  effected  by  spe- 
cial electrical  organs,  will  probably  hereafter  afford  important  disclosures 
respecting  the  more  recondite  processes  of  innervation. 

1885.  The  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo  are  symmetrically  repeated 
on  both  sides  of  its  body.     At   a,  Fig.  358,  is  shown  the   posterior 
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sur&ce  of  the  left  organ;  together  with  numerous  large  nerves,  defg, 
which  enter  its  interior  from  the  trigeminal  and  vagus  trunks.  On 
examining  its  dorsal  or  abdominal  sur&ce,  or 
any  sections  parallel  with  them,  we  see  a 
number  of  polygonal  structures  (Fig.  359), 

Fio.  359. 


Fiti.  358. 


which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  parti- 
tions of  areolar  tissue.  While  an  inspection 
of  the  lateral  sur&ce,  or  its  transverse  section, 
presents  appearances  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  360.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  columns,  which  stand  closely  to  each 
other,  and  contain  transverse  lamins,  sepa- 
rated by  small  intervals  filled  with  fluid. 
This  arrangement  has  a  very  suggestive  re- 
semblance to  galvanic  coliunns  (Fig.  51,  p. 
80)  isolated  from  each  other  by  rods  or 
walls  of  glass. 

1886.  The  himdreds  of  colunms  and  thousands  of  laminee  which  occur 
in  the  two  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo,  make  up  a  large  total  surface; 
the  whole  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  fluid  that  occupies  the  intervals 
of  the  laminee.  In  the  electrical  eel,  whose  electric  organs  are  similarly 
constructed,  and  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  animal,  the  total  surface 
is  much  larger,  amounting  to  many  square  yards.  But  while  the  columns 
of  the  torpedo  run  from  the  back  towards  the  belly,  and  its  laminsa 
take  a  course  from  one  side  towards  the  other  (Fig.  360)  parallel  to 
these  sur&ces;  the  columns  of  the  gymnotus  take  a  direction  from  the 
head  towards  the  tail.     Hence  the  laminse  descend  from  the  dorsal 


Fio.  360. 


Fio.36]. 


towards  the  abdominal  sur&ce,  as  shown  in  Fig.  361.     And  the  electrical 
organs  of  the  gymnotus  are  supplied  by  more  than  two  hundred  spinal 
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nerves,  while  those  of  the  torpedo  are  provided  with  cerebral  nerves 
(§  1885). 

1887.  Although  the  nerves  which  penetrate  the  electrical  otgans 
of  the  torpedo  are  originally  of  large  size,  still  the  quantity  of  the 
nervous  medulla  is  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  divisions  which 
occur  in  their  subordinate  branches,  and  in  the  lamin»  of  the  colunms 
(§  1885)  themselves.  We  have  already  seen  (§  1701)  that  the  medul- 
lary fibres  finally  merge  into  others  which  are  yellowish  and  apparently 
devoid  of  medulla.  These  again  divide,  and  often  unite  into  a  network. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  electric  organs  are  provided  with  a 
quantity  of  nervous  elements,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  any 
other  organ  of  the  body.  But  no  ganglion-corpuscles  can  be  verified  at 
any  point  of  this  peripheric  distribution  of  the  nerves. 

1888.  The  shocks  which  the  electrical  fishes  can  give  off  at  will,  form 
a  weapon  like  the  poison  of  venomous  snakes.  Neighbouring  animals 
are  stimned  or  killed  by  the  electric  discharges  of  these  organs,  just  as 
though  struck  down  by  a  powerful  shock  tfom  an  electrical  machine, 
or  a  flash  of  lightning. 

1889.  All  the  effects  which  are  producible  by  the  electricity  of  an 
artificial  apparatus,  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  dischai^  of  living 
electric  fishes.  The  formation  of  sparks,  the  propagation  through  con- 
ductors, the  insulation  by  non-conductors  (§  215),  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  contractions  of 
the  rheoscopic  prepared  frog — all  these  imite  to  certify  that  we  are  here 
concerned  with  ordinary  electrical  phenomena. 

1890.  The  central  organs  of  the  electric  nerves  of  the  torpedo 
(§  1885),  are  two  special  cerebral  lobes  of  a  lemon-yeUow  colour.  The 
annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  362)  represents  the  inner  surface  of  the  brain  of 
a  large  Mediterranean  torpedo,  longitudinally  divided  along  its  middle  : 
/  is  the  uppermost  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  e  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
d  the  right  of  the  two  electric  lobes  just  mentioned.  This  lobe  is 
characterized  by  the  very  large  and  distinct  ganglion-corpuscles  which  it 
contains.  These  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  small  reddish  granules ; 
and  they  lie  closely  upon  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  363.  Numerous 
nerve-fibres,  which  often  form  loops,  pass  amongst  them  with  many 
windings.  Many  of  the  ganglion-corpuscles  give  off  grey  processes, 
the  transition  of  which  into  medullary  nerve-fibres  is  still  somewhat 
doubtful. 

1891.  After  its  electric  lobes  have  been  excised,  the  torpedo  can  no 
longer  communicate  shocks  at  will.  But  the  organs  are  still  capable  of 
reflex  discharges,  such  as  will  shortly  be  mentioned. 

1892.  Various  collateral  circumstances  indicate  that  the  action  of  the 
electric  nerves  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  motor  fibres.  When  the 
animal  imparts  its  voluntary  electric  shock,  the  stimulus  is  propagated 
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in  a  centrifugal  or  peripheric  direction,  from  the  electric  lobes  (rf,  Fig. 
362)  towards  the  laminso  of  the  columns  (Fig.  359),  just  as  when  the 

Fig.  362. 

Fig.  363. 


motor  nerves  compel  the  muscles  to  contract  The  roots  of  the  motor 
nerves  are  distinguished  by  their  possessing  a  large  number  of  thick 
fibres;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  electric  nerves  of  the 
torpedo  {defg,  Fig.  358).  When  a  single  trunk  or  branch  of  these 
nerves  is  irritated  mechanically,  chemically,  or  thermically,  a  corre- 
sponding segment  of  the  electric  organ  (§  1714)  is  discharged.  Section 
of  the  nerves  destroys  all  peripheric  propagation  of  the  excitement 
(§  1832).  And  cutaneous  irritations,  such  as  in  other  animals  give  rise 
to  reflex  movements  (§  1717),  sometimes  produce  reflex  discharges  in 
the  electric  fishes.  Both  of  these  capacities  are  lost  with  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  corresponding  central  organ  (§  1937).  A  weak  stimulus 
which  impinges  upon  the  right  electric  lobe  (rf.  Fig.  358)  often  only  acts 
upon  the  right  electric  organ :  while  a  stronger  one  ako  arouses  the 
left  electric  lobe,  and  hence  the  whole  apparatus.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  that  something  similar  to  this  obtains  in  the  central  organ  of  the 
muscles. 

1893.  The  positive  current  set  in  motion  at  the  instant  of  discharge 
takes  a  perpendicular  course  through  the  laminse,  which  are  traversed 
horizontally  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  electric  nerves.  Hence 
in  the  torpedo,  this  current  passes  from  the  back  towards  the  belly;  and 
in  the  electrical  eel,  from  the  head  towards  the  tail. 

1894.  Although  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus  stupify  or  kill  other 
animals,  and  can  produce  contractions  in  the  muscles  of  the  prepared 
frog,  their  own  contractile  tissues  are  imafiected  at  the  instant  of  dis- 
charge. When  one  of  these  creatures  has  given  off  a  series  of  shocks  in 
rapid  succession,  its  electrical  force  is,  for  the  moment,  exhausted.  This 
state  of  exhaustion  only  disappears  after  a  certain  period  of  recovery,  like 
that  of  the  muscles.  Hence  the  exhausted  animal  may  be  grasped  with 
impimity.  But  it  shows  just  as  little  appearance  of  stupefaction  at  this 
time,  as  it  did  of  pain  or  any  sensation  at  the  instant  of  its  vigorous 
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dischai^  In  one  word,  the  body  of  the  electric  fish  appears  to  be 
entirely  freed  from  both  the  sensitive  and  motor  oonsequenoes  of  its 
own  electric  shocks. 

1895.  That  external  resemblance  to  a  galvanic  battery  which  is  pre- 
sented  by  the  several  divisions  of  the  electric  oi^gan  of  the  torpedo  and 
gymnotus  (§  1885),  has  given  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  difierent 
constituents  of  the  laminse  and  their  intervening  fluid  are  related  to 
each  other  like  the  copper,  zinc,  and  moist  conductor  of  a  galvanic  pOe 
(§  230); — ^the  large  surfsEuse  of  contact  (§  1886)  forming  the  chief  cause 
of  the  vigorous  discharge.  But  since  the  shock  only  occurs  by  the 
aid  of  an  instantaneous  nervous  act,  it  follows  that  the  electric  oigaos 
are  not  a  battery  which  stands  ready  for  use,  only  requiring  its  poles 
to  be  connected  with  each  other.  The  vital  action  of  the  nerves  is 
rather  an  essential  link  in  the  process — a  condition  of  the  disohai^ 

1896.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  negative  deviation  of 
current  (§  1846)  accon^wtnies  the  action  of  the  electric  nerves^  just 
as  it  does  that  of  the  other  primitive  fibres.  We  might  therefore  con- 
jecture it  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  dischai^.  The  extraordinary 
richness  of  these  parts  in  nerves  would  cause  such  effects  to  be  more 
powerful  here  than  elsewhere.  We  might  even  imagine  that  the  resem- 
blance with  the  galvanic  column  was  only  apparent,  —  and  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  electric  organs  was  intended  to  provide  a  large 
surface  for  the  further  course  of  those  numerous  branches  which  result 
from  the  division  of  the  electric  nerve-fibres.  The  &ct  that  the  positive 
current  passes  perpendicularly  to  the  nerve-fibres  (§  1893)  might  per- 
haps be  connected  with  the  change  in  the  electric  state  of  the  nervous 
molecules.  The  great  discharge  of  the  electric  fishes  would  thus  be  no 
special  phenomenon,  but  only  an  instance  of  those  electric  changes 
which  generally  accompany  nervous  actions,  fiivoured  by  the  oollatend 
arrangements  of  the  part  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  absence  of  noore 
delicate  researches  into  the  electric  organs  and  their  nerves,  we  shall 
only  lose  ourselves  in  a  variety  of  uncertain  conjectures. 

1897.  The  nervous  function  has  often  been  compared  with  electrical 
induction.  A  comparison  of  the  two  phenomena  does  really  ofier  many 
true  analogies,  in  addition  to  others  which  are  less  complete. 

1898.  The  strength  of  induction  increases  with  the  length  of  the 
inductive  stimulus  (§  246).  The  muscular  contraction  increases  with 
the  length  of  nerve  traversed  by  the  exciting  electrical  current  The 
inducteous  current  only  arises  at  the  instant  of  closing  or  opening  the 
inductive  one  (§  243).  An  analogous  phenomenon  is  presented  by  those 
prepared  frogs  which  then  give  double  actions  (§  1855),  but  exhibit  oo 
alternating  convulsions  during  the  closed  state  of  the  circuit  Finally* 
we  have  already  been  informed  of  the  resemblances  presented  by  the 
electrotonic  state  (§  1837). 
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1899.  But  the  law  of  contraction  of  the  living  nerve  (§  1853)  seriously 
limits  the  completeness  of  this  comparison  with  the  phenomena  of 
induction.  For  the  nerve  then  responds  at  the  instant  of  closing  the 
circuit,  but  not  at  that  of  opening  it  While  the  inducteous  current 
obtains  at  both  these  times. 

1900.  There  is  another  resemblance  which  in  itself  appears  much 
more  forced,  and  which  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  follow  out  The 
inducteous  closing  current  is  opposed  to  the  inductive  one;  while  the 
inducteous  opening  ciurent  corresponds  with  the  latter  (§  243).  Hence 
the  central  current  gives  the  same  direction  of  induction  on  closing 
the  circuit,  as  the  peripheric  does  on  opening  it,  and  vice  vend.  In 
this  respect  two  currents  with  an  opposite  direction  resemble  those 
prepared  frogs  m  whom  there  is  only  a  onendded  action, — ».e.,  in  whom 
the  peripheric  current  presents  a  closing,  and  the  central  an  opening, 
contraction,  or  vice  versd  (§  1862).  But  since  many  other  circumstances 
and  results  (§  1869)  may  possibly  interfere,  this  resemblance  is  some* 
what  arbitrary  as  well  as  imperfect 

1901.  The  several  neighbouring  coils  of  a  long  spiral  wire  can  act 
upon  each  other  by  induction  (§  247).  Here  we  have  a  change  of  their 
own  substance,  which  has  a  remote  analogy  to  the  electrotonic  state 
(§  1836)  of  the  nerves.  But  since  the  latter  continues  during  the 
closure  of  the  circuit,  the  phenomenon  may  rather  be  compared  with 
the  magnetization  of  an  iron  rod  in  the  centre  of  the  inductive  coil 
(§  248),  or  with  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  (§  256).  SUll 
as  the  electrotonic  state  proceeds  from  atom  to  atom  for  a  certain 
distance  (§  1840),  it  is  obvious  that  even  this  parallel  is  incomplete. 

1 902.  Finally,  we  may  observe  that  the  special  influence  of  rapid  change 
of  tension  (§  233)  holds  good  in  the  inductive,  as  well  as  in  the  nervous, 
currents.  Both  inductive  and  nervous  phenomena  most  readily  obey 
those  changes  of  the  electric  state  which  are  effected  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  But  in  many  other  respects  they  offer  important  differences. 
The  extreme  sensibility  and  mobility  of  the  nervous  molecules  lead  to 
numerous  results  which  cannot  be  noticed  in  the  inert  links  of  any 
inductive  apparatus. 

1903.  The  mode  in  which  the  motor  nerves  constrain  the  muscles 
to  contraction  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  magnetization 
of  iron  produced  by  an  inductive  spiral  Both  substances — the  iron 
(§  248)  and  the  muscular  fibre  —  then  undergo  a  molecular  change. 
Both  gradually  become  softer  (§  1283),  and  change  their  diameter. 
But  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  disappears  immediately  on  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  electric  current;  while,  under  fiivourable  circumstances, 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  may  continue  subsequently.  And  in  the 
muscles,  the  change  of  form  is  altogether  different  in  nature,  and  far 
more  marked  in  degree  (§  1275).     Exhaustion  first  shortens  the  duration 
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of  the  contracted  state,  and  finally  renders  the  contraction  itself  impos- 
sible. And  rest  can  again  restore  the  previous  force.  All  this  proves 
that  we  are  here  concerned  with  a  veiy  peculiar  and  changeable  sub- 
stance, such  as  necessarily  a£fords  a  special  series  of  inductive  results. 

1904.  The  contactive  communication  of  the  change  excited  in  any 
part  of  the  nervous  medulla  (§  1832)  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
time.  Here,  as  in  other  mechanical  processes,  there  is  a  certain  velodtj 
of  propagation.  But  this  velocity  is  even  greater  for  electricity  than 
it  is  for  light.  It  amoimts  to  462  millions  of  yards  per  second  for  the 
former,  and  310  millions  for  the  latter.  So  that  if  the  nervous  agent  were 
identical  with  electricity,  it  would  be  propagated  in  an  infinitely  small 
space  of  time  through  the  short  distance  which  is  all  it  has  to  traverse 
even  in  the  largest  animala  The  arguments  which  contradict  this  suppo- 
sition (§  1834),  and  the  physiological  resistance  to  conduction  (§  1883) — 
which  is  often  considerable  —  appear  to  indicate  that  what  we  call  the 
nervous  principle  moves  far  more  slowly  than  the  electric  fluid.  Tlie 
comparative  shortness  of  the  nerves  would  allow  of  the  greatest  punc- 
tuality, even  with  a  much  smaller  velocity. 

1905.  The  nervous  principle  of  the  sensitive  fibres  is  translated  into  a 
corresponding  perception  at  the  centre ;  and  that  of  the  motor  fibres,  into 
a  contraction  at  the  muscles.  So  that  when  any  part  of  a  nerve  is 
imtated,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  irritation  and  the  cor- 
responding action  represents  the  period  required,  both  for  its  propaga- 
tion along  the  given  tract  of  fibre,  and  for  the  translation  which  ensues. 

1906.  On  holding  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  against  a  rotating 
cog-wheel,  we  can  perceive  one  hundred  distinct  blows  in  the  aecond. 
Reducing  into  yards  the  distance  which  has  to  be  traversed  before 
reaching  the  central  oigans,  and  recollecting  that  every  sensation  has  a 
certain  after-duration  (§  1536), — ^it  will  follow  that  the  propagation  and 
translation  have  a  velocity  of  more  than  100  yards  per  second 

1907.  Helmholtz  made  use  of  a  galvanic  apparatus,  in  the  circuit 
of  which  a  galvanometer  was  interposed;  and  he  arranged  it  in  such  a 
way,  that  its  irritation  impinged  on  the  nerve  at  the  instant  the  circuit 
was  closed,  while  the  resulting  muscular  contraction,  on  proceeding  to  a 
certain  extent,  itself  opened  the  circuit  In  this  way  the  time  of  closure 
could  be  indirectly  estimated  from  the  amount  of  deviation  in  the  mag- 
netic needle.  But  this  period  corresponded  to  the  conduction  of  ^e 
stimulus  in  the  primitive  fibres,  to  its  translation  into  muscular  con- 
traction, and  to  a  certain  duration  of  the  latter  act  The  sciatic  nerve 
of  dead  frogs  gave  an  average  velocity  of  35-4  yards  per  second. 

1908.  An  expert  pianist  can  flex  and  extend  the  middle  finger  about 
ten  times  in  a  second.  Assuming  that  each  separate  muscular  contrac- 
tion occupies  ^th  of  a  second,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  brain 
to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers  (/>,  Fig.  236,  p.  398)  is  somewhat 
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more  than  a  yard,  this  will  give  us  a  velocity  of  rather  more  than  20 
yards  per  second  for  the  elaboration  of  the  commands  of  the  will,  the 
propagation  of  the  excitement,  its  conversion  into  muscular  contraction, 
and  the  duration  of  this  contraction.  Rapid  talking  would  probably 
exhibit  a  much  greater  velocity. 

1909.  The  nerve-fibres  are  the  links  which  connect  two  organs  of 
transfer,  a  central  and  a  peripheral  (§  1905).  In  these  acts  of  transfer 
the  sensitive  fibres  appear  to  conduct  their  excitements  only  in  the 
central  direction,  and  the  motor  only  in  the  peripheral  (§  1707).  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  not  solely  due  to  the  only  means  of 
elaboration  being,  in  the  former,  at  the  nervous  centre,  and,  in  the  latter, 
at  the  peripheric  muscular  substance — ^whether  the  fibres  themselves  are 
not  more  indifierent,  so  as  to  propagate  the  change  which  occurs  at  the 
middle  of  their  course  in  both  the  central  and  peripheral  direction. 
We  have  already  (§§  1836  and  1849)  mentioned  that,  with  the  electro- 
tonic  state  and  the  negative  deviation,  this  is  certainly  the 

case.    Hence  it  may  possibly  hold  good  for  other  phenomena.    Fig.  364. 

1910.  It  has  been  attempted  to  solve  this  question  by        a 
experiment    Supposing  a  c  (Fig.  364)  to  be  the  central  part 

of  a  sensitive  nerve,  and  d  b  the  peripheric  end  of  a  motor 
one,  which  have  imited  in  the  swelling  erf  (§  1066),  —  if 
the  excitement  proceed  both  centrally  and  peripherically,  a 
stimulus  impinging  on  ac  will  produce  muscular  contrac- 
tions. But  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  excitement  of  a  c  will 
not  induce  contractions,  while  that  of  rf  6  will.  The  experi- 
ments instituted  by  Bidder  upon  the  lingual  branches  of  the 
trigeminal  and  hypoglossal  nerves  (§  1742)  of  the  dog  were 
frustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  tubercle  generaUy  included 
more  or  less  of  the  similar  nervous  stumps :  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  certain  that  corresponding  fibres  had 
not  united.  Hence  we  can  but  conjecture  from  the  theoretical  consi- 
derations already  adduced  (§  1909)  that,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, these  experiments  would  give  affirmative  results. 

1911.  An  experiment  made  by  Flourens  appears  quite  decisive  as 
regards  the  conduction  of  the  influence  of  the  will  by  the  several  motor 
nerves.  When  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  sur&oe  of  a  oock*8 
wing  were  made  to  unite  with  those  which  run  to  the  lower  sur&oe, 
the  subsequent  movements  presented  no  difference  from  those  of  a 
healthy  animal.  Irritation  of  the  central  segment  led  to  the  same 
contractions. 

1912.  We  have  already  (§  1700)  observed,  that  the  anastomoses 
and  plexuses  of  the  nerves  intimately  mingle  their  fibres;  but  that  the 
presence  of  the  terminal  plexus  cannot  bo  similarly  explained.  The  latter 
would  rather  increase  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  medulla,  and  multiply 
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the  mutual  contact  of  the  various  fibres.  It  might  be  conjectured 
that  the  several  fibres  here  act  upon  another,  and  thus  eiFect  a  mutual 
communication  of  their  excitements.  There  are  certainly  many  pheno- 
mena which  indicate  that,  within  certain  limits,  something  of  this  kind 
may  occur. 

1913.  The  OBSophagus  contracts  imder  the  influence  of  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent roots  of  the  vagus  or  spinal  accessory  nerves.  Sometimes  the 
same  portion  appears  to  be  capable  of  responding  to  the  stimuli  of  a 
number  of  nerves — at  least  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  naked  eye. 
If  this  were  really  the  case,  we  might  conjecture  that  the  change  of  one 
fibre  of  the  terminal  plexus  induced  a  molecular  change  of  another  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  puncture  of  any  part  of  the  heart  with  a 
needle  leads  to  a  more  or  less  perfect  beat  (§  1796).  And  if  this  pheno- 
menon is  not  based  upon  mechanical  causes  (§  1 796),  it  must  be  due  to 
a  communication  in  the  terminal  distribution  of  the  nerves.  In  rare 
instances,  a  local  irritation  of  the  gastrocnemius  gives  rise  to  a  general 
contraction.  Supposing  that  this  result  is  not  caused  by  any  deception 
— by  any  propagation  of  the  pressure  to  neighbouring  fibres  —  it  would 
argue  a  commimication  in  the  terminal  plexuses  of  non-ganglionic  nerves 
also.  But  the  observations  already  adduced  (§  1714)  show  that,  in  the 
larger  nervous  branches,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs.  Since  the  para- 
doxical contraction  (§  1845)  depends  on  the  electrotonic  state,  and  not 
on  the  negative  deviation  of  current,  the  latter  could  only  act,  either 
by  the  assistance  of  some  special  apparatus  present  in  the  terminal 
plexuses  themselves,  or  through  a  direct  influence  exerted  on  the  muscular 
fibres  by  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  nerve.  But  the 
first  of  these  suppositions  is  pretty  decisively  contradicted  by  a  pheno- 
menon which  we  shall  now  mention. 

1914.  The  inducteous  current  that  arises  at  the  instant  of  closing 
the  circuit,  takes  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  inductive  (§  245) 
one.  Now  if  a  similar  phenomenon  obtained  in  the  nerves,  the  peripheral 
excitement  of  the  motor  fibres  would  necessarily  produce  a  central  one 
in  the  neighbouring  sensitive  elements.  We  might  therefore  expect, 
that  the  irritation  of  a  motor  root  which  has  been  cut  away  from  the 
spinal  cord  (§  1720)  would  give  rise  to  extensive  reflex  movements 
(§  1717).  But  experience  teaches  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  From 
reasons  which  may  be  easily  conceived,  such  secondary  action  (§  1845) 
can  only  be  produced  by  those  vigorous  electric  impressions  that  give 
rise  to  a  powerful  electrotonic  state.  It  is  true  that  the  denuded 
muscles  now  and  then  undergo  reflex  movements.  But  these  are  both 
rarer  and  weaker.  One  can  scarcely  avoid  suspecting  that  in  such  cases 
the  sensitive  fibres  which  peiTade  the  muscles  co-operate  (§  1721).  And 
since  the  excitement  of  a  sensitive  root  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  spinal  cord  does  not  cause  any  muscidar  movements  (§  1720),  it  is 
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evident  that  the  experimeuts  hitherto  made  rather  support  the  notion 
of  communications  in  the  terminal  plexuses,  than  of  inductive  actions. 

1915.  The  division  of  a  nerve-fibre  (§  1698)  is  no  physiological 
difficulty^  so  long  as  its  branches  do  not  supply  organs  which  are 
essentially  di£ferent,  or  regions  which  are  endowed  with  independent 
consciousness.  It  is  true  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  ourselves 
able  to  recognize  the  site  of  the  finest  puncture  with  a  needle.  But  wei, 
have  already  seen  (§  1651)  that  this  is  not  the  case.  And  since  percep- 
tion is  indistinct  over  a  space  the  size  of  which  varies  with  the  d^ree 
of  tactile  sensibility  (§  1653),  the  branches  of  division  might  very  well 
be  distributed  within  this  limit  It  would  then  be  almost  a  matter  of 
indifierence  whether  the  excitement  originally  proceeded  from  one  biunch 
of  the  primitive  fibre  or  another.  The  simultaneous  contraction  of 
large  muscular  bundles  (§  1913)  allows  us  to  apply  the  same  conclusion 
to  those  divisions  which  occur  in  motor  nerves.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  it  be  proved  that  one  twig  of  a  sensitive  fibre  went  to  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  another  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  hand,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  matter  of  great  mystery  how  we  could  recognize  the 
locality  of  a  pimcture  inflicted  upon  either  of  these  places  with  ban- 
daged eyes.  The  special  organs  of  preparation  (§  1650)  afibrd  no  satis- 
&ctory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  senses.  Most  of  the  divisions  hitherto  observed  be- 
long to  the  terminal  segments  of  nerves,  or  to  the  nerves  of  the  intestines, 
where  the  distinction  of  locality  is  less  acute.  The  future  must  decide 
whether  such  an  instance  as  the  above, — which  would  materially  shake 
the  doctrine  of  separate  conduction— ever  reaUy  occurs. 

1916.  The  physiological  details  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted afibrd  no  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  nerve-fibres  begin 
and  end.  They  neither  imply  free  terminations,  nor  contradict  looped 
communications,  or  confluent  networks  of  similar  fibres  (§  1702). 

1917.  The  physiological  relations  of  the  ganglion-corpuscles  are  as  yet 
almost  unknown.  According  to  Du  Bois,  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  1719)  oifer  no  obstacle  to  the  propagation 
of  the  electrotonic  state  (§  1836)  or  the  negative  deviation  of  current 
(§  1846)  to  the  fibres  of  the  sciatic  plexus  {a  bed,  Fig.  334,  p.  507). 
But  many  of  the  fibres  which  enter  the  ganglion  are  uninterrupted  by 
ganglion-corpuscles  (§  1770);  so  that  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding 
that  these  latter  exert  no  influence  on  those  primitive  fibres  which 
really  are  connected  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  is  at  present  undecided  how  the  nervous  medulla  of  the 
double  processes  behaves  to  the  ganglion-corpuscle  itself — or  whether 
the  ordinary  conducting  substance  is  not  interrupted  here,  so  that  the 
excitement  is  necessarily  propagated  by  the  corpuscles  themselves.  And 
the  fojci  that  many  of  these  swellings  contain  far  more  corpuscles  than 
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fibres  (§  1770)  at  any  rate  showB  that  the  ganglion-oorpuiscles  deTclope 
certain  independent  effects,  which  are  only  communicated  to  the  nerve- 
fibres  or  other  neighbouring  tissues. 

1918.  Many  phenomena  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
nerves  or  ganglia,  do  not  immediately  depend  upon  these,  but  upon  other 
tissues.  For  example,  the  influence  of  narcotic  poisons  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  nerves.  It  is  thus  explained,  why  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
(c.  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  dilates  when  some  drops  of  a  solution  of  hyoecyamua 
or  belladonna  are  dropped  into  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva  {d.  Fig.  150). 
But  comparative  physiology  refutes  this  supposition.  The  enlargement 
of  the  pupil  occurs  only  in  the  mammalia,  whose  iris  contains  unstiiped 
muscular  fibres ;  and  not  in  birds,  in  whom  its  contractile  elemeats  are 
striped.  While  in  both  these  classes,  the  membranes  of  the  iris  include 
numerous  nerve-fibres,  part  of  which  have  traversed  the  optic  (§  1726), 
or  other  ganglia  (§  1786).  So  that  here  the  special  character  of  the  con- 
tractile tissues  appears  to  be  more  important  than  the  influence  of  tlie 
nerves.     (Ck)mpare  §  1301.) 

1919.  The  nervous  centre  formed  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  con- 
tains two  chief  substances : — a  white,  or  medullary ;  and  a  grey  or  reddish- 
grey,  or  cortical  For  example,  on  looking  at  a  median  longitudinal 
section  of  a  human  brain  (aa  exhibited  in  Fig.  365)  we  find  the  grey 

Fio.  365. 


matter  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  (a  b  c)  and 
the  cerebellum  {d)  ;  and  the  white  in  the  corpus  callosum  (/),  the  fornix 
(Q,  the  septum  lucidum  (between  /  and  Z),  the  ciliary  body  (^),  ^sc 
While  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (a  6,  Fig.  366,  p.  572)  has 
white  fibres  externally,  and  groy  matter  in  its  centre. 
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1920.  These  two  tissues  of  the  nervoiis  centre  essentially  correspond 
to  the  two  chief  constituents  of  its  periphery  (}  1689).  The  white 
substance  contains  primitive  fibres ;  and  the  grey,  cell-structures  (Tab.  V. 
Fig.  76,  a)  which  in  many  respects  resemble  the  ganglion-corpuscles 
(Tab.  V.  Fig.  74.) 

1921.  An  examination  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  {d  e,  Fig. 335, 
p.  510)  will  convince  us  that  each  of  their  peripheral  primitive  fibres 
(Tab.  V.  Fig.  6S)  is  directly  continuous  with  a  central  one.  The  latter 
possesses  a  medullary  content,  and  a  sheath  or  neurilemma,  like  the' 
former.  But  they  generally  have  either  a  smaller  transverse  diameter 
from  the  very  first,  or  afterwards  undergo  a  gradual  diminution  in  size. 
And  owing  to  their  greater  delicacy,  and  to  their  want  of  that  areolar 
tissue  (Tab.  III.  Fig.  40)  which  intervenes  between  the  nervous  bundles 
(§  1694)  of  the  periphery,  these  central  fibres,  though  originaUy  cylin- 
drical, often  become  varicose  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  68,  cQ  as  a  result  of  compres- 
sion or  injury. 

1922.  From  the  frequent  division  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  70)  of  the  fibres  of 
the  peripheric  part  of  the  nervous  system  (§  1698),  we  might  easily  con- 
jecture that  sometliing  similar  occurs  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centre.  But 
at  present  experience  has  not  fully  established  the  accuracy  of  this  sup- 
position. Setting  aside  the  deceptive  appearances  sometimes  presented 
by  difierent  layers,  there  certainly  are  rare  instances  in  which  we  find 
divisions  of  single  fibres.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  these  are  not 
produced  artificially.  For  the  nervous  medulla  is  easily  protruded  in 
various  directions  by  pressure.  And  this  lateral  branching  is  rendered 
more  deceptive  by  the  &ct,  that  the  delicacy  of  the  neiuilemma  is  such  as 
to  prevent  its  being  recognized  without  artificial  assistance ; — such  as,  for 
instance,  the  application  of  acetic  acid.  At  a  fru-ther  stage  of  putrefac- 
tion, any  compression  of  the  medullary  content  in  the  act  of  preparation 
breaks  it  up  into  separate  drops  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  75),  which  are  generally 
single,  but  sometimes  appear  to  be  bifurcated. 

1923.  While  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  centre  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  periphery  by  their  delicacy,  this  is  still  more  remarkably 
the  case  with  its  ganglion-corpuscles.  The  slightest  mechanical  injury 
so  greatly  disturbs  their  natural  connection  as  to  leave  nothing  visible 
but  a  finely  granular  and  grey  or  reddish-grey  substance,  with  relics  of 
nuclei  and  nucleoli.  This  effect  is  greatly  fevoured  by  their  want  of 
firm  intervening  tissues  (§  1921). 

1924.  The  numeroxis  grey  portions  of  the  nervous  centre  exhibit  for 
greater  variety  of  form  than  the  ganglia  of  the  periphery.  We  some- 
times find  very  lai^  ganglion-corpuscles  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  76),  the  chief 
substance  of  which  (a)  has  a  pale  appearance,  and  is  here  and  there 
extremely  granular  (b).  The  nucleus  (c)  contains  a  clear  vesicle  (d). 
The  chief  substance   of  other  ganglion-corpuscles,  —  which  are  often 
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smaller, — consists  of  nothing  but  granules.  It  is  the  latter  whkli 
decide  the  colour  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  When  many  of  the  former 
ganglion-corpuscles  are  aggregated  together,  the  whole  has  a  pale  whiti^ 
grey  colour.  While  lai^er  numbers  of  the  second  variety  give  the 
mass  a  reddish-grey  aspect 

1925.  The  proportion  of  the  general  contents  to  the  nucleus  also 
varies  greatly.  The  latter  may  form  either  a  small  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  76) 
or  a  laige  fraction  of  the  whole  :  —  a  difference  which  greatly  afiects  the 
form  and  bulk  of  the  corpuscle.  Thus  while  the  ganglion-corpuscles  of 
the  spinal  coi-d  (Tab.  V.  Big.  76)  and  of  the  electric  lobe  of  the  torpedo 
({  1890)  are  lai^  enough  to  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye»  others 
require  a  magnifying  power  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  diameters. 
Finally,  we  meet  with  some  forms  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  type 
of  cell,  nucleus,  and  nucleolus ;  but  present  simple  granules,  or  mere 
aggregations  of  minute  globules.  All  of  these  solid  structures  are  united 
to  each  other  by  a  homogeneous,  c<doiu*le8s,  semifluid,  and  tenacious  sub- 
stance; which  is  in  all  probability  very  rich  in  albiunen. 

1926.  We  have  already  (§  1890)  seen  that  the  ganglion-corpuscle  of 
the  electric  lobe  of  the  torpedo  give  off  grey  or  greyish-red  processes. 
Something  similar  is  repeated  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  nerrous  centre 
in  other  vertebrata  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  76  e).  Since  the  ganglion-corpuscles 
of  the  periphery  emit  corresponding  processes, — some  of  which  are  me- 
dullary (Tab.  V.  Figs.  72,  73),  and  others  devoid  of  medulla  (Tab.  V. 
Fig.  7i,bcd  e), — it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  same  process  is 
not  frequently  repeated  in  the  nervous  centre.  Now  in  microscopic 
examinations  we  certainly  may  rarely  observe  that  a  grey  branch  of 
a  ganglion-corpuscle  (Tab.  V.  Fig.  76,/)  appears  to  undergo  a  tran- 
sition into  a  true  medullary  fibre  (^).  But  more  exact  adjustment  of 
the  focus  (§  1469  et  seq,),  or  movement  of  the  preparation,  will  generally 
show  that  this  appearance  is  deceptive;  and  that  the  medullary  fibre 
merely  lies  on  or  near  the  process  of  the  ganglion-corpuscle.  Still  what 
has  already  been  stated  of  the  ganglia  (§  1767)  will  justify  us  in  stating 
that  the  central  primitive  fibres  are  probably  intimately  connected  witii 
the  processes  of  the  ganglion-corpuscle& 

1927.  Since  every  primitive  fibre  of  the  root  of  a  spinal  or  cerebral 
nerve  is  continued  into  a  fibre  of  the  centre  (§  1921),  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  must  contain  representatives  of  all  the  origins  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves.  But  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  give  even 
an  approximative  answer  to  many  of  the  chief  questions  which  here  sug- 
gest themselves.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  the  smallest  vertebmta 
contain  so  large  a  number  of  microscopic  constituents —  these  are  again 
so  densely  and  complexly  interlaced,  and  oppose  such  extraordinazy  difiS- 
culties  to  research,  —  and  finally,  our  researches  themselves  are  always 
limited  to  such  small  portions — that  it  will  probably  be  hundreds  of 
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years  before  we  gain  any  clear  insight  into  this  important  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system. 

1928.  The  presence  of  grey  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord 
(§  1919)  at  once  contradicts  the  notion  that  this  structure  corresponds 
to  a  single  nerve  uniting  all  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  spinal  roots. 
The  ganglion-corpuscles  endow  it  with  a  higher  import,  the  physiological 
results  of  which  will  hereafter  occupy  our  attention.  But  since  con- 
scious sensations  and  the  mandates  of  the  will  alike  proceed  from  the 
brain,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  central  processes  from  the 
primitive  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  ascend  to  the  brain, — or  whether 
they  end  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  depute  all  further  communication  with 
the  brain  to  other  intervening  tissues. 

1929.  Some  observers  assert  that  the  central  fibres  of  the  spinal 
nerves  terminate  by  free  extremities  shortly  after  their  entiy  into  the 
spinal  cord.  But  this  statement  is  probably  based  upon  deceptive 
appearances.  It  is  more  likely  that  their  transition  into  ganglionic 
processes  (§  1767)  permits  the  fibres  to  terminate,  or  allows  their  num- 
ber to  decrease,  —  always  supposing  that,  in  the  latter  case,  there  are 
fewer  medullary  fibres  present  near  the  brain  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  spmal  cord  (§  1927). 

1930.  Volkmann  endeavoured  to  decide  the  question  by  comparing  the 
transverse  section  of  any  given  part  of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  sum  of 
that  of  the  roots  of  all  the  nerves  which  had  previously  entered  it  He 
argued  that,  if  representatives  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  ascend  towards  the 
brain,  we  might  expect  that  the  transverse  section  of  a  piece  of  spinal 
cord  which  lies  nearer  to  the  bndn  would  be  at  least  as  great  as  the 
united  transverse  sections  of  all  the  roots  of  nerves  which  had  hitherto 
entered  it.  But  this  conclusion  is  not  so  safe  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be.  The  roots  of  the  nerves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  areolar 
tissue,  which  is  absent  from  the  nervous  centre.  The  primitive  fibres  of 
the  latter  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  former  (§  1921).  And  the 
difference  of  their  surfaces  of  course  increases  in  a  quadratic  porportion  : 
{.«.,  a  central  fibre  which  has  half  the  diameter  of  a  peripheric  one,  has 
but  one  fourth  of  its  transverse  section.  It  is  true  that  grey  matter  is 
added  in  the  spinal  cord.  But  unless  it  equal  the  difference  just  men- 
tioned,  the  smaller  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  will  be  no  valid 
proof  that  the  central  fibres  have  previously  terminated.  While  the 
further  changes  which  might  be  introduced  by  the  processes  of  the 
ganglion-corpuscles  (§  1929)  and  by  the  divisions  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
will  obviously  prevent  any  safe  conclusion  from  being  at  present 
come  to. 

1931.  In  fishes,  the  spinal  cord  is  so  narrow  at  its  continuation  into 
the  medulla  oblongata  (to  the  right  of  m,  Fig.  365,  p.  566),  as  to  justify 
our  supposing  that  it  cannot  contain  anatomical  or  physiological  equiva- 
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lents  of  all  the  fibres  which  have  preyiouslj  entered  it  firom  without 
On  the  other  hand,  in  birds  and  mammalia,  the  difference  is  by  no 
means  so  extraordinary.  At  present,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  these  animab  are  really  similar  in  Uiis  respect,  or  whether  the 
higher  development  of  their  brain  is  associated  with  a  more  complete 
representation  of  the  spinal  fibres.  The  physiological  phenomena  which 
here  come  into  consideration  will  again  occupy  our  attention. 

1932.  The  pure  white  meduUaiy  substance  consists  solely  of  primitive 
fibres ;  which  are  densely  aggregated  together,  or  closely  interwoven  with 
each  other.  In  certain  situations,  however, — ^for  example  in  the  crura 
cerebri  of  the  human  subject — ^pigment  cells  (Tab.  IL,  figs.  29,  30)  are 
interposed  between  these  fibres,  and  produce  a  dark  colour  which  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  mass  thus  coloured  is  called  the  subttantia 
nt^n.  Most  of  the  apparently  grey  matter  exhibits  scattered  primitive 
fibres  under  the  microscope.  When  these  are  in  lai^  quantity,  the 
whole  mass  has  a  light  grey  colour.  While  the  imiform  mixture  of 
numbers  of  primitive  fibres  with  a  certain  proportion  of  highly  granular 
ganglion-corpuscles  produces  a  yellow  colour,  such  as  may  often  be  seen 
at  the  innermost  margin  of  the  grey  matter  covering  the  himian  cerebnJ 
hemispheres  {a  be  Fig.  365,  p.  566).  The  yellow  colour  of  the  electric 
lobe  of  the  torpedo  (§  1890)  depends  upon  similar  cause& 

1933.  The  quantity  of  pure  medullary  substance  in  the  brain  of  birds 
and  mammals  is  many  times  greater  than  that  contained  in  the  roots  of 
all  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves.  Hence  many  believe  that  there 
are  special  cerebral  and  spinal  fibres ;  i.e,  fibres  which  only  belong  to 
the  tissues  of  the  centre,  and  have  no  direct  connection  with  any  peri- 
pheric nerves.  But  however  probable  this  view,  the  difficulties  which 
oppose  anatomical  research  prevent  its  being  proved  in  detail,  and  thus 
rendered  really  useful  Part  of  the  medullaiy  substance  probably  begins 
by  the  peripheric  fibres  being  prolonged  in  very  circuitous  routes.  While 
another  part  of  it  perhaps  originates  in  the  medullary  processes  of  the 
ganglion-corpuscles, — ^whether  by  merely  imiting  portions  of  the  centre 
to  each  other,  or  by  connecting  them  with  peripheric  fibres. 

1934.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to  unravel  the  arrangement  of  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  fibres  in  the  higher  animals  by  dissecting  their  course 
with  the  naked  eye  in  preparations  which  have  been  steeped  in  aloohol, 
nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  creosote,  or  other  suitable  fluids.  But  it  is 
impossible  thus  to  verify  those  minute  microscopic  relations  which  could 
alone  be  decisive.  These  can  only  be  obtained  by  patiently  examining  sec- 
tion after  section  of  the  brain  with  the  microscope,  and  by  sketching  out 
general  representations  in  accordance  with  these  observations — a  process 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  unwearied 
industry  of  Stilling. 

1935.  We  have  already  i-cmarked  (§  1917)   that   the  ganglion-cor- 
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piiscles  of  the  periphery  are  capable  of  developing  certain  special  actions, 
which  are  continued  into  the  nerve-fibres.  This  distinction  between 
genen\tion  and  conduction  is  perhaps  repeated  in  the  nervous  centre. 
Here  the  grey  matter  would  form  the  special  generator  of  force ;  while 
the  primitive  fibres  of  the  centre  would  not  only  conduct  (§  1904) 
the  excitement  to  or  from  the  periphery,  but  would  probably  execute 
similar  intemuncial  functions  for  various  segments  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

1936.  Such  a  mutual  communication  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  the  nervous  centre.  We  have  seen  (§1914)  that  the 
excitement  of  a  motor  fibre  of  a  peripheric  nerve  leaves  the  neighbour- 
ing sensitive  fibre  at  rest  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  transfers  frequently  occur.  Reflex  movements — as  well  as  the 
reflex  sensations  assumed  by  some  physiologists — are  due  to  the  con- 
joined excitement  of  dissimilar  actions;  while  co-ordinate  movements 
and  sensations  are  produced  by  the  association  of  similar  actions. 

1937.  Reflex  movements  are  due  to  a  stimulus  reacting  in  a  cen- 
tripetal course  towards  the  nervous  centre,  where  it  sets  in  action  cer- 
tain motor  fibres.  Hence  what  was  originally  a  sensitive  impression  is 
followed  by  muscular  contractions.  The  laughter  and  involuntary  de- 
fensive movements  generally  caused  by  tickling,  are  fiimiliar  examples 
of  this  kind. 

1938.  Reflex  movements  imply  the  co-operation  of  the  nervous  centre ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  of  its  grey  matter.  Supposing  v  (Fig.  366)  to  be 
a  sensitive  fibre  which  ends  in  the  skin  of  a  limb,  the  central  excitement 
will  proceed  to  the  grey  matter  efghof  the  spinal  cord  abed.  Here 
it  indirectly  excites  the  corresponding  motor  fibres  n  :  either  alone,  or 
together  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  ^,  or  even  with  the  more 
remote  motor  fibres  i  ^.  The  dotted  double  lines  and  arrows  in  the 
diagram  represent  the  directions  in  which  the  excitements  are  propa- 
gated, but  not  their  several  paths. 

1939.  If  a  beheaded  frog  be  allowed  a  little  time  to  recover  its  irrita- 
bility, and  if  a  single  toe  of  one  leg — for  example,  the  right  hind  leg — 
be  pinched,  or  stimulated  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  reflex 
movements  may  occur ;— either  in  the  right  hind  leg,  or  in  both  hind 
legs,  or  even  in  all  four  extremities.  The  extent  of  this  motor  reaction 
depends  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  irritation,  and  on  the  degree  of 
sensibility  which  the  preparation  possesses.  Powerful  stimuli  give  rise  to 
more  difliise  actions.  The  sensibility  is  generally  much  weaker  imme- 
diately after  decapitation.  But  rest  subsequently  restores  it  to  such  a 
degree,  thjat  pressure  on  the  toes  gives  rise  to  vigorous  reflex  movements, 
in  which  the  beheaded  animal  leaps  violently  for  some  distance.  And  on 
placing  it  on  its  back,  and  pinching  the  skin  of  its  belly,  it  appears  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  thrust  away  bodies  in  contact  with  it.     Subse- 
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quently  this  irritability  gradually  decreases,  so  that  pressure  upon  a 
single  toe  of  the  right  hind  leg  only  gives  rise  to  reactions  in  this  and 

Fig.  366. 


r 


the  other  hind  leg  or  one  fore  leg.  During  the  last  relics  of  irrita- 
bility, contractions  only  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  stimulated  hind  leg; 
and  they  finally  become  limited  to  particular  portions  of  this  limb. 

1940.  Reflex  movements  are  easiest  brought  about  by  irritations  of 
the  skin.  For  example,  pinching  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  beheaded  frog 
forms  a  much  less  efiective  means  of  excitement.  And  on  irritating  a 
limited  portion  of  the  muscular  mass  of  the  hind  leg,  these  reactions  are 
still  more  frequently  absent 

1941.  The  impression  made  upon  the  skin  must  always  exceed  a  cer- 
tain minimum.  Hence  we  frequently  find  preparations  in  which  li^t 
pressure  and  mechanical  excitement  are  quite  inefiective,  while  a  drop 
of  acid  succeeds.  The  frequent  repetition  of  slight  impressions,  snch  as 
are  made  by  tickling  certain  parts  of  the  skin  (§  1660),  easily  gives  rise 
to  corresponding  reflex  movementa 

1942.  We  have  already  seen  (§  1533)  that  thd  impressions  of  the 
senses  have  a  certain  after-duration.  These  reflex  actions  may  last  still 
longer.  A  single  cutaneous  irritation  often  produces  a  storm  of  reactive 
movements,  which  continue  during  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Hence  the  commimication  widens  the  cycle  of  action  in  diu*atiou 
as  well  as  in  extent.     But  the  conditions  of  this  latter  result  are  more 
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limited  than  those  of  the  fir^t  It  presupposes  a  greater  mobility 
of  the  elements  of  the  spinal  cord, — a  mobility  which  is  due  either  to 
a  previous  injury,  or  to  an  abnormal  disposition.  We  have  here  a  parallel 
to  the  double  contractions  of  the  living  nerve  (§  1855),  or  to  the  tonic 
spasms  which  follow  some  kinds  of  poisoning. 

1943.  The  natural  connection  of  the  conducting  paths  with  each  other 
is  just  as  necessary  to  the  reflex  movements  as  it  is  to  the  actions  of 
the  peripheric  nerves.  Hence  division  of  the  sensitive  fibres  (r,  Fig. 
366)  renders  it  impossible  for  the  corresponding  portions  of  skin  to  in- 
duce reflex  movements.  While  section  of  the  motor  fibre  (u.  Fig.  366) 
will  obviously  destroy  not  only  the  reflex,  but  also  the  voluntary,  con- 
traction (§  1710)  of  its  corresponding  muscles. 

1944.  The  reflex  movements  of  the  beheaded  frog  (§  1939)  have 
already  taught  us  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  nervous  centre  does 
not  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  that  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  which  still 
retains  its  natural  connection.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  irrita- 
tion of  one  hind  leg  may  still  give  rise  to  reactions  in  all  four  of  the 
limbs  {§  1939).  And  touching  the  conjunctiva  of  the  severed  head  of  a 
mammal  may  cause  its  eyelids  to  close  :  —  the  action  of  the  sensitive 
fibres  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  (§  1729)  being  transferred  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  {h  m,  Fig.  365,  p.  566)  to  those  motor  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  {pq^  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  which  are  given 
off  from  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  (§  1735). 

1945.  The  nervous  centre  may  be  cut  across  in  several  places  without 
destroying  all  possibility  of  reflex  movement  It  is  only  those  structures 
which  lie  in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  place  that 
seem  much  afiected.  More  distant  organs  are  merely  severed  from  each 
other  by  the  transverse  section,  so  as  to  diminish  the  extent  to  which 
the  communication  can  occur.  Thus  supposing  p  q  (Fig.  366)  to  be  the 
sensitive,  and  a/3  the  motor  roots  of  the  fore  leg  of  a  beheaded  frog, 
while  V  w  and  u  9  are  the  same  structures  of  the  hind  foot, — transverse 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  at  Z  m  will  permit  a  stimulus  applied  to  v  to 
produce  reflex  movements  of  both  hind  legs  i»  9,  but  not  of  the  fore 
legs  a  $.  The  body  of  a  snake  or  the  tail  of  a  lizard  may  be  thus 
divided  into  a  series  of  segments;  each  of  which  (owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  nervous  distribution)  retains  its  reflex  activity. 

1946.  Incomplete  transverse  sections  which  leave  only  a  bridge  of 
grey  matter  remaining,  do  not  prevent  all  longitudinal  communica- 
tion. For  example,  if  the  spinal  cord  (Fig.  366)  be  cut  through  on 
the  right  side  U>  kx,  and  on  the  left  to  Zy,  a  stimulus  which  passes 
along  the  sensitive  fibres  q  of  the  right  fore  leg  may  excite  reflex 
movement  of  all  four  feet  through  a,  ft  u,  and  9.  So  that  the  grey 
matter  sX  xy  renders  the  interference  harmless.  On  repeating  the 
experiment  in  the  living  frog,  the  animal  may  gi-adually  recover  the  full 
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influence  of  volition  over  its  hind  legs.  While  on  the  other  hand, 
complete  transverse  section  of  its  spinal  cord  at  n  o  destroys  the  voli- 
tional influence  that  descends  from  the  brain  to  the  hind  l^s ;  and  at 
a  by  that  which  passes  to  aU  four  extremities.  Hence  the  nearer  these 
injuries  lie  to  the  brain,  the  more  extensive  is  the  effect  they  produce. 

1947.  Those  nerves  which  occupy  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  complete  transverse  section  generally  lose  all  reflex  influence : — as 
will  be  the  case,  for  example,  with  i  u  and  t  {  (Fig.  366)  when  the 
transverse  section  is  made  at  Zm.  Hence  incomplete  transverse  sections 
(§  1946)  which  lie  immediately  behind  each  other,  may  exercise  the 
same  obstacle  as  complete  ones. 

1948.  When  the  spmal  cord  abed  (Fig.  366)  of  a  beheaded  frog  is 
cut  longitudinally  thi*ough  its  middle,  2afb'</,  all  transverse  conduction 
is  rendered  impossible.  But  longitudinal  conmiunication  can  still  ob- 
tain. Hence  the  application  of  proper  stimuli  to  the  sensitive  fibres  q  of 
the  skin  of  the  right  fore  leg  still  gives  rise  to  reflex  movements  in  both 
the  right  legs  through  /3  and  9,  but  not  in  those  of  the  left  side 
through  a  and  i?.  But  the  living  animal  can  still  move  all  four  limbs 
at  wiU.  If  the  longitudinal  section  be  made  more  externally,  mu(^  will 
depend  on  the  circumstance  whether  it  still  occupies  the  grey  matter 
«/^A,  or  the  white  /  6  c^.  In  the  former  case,  a  longitudinal  comma- 
nication  may  still  occur;  while  in  the  latter,  it  is  destroyed.  Now 
many  of  the  central  fibres  of  sensation  and  motion  run  in  the  white 
substance  (fbcg.  Fig.  366)  in  greater  or  less  proximity  to  each  other. 
Hence  there  is  neither  any  direct  communication  of  excitements  by  the 
central  primitive  fibres,  nor  any  simple  parallel  of  the  paradoxical  con- 
traction (§  1845)  :  but  a  necessary  co-operation  of  that  substance  of  the 
nervoxis  centre,  which  appears  grey  to  the  naked  eye. 

1949.  The  complete  removal  of  the  spinal  cord  destroys  its  corre- 
sponding reflex  movements;  and  the  destruction  of  the  medidla  ob- 
longata and  brain,  those  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  peripheric 
primitive  fibres  of  the  nerves  therefore  behave  just  like  those  central 
fibres  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  grey  substance.  Hence  the  com- 
munication can  not  depend  on  the  different  degrees  of  delicacy  possessed 
by  the  structures  which  ensheath  these  two  kinds  of  conductive  tissues 
(§  1921). 

1950.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  reflex  actions  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  But  similar  phenomena  may  also  be  exhibited  bj 
the  intestines.  On  pinching  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  a 
beheaded  firog,  its  limbs  often  move  vigorously.  And  even  when  a  frog 
has  been  so  fiu:  narcotized  with  ether  that  the  application  of  pressore 
to  the  toes  excites  no  reflex  phenomena  m  its  trunk  or  limbs,  parti- 
cular portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  still  be  made  to  contract  by 
such  interference :  or  the  heart  may  recommence  beating.     Thus   the 
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ganglia  noither  check  the  advance  of  sensational  stimuli  towards  the 
centre,  nor  the  propagation  of  motor  ones  from  it  Changes  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  peripheric  extremities  of  the  sympathetic  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  cerebro-spinal  nerves  which  obey  the  mandates  of  the  will : 
and,  conversely,  stimuli  that  impinge  upon  the  tactile  skin  may  be 
transferred  through  the  spinal  cord  to  the  intestines  which  are  governed 
by  the  sympathetic.  But  since,  in  both  these  respects,  the  ganglionic 
nerves  furnish  negative  results  more  frequently  than  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  here,  as  in  the  sensations  of 
pain,  certain  special  conditions  are  present. 

1951.  In  the  heart  there  is  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  appearance, 
which  is  sometimes  repeated  under  other  circumstances.  The  closure 
(§  1241)  of  a  galvanic  circuit  sometimes  disturbs  the  rest  of  the  excised 
heart,  and  gives  rise  to  a  complete  pulsation  of  its  auricles  (a  6, 
Fig.  98,  p.  185)  and  ventricle  {cde,  Fig.  99).  On  repeating  the  ex- 
periment several  times,  the  heart  often  continues  to  beat  spontaneously. 
But  the  same  galvanic  current  then  fr^uently  has  no  effect  in  accele- 
rating the  pulsations  already  present.  This  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  active  heart  is  also  sometimes  seen  in  etherized  frog&.  The  same 
pressure  on  the  toes  which  aroused  the  quiescent  hearty  oftien  loses  all 
action  after  the  restored  pulsation  has  lasted  for  some  time. 

1952.  Since  the  grey  matter  of  the  nervous  centre  forms  a  link 
which  is  essential  to  the  phenomena  of  transfer  (§  1948),  the  ques- 
tion suggests  itself  whether  that  of  the  periphery  —  or  the  ganglion- 
corpuscles  —  may  not  independently  permit  of  similar  effects.  But  the 
facts  hitherto  known  do  not  establish  the  possession  of  such  a  capacity 
by  the  ganglia.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  or  odso- 
phagus  of  a  mammal  is  tickled  with  a  feather,  reflex  movements  of 
deglutition  or  vomiting  are  produced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  aft;er 
removal  of  the  medulla  oblongata  these  results  no  longer  obtain; 
although  the  commencement  of  the  peripheric  course  of  the  vagus 
nerve  (§  1744)  has  a  large  ganglion,  which  contains  the  corresponding 
motor  fibres.  The  separated  loops  of  the  intestine  of  a  recently  killed 
rabbit  (Fig.  76,  p.  134)  are  thrown  into  more  vigorous  and  extensive 
undulatory  movements  {da,  Fig.  76)  when  left  in  their  natural  attach- 
ment, or  when  cut  out  with  their  mesentery  (At),  than  when  this  is 
completely  removed.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  reflex  or 
associated  movements  are  produced  by  the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic.  But  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  that  the  absence 
of  those  parts  which  contain  the  ganglia  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  extensive  and  repeated  imdulatory  movementa.  So  that  they 
would  seem  only  to  &vour  and  assist  the  result. 

1953.  Since  it  is  not  every  cutaneous  irritation  that  is  followed  by  a 
reflex  movement,  the  transfer  requires  the  support  of  certain  collateral 
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conditions.  On  comparing  an  uninjured  with  a  bdieaded  animal  in  this 
respect,  we  find  that  the  latter  a£fords  fiur  more  marked  reflex  phe- 
nomena as  soon  as  its  first  period  of  exhaustion  is  past  (§  1874).  The 
influence  of  cerebral  action  may  firequently  be  seen  in  our  own  persons. 
The  laughing  and  reactive  movements  which  tickling  would  otherwise 
produce,  may  be  suppressed  by  the  will— either  for  a  time,  or  altogether. 
Several  of  the  reflex  phenomena  which  will  shortiy  be  mentioned — such 
as  sneering  or  deglutition — are  partially  under  our  own  controL  OtherSy 
however,  are  quite  involimtary. 

1954.  Many  of  our  corporeal  acts  are  based  upon  a  mechanism  of 
reflex  and  corresponding  movement.  Such  are  the  closure  of  the  eyelids 
when  a  particle  of  dust  has  fidlen  into  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva 
(§890);  the  alteration  of  the  pupillary  aperture  in  light  or  darkness 
(§  1496);  the  sneering  which  succeeds  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose ;  the  involimtary  movements  of 
deglutition  in  the  pharynx  and  oaeophagus  (§381);  the  cough  which 
follows  irritation  of  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  larynx  or  trachea;  the 
efiect  of  tickling ;  the  scream  which  is  sometimes  uttered  on  the  unex- 
pected puncture  of  the  skin  by  a  needle — ^with  many  similar  phenomena. 
These  examples  show  that  every  portion  of  the  skin  conditionates  a 
more  or  less  determinate  variety  of  reflex  movement  We  meet  with  a 
certain  co-ordination,  which  is  eflected  by  the  exciting  sensitive  fibres 
and  their  central  organs. 

1955.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  more  careful  examination  of 
those  reflex  movements  which  occur  in  the  beheaded  animal  Those 
motor  nerves  of  the  centre  which  lie  near  the  entrance  of  the  exciting 
sensitive  fibres  are  the  first  to  be  thrown  into  action.  Hence  the 
reflex  movement  predominates  in  that  limb  the  skin  of  which  is  irri- 
tated (§  1940).  On  irritating  the  anterior  part  of  the  skin  of  the  beUy 
in  the  decapitated  frog,  its  fore  legs  are  moved  forwards.  But  on 
shifting  our  attack  towards  the  middle  of  the  belly,  they  move  back- 
wards. In  like  manner,  on  irritating  the  posterior  half  of  this  suriace, 
the  hind  legs  are  pushed  forwards.  While,  on  compressing  one  of  the 
toes  of  the  hind  leg,  these  limbs  are  extended,  so  that  the  animal 
frequentiy  springs  forwards.  The  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  hind 
legs  may  produce  reflex  movements  of  the  fore  feet,  and  vice  verdA. 
Hence  the  communication  in  the  spinal  cord  may  be  either  from  before 
backwards,  or  from  behind  forwards.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  irritate  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  only  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eye- 
lids (p  9,  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  which  contracts;  and  not  the  other  muscles 
of  the  &ce,  which  are  also  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  (§  1735).  In 
like  manner,  tickling  the  soft  palate  acts  on  the  commencement  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  not  on  the  heart  or  the  lungs,  which 
equally  depend  on  the  vagus  (§  1749)  nerve  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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In  one  word,  the  apparatus  of  the  nervous  centre  possesses  certain 
keys,  which  are  played  upon  as  soon  as  an  impulse  is  furnished  by 
stimulation  of  the  corresponding  sensitive  fibres.  This  oflen  gives  an 
appearance  of  adaptation  to  the  reflex  actions  seen  in  the  beheaded 
animal  But  a  more  careM  examination  teaches  us  that  there  is  here 
neither  volition,  nor  purpose,  but  a  definite  organic  action. 

1956.  The  ducts  (§  867)  and  receptacles  (§  923)  of  the  glands,  which 
are  provided  with  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  frequently  offer  a  reflex 
movement  like  that  of  the  intestines.  Friction  of  the  glans  penis 
{g'f  Fig.  154,  p.  285)  leads  to  a  reflex  action  of  the  seminal  ducts  {q  w. 
Fig.  154)  and  the  seminal  vesicles  (n  a?)  ;  so  as  to  be  followed  by  emis- 
sion. The  copious  flow  of  tears  which  succeeds  irritation  of  the  conjuno- 
tiva  {d,  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  is  an  act  of  reflex  *  secretion.  To  the  same 
category  also  belongs  that  increased  efiusion  of  saliva  which  follows 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  soft  palate. 

1957.  The  question — whether  certain  corresponding  segments  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  do  not  co-operate  in  all  reflex  secretory  acts  of  this 
kind  —  cannot  at  present  be  answered  with  certainty.  It  is  true  that 
the  flow  of  tears  ceases  on  the  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
so  that  the  transfer  would  seem  not  to  be  efiected  by  either  the  Gas- 
serian  («,  Fig.  322,  p.  484)  or  the  optic  ganglion  (§  1726).  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  ii^nry  of  the  medulla  oblongata  more  or  less 
destroys  one  essential  condition  of  secretion ;  namely,  circulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  observation  that  this  copious  flow  of  tears  appears 
not  to  occur  after  section  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  between  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  and  the  brain,  points  very  expressively  to  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  centre.  It  is  true  that  a  person  suffering  fix>m  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  who  has  paraljsis  of  both  legs,  and  not  the  least  trace  of 
sensibility  during  sexual  intercourse,  may  still  have  seminal  emissions. 
But  here  it  is  possible  that  the  organic  degeneration  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  destroy  conduction  to  the  brain,  without  affecting  the  transfer  to 
the  corresponding  motor  fibres. 

1958.  We  have  seen  (§  1707)  that  the  vital  actions  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  take  a  one-sided  and  centripetal  or  centrifugal  course,  while  the 
electrotonic  state  (§  1836),  as  well  as  the  negative  deviation  of  current 
(§  1846),  passes  in  both  directions.  This  has  already  led  us  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  latter  is  a  mere  collateral  phenomenon,  which  accom- 
panies, but  does  not  constitute,  the  living  function  of  the  nerves.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  transfer  at  the  nervous  centre  confirm  this 
conclusion. 

1959.  When  we  irritate  a  sensitive  fibre  (v.  Fig.  366,  p.  572),  the 

*  But  this  effoaion  sometunes  follows  lo  inttantaneously,  as  to  justify  the  conjecture  that 
it  begins  by  a  reflex  muscular  contraction,  to  which  the  slower  secreting  process  is  only  sub- 
sequently added.— EorroR. 
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excitement  takes  a  centripetal  course.  The  change  which  causes  the 
reflex  movement  then  runs  centrifugally  in  d,  so  as  not  to  contradict  the 
law  of  a  vital  one-sided  propagation.  But  when  we  attack  the  motor 
fibre  {fi,  Fig.  366)  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  no  reflex  sensation  or 
pain  (§  1720)  is  produced.  Yet  since  the  n^ative  deviation  of  cuirent 
obtains  equally  in  its  more  central  segment,  could  this  alone  determine 
a  transfer,  it  might  occur.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  suppodtioa 
that  the  final  result  depends  on  a  one-sided,  centrifugal,  and  vital  pro- 
pagation, at  once  explains  the  insensibility  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
nerves. 

1960.  Many  have  supposed  that,  imder  certain  unusual  drcumstauces, 
reflex  sensations  may  occur.  But  all  the  &ct8  thus  explained  are  open 
to  other  interpretations.  The  painful  sensations  which  follow  violent 
muscular  movements  are  possibly  due  to  changes  in  the  peripheric  tissues 
and  their  nerves.  It  is  probable  that  the  pains  which  accompuiy  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus  also  proceed  from  the  terminations  of  its  nerves. 
And  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  phenomenon  might  be  otherwise 
explained.  The  grey  matter  which  is  connected  with  the  central  motor 
fibres,  and  which  evokes  their  action,  is  perhaps  itself  agitated  so  stron^j, 
as  to  cause  a  transfer  to  the  neighbouring  representatives  of  the  sensitive 
fibres.  It  is  probable  that  we  might  thus  explain  the  &ct,  that  morbid 
muscular  contractions  sometimes  cause  such  violent  pain,  as  to  persuade 
a  thoughtless  surgeon  to  amputate  (or  otherwise  uselessly  mutilate)  a 
limb. 

1961.  Co-ordinate  movements  are  due  to  the  habit  that  certain  mus- 
cles  have  of  acting  simultaneously,  whenever  any  one  of  them  gives 
the  first  impulse.  Here  we  have  an  alternate  play,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented by  y  $  I  ^,  (Fig.  366,  p.  572).  These  phenomena  are  safiiciently 
explained  by  the  statements  in  §  1960. 

1962.  Like  the  reflex  contractions  (§  1954),  the  co-ordinate  move- 
ments materially  assist  many  vital  acts.  Among  the  movements 
which  are  necessarily  associated  we  may  enumerate  the  simultaneous 
a(]yufltment  of  both  eyes  (§  1443),  the  regular  and  successive  move- 
ments of  deglutition  (§  381),  the  normal  act  of  respiration  (§  739),  the 
different  exceptional  varieties  of  this  movement  (§  755),  the  abdominal 
pressure  (§  393),  and  many  other  phenomena.  Here  again  certain  keys 
in  the  nervous  centre  are  played  upon  in  a  prescribed  nuumer  (§  1955). 
The  will  has  either  no  action  at  all,  or  exerts  only  a  limitary  and  quan- 
titative influence. 

1963.  All  the  instinctive  movements  belong  to  the  class  of  pheno- 
mena now  under  consideration.  Many  of  them — such  as  deglutition  or 
respiration — are  executed  by  the  new-bom  infant  (§  742);  while  oihen 
— such  as  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  during  the  various  movements 
of  progression  (§  1320)  —  are  only  learnt  graduaUy.     Others  —  such  as, 
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for  example,  the  simultaneous  movement  of  some  groups  of  the  fiu)ial 
or  digital  muscles — are  imperfections,  which  can  only  be  gradually  over^ 
come  by  effort  Here  the  neighbouring  and  corresponding  parts  of  the 
nervous  centre  influence  each  other  so  easily,  that  nothing  but  practice 
ever  enables  us  to  govern  them  singly. 

1964.  Consensuous  impressions  are  caused  by  the  simultaneous  ex^ 
citement  of  different  sensitive  fibres,  (such  as  are  represented  by  pqr 
and  «,  Fig.  366,  p.  572).  In  many  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  transfer 
occurs  at  the  peripheric  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  irradiation  of 
the  retina  (§  1531)  is  an  example  of  this  kind.  But  in  most  other 
instances  the  communication  only  occurs  at  the  nervous  centre.  The 
general  thrill  which  follows  the  scratching  or  brushing  a  small  portion 
of  the  skin  belongs  to  this  class  of  phenomena,  and  may  be  explained 
by  the  theory  mentioned  in  §  1960. 

1965.  Many  of  the  morbid  consensuous  impressions  occur  in  those 
fibres,  the  central  segments  of  which  run  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
representatives  of  the  exciting  nerves  (§  1939).  Hence  pinching  the 
bulbous  nerve  of  the  stump  of  an  amputated  thigh  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  sensations  of  pain  in  the  skin  of  the  remainder  of  the  limb,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  abdominal  walls.  In  other  cases,  overloading  the 
stomach  produces  violent  pain  in  the  foot,  which  disappears  on  the 
artificial  production  of  vomiting. 

1966.  Since  the  local  accuracy  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are 
in  themselves  some  of  the  highest  perfections  of  the  animal  body,  every 
transfer  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  disturbance— such  as  can  only  be 
excused  or  required  by  collateral  considerations.  This  is  especiaUy  true 
of  those  organic  arrangements  which  give  rise  to  many  reflex  (§  1937) 
and  co-ordinate  (§  1961)  movements.  Most  of  the  instinctive  movements 
correspond  to  physical  laws,  which  cannot  be  completely  fitthomed  by 
the  most  toilsome  research.  The  explanations  already  given  of  the 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  eye  (§  1443),  and  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium  (§  1320),  may  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
seems  as  if  Nature  had  determined  to  prevent  all  chance  of  error,  and 
had  therefore  constructed  an  instrument  capable  of  playing  upon  itself. 
A  similar  arrangement  is  obviously  implied  in  these  involimtary  serial 
contractions  which — like  deglutition  (§  381)  and  parturition,— can  only 
be  executed  by  a  succession  of  determinate  acts. 

1967.  The  influence  of  practice  on  our  movements  of  progression 
plainly  shows  how  gradually  we  learn  the  use  of  the  nervous  instrument 
with  which  nature  has  equipped  us.  The  same  statement  also  applies  to 
many  other  voluntary  movements : — such  as  the  combination  of  various 
sounds  (§  1425)  in  speaking,  or  of  various  fingei-s  in  playing  music,  toge- 
ther with  many  similar  acts  which  the  practised  performer  executes  at 
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once,  and  without  bestowing  any  ccHisideration  on  their  detaila     AU  of 
these  actions  end  by  becoming  essentially  instinctive. 

1968.  The  continual  afflux  of  scarlet  blood  is  a  condition  very  im- 
portant to  the  normal  molecular  constitution  of  the  nervous  centra. 
This  proposition  especially  holds  good  with  mammals  and  birds  : — but  is 
less  strictly  applicable  to  reptiles  and  fishe%  in  whom  the  interchange  of 
gases  is  leas  active  (§  840),  and  irritability  more  independent  (f  1261) 
When  the  blood  carried  to  the  brain  of  a  man  becomes  deficient  in 
quantity,  or  dark  in  quality,  its  alteration  is  soon  followed  by  dec^tire 
sensations,  head-ache,  &inting,  unconsciousness,  suffocation,  oonvul8i(HS, 
and  finally  death.  Hence  the  brain  of  a  beheaded  person  soon  dies. 
Persons  who  are  hanged,  or  who  are  suffocated  in  carbonic  acid,  or  in  an 
irrespirable  gas  that  is  not  directly  noxious,  perish  in  a  similar  mani^r. 

1969.  Many  poisons  greatly  change  the  disposition  of  the  whok 
nervous  centre,  or  of  certain  of  its  parts.  When  pure  strychnine  or  one 
of  its  salts  IB  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  into  a  wound,  the  animal 
fiUls  into  the  most  violent  convulsions  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  poison  has  been  absorbed,  and  transmitted  with  the  blood  to  the 
nervous  centre.  The  slightest  mechanical  disturbance  of  a  frog  whidi 
has  been  thus  treated  at  once  excites  a  vigorous  tetanic  state  of  vaiy- 
ing  duration.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  seen  in  many  other  kinds  of 
poisoning.  Frogs  who  have  been  dosed  with  opium,  or  vbo  have 
had  a  solution  of  belladonna,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  sulphuric  ether  in- 
jected into  the  rectum,  sometimes  exhibit  general  tetanic  convulsions  on 
the  local  application  of  external  stimuli.  But  that  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  which  succeeds  the  use  of  ether,  appears  not  to 
reach  the  great  intensity  produced  in  poisoning  by  stiychnine. 

1970.  The  poison  need  not  necessarily  reach  the  spinal  cord  through 
the  blood.  If  we  behead  a  frog,  excise  its  heart,  lay  bare  its  spinal  oHd, 
and  moisten  this  with  a  solution  of  stiychnine,  we  may  often  obtain  com- 
plete tetanic  convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot 

1971.  After  removing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  we  may  moisten  the 
peripheric  nerves  with  a  solution  of  strychnine  (even  while  the  heart 
continues  to  beat),  without  producing  this  change  of  disposition  (§  1969). 
Hence  this  poison  only  acts  through  the  nervous  centre,  and  chiefly 
through  its  grey  matter.  Of  course  the  solution  of  stiychnine  most 
not  contain  any  other  substance  capable  of  altering  the  contents  of  the 
nerves.  Tincture  of  opium  and  ether  check  the  action  of  those  parts  of 
the  peripheric  nerves  which  they  thoroughly  penetrate.  But  no  genenJ 
tetanic  convulsions  follow. 

1972.  One  or  two  sixtieths  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  suffice  to  throv 
a  mammal  into  violent  tetanic  convulsions.  And  since  only  a  fraction 
of  this  quantity  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  change  of  disposition  must  depend  upon  extremely  minute 
quantities  of  the  noxious  agent  The  alteration  thus  brought  about  may 
in  course  of  time  disappear.  A  rabbit  may  be  thrown  into  powerful 
tetanic  convulsions  by  a  little  strychnine,  and  yet  be  quite  well  on  the 
following  day.  The  same  recovery  may  be  seen  in  frogs  after  enemata  of 
weak  solutions  of  belladonna  or  opium,  or  ether. 

1973.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  action  of  ether  and  chlo- 
roform; on  account  of  the  insensibility  which  they  produce  allowing 
the  infliction  of  violent  injuries  without  pain.  Opium  had  previously 
been  administered  to  persons  who  were  about  to  undei^  operations; 
and  laudanum  had  been  injected  into  the  blood  of  animals  before  painful 
experiments.  But  the  use  of  this  drug  is  &r  too  unsafe  and  trouble- 
some to  be  compared  with  that  of  ether  as  recommended  by  Jackson, 
or  with  that  of  chloroform,  which  has  been  substituted  for  ether  in 
accordance  with  the  proposal  of  Simpson. 

1974.  The  usual  ether  apparatus  consists  of  a  receiver,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  lie  sponges  moistened  with  the  drug.  The  walls  of  their  nume- 
rous cavities  furnish  a  lai*ge  evaporating  sur&ce.  Hence  the  atmospheric 
air  which  fills  the  remaining  space  of  the  vessel,  and  is  frequently 
changed  during  respiration,  is  easily  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  ether. 
Proper  connecting  tubes  aUow  the  access  of  air.  The  person  breathes 
through  a  mouth-piece  with  opposite  valves,  which  cause  the  air  laden 
with  vapour  of  ether  to  enter  the  lungs,  while  the  gases  subsequently 
expired  pass  off  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  action  of  chlo- 
roform is  so  energetic  that  we  have  but  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  this  fluid 
on  a  handkerchief  and  hold  it  under  the  nose,  to  produce  stupe&ction 
in  a  very  short  time. 

1975.  A  person  b^inning  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  ether  is  often  at- 
tacked by  irritative  cough.  To  this  frequently  succeeds  a  slight  and 
pleasant  intoxication,  which  is  connected  with  an  increased  impressibility 
of  the  senses,  or  with  deceptive  sensations,  and  great  mental  hilarity. 
This  is  sometimes  followed  by  delirium  or  raging  frenzy.  Ultimately 
sensation  —  or,  at  any  rate,  the  perception  of  sensuous  impressions  —  is 
altogether  lost  The  capacity  of  hearing  appears  to  be  retained  longer 
than  the  other  senses.  The  person  no  longer  feels  the  most  violent 
pain,  or  at  least  becomes  incapable  of  perceiving  it  with  the  clearness 
and  emphasis  of  reflection  and  memory  which  are  present  in  persons 
not  thus  intoxicated.  Hence  an  entire  limb  may  be  removed  without 
the  patient  being  awakened  from  his  sleep  and  dreama  The  act  of 
dividing  the  skin  and  the  large  nerves  —  which  forms  the  most  painful 
part  of  an  operation  —  leads  to  none  but  very  inconsiderable  movements, 
and  slight  or  transient  expressions  of  pain.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  patient,  who  is  wandering  in  his  thoughts,  sees  the  operation  com- 
menced without  evincing  the  least  excitement.     Many,  however,  scream 
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out  But  when  subsequently  awakened,  they  no  longer  remember  the 
past  pain.  The  tactile  sensibility  of  the  skin  often  gives  rise  to  a  pecu- 
liar phenomenon.  There  is  a  period  of  stupefiustion  by  ether,  in  whidi 
the  patient  feels  a  puncture  with  a  needle,  and  recognizes  a  stick  presBed 
upon  the  skin  as  a  blunt  and  broad  body  (§  1651),  but  yet  undeigoei 
cutaneous  incisions  without  offering  any  resistance. 

1976.  At  a  further  stage  of  the  action  of  ether,  the  &ce  becomes 
pala  The  objective  actions  (§  1433)  of  the  senses  altogether  disappear. 
The  muscles  become  extremely  relaxed.  They  lose  their  elasticity,  and 
retract  less  when  cut  through  (§  1272).  The  patient  is  plunged  into* 
deep  sleep,  which  is  accompanied  by  snoring  or  stertorous  breathii^. 
The  external  resemblance  to  a  dying  person  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent.  If  pure  air  be  now  allowed  to  enter  the  lungs^  the  patient 
soon  recovers  completely.  At  most,  he  suffers  some  time  from  swimming 
of  the  head,  and  an  ethereal  odour  of  the  breath  and  eructations;  or 
occasionally  from  nausea,  melancholy,  and  prostration.  He  now  recollects 
his  dreams  during  the  ethereal  intoxication ;  and  indicates  what  be 
underwent  during  the  narcotized  state  in  accordance,  with  the  delusions 
which  then  exclusively  occupied  his  mind.  Finally,  it  sometimes  bap- 
pens  that,  immediately  on  waking,  the  patient  continues  the  discourse  in 
which  he  was  interrupted  by  the  stupefying  effect  of  the  ether. 

1977.  The  effect  of  chloroform  resembles  that  of  sulphuric  ether; 
but  is  much  more  powerful  and  rapid.  Many  persons  on  whom  ether 
has  little  or  no  effect  are  soon  stupefied  by  chloroform.  The  latter  ako 
more  frequently  gives  rise  to  attacks  of  violent  excitement,  and  the  in- 
voluntary evacuation  of  the  urine  or  froces,  followed  by  deep  deep  at- 
tended with  snoring  or  stertorous  breathing.  The  administration  of  dilo- 
roform  is,  on  the  whole,  moi'e  dangerous  than  that  of  ether.  The  latt» 
only  kills  when  it  is  inhaled  for  too  long  a  time  without  interruption.  On 
suspending  the  experiment,  the  abnormal  phenomena  at  once  diminisb ; 
and  the  dangerous  symptoms  almost  always  disappear  after  a  short 
period  of  rest.  But  the  action  of  chloroform  frequently  goes  on  subse- 
quently. The  stupe&ction  which  it  produces  lasts  for  a  long  time ;  and 
may  even  be  considerably  increased  after  the  re-admission  of  pure  air 
into  the  limgs.  Hence  its  effects  are  not  quite  so  manageable  as  those  of 
ether. 

1978.  Mammals  and  birds  can  only  recover  provided  that  their  requ- 
ration,  however  enfeebled,  continues  during  the  period  of  stupe&ctian. 
But  this  condition  does  not  apply  to  frogs.  These  animals  often  exhibit 
no  trace  of  respiratory  movement  diuring  a  long  period  of  time ;  and 
yet  recover  their  previous  activity,  if  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  has  not 
ceased. 

1979.  The  immediate  appearance  of  mental  disturbance,  which  is 
quickly  followed  by  insensibility  (§  1975),  shows  that  the  brain  is  soon 
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attacked  by  the  ethereal  vapour.  The  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  next 
affected.  At  a  later  period,  those  muscles  which  it  supplies  can  no  longer 
be  excited  to  action  from  the  cord  or  from  their  nerves, — whether  by  a 
mechanical  stimulus,  or  by  the  electro-magnetic  machine  (§  248).  The 
medidla  oblongata  is  afterwards  paralyzed  But  its  various  actions  do 
not  all  disappear  at  the  same  time.  For  the  respiratory  movements 
which  it  induces  continue  to  occur,  even  after  irritation  of  the  nerves 
no  longer  causes  contractions  in  those  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  that 
depend  upon  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  injury  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  itself  does  not  produce  any  pain.  In  mammals^  the 
irritability  of  the  posterior  sensitive  roots  seems  to  disappear  before  that 
of  the  anterior  motor  ones. 

1980.  Those  segments  which  are  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  action  of 
the  ether,  appear  to  be  the  first  to  recover  from  it  The  reflex  move- 
ments of  the  eyelids  (§  1944)  are  restored  before  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  hce;  while  the  latter  generally  contract  in  obedience  to  a  cutaneous 
stimulus  before  the  limb&  The  fore  legs  generally  precede  the  hind 
ones  in  this  respect 

1981.  The  viscera  of  the  chest  and  beUy  only  succumb  after  the  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  toes  of  the  narcotized  frog  may  often 
be  pinched  without  any  appearance  of  reflex  movements  (§  1950); 
while  Bimilar  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  more  successful.  The  heart 
always  continues  to  beat  after  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  ceased  to 
give  any  answer  whatever  to  irritation  of  their  nerves. 

1982.  From  these  &cts  some  have  deduced  the  independency  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  (§  1781).  But  there  are  two  phenomena  which 
decidedly  contradict  this  view.     The  longer  duration  of  irritability  in 

^         the  stomach  and  heart  is  due  to  these  structures  being  xihiefly  or 
wholly  governed  by  the  vagus  nerve  (§  1752);  and  hence  by  the  medulla 
^         oblongata,  which  is  the  last  part  to  be  paralyzed  (§  1979).     Besides 
this,  the  posterior  lymphatic  hearts  (A  t,  Fig.  349,  p.  531)  continue  to 
^        beat  tranquilly^  when  reflex  movements  can  no  longer  be  induced  by 
cutaneous  irritation  of  the  toes.     Their  action  may  be  destroyed  by 
electrical  stimulation  of  (§  1793)  the  spinal  cord,  the  free  miisdes  of  the 
f         body  remaining  perfectly  quiescent      But  since  these  structures  are 
governed  by  non-ganglionic  spinal  nerves  (§  1793),  the  greater  remstance 
of  the  stomach  and  heart  cannot  be  due  to  the  ganglionic  character  of 
*        their  nerves,  or  to  the  special  nature  of  the  sympathetic. 
c-  1983.    The  continuance  of  the  cardiac  pulsation  explains  why  the 

fe        blood  traverses  the  capillaries  of  the  frog's  web  (§  651)  —  sometimes 
:         with  an  undiminished  velocity  —  even  when   no  trace  of  respiratory 
C        movement  is  perceptible.     Any  serious  disturbance  of  the  gaseous  in- 
terchange in  higher  animals  renders  their  arterial  blood  of  a  dark  red 
colour  (§  826).     The  slow  occurrence  of  an  intense  degree  of  narcotism 
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is  attended  by  a  oonmderaUe  decrease  of  the  animal  heat,  both  in  the 
rectom  of  the  mammal  and  the  doaca  of  the  bird.  But  this  colhtpril 
effect  may  be  suspended  by  the  n^id  sppeacnaioe  of  pheoomeDa  cndtn- 
gering  life,  or  by  death  itselL 

1 984.  The  action  of  the  vapour  of  ether  does  not  require  the  aid  of  tbe 
nervous  centre  (§  1971)  or  the  peripheric  nerves.  On  placing  a  pvq«tnd 
frog  (Fig.  206,  p.  368)  in  a  space  of  air  saturated  with  this  Tapour,  its 
susceptibility  gradually  decreases.  And  the  excised  heart  (^  a  frog 
(§  598)  after  some  time  ceases  to  beat  The  cilia  of  a  separated  mem- 
In-ane  (§  1195)  are  also  sooner  or  later  arrested.  The  seminal  oorposda 
(§  1215)  would  probably  o£for  similar  results.  In  fiftvourable  iTwrtanffs. 
all  of  these — ^prepared  frogs,  hearts,  and  cilia — ^recover  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  may  thus  be  repeatedly  narcotized  by  the  vapour.  ISmilar 
phenomena  are  exhibited  by  chloroform.  And  when  this  is  poured  into 
a  wound,  the  latter  loses  its  sensibility  to  pain  before  the  aooess  of  tbe 
general  effects. 

1985.  These  fricts  indicate  that  the  vapours  of  ether  and  ciilorofonii 
cause  important  changes  in  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  tissues 
of  the  nervous  centre,  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  periphery  (the  muscokr 
fibres?),  the  cilia,  and  probably  the  seminal  corpuscles.  Here  again 
we  have  an  action  produced  by  extremely  minute  quantities,  such  as 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  (§  1972)  in  the  case  of  oUior 
poisons.  The  recovery  which  afterwards  takes  place  is  probaUy  due  to 
an  evaporation  of  the  ether  and  chloroform;  and  shows  that  Uiese  dmgv 
cannot  induce  any  collateral  decompositions  capable  of  preventing  a 
return  to  the  normal  admixture  of  the  parta 

1986.  We  have  already  (§  1854)  seen  that  the  dianges  caused  by 
strychnine  or  ether  in  the  living  animal  only  diminish  the  susceptibility 
of  the  nerves,  without  essentially  altering  their  disposition  or  tone.  Hie 
same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  the  etherized  prepared  fixtg.  Hie 
only  effect  of  ether  is,  that  it  finally  deprives  the  nervous  medulla  of  its 
capacity  for  the  contactive  propagation  of  excitement  from  molecule  to 
molecule.  But  it  neither  rotates  the  atoms,  nor  alters  their  phenomena 
of  polarization  ({ 1833) — as  would,  for  example,  be  the  case,  if  a  prepared 
frog  which  formerly  presented  one-sided  homogeneous  contractions 
(§  1862)  ofiered  heterogeneous  ones  after  moderate  narcotisuL  In  rare 
instances^  however,  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  certainly  does  efieot  such 
an  important  revolution  in  the  molecular  state. 

1987.  A  peculiar  serous  secretion — ^the  cerebro-spinal  fluid — fills  the 
cerebral  cavities,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (k,  Fig.  365,  p.  567),  and  the 
spaces  which  intervene  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia-mater  ($  1719). 
A  morbid  increase  of  this  fluid  gives  rise  to  dropsy  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

1088.  When  the  denuded  dura  mater  of  a  rabbit  is  punctured  between 
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the  skull  and  the  first  oenrical  vertebra^  a  certain  quantity  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  streams  out  in  a  more  or  less  curved  jet.  The  animal  then 
becomes  incapable  of  maintaining  its  equilibrium  as  before.  It  often 
staggers  as  if  intoxicated,  is  very  liable  to  fall  in  rapid  running,  and 
moves  its  legs  more  uncertainly  than  usual  Magendie  refers  these 
phenomena  to  the  absence  of  oerebro-spinal  fluid — the  resulting  change  of 
pressure  and  friction  giving  rise  to  important  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
centre,  such  as  materially  damage  the  precision  of  its  action.  But 
since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  may  sometimes 
be  laid  bare  without  the  production  of  these  results,  it  follows  that,  at 
the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  vertebral  column,  certain  important 
collateral  causes  are  present.  Longet  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  is  chiefly  due  to  that  separation  of  the  cervical 
muscles  which  necessarily  precedes  exposure  of  the  dura  mater  here. 
According  to  him,  the  crura  cerebelli  (near  m,  Fig.  365,  p.  567)  aie, 
under  these  circumstances,  disproportionately  injured,  and  react  upon 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  nervous  centre. 

1989.  The  skull  of  the  adult  forms  a  hard  capsule,  the  walls  of 
which  are  almost  everywhere  unyielding.  It  is  completely  filled  by  the 
cerebral  meninges  or  membranes,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  brain,  the 
vessels,  and  the  nerves.  Something  similar  is  the  case  with  the  vertebral 
column.  But  here  the  limitary  walls  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  soft 
tissues,  which  by  extending  outwards,  permit  some  increase  of  the  abso- 
lute internal  space. 

1990.  The  compressive  elasticity  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies  ({  69)  is  so 
inconsiderable,  that  we  may  at  once  dismiss  it  from  our  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  ordinary  changes  of  pressure  to  which  the  nervous 
centre  is  exposed.  The  entry  of  more  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  skull 
and  brain  can  only  occur  by  way  of  dispossession  or  replacement : — ^by 
its  causing  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  flow  off  towards  the  more  yielding 
spinal  canal,  or  blood  to  pass  out  into  the  numerous  sinuses  around  this 
part,  and  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.  But  when  the  slight  increase  of 
space  permitted  by  the  various  intervertebral  tuBsues  has  once  been 
claimed,  the  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull  can  receive  no  further 
addition  except  by  being  substituted  for  lymph,  or  for  the  bulk  which 
the  nervous  substance  has  itself  lost  from  some  morbid  cause.  Hence 
there  is  a  limit  to  congestion  of  the  brain  (§  1046)  —  a  limit  which 
depends  upon  physical  circumstances,  and  which,  except  under  extraor- 
dinary collateral  circumstances,  is  soon  reached.  The  abnormal  increase 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  various  dropsies  of  the  nervous  centre 
(f  ^77),  is  met  by  the  same  obstacles.  Finally,  these  explain  why,  in 
beheaded  persons,  the  cavity  of  the  skull  loses  less  blood  than  the  exter- 
nal soft  tissues  of  the  head. 

1991.  The  phenomena  just    mentioned    obviously   imply   that  the 
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hard  skull  forms  au   unyielding  case  around  the  whole  space  which 
encloses  the  brain.     But  in  very  young  children  this  condition  does  not 

hold  good.     The  skull  is  then  soft 
Fio.  367.  and  cartilaginous  in   many  places; 

—  such  as  the  great  fontanelle  (d, 
Fig.  367)  between  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  (a  and  b),  and  the 
small  fontanelle  {g)  between  the 
parietal  (6)  and  occipital  bones  (4 
The  smaller  index  of  elasticity 
({  55)  possessed  by  these  struc- 
tures, enlarges  the  limits  of  the 
afflux  or  efflux  of  fluid.  And  when 
a  piece  of  bone  has  been  removed 
from  the  skidl  of  an  adult  by  the 
operation  of  trepanning,  or  whssx 
the  whole  calvarium  of  an  animal 
has  been  taken  away,  similar  dii^ 
rences  will  obviously  obtain. 

1992.  The  denuded  brain  of  a  mammal  exhibits  two  kinds  of  move- 
ment ;  arterial  and  respiratory.  The  former  coincides  with  the  pulse, 
the  latter  with  the  breathing.  The  results  of  the  latter  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  former.  And  deep  respiratory  movements  especially 
increase  its  amount.  In  small  mammalia  like  the  rabbit,  no  arterial 
movement  of  the  brain  is  at  first  visible. 

1993.  The  impulse  and  increased  arterial  distention  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  (§610)  raise  and  dilate  the  mass 
of  the  brain.  And  since  the  arteries  which  unite  the  internal  carotids 
with  the  vertebrals  pass  between  the  lower  siurface  of  the  brain  and  the 
skull,  the  former  of  these  parts  must  then  undergo  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Deep  expiration  propels  the  arterial  blood  with  increased  force 
(§  625)  in  the  peripheric  direction ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  obstructs 
the  centripetal  course  of  other  fluids,  such  as  the  lymph  and  the  venoos 
blood.  These  phenomena  explain  the  respiratory  movement  of  the  brain. 
They  also  illustrate,  why  the  stream  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  which  gushes 
out  of  an  opening  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  spinal  meninges  (§  1988) 
describes  a  wider  curve  dimng  deep  expiration,  and  a  smaller  one  during 
energetic  inspiration.  By  compressing  the  chest  of  a  recently  killed  dog 
we  may  imitate  these  results  artificially. 

1994.  Under  circumstances  otherwise  equal,  the  movements  of  the 
denuded  spinal  cord  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  brain.  Its  respiratoiy 
displacement  is  distinct,  while  only  traces  of  the  arterial  movement  can 
be  recognized. 

1995.  From  tho  facts  abeady  stated  (§  1990)  we  may  conjectui'c  that,  in 
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the  uninjured  animal,  these  phenomena  take  a  different  form.  For  the 
afflux  of  new  matter  is  so  soon  checked  bj  the  reeistanoe  of  the  limitary 
walls,  that  the  change  must  at  any  rate  have  a  narrower  range  of  action. 
But  sinoe  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  occupying  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  can  deviate  towards  the  vertebral  column  (§  1990),  it  is 
probable  that  the  arterial  and  respiratory  movements  are  not  altogether 
absent  Hence  a  man  suffering  from  giddiness  is  liable  to  headache  and 
dimness  of  sight  when  he  exerts  an  unusual  amount  of  abdominal 
pressure  (§  393).  But  this  is  less  remarkable  m  the  adult  than  in  the 
infant  (§  1991)  : — in  whom  we  may  satisfy  ourselves,  both  by  sight  and 
touch,  that  the  great  fontanelle  ascends  and  descends  with  a  rhythm 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

1996.  The  slightest  injury  of  many  parts  of  the  nervous  centre 
gives  rise  to  violent  expressions  of  pain.  While  other  portions  may  be 
pinched  or  torn,  without  any  more  notice  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
than  if  its  hair  or  nails  were  being  cut. 

1997.  Every  irritation  that  impinges  either  on  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  or  on  those  parts  of  it  which  occupy  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  posterior  sensitive  roots  of  the  nerves  (dd,  Fig.  335,  p.  510), 
gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meduUary  sub- 
stance of  the  anterior  columns  is  as  insensible  as  the  motor  roots 
(§  1720)  which  penetrate  their  interior.  But  their  irritation  gives  rise 
to  violent  muscular  contractions.  The  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  belong  to  the  class  of  mixed  structures.  For  they  not  only  produce 
contractions  in  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  body,  but  also  possess 
a  certain  sensibility, — which  is,  however,  weaker  than  that  of  the  pos- 
terior columns. 

1998.  Among  the  sensitive  portions  of  the  brain  and  medulla  ob- 
longata, we  may  enumerate  the  following: — ^the  surfistces  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  (m.  Fig.  365,  p.  567)  and  pons  Varolii  {%);  the  various 
medullary  crura  of  the  cerebellum  (dg);  the  crura  cerebri  (between  i 
and  o);  the  deeper  medullary  masses  of  the  cerebellum  (g);  the  interior 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  (partly)  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  (a  c).  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  slice  away  the  superficial 
grey  or  mixed  substance  (§  1924)  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  hemi- 
spheres, without  any  notice  on  the  part  of  the  animal  This  fact  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  since  it  is  these  parts  of  the  brain  which  minister 
to  the  higher  acts  of  thought,  and  to  the  perception  of  sensitive  impres- 
sions. Many  other  parts  are  devoid  of  all  trace  of  sensibility  to  pain  : — 
such  are  the  walls  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (A,  Fig.  365),  the  superfi- 
cial segments  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (i),  the  pineal  gland,  the 
boundaries  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  anterior  and  soil  commissures,  the 
corpus  callosum,  (//),  the  fornix  (/),  the  septum  lucidum  (between  I 
and  /),  together  with  a  gicat  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
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thalamuBy  and  many  peripheric  portions  of  the  white  substance  of  liie 
cerebral  (a  b  c),  and  cerebellar  {d  )  hemispheres. 

1999.  We  have  already  seen  that  complete  transverse  section  of  tiie 
spinal  cord  destroys  the  sensation  and  voluntaiy  motion  of  all  the  orgms 
which  derive  their  nerves  from  its  posterior  (or  inferior)  segmenta  When 
its  thoracic  portion  is  completely  torn  across  in  the  human  subject^  the 
feet  become  paralyzed  A  similar  injury  in  the  middle  of  the  cervical 
portion  reacts  upon  all  four  extremities.  But  if  the  grey  matter  of  ^ 
segment  below  the  site  of  the  injury  retain  its  powers,  reflex  movements 
of  the  paralyzed  parts  may  still  take  place. 

2000.  Destruction  of  the  right  half  of  the  spinal  cord  affects  the 
corresponding  tissues  of  the  right  side  (§  1948);  while  those  of  the  left 
still  retain  their  vital  functions.  Hence  there  is  no  decussation  of  these 
in  the  spinal  cord. 

2001.  Similar  results  are  afforded  by  the  posterior  part  of  ihe  me- 
dulla oblongata.  But  the  further  we  proceed  forwards  from  this  pointy 
the  more  prominent  a  decussating  action  becomes.  Hence  ii\jurieB  of 
the  right  half  of  the  nervous  centre  paralyze  or  weaken  certain  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versd.  In  ihe 
autopsy  of  a  person  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  left  half  of  the  bodj, 
the  region  of  the  right  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  is  generallj 
found  destroyed  by  hemorrhage  or  disease.  The  details  of  these  phe- 
nomena of  decussation  will  occupy  our  attention  hereafter,  wit^  referenoe 
to  the  compulsory  movements  seen  in  animals  after  certain  injuries  oi 
the  brain. 

2002.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscenu  which  derive  their  (chieflj 
ganglionic)  nerves  from  the  vagi  (§  1744)  and  the  sympathetic  (§  1787) 
trunks,  are  acted  upon  by  many  parts  of  the  nervous  centre,  as  wdl  as 
by  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Such  an  influence  is  possessed,  not 
only  by  the  spinal  cord  and  medidla  oblongata^  but  also  by  some  seg- 
ments of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  So  that  the  same  chief  portioDB 
of  the  nervous  centre  are  capable  of  governing  both  the  viscera  and  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  limbs.  It  is  possible  that  corresponding  fibree 
pass  from  each  of  these  to  the  brain.  But  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
all  these  anatomical  details  (§  1927)  leaves  us  open  to  the  conjecture,  that 
the  chain  is  perhaps  completed  by  transfers  which  mutually  unite  various 
portions  of  the  nervous  centre.  Since  the  electrotonic  state  (§  1836)^ 
is  repeated  in  the  tissues  of  the  nervous  centre,  it  may  have  played 
an  important  part  in  many  of  those  experiments  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted with  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus.  But  as  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  intestines  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  verified  with 
simple  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli,  there  must  at  any  rate  be  some 
special  communication,  or  direct  dependency. 

2003.  When  the  hcai't  of  a  newly  killed  frog  has  ceased  to  beat,  it  is 
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just  as  incapable  of  being  excited  to  new  contractions  from  the  spinal 
cord  as  from  the  sympathetic  (§  1788).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine  are  sent  through  the  medulla 
oblongata  of  the  living  animal,  the  pulsation  of  its  heart  soon  ceases* 
But  on  a  further  continuance  of  the  irritation,  the  heart  recommences 
to  beat, — just  as  after  the  similar  treatment  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
vagus  (§  1754). 

2004.  We  have  already  remarked  (§  1788)  that  the  application  of  a 
rapid  succession  of  electric  shocks  to  the  vagus  arrests  the  pulsation  of 
the  mammalian  heart,  while  a  similar  treatment  of  the  sympathetic  is 
capable  of  increasing  its  frequency.  The  same  contrast  is  repeated  by 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  former 
arresting,  and  the  latter  quickening,  the  beats  of  the  heart.  But  in  fishes, 
the  anterior  and  middle  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  are  capable  of  stop- 
ping its  pulsation ; — ^probably  by  collateral  electrotonic  effects. 

2005.  No  part  of  the  nervous  centre  acts  so  decisively  on  the  action 
of  the  heart  as  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  also  retains  its  influence 
after  all  other  segments  of  the  centre  have  become  powerless  from 
exhaustion,  or  from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  death.  On  laying 
bare  the  nervous  centime  of  a  living  frog,  and  applying  electrical  irri- 
tation to  the  whole  medulla  oblongata  (2>  to  F,  Fig.  368),  the  heart 
is  always  arrested  during  diastole.  The  rudimentary  cerebellum  (Z>) 
and  corpora  quadrigemina  (in  front  of  D)  sometimes  give  rise  to  the 
same  results  ;  while  the  optic  lobes  {B)  only  do  so  under  circumstances 
of  special  collateral  excitement  In  careful  experiments,  however,  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  {A)  offer  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  in  all  these 
cases  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  results  are 

more  than  apparent; — ^whether  they  are  not  solely  due  ^'®*  ^^®- 

to  conduction  through  the  moist  tissues,  and  to  the 
electrotonic  state.  The  corpus  cfdlosum  and  the 
deeper  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as 
well  as  the  crura  cerebri  and  the  corpora  quadru- 
gemina,  frequently  evince  a  most  unquestionable  ac- 
tion on  the  heart  of  the  recently  killed  mammal. 

2006.  We  shall  hereafter  see  what  an  influence  the 
medulla  oblongata  exerts  on  the  respiratory  organs. 
This  segment  of  the  nervous  centre  also  controls  the 
actions  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  But  in  dogs, 
cats,  or  rabbits,  which  have  been  killed  some  minutes 
previously,  the  contractions  of  the  oasophagus  are 
not  vermicular ;  but  are  generally  either  inverted  or 
continuous  (§  1302). 

2007.  The  stomach  and  small  intestines  of  the  rabbit,  horse,  cat,  and 
dog,  may  often  be  thrown  into  contraction  from  the  nervous  centre. 
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In  mammals  that  have  just  been  killed,  the  middle  and  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  deeper  portions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, the  onuu  cerebri,  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  corpus  striatum, 
frequently  give  rise  to  more  or  less  deep  constrictions  of  the  stcmiadi ; 
as  well  as  to  an  active  peristalsis  of  this  oi^gan  and  the  duodenum. 
Since  these  results  are  repeated  after  division  of  the  vagi  and  the  lowei^ 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  it  follows  that  they  sometimes  depend,  not  on  the 
influence  of  these  nerves  (§  1755),  or  on  a  mechanical  propagation  of  tlie 
oesophageal  contractions,  but  on  an  action  of  the  sympathetic  fibres. 

2008.  The  large  intestines  and  the  urinary  bladder  may  be  inflaenoed 
by  almost  all  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  parts  of 
the  cerebrum  above  mentioned  (§  2007).  In  the  recently  kiUed  rabbit, 
vigorous  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  ureters  are  often  produced  by  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
optic  thalamus,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cere- 
bellum. The  subsequent  electrical  irritation  of  the  ureter  itself  often 
causes  no  contractions.  The  vasa  deferentia,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  nteros, 
are  obedient  to  the  wliole  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  ;  and 
sometimes  to  the  cerebellum  also. 

2009.  In  recently  killed  rabbits,  irritation  of  some  parts  of  the 
centre — such  as  the  spinal  cord^-often  leaves  the  muscles  of  the  body 
in  a  state  of  rest,  while  it  is  instantly  responded  to  by  the  intestine 
While  birds  frequently  exhibit  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  In  other 
instances,  the  ureter  presents  vigorous  undulations,  while  the  alimentary 
canal  remains  at  rest.  In  short,  the  various  parts  of  the  centre  which 
govern  the  different  organs  of  the  periphery  lose  their  irritability  in 
very  tmequal  degrees. 

2010.  The  action  of  the  lymphatic  hearts  has  akeady  (§  1793)  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rhythm  of  the  cardiac  movement  does  not 
imply  the  co-operation  of  the  peripheric  ganglia.  The  relations  of  these 
structures  to  the  nervous  centre  may  assist  to  dispose  of  another  veiy 
similar  theory.  Those  who  assert  the  physiological  independence  of  the 
sympathetic  or  the  ganglia  (§  1781)  are  obliged  to  explain  the  influ- 
^ices  exercised  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  on  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera  as  the  results  of  a  communication  :  excitements  of  Uie 
centre  being  transferred,  in  the  interior  of  the  ganglion,  to  the  inde- 
pendent ganglionic  fibres.  But  the  nerves  which  rule  the  lymphatic 
hearts  (§  1793)  are  devoid  of  ganglion-corpuscles,  and  derive  their 
fibres  directly  from  the  spinal  cord.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the 
pulsating  heart  does  not  require  any  special  and  independent  nervous 
system,  but  may  depend  immediately  on  the  nervous  centre,  like  other 
parte  of  the  body. 

2011.  On  beheading  a  frog  at  the  junction  of  ite  medulla  oblongata 
and  spinal  cord  (between  E  and  F,  Fig.  368,  p.  589),  the  action  of  its 
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lymphatic  hearts  is  at  first  often  arrested.  But  they  subsequently 
recover  themselves,  and  then  continue  to  beat  for  a  long  time.  Since 
the  anterior  of  these  hearts  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  third  spinal  nerve 
{de,  Fig.  348,  p.  531,  and  12,  Fig.  336,  510),  and  the  posterior  by  the 
tenth  (^,  h  i,  Fig.  349,  p.  531,  and  19,  Fig.  336),  they  are  most  plainly 
acted  on  by  those  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  which  immediately 
give  rise  to  these  nerves  (§  1947).  The  destruction  of  those  segments 
weakens  the  lymphatic  heart&  During  the  period  which  immediately 
follows  the  injury,  they  remain  at  rest.  But  subsequently  they  acquire 
new  force,  and  may  continue  to  beat  for  many  days,  especially  after  the 
application  of  a  mechanical  irritation.  The  anterior  lymph-hearts  are, 
however,  more  easily  overcome  than  the  posterior.  The  latter  exhibit 
the  peculiarity,  that  they  no  longer  contract  at  once,  but  in  numerous 
successive  divisions  or  sacculi.  So  that  here  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
cord  determines  the  unity  of  the  cardiac  beat,  but  not  its  rhythm  or 
continuance. 

2012.  On  exposing  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  to  the  influence  of  the 
electro-magnetic  machine,  the  action  of  its  lymphatic  hearts  is  instantly 
arrested.  But  in  the  frog  poisoned  with  strychnine,  we  may  easily 
convince  ourselves  that,  after  the  division  of  the  seventh  (cf.  Fig.  349, 
p.  531),  eighth  (e)  and  ninth  (/)  spinal  nerves,  these  organs  take  no 
share  in  the  general  tetanic  convulsions.  And  their  alternate  play 
may  continue  days  or  weeks  aft;er  the  destruction  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

2013.  The  influences  exercised  by  the  nervous  centre  on  secretion, 
nutrition,  and  animal  heat,  are,  if  possible,  even  more  obscure  than  those 
of  its  periphery  (§  1806).  Here  daily  experience  is  perhaps  more  in- 
structive than  the  physiological  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been 
made.  The  flow  of  bile  produced  by  anger,  the  diarrhoea  sometimes 
caused  by  fright,  the  nearly  colourless  urine  passed  by  hysterical  women 
after  violent  mental  impressions,  the  noxious  milk  given  out  by  an 
angry  wet  nurse— all  these  phenomena  indicate  how  remarkably  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  can  react  on  the  organs  of  secretion. 
The  bed-sores  which  often  occur  in  cases  of  palsy  due  to  disease  or  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  prove  that  here  also  the  capacity  of  the  tissues  for 
resistance  is  depressed  (§  1811).  And  when  the  retention  (§  942)  or 
incontinence  (§  941)  of  urine  from  which  such  men  suffer  renders  it 
advisable  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  urethra,  the  trabecular  tissue 
of  the  penis  becomes  strongly  distended,  while  the  size  of  the  member 
is  greatly  increased.  Still  this  priapbm  is  less  than  that  producible  by 
sexual  excitement.  And  similar  erections  appear  to  occur  spontaneously ; 
i.  e,f  from  any  accidental  transitory  irritation. 

2014.  Some  have  attempted  to  deduce  the  independence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  from  the  fact,  that  in  frogs  whose  brain  {A  B  D,  Fig.  368, 
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p.  589)  and  spinal  cord  (FF)  have  been  destroyed,  circulation^  digestion, 
nutrition,  and  the  secretion  of  urine,  still  continue.  Where  the  medulk 
oblongata  {E  F)  remains  uninjured,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  lasts  mudi 
longer  than  where  this  segment  of  the  nervous  centre  has  been  destrojed. 
But  the  continuance  of  the  cardiac  pulsation  implies  that  of  the  circu- 
lation generally :  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  glands  and 
the  other  tissues  will  be  followed  by  secretion  (§  850)  and  the  exsoda- 
tion  of  nutritional  fluid  (§  1010),  as  a  necessary  physical  result.  The 
general  &ct — ^that  the  acts  concerned  in  the  metamorphosis  of  noalter 
are  not  interruped  under  these  circumstances— does  not  suffice  to  imply 
the  co-operation  of  nerves  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
While  supposing  the  fibres  which  supply  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  the 
vessels,  and  the  other  tissues  now  under  consideration,  to  be  more  or 
less  completely  governed  by  the  nervous  centre,  we  might  expect  that 
its  destruction  would  give  rise  to  some  subordinate  changes,  in  spite  of 
the  continuance  of  the  normal  cardiac  pulsation. 

2015.  Our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  secretions  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  decide  this  question  in  a  satis&ctory  manner. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  firog  de- 
presses the  capacity  of  resistance  in  the  paralysed  parts.  If  ^e  MrklrrmW 
are  kept  some  time  in  dirty  water,  the  hind  1^  become  dropsical,  and 
often  ulcerate,  or  even  undergo  a  partial  putre&ction.  In  short,  we 
finally  observe  all  the  phenomena  described  in  §  1811,  frequently  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Similar  destructive  changes  are  seen  in  manunalia; 
— ^besides  corresponding  di£ferences  in  their  local  animal  heat 

2016.  Many  limited  injuries  of  the  nervous  centre  lead  to  what  an 
called  compulsory  movements; — ^in  other  words,  to  the  repetition  by  the 
animal  of  a  series  of  certain  prescribed  (and  hence  partly  involuntary) 
movements,  the  nature  and  direction  of  which  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  previous  interference.  The  animal  goes  straight  forwards  or  back- 
wards, rotates  its  recumbent  body  around  the  long  axis,  revolves  (while 
standing)  aroimd  one  of  its  hind  legs,  or  runs  roimd  and  roimd  like  a 
horse  which  is  being  led  in  a  circle  by  a  cord.  These  movements  fre- 
quently occur  from  inward  impulses;  i,e.,  without  any  apparent  excite- 
ment In  other  cases,  the  animal  remains  for  some  time  perfectly  quiet 
But  on  any  attempt  at  a  change  of  attitude,  the  prescribed  act  unre- 
lentingly interferes,  like  the  movement  of  a  clock-work  when  its  catch 
is  released ;  and  the  animal  only  returns  to  its  previous  state  of  rest,  on 
becoming  exhausted  by  a  repetition  of  such  movements. 

2017.  Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
noticeable  compulsoiy  movements.  But  incisions  on  one  side  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  sometimes  produce  curvatures  of  the  trunk,  and  squint- 
ing movements  of  the  eyes. 

2018.  When  any  part  of  the  right  half  of  the  pons  Varolii  (above  i, 
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Fig.  365,  p.  566)  of  a  rabbit  is  cut  through  longitudinally,  the  animal 
generally  rotates  towards  the  same  side, — and  the  more  vigorously,  the 
greater  the  distance  of  the  injury  from  the  median  line.  But  when  the 
other  side  is  symmetrically  injured  in  the  same  manner,  the  mutilated 
animal  remains  quiet.  Here  the  compulsory  movement  arises  from  a 
lateral  disturbance  of  equilibrium;  and  may  to  some  extent  be  compared 
with  the  depression  of  one  scale  of  a  balance,  on  removing  the  second. 
According  to  Magendie,  a  longitudinal  section  exactly  in  the  median  line 
gives  rise  to  oscillations  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  not  to  the  com* 
pulsoiy  movements  just  mentioned. 

2019.  Section  of  one  of  the  crura  cerebelli  (at  m.  Fig.  365,)  also 
produces  vigorous  rotations,  the  direction  of  which  depends  chiefly  on 
the  locality  of  the  injury.  When  the  wound  is  situated  near  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  animal  rotates  towards  the  injured  side.  But  if  it  be 
posterior  and  superior  to  this,  in  the  medullary  substance  (£/)  of  one 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  the  result  will  be  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  eye  of  the  same  side  rolls  hither  and  thither,  or  is  directed  up- 
wards and  backwards;  while  that  of  the  opposite  side  looks  forwards  and 
downwards. 

2020.  The  influence  thus  exercised  by  the  situation  of  the  nervous 
tissues  which  are  divided  and  exposed  in  the  experiment,  seems  almost 
equally  valid  in  the  remainder  of  the  cerebellum.  A  longitudinal 
section  of  one  hemisphere  {d,  Fig.  365)  produces  circular  movements, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  site  of  the  incision,  are  directed  towards 
the  injured  or  the  uninjured  side.  On  adding  a  symmetrical  section  of 
the  other  hemisphere,  the  animal  sometimes  goes  straight  forwards. 
While  the  longitudinal  division  of  the  vermiform  process  (and  thus  of 
the  whole  cerebellum)  into  two  pretty  equal  lateral  halves,  only  leads 
to  oscillations  (§  2018)  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  an  intoxicated 
animaL 

2021.  Many  observers  state  that  animals  whose  cerebellum  has  been 
removed  or  extensively  injured  involuntarily  go  backwards  on  attempt- 
ing to  execute  any  change  of  place.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  rare  in- 
stances that  this  phenomenon  is  clearly  observable.  And  even  in  these, 
it  is  at  times  scarcely  to  be  recognized. 

2022.  Removal  of  the  right  half  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (be- 
tween /  and  A,  Fig.  365)  causes  birds  and  mammals  to  rotate  towards 
the  injured  side.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  right  eye  stares  back^ 
wards,  and  the  left  forwards. 

2023.  According  to  Schiff,  division  of  one  cms  cerebri  or  the  pos- 
terior part  of  one  optic  thalamus  produces  circular  movements  which  are 
directed  from  the  injured  side ;  while  other  sections  of  the  optic  thalamus 
give  rise  to  rotations  towards  it.  This  explains  why  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion  in  the  inner  half  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  {a  b  c,  Fig.  365) 
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produces  movements  towards  the  opposite  Bid&  But  these  eSoctB  do 
not  follow  division  of  the  corpus  callosum  (//)  and  f<»mix  (t)  in  the 
middle  line  from  before  badLwards.  On  subsequently  removing  the 
upper  half  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  they  may,  however,  occur. 

2024.  Many  observers  state  that  animals  both  of  whose  corpora  striata 
have  been  extirpated,  are  constantly  impeUed  forwards.  They  suppose 
that  in  the  uninjured  brain,  two  forcible  impulses  are  maintained  in 
mutual  equilibriiun— one  which  urges  the  animal  in  the  anterior^  ai^ 
another  in  the  posterior  direction.  The  former  is  lost  by  removing  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  latter  by  extirpating  the  c(H-pora  striata.  Heooe, 
in  the  first  case,  the  mutilated  animal  involuntarily  moves  backwards; 
while,  in  the  latter,  it  is  impelled  forwards.  But  we  have  seen  that 
injuries  of  the  cerebellum  are  not  always  accompanied  by  this  retro- 
grade movement  (§  2021).  And  that  &r  more  vigorous  impulse  fi»v 
wards  which  has  been  observed  after  extirpation  of  the  corpora  striata 
frequently  succeeds  other  injuries — such  as,  for  instance,  division  of 
the  optic  nerve&  While  when  the  corpora  striata  are  extirpated  with- 
out interfering  with  the  optic  nerves  beneath,  the  movem^it  scHnetimes 
£eu1s  to  occur. 

2025.  The  tendency  to  compulsory  movements  may  continue  for  some 
days.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  irritability  is  often  mcnrbidly  in- 
creased. A  moderate  irritation,  such  as  would  be  little  or  no  excite- 
ment to  the  quiescent  animal,  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  continuous 
storm  of  violent  rotations; — by  which,  for  example,  the  rabbit  may 
be  either  completely  buried  in  the  hay  in  which  it  lies,  or  flung  npcm 
some  neighbouring  object.  But  when  dogs  survive  this  period,  their 
compulsory  movements  gradually  become  weaker ;  and,  finally,  every- 
ting  returns  to  the  normal  state. 

2026.  In  man,  local  degenerations  of  the  cerebral  substance  produce 
continuous  rotations  &r  more  rarely  than  in  mamT"ftlM,  birds,  and  frx)g8. 
We  have  abready  seen  (§  2001)  that  those  injuries  of  the  optic  thalamus 
and  corpus  striatum  which  firequently  accompany  apoplectic  strokcB 
only  produce  paralysis  of  the  opposite  limbs,  and  sometimes  also  of 
the  &cial  muscles  and  external  rectus  (§  1452).  They  never  produce 
movements  of  rotation.  The  paralysis  itself  by  no  means  extends  to 
all  the  contractile  tissues  of  one  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration  (§  747)  generally  retain  their  previous  relations 
with  the  nervous  centre.  In  rare  instances,  destruction  of  one  ons 
cerebelli  has  been  observed  to  be  attended  with  repeated  movements 
in  a  circle  on  the  application  of  any  external  or  internal  excitement 
But  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  from 
abscesses  is  rarely  followed  by  these  phenomena.  Here  again  paimlysis 
constitutes  the  chief  occurrence.  The  rotations  of  ftn^msl'?  aie  periuuis 
mainly  due  to  their  various  muscular  structures  being  weakened,  and 
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then  subjected  to  one-sided  stimuli,  and  to  an  abnormal  alternation  of 
their  action. 

2027.  Continuous  rotation  of  the  body  produces  that  subjective  de- 
ception of  sensibility  which  we  designate  by  the  name  of  giddiness  or 
vertigo.  During  its  continuance,  the  paths  apparently  taken  by  external 
objects  are  chiefly  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  head,  and  by  the 
direction  of  movement  Many  have  attempted  to  compare  these  pheno- 
mena with  the  circular  compulsory  movements  of  animals.  But  their 
conjecture — that  only  half  of  the  brain  is  here  specially  excited — ^has 
hitherto  not  been  proved.  The  subsequent  deception  of  sight,  and  the 
&11  which  succeeds  it,  rather  contradict  than  support  their  theoiy. 
Finally,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  animals  are  a£fected  with 
giddiness  while  undeigoing  such  compulsory  movements. 

2028.  Although  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  form  one  continuous  whole, 
still  they  induck  various  groups  of  tissues,  each  of  which  enacts  a 
more  or  less  definite  and  special  ftmction.  But  everything  concurs  to 
hide  from  the  eye  of  the  physiologist  the  mechanism  of  this — ^the  most 
important  organ  of  the  animal  body.  We  have  ah-eady  been  made  ac- 
quainted (§  1927)  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  its  anatomy.  The 
various  parts  of  the  brain  on  which  different  names  have  been  bestowed 
no  way  correspond  to  groups  of  tissues  that  possess  a  physiological  im- 
port, but  only  to  portions  that  are  capable  of  being  recognized  externally. 
Hence  such  names  often  divide  a  single  structure,  and  unite  different 
ones.  So  that^  while  they  &dlitate  the  topographical  description  of 
the  nervous  centre,  they  do  not  map  out  its  true  organs.  All  phy- 
siological experiments  rest  on  an  insecure  basis,  since  we  are  devoid  of 
that  microscopic  knowledge  which  could  alone  render  them  decisive 
(§  1927).  And,  as  we  can  never  determine  how  &r  disease  of  one 
part  has  reacted  upon  the  remainder,  pathological  observations  on  the 
human  subject  fbmish  no  materials  such  as  physiology  can  safely  elabo- 
rate. We  are  thus  almost  exclusively  referred  to  experiments  upon 
animals.  These  offer  almost  equal  disadvantages.  For  not  only  do  we 
thus  operate  on  an  organ  which  is  imlike  the  human  nervous  centre, 
and  less  perfect  than  it :  but,  after  all,  the  sensations  of  these  creatures 
cannot  be  satisfietctorily  ascertained. 

2029.  The  application  of  a  stimulus  to  some  of  the  large  peripheric 
nerves  causes  whole  groups  of  the  corresponding  muscles  to  contract,  and 
thus  produces  various  general  movements  of  the  limbs.  But  the  reflex 
phenomena  (§  1937)  expressly  indicate  that  the  aid  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  required  for  the  harmonious  alternation  of  flexors 
and  extensors,  adductors  and  abductors ;  as  well  as  for  that  mutual  play  of 
the  muscles  by  which  many  attitudes  are  efiected.  In  short,  the  cord  con- 
tains a  mechanism,  in  which  definite  series  of  keys  are  played  upon  under 
the  influence  of  the  will,  the  instinct,  or  incident  centripetal  stimuli : — 
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the  several  keys  either  sounding  separately,  or  in  more  or  less  suitable 
accords.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  central  oi^gans  of  the  flexors 
were  chiefly  contained  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  cord,  while  those  of 
the  extensors  occupied  its  posterior  half,  or  vice  vend.  But  hitherto 
this  conjecture  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experiments. 

2030.  Some  &cts  easily  Tcrified  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  segments  nearer  to  the  head  exercise  an 
influence  different  from  that  of  the  suhsequent  portions  upon  the  same 
limbs.  On  cutting  across  several  spinal  cords  at  the  first,  the  secoud, 
the  third  vertebra,  kc,,  we  see  that  the  hind-1^  are  more  strongly 
flexed,  the  nearer  the  seat  of  the  injury  is  to  the  brain  itself  On 
passing  beyond  the  fifth  vertebra,  extension  of  the  hind  feet  replaces 
the  previous  rotation  at  the  hip-joint  But  the  strength  of  the  exten- 
sion constantly  diminishes  as  we  pass  further  backwards. 

2031.  From  hence  we  might  at  first  conclude  that,  in  the  horizontal 
spinal  cord,  the  central  organ  of  the  flexors  is  anterior,  and  that  of  the 
extensors  posterior.  But  the  acciuracy  of  this  opinion  is  at  any  rate 
very  doubtful.  For  both  the  shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine, 
and  simple  mechanical  stimuli,  give  rise  to  vigorous  extension  when 
applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord.  We  should  therefore  have  to 
assume,  that,  in  these  instances,  the  powerful  stimulus  was  propagated 
further  backwards ;  and  that  the  extension  was  due  to  the  fiicility  and 
energy  with  which  it  was  responded  to  by  those  central  oigans  that  lie 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  nerves  (§  1947). 

2032.  When  a  frog  is  beheaded  at  the  first  vertebra,  and  its  limbs 
extended,  the  headless  trunk  generaUy  adjusts  itself  after  some  time ; 
the  hind  legs  being  bent  at  the  hip,  the  knee,  and  the  ankle.  But  when 
the  spinal  cord  is  cut  across  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebra,  the 
animal  preserves  its  extended  attitude. 

2033.  The  energetic  action  exercised  by  the  medulla  oblongata  on  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  (§  2005)  and  the  movements  of  respiration 
(§  2034)  endows  it  with  an  influence  on  the  duration  of  life  such  as  is 
not  possessed  by  any  other  segment  of  the  nervous  centre.  The  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  may  be  removed  with- 
out immediate  death.  But  the  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
of  a  bird  or  mammal  destroys  its  life  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

2034.  The  central  organs  of  respiration  are  contained  in  that  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  which  gives  origin  to  the  roots  of  the  vagus 
(g.  Fig.  336,  p.  510),  and  in  the  segment  immediately  behind  this.  The 
nearer  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  is  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
itself,  the  greater  the  number  of  muscles  which  it  withdraws  from  the 
play  of  respiration.  But  even  after  the  spinal  cord  has  been  cut  through 
as  far  forwards  as  possible,  the  &cial  muscles  are  still  capable  of  main- 
taining their  respiratory  movements.     And  conversely,   injury  of  the 
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pons  Varolii  from  which  the  &cial  nerves  (§  1735)  emerge  destroys  the 
respiratory  play  of  the  fece,  but  not  of  the  trunk.  While  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above  mentioned  instantly 
annihilates  all  respiratory  movement. 

2035.  But  the  central  organ  of  respiration  claims  only  part  of  the 
structures  here  present  The  remainder  govern  the  heart,  the  organs 
of  deglutition,  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  various  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  Many  of  the  latter  muscles  never  share  in  the  movements 
of  respiration.  This  arrangement  may  assist  to  explain  the  fiict,  that 
the  muscles  which  share  in  the  act  of  respiration  become  more  nu- 
merous, the  more  energetically  a  person  breathes,  or  the  greater  his 
danger  of  suffocation  (§  749). 

2036.  In  recently  killed  mammalia,  we  may  often  convince  ourselves 
that  the  central  organs  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  retain  their  irri- 
tability longer  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  On  irritating  this  part  mechanically  or  chemically,  we  fre- 
quently get  a  deep  respiration,  when  no  further  trace  of  convulsions 
appears  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  no  movement  of  deglutition 
can  be  produced. 

2037.  On  cutting  through  this  segment  of  the  nervous  centre  in 
animals,  they  fall  into  violent  alternating  spasms  which  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  death.  The  transverse  section  of  one  lateral  half  does  not 
necessarily  give  rise  to  this  result  In  like  manner,  we  often  find  old 
effusions  of  blood  in  one  side  of  the  human  medulla  oblongata :  while 
more  extensive  injury,  or  pressure  on  all  sides,  is  capable  of  destroying 
life  in  a  few  minutes. 

2038.  The  whole  nervous  centre  of  a  frog  may  be  slit  up  longitudi- 
nally, without  affecting  the  simultaneous  play  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
of  both  sides  of  its  body.  So  that  longitudinal  section  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  does  not  separate  the  symmetrical  respiratory  muscles  of  both 
sides  into  two  groups  capable  of  independent  or  inharmonious  actions. 
The  same  phenomenon  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  mammalia,  when 
the  brain  is  removed,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  cut  into  from  before 
backwards. 

2039.  We  have  already  observed  (§  704)  that^  under  favourable  colla- 
teral circumstances,  the  heart  of  a  recently  killed  animal  is  revived  by 
artificial  respiration.  When  the  medulla  oblongata  of  a  living  rabbit 
from  which  the  brain  has  been  removed  is  exposed  to  the  powerful 
shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  not  only  the  pidsations  of  its 
heart,  but  also  its  respiratoiy  movements,  cease.  Here  the  heart  is  in  a 
state  of  relaxation  or  diastole,  while  the  respiratory  muscles  are  con- 
tracted— at  any  rate  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  But 
weaker  stimuli  of  the  same  kind  are  capable  of  increasing  the  fi^uency 
of  respiration.     Since  electrical  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  fre- 
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quently  arrests  the  pulsating  heart  of  a  reoentlj  killed  animal,  withoat 
causing  the  appearance  of  any  moyement  in  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
or  any  convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  its  limbs^ — ^it  follows  that  the  heart 
possesses  its  own  central  organs,  which  may  die  even  later  (§  2036) 
than  those  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  While  another  experiment  oa 
the  frog  teaches  us  that  the  medulla  oblongata  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  heart,  not  only  through  the  breathing  (as  seen  in  artifidal  re^irar 
tion),  but  in  some  more  direct  way.  For  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  con- 
tinues longer  after  extirpation  of  the  lungs  or  section  of  the  vagi,  than 
after  the  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  And  the  breathing  may 
be  suspended  for  some  time  by  the  action  of  ether  without  any  stoppage 
of  the  heart  (§  1978), 

2040.  It  has  ah-eady  been  remarked  (§  1758)  that  destruction  of 
both  spinal  accessory  nerves  ixgures  the  voice  of  the  mammal,  but  not 
its  respiration.  Hence  we  may  ccn^ecture  that  the  central  organs  id 
the  voice,  which  regulate  the  lingual  action  ({  1408)  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  are  not  identical  with  those  of  respiration.  It  is  probable  that 
the  peculiar  origin  of  the  spinal  accessoiy  nerve  (by  roots  that  arise  low 
down  from  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord)  has  some  intimate 
connection  with  these  fiM)ts. 

2041.  According  to  Magendie,  injuries  of  the  junction  between  the 
meduUa  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  cause  a  gradual  but  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  in  the  domestic  mammalia.  Here  we  might  con- 
jecture some  special  injury  of  those  nerve-fibres  which  ascend  through  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  towards  the  head  ({  1786). 

2042.  It  is  on  the  medulla  oblongata  that  the  normal  and  successive 
movements  of  deglutition  (§  381)  essentially  depend.  Hence  after  an 
animal  has  been  killed  some  minutes,  these  are  no  longer  producible 
by  artificial  irritation  (§  2006).  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  occur 
after  the  removal  of  the  brain:  and  are  not  destroyed  by  cutting  through 
the  middle  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord. 

2043.  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  medulla 
oblongata  can  directly  or  indirectly  govern  the  greater  part  of  the 
striped  and  unstriped  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
And  the  addition  of  the  pons  Varolii  makes  up  a  s^ment  of  the  nervous 
centre  that  forms  a  kind  of  ganglionic  focus  for  the  actions  of  all  the 
spinal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebral,  nerves. 

2044.  Many  have  felt  obliged  to  assume  that  painful  impressions  may 
be  perceived  in  the  medulla  oblongata  For  even  after  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  of  a  mammal  have  been  removed,  it  still  shrieks  on  receiving 
an  injury  of  the  skin.  And  powerful  ooimter-movements  generally  follow. 
But  these  &cts  do  not  necessitate  the  assumption  just  mentioned.  We 
have  (§  1953)  seen  that  the  removal  of  the  brain  especially  &vour8  the 
appearance  of  those  reflex  movements  which  proceed  irom  the  spinal 
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oord  The  same  proposition  holds  good  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
central  fibres  from  the  skin,  or  the  central  tissues  in  physiological  union 
with  them,  lie  dose  to  the  nervous  centre  of  the  voice — a  proximity 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  reflex  production  of  cries  of  pain 
(§  2040).  Just  as  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  reflex  movements  seen 
in  the  limbs  of  a  beheaded  frog  does  not  prove  the  presence  of  conscious 
volition  (§  1955), — so  in  an  animal  whose  brain  has  been  removed,  the 
start  on  receiving  a  pistol  shot,  or  the  scratching  of  the  nostrils  after  the 
inhalation  of  the  chemical  irritant  ammonia,  may  be  immediately  de- 
duced from  the  above  mechanism  of  the  central  organs. 

2045.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  (below  /,  Fig.  365,  p.  566)  have  a 
remarkable  reaction  on  the  eyes.  The  two  right  ones  directly  govern 
the  pupil  (c.  Fig.  150,  p.  273)  of  the  left  eye,  and  vice  versd,  StOl, 
owing  to  a  transverse  communication  of  the  excitement,  both  pupils  can 
at  once  indicate  the  irritation  of  one  half  Their  removal  produces 
blindness,  but  does  not  destroy  the  mobility  of  the  iris. 

2046.  A  mammal  whose  cerebellum  has  been  removed  is  more  or  less 
incapable  of  executing  certain  general  movementa  It  stands  less  steadily 
than  before;  and,  when  lying  down,  makes  a  series  of  useless  efibrts  to 
rise,  and  to  avoid  an  obstacle  or  a  blow.  Birds  which  have  been  thus 
mutilated  tire  themselves  out  by  unusual  and  inefiective  fluttering  move- 
ments. Still  most  of  the  various  muscles  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  wilL  Hence  it  is  only  their  co-ordinate  combination  that  is  lost 
Many  physiologists  have  therefore  supposed  the  cerebellum  to  be  the  organ 
that  co-ordinates  the  more  complex  movements  of  the  body.  But  how- 
ever plausible  this  view,  still  we  may  doubt  whether  these  unsuitable 
muscular  actions,  and  the  useless  exertions  which  accompany  them,  are 
not  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  certain  local  conditions  of  progression  or 
flight — such  as,  for  instance,  the  proper  fixation  and  adjustment  of  the 
spinal  column. 

2047.  Phrenologists  have  assigned  the  cerebellum  a  special  influence 
on  the  sexual  oigans.  They  have  asserted  that  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  nervous  centre  results  in  an  increased  acti- 
vity of  the  sexual  impulse.  But  experience  does  not  confirm  this 
theory.  It  is  true  that  the  seminal  ducts,  the  oviducts,  and  the  uterus 
of  the  domestic  mammalia  may  be  thrown  into  contraction  frx)m  the 
cerebellum.  But  the  same  effect  can  be  produced  through  other  parts 
of  the  nervous  centre  (§  2008).  The  cerebellum  of  geldings  is  quite  as 
large  as  that  of  stallion&  And  Flourens  found  that  a  cock  from  whom 
this  part  of  the  nervous  centre  had  been  removed  still  made  dis^ 
tinct  attempts  at  copulation. 

2048.  Degeneration  of  the  human  cerebellum  does  not  necessarily 
give  rise  to  imbecility  or  any  other  affection  of  the  mental  powers. 
Destruction  of  one  of  its  hemispheres  has  sometimes  been  accompanied 
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by  an  uncertainty  of  gait,  a  tendency  to  rotatory  movements  ($  2026), 
or  hemipl^ia  —  iisually  of  the  opposite  side  (}  2001).  Bat  limited 
disease  of  the  cerebellum  may  exist  without  any  considerable  disturbance 
of  the  action  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles. 

2049.  A  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  the  coipus  cal- 
losum  (//Fig.  365,  p.  566)  and  fornix  (I)  of  a  rabbit  is  unattended 
by  either  rotatory  movements  (§  2023)  or  insensibility,  so  long  as  no 
collateral  phenomena  interfere.  The  animal  generally  becoudes  irritable 
and  ill-tempered ;  and  its  heart  beats  very  quickly.  It  subeequoitly 
suffers  from  diarrhoBa,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  vomitiiig : 
and  certain  parts  of  the  intestine  become  so  distended  with  gases,  as  to 
cause  the  belly  to  protrude.  The  rabbit  now  and  then  gnashes  its  teeth  : 
and  is  sometimes  attacked  by  convulsions.  It  finally  becomes  paralytic 
and  comatose ;  and  dies,  often  during  a  violent  convulsive  fit. 

2050.  In  recently  killed  mammalia,  we  may  convince  oiuBelves  that 
the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere 
govern  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  the  numerous  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera  (§  2005).  The  statement  of  some  observers — ^that  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  cerebrum  or  the  corpora  striata  act  chiefly  on 
the  hind  legs,  and  the  posterior  or  the  optic  thalami  on  the  fore  legs — 
has  hitherto  received  no  confirmation.  One  corpiis  striatum  can  ex- 
cite movement  in  the  extremities  of  both  sides — at  least  in  recently 
killed  animals  (§  2001).  The  destruction  of  the  corpus  striatum  does 
not  necessarily  give  rise  to  extensive  paralysis.  But  when  the  optic 
thalamus  is  also  removed,  the  animal  falls  towards  the  opposite  side. 
Still,  when  assisted  to  rise,  it  proceeds  some  distance  properly  enough. 

Just  as  the  secretions  of  the  intestines  are  visibly  disturbed  by 
section  of  the  median  tissues  of  the  brain  (§  2049),  so  something 
similar  obtains  after  injury  of  the  optic  thalami  or  crura  cerebri.  The 
fkces  are  evacuated  more  copiously,  and  have  a  slimy  character;  and 
are  oft;en  admixed  with  blood.  Rumbling  noises  in  the  bowels  betray 
an  increased  development  of  intestinal  gases.  The  appetite  disappeara 
The  previously  alkaline  urine  (§  972)  becomes  acid;  and,  according  to 
Schiff,  sometimes  contains  traces  of  albumen.  This  observer  also  states 
that  an  acid  character  of  the  urine  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  approach 
of  death. 

In  the  human  body  we  may  sometimes  observe  how  remarkably  a 
cerebral  disturbance  can  react  on  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Serious  injuries  of  the  brain  are  often  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  increased  efiusion  of  bile,  and  disease  of  the  liver. 

2051.  In  the  recently-killed  rabbit,  irritation  of  the  hippocampus 
major  sometimes  gives  rise  to  contraction  of  the  fecial  muscles.  In  this 
case,  the  decussation  (§  2001)  is  generally  distinct. 

2052.  According  to  Flourcns,  the  traiisvcrve  section  of  one  oerebml 
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hemisphere  of  a  bird  leaves  behind  it  more  permanent  injury  than  the 
longitudinal  one.  But  provided  that  only  one  hemisphere  is  injured,  or 
that  the  two  are  not  cut  through  uniformly,  the  mental  powers  may 
sooner  or  later  reappear. 

2053.  In  the  dog  the  chief  phenomena  which  result  from  the  excision 
of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  are  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  weakness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  a  liability  to  be  easily  startled,  and 
rotatoiy  movements.  The  latter  may,  however,  subsequently  disappear. 
The  mental  powers  are  not  much  afiTected.  Nor  are  they  necessarily  lost 
by  disease  of  the  greater  part  of  one  hemisphere  in  the  human  subject. 

2054.  When  both  hemispheres  of  a  mammal  are  removed  in  succes- 
sive layers,  the  mental  functions  gradually  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
loss  of  substance.  On  reaching  the  ventricles,  complete  unconsciousness 
is  generally  produced. 

2055.  A  dog  or  a  rabbit  whose  cerebrum  has  been  completely  re- 
moved generally  lies  as  if  sunk  in  deep  sleep.  Everything  which  does 
not  absolutely  touch  its  body  appears  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  mental 
elaboration  of  the  sensations  is  completely  annihilated.  But  loud  soimds 
still  rouse  the  blind  animal ;  and  painful  cutaneous  impressions  cause  it 
to  shriek  and  attempt  to  defend  itself  All  these  phenomena,  however, 
depend  merely  on  the  reflex  actions  already  mentioned  (§  2044).  The 
mutilated  animal  does  not  take  any  food  spontaneously.  But  food  thrust 
into  the  commencement  of  its  pharynx  is  swallowed  and  digested  as 
usual.  In  this  way  birds  deprived  of  their  brain  may  be  kept  alive 
more  than  a  year  by  artificial  feeding.  External  stimuli  or  internal 
irritations  (which  probably  proceed  from  the  viscera)  occasionally  lead 
to  some  change  of  place.  But  these  movements  are  often  veiy  peculiar 
and  abnormal.  The  blindness  of  the  animal,  and  its  deficiency  of 
mental  power,  fr^uently  cause  it  to  move  clumsily,  and  strike  against 
obstructions  which  it  would  otherwise  have  avoided.  All  such  move- 
ments soon  cease,  and  are  again  replaced  by  a  lethai^  of  many  hoiurs* 
duration. 

2056.  In  the  human  subject,  limited  structural  disease  of  both  cerebral 
hemispheres  often  produces  weakness  of  intellect,  imbecility,  or  lethargy. 
Here  the  visible  disease  may  occupy  either  the  anterior,  middle,  or 
posterior  sections  of  the  cerebrum,  without  much  influencing  the  general 
results. 

2057.  The  exsudation  of  large  quantities  of  liquid  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  or  a  morbid  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
may  produce  weakness  of  intellect,  coma,  sopor,  and  other  abnormal 
states  of  mind.  Hence  such  appearances  are  often  found  in  the  brains 
of  cretins,  as  well  as  in  persons  who  have  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  nervous  fever,  or  other  similar  disorders.  But  at  present  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  abnormal  phenomena  exhibited  during  life 
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depend  excluBively  on  either  the  collateral  caoaes  which  precede  and 
permit  the  increased  exsudation  (§  1990),  or  on  the  pressure  it  produoesL 
It  is  probable  that  these  are  partly  due  to  minute  disturbances  in  the 
molecular  relations  of  the  nervous  tissues,  such  as  will  perhaps  neTor  be 
visible  to  our  senses. 

2058.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  brain  forms  a  lai^ger  fraction  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  man  than  in  any  other  vertebrate  animal. 
In  the  adult,  it  is  about  ^th  to  ^th;  and  in  the  in&nty  ith  to  ith. 
But  many  small  manmials  and  birds  exhibit  a  larger  proportion  than 
the  adult  human  being. 

2059.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  abnormal  smallness  of  the  brain  is 
connected  with  idiocy.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  their  intellectual  powers  possess  brains  which  are  laige, 
either  as  a  whole,  or  in  particular  parts.  But  it  is  &r  more  difficult  to 
prove  this  excess,  than  the  converse  diminution.  For  the  almonna] 
circumstances  which  precede  death  may  themselves  produce  a  deo^tive 
increase  of  weight  (§  2057).  And  we  have  a  right  to  suppose,  that  the 
mental  endowments  are  materially  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  quan- 
tity of  the  oigan,  but  also  by  its  quality,  and  relative  activity.  The 
high  forehead  which  is  frequently  regarded  as  an  external  indication  of 
mental  power  certainly  does  generally  depend  on  a  greater  development 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  and  of  those  parts  of  the  skuU  which 
cover  them.  Still  this  does  not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  these 
segments  of  the  cerebral  mass  which  exclusively  r^ulate  the  higher 
mental  capacities  or  many  of  the  Acuities  that  express  them ; — such  as^ 
for  instance,  eloquence.  Comparative  and  pathological  anatomy  unite  to 
testify,  that  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  many  of  its 
internal  swellings  (such  as  the  pes  hippocampi  and  pes  accesBorins, 
which  lie  in  the  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  each  hemi- 
sphere) are  at  least  as  important  as  its  anterior  segments. 

2060.  It  has  often  been  maintained,  that  in  men  distingui^ed  for  in- 
tellect, the  convolutions  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  (a  b  c,  Fig.  365, 
p.  566),  are  more  numerous,  and  less  symmetricaL  But  the  fiict  itself  is 
by  no  means  established.  And  beside  this,  experience  teaches  that  the 
advantages  which  are  perhaps  associated  with  the  convoluted  arrange- 
ment may  be  quite  annihilated  by  internal  disease.  The  brain  of  a 
cretin  often  exhibits  large  and  complicated  convolutions,  while  its  cavi- 
ties are  distended  by  copious  fluid  exsudations. 

2061.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the  cerebral  substance  undergo 
important  changes  in  the  course  of  development.  In  the  new-bom  in- 
&nt,  a  fine  section  of  its  superficial  layer  exhibits  a  minutely  granular 
basis,  together  with  cell-like  nuclei  (Tab.  Y.  Fig.  77)  such  as  are  met  with 
in  the  pure  grey  matter  of  the  adult  A  similar  section  from  the  adult 
brain  shows  numerous  (and  distinctly  medullary)  primitive  fibres,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  preceding  struotures.  The  above  peculiarities  are  even  more 
distinct  in  the  embryo, — ^which  exhibits  volimtary  and  reflex  moyements 
at  a  period  when  no  distinct  white  substance  or  oilj  content  can  be  ob- 
served in  its  peripheric  nerve-fibres,  and  when  its  nervous  centre  only 
includes  a  basis  and  cellular  elements  resembling  those  of  pure  grey 
matter.-  Hence  the  general  actions  on  which  these  movements  are 
founded  do  not  exclusively  depend  on  the  peculiar  forms  possessed  by  the 
nervous  tissues  of  the  adult. 

2062.  The  lateral  repetition  of  most  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  nerves 
by  which  they  are  governed,  partially  explains  why  so  many  segments  of 
the  centre  are  in  pairs  also.  But  since  the  same  arrangement  holds  good 
in  portions  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  peripheric  organs, 
there  must  be  other  reasons  for  it.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the 
commissures  or  middle  portions  fulfil  the  purpose  of  linking  the  two 
lateral  and  complementary  oigans  in  imity  of  action.  But  since  the 
division  of  these  median  portions  (§  2049)  or  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  (§  2053)  does  not  destroy  the  mental  powers,  and 
amce  the  median  longitudinal  section  of  the  whole  nervous  centre  in  the 
frog  does  not  disturb  the  simultaneous  and  corresponding  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  (§  2038),  this  theory  must  be  regarded  as  on  the 
whole  invalid  and  incorrect 

2063.  The  organs  of  sight  may  best  illustrate  the  actions  which  depend 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  structures  in  pairs. 
We  have  seen  that  when  two  complementary  colours  are  allowed  to  fall 
upon  corresponding  points  (§  1553)  of  both  retinsD  by  means  of  the 
stereoscope,  they  produce  the  impression  of  white  (§  1564).  Here  we  may 
imagine  that  the  changes  in  the  cerebral  organs  of  the  two  optic  nerves  are 
completed  to  a  single  intermediate  sensation  in  the  brain  itsel£  While 
the  &ct  that  the  normal  (and  partially  opposed)  movement  of  gazing 
($  1445)  is  lost  after  injuries  of  one  half  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(§  2045)  or  the  cerebellum  (2019) — suggests  the  conjecture,  that  the 
continuity  of  these  lateral  pairs  is  requisite  for  their  combined  action. 

2064.  We  have  already  (§  2029)  represented  the  nervous  centre  under 
the  guise  of  a  row  of  keys,  which  are  arranged  suitably  to  their  objects, 
and  in  fitting  connection  with  each  other.  This  forms  a  definite  topo- 
graphy of  structures,  some  of  which  represent  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  while  others  minister  to  the  purely  cerebral  functions.  Such 
a  view  explains  the  apparent  object  of  the  reflex  movements  (§  1955), 
as  well  as  the  real  purpose  of  the  instinctive  actions.  And  it  is  con- 
firmed by  many  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation. 

2065.  Although  no  sensuous  impression  can  itself  do  more  than  fur- 
nish an  excitement,  the  final  translation  of  which  must  occur  in  the 
brain  (§  1905),  still  we  always  refer  it  externally :  either  to  the  peri- 
pheric organ,  such  as  the  tongue  or  skin ;  or  still  further  outwards — for 
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instance,  to  a  corresponding  distance  from  the  retina  or  the  optic  nerre. 
Hence  there  must  be  some  arrangement  which  obliges  us  to  neglect  our 
own  cerebral  actions,  and  to  receive  the  peripheric  transfer  as  though  it 
were  a  direct  impression. 

2066.  Under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  this  external  reference  be- 
comes sometimes  very  remarkable.  Persons  who  have  undergone  ampu- 
tation of  a  limb  are  good  instances  of  this  kind.  A  man  whose  thigh 
has  been  many  years  removed  often  distinctly  feels  his  toes  or  foot-  If 
the  stump  be  surrounded  with  a  ligature,  the  mutilated  person  feels  as  if 
the  long  lost  foot  and  leg  were  asleep.  Such  deceptions  can  neither  be 
overcome  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  nor  by  his  own  consciousness  of 
their  error.  And  since  they  also  occur  in  persons  who  have  lost  both 
legs,  they  are  not  due  to  the  impressions  applied  to  the  existing  limb 
being  referred  to  that  which  has  been  removed.  All  of  these  sensaticnis 
are  &r  stronger  in  the  hands  and  feet,  than  in  the  middle  or  proxin^ 
segments  of  the  limb. 

2067.  Continuous  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow  is  attended 
by  results  allied  to  the  preceding.  The  little  finger  first  becomes 
"  asleep,"  and  then  the  ring  finger  and  part  of  the  middle  finger  ;  while 
subsequently  the  pain  appears  to  run  along  the  course  of  the  nervous 
trunk.  Similar  pressure  on  the  popliteal  nerve  gives  rise  to  a  pricking 
sensation  in  the  toes  and  sole  of  the  foot  And  when  the  sciatic  plexus 
of  a  parturient  woman  is  compressed  by  the  child's  head,  the  impression 
of  pain  which  is  produced  takes  a  peripheric  course  along  her  leg. 
Many  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  alimentaiy  canal  and  other  peri- 
pheric parts  of  the  body,  depend  solely  on  the  nerves  being  affected  eiihet 
in  the  middle  of  their  course,  or  in  the  centres  themselves. 

2068.  The  preceding  considerations  will  show  how  slight  are  the 
foundations  which  physiology  affords  to  psychology.  One  chief  cause 
of  this  is  certainly  our  deficient  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  centre,  a  branch  of  the  science  which  will  probably  never  attain 
a  very  satis&ctory  position  (§  1927).  But  a  second  is  the  way  in  whidi 
we  conceive  of  the  mental  functions.  We  describe  certain  external 
phenomena  as  results  of  knowledge,  judgment^  or  reason,  without  recol- 
lecting that  the  basis  here  assumed  to  be  an  unit  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  links  to  which  we  have  no  access.  We  have  seen  that  (§  1708) 
the  perception  of  the  simplest  sensuous  impression,  and  the  excitation 
of  the  slightest  muscular  movement,  depend  upon  a  transfer  and  con- 
duction of  certain  material  changes,  which  mutually  conditionate  each 
other,  and  play  into  one  another  like  the  cog-wheels  of  a  naachine. 
Hence  we  are  justified  in  conjecturing,  that  what  is  apparently  the  moet 
direct  mental  action  also  proceeds  from  a  series  of  mutual  tensions  and 
transfers ;  and  that  the  &Uure  of  any  link  of  the  chain  leads  to  an 
error  or  a  false  conclusion.  The  general  significance  of  such  processes  may 
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be  easily  imagined  from  the  analogies  offered  by  these  simpler  phe- 
nomena. But  the  satisfiu^tory  investigation  of  their  details — ^the  only 
true  self-knowledge — ^will  probably  for  ever  baffle  the  spirit  of  human 
inquiry. 

2069.  From  hence  alone  it  becomes  obvious  how  fiw  all  phrenological 
systems  are  from  the  truth.  Not  one  of  the  fiicts  which  constitute  their 
foundation  will  survive  a  careful  examination.  The  exterior  of  the  skull 
is  by  no  means  an  exact  cast  of  that  of  the  brain,  but  is  modified  by 
many  intermediate  conditions;  such  as  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  thickness 
of  the  skull,  and  the  form  of  its  sur&ces.  And  the  outside  of  the  brain 
is  itself  incapable  of  affording  any  conclusion  as  to  the  mental  powers 
(§  2059).  If  to  these  considerations  we  add,  that*  the  topographical  sub- 
division of  many  of  the  phrenological  organs  is  based  upon  misinterpreted 
facts  of  comparative  anatomy,  or  absurd  psychological  subdivisions,  and 
that  external  circumstances  can  materially  alter  the  Vitalism  of  the 
organic  plan — the  reader  will  clearly  understand  why  physiologists  are 
compelled  to  reject  phrenology;  and  that  only  the  more  emphatically, 
the  more  violently  it  is  defended  by  some  educated  persons. 

2070.  Numerous  exact  determinations  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
skull  and  brain  would  probably  furnish  averages  of  some  value  for  general 
psychology.  Such  cranioscopic  researches  have,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
secure  foundation  than  the  theories  of  phrenology.  But  what  has 
already  been  said  renders  it  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  would  still  be 
quite  impossible  to  determine,  from  such  coarse  material  relations,  the 

-f? .      mental  powers  of  any  given  individual 

2071.  The  restoration  required  by  certain  of  the  nervous  organs  leads 
to  these  phenomena  of  periodic  rest  which  we  include  under  the  name 
of  sleep.     The  time  necessarily  occupied  by  this  strengthening  inaction 

^  ^T>  undergoes  a  great  diminution  in  the  course  of  life.  The  sucking  child 
sleeps  longer  than  it  wakes.  The  adult  is  satisfied  with  about  one-third 
of  sleep,  or  even  less. 

2072.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  nervous  centre, 
or  at  least  of  the  brain,  rests  during  sleep.  But  more  careful  obser- 
Tation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  any  part  of  the  nervous  centre  is  condemned 
to  complete  inactivity  during  sleep, — whether  the  whole  phenomenon 
does  not  depend  solely  on  the  fiEtct,'that  certain  mutual  actions,  which 
occur  during  the  waking  state,  are  suspended  in  the  sleeping  animal. 

^  ^  2073.  All  the  functions  subservient  to  the  metamorphosis  of  matter — 

'^^^  such  as  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation;  the  movements 

'^  '^  of  respiration,  and  the  interchange  of  gases;  together  with  the  mecha- 

'^^  nical  and  chemical  phenomena  which  accompany  digestion,  absorption, 

^f^*  .  secretion,  and  nutrition — go  on  unchecked  during  sleep.     Hence  certain 

^^^'/^  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  probably  of  the  spinal  cord,  continue 
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to  act  mechanioally,ju8t  as  in  the  waking  state.  And  external  irritalkHii 
are  capable  of  producing  reflex  phenomena  without  awakening  the 
person.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  dreams  teadi^  ra 
that  the  brain  is  also  in  a  peculiar  state  of  activity.  It  perceives  some 
sensuous  impressions,  but  often  gives  them  a  different  interpreftatioD 
from  what  it  would  do  in  the  waking  ccmdition.  The  ideas  thus  exdted 
constitute  the  commencement  of  the  most  extraordinary  phantaska, 
which  as  the  dream  goes  on,  are  generally  further  spun  oat,  and  tre 
repeatedly  confounded  with  new  and  disconnected  series  of  thoughts. 
All  this  indicates  that  the  machinery  of  the  nervous  centre  is  differraitlj 
adjusted  in  the  sleeping  and  waking  states.  This  alteration  of  adjustment 
causes  many  sensuous  impressions  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  many  miodes 
of  the  body  to  become  relaxed,  while  it  aUows  others  to  execate  the  at- 
titudes most  &vourable  to  repose.  The  peculiar  changes  of  re^HratioD 
which  give  rise  to  snoring  are  less  essential  (and  therefore  less  oonstant) 
collateral  effects  of  the  same  cause. 

2074.  Some  observers  have  drawn  a  complete  parallel  between  the 
condition  of  a  sleeping  animal,  and  one  which  has  been  deprived  <^  iti 
brain  (§  2055).  But  this  comparison  will  not  survive  an  exact  analjiis. 
The  latter  seems  not  to  dream,  and  exhibits  a  peculiar  irritability,— a 
somewhat  unusual  excitalnlity  to  reflex  (§  1953)  phenomena — ^whidi  k 
not  evinced  by  the  sleeping  animaL  In  short,  that  activity  which  sleep 
only  diverts  into  another  channel,  is  here  altogether  absent 

2075.  The  subjective  phenomena  of  vision,  and  the  fimtastic  images 
seen  by  many  persons  at  the  instant  of  foiling  asleep,  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  dreams.  The  question  whether  tliese  only  occur  just 
after  the  beginning  and  before  the  eaid  of  sleep,  or  during  its  whole 
continuance,  cannot  at  present  be  decided.  The  statement  that  there 
are  persons  who  have  never  dreamed  rests  upon  very  doubtful  founda- 
tion. 

2076.  The  sleeper  instinctively  executes  many  voluntary  movements. 
Wearied  soldiers  have  been  known  to  sleep  on  a  march,  and  still  keep 
time  in  their  steps.  This  fact  plainly  indicates  that  sleep  is  chiefly  cha- 
racterized by  the  isolation  of  consciousness  from  the  impressions  of  the 
outer  world,  and  not  by  the  repose  of  the  locomotive  organs.  We  maj 
verify  the  same  proposition  in  the  mysterious  state  of  somnambulism : 
—  which,  in  common  with  many  other  morbid  conditions,  provei 
that  the  keys  of  the  nervous  centre  are  capable  of  playing  the  most 
complicated  movements,  without  the  brain  resuming  its  ordinary  rela- 
tions to  the  external  world.  The  fact  that  a  cataleptic  person  cao 
maintain  the  arm  until  waking  in  the  constrained  attitude  which  has 
been  artificaUy  impressed  upon  it,  shows  that  the  continuous  tensioo 
of  the  corresponding  nervous  organs  does  not  always  imply  the  influence 
of  the  will. 
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2077.  At  present  we  are  ignorant  what  material  cbangee  ocour  in  the 
nervous  centre  during  sleep.  It  has  often  been  conjectured  that  the 
cerebral  substance  contains  more  dark  blood  than  in  the  waking  state. 
But  even  should  this  statement  be  hereafter  confirmed,  it  will  still 
remain  doubtful  whether  the  phenomenon  is  the  cause  of  sleep,  or  the 
effect  of  a  previous  change  in  the  bulk  of  the  nervous  tissues  (§  1990). 

2078.  The  magnetic  sleep,  and  animal  magnetism  generally,  are  some 
of  the  most  equivocal  phenomena  which  medical  literature  has  hitherto 
offered  to  the  thoughtful  observer  of  nature.  We  may  admit  that 
persons  suffering  from  nervous  disorders  are  now  and  then  susceptible 
to  impressions  which  would  pass  unnoticed  by  a  healthy  individual; 
and  that  in  such  cases  credulity,  prejudice,  implicit  trust>  and  phantasy, 
can  produce  very  strange  results.  Many  nervous  affections — such  as 
the  catalepsy  ahneady  mentioned  (§  2076)  —  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
mysterious  phenomena,  which  it  will  be  long  before  physiology  can 
explain.  If  it  be  true  that  these  persons  can  maintain  a  limb  in  an 
artificial  position  which  would  soon  exhaust  a  waking  individual,  or  that 
the  discourse  interrupted  by  the  attack  is  resumed  by  them  imme- 
diately on  its  ceasaticm  (§  1976), — ^this  would  exhibit  a  persistence  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  nervous  centre,  due  to  causes  concerning  which 
nothing  is  known.  But  most  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  generally 
described  as  results  of  animal  magnetism  depend  upon  conscious  or 
unconscious  deception.  The  whole  of  this  subject  forms  a  parallel  to 
that  of  phrenology  (§  2069),  an  edifice  which  those  who  only  work  upon 
the  foundations  of  natural  laws  have  little  call  to  aid  in  constructing. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

2079.  Modes  of  Generation. — Since  natural  inquiry,  strictly  so  called, 
is  only  concerned  with  what  may  be  established  by  experience,  it  has  no 
right  to  discuss  the  question,  how  the  first  organic  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  were  produced.  The  petri^tions  which  we  meet  with  in  yanoiB 
strata  furnish  us  with  a  series  of  halting-points;  from  which  we  are  jus- 
tified in  deducing  the  alteration  of  the  several  creations  they  represent, 
but  not  their  original  production.  We  are  thus  informed  that  the  pre- 
vious world  was  inhabited  by  species  of  animals  which  are  now  no  longor 
met  with ;  and  that,  myriads  of  years  ago,  what  are  now  temperate  semes 
were  hotter  climates,  while  existing  continents  occupied  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  And  pal8eontology  and  geology  agree  in  indicating,  that  the  oiigamc 
beings  of  the  globe  did  not  proceed  frt>m  any  limited  portion  of  its 
surfiw^,  or  from  any  exclusive  centre  of  creation,  but  that  the  varying 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  is  based  upon  a  series 
of  equally  different  local  causes.  But  the  way  in  which  this  happened, 
and  the  causes  which  permitted — or  perhaps  implied — the  first  organiia- 
tion,  elude  our  present  means  of  research. 

2080.  The  same  law  which  connects  the  life  of  every  oi^gaoized  being 
with  a  certain  duration  of  time  necessitates  the  phenomena  of  propaga- 
tion. Failing  these,  nature  could  only  have  avoided  the  depopulation  of 
the  globe  by  repeated  new  creations.  Generation  enables  it  to  dispense 
with  this  requirement ;  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  probably  at  present 
never  fulfilled.  Every  organized  being  commences  as  an  invisible  genn, 
which  continually  attracts  new  substances,  and  by  their  proper  elabo- 
ration, attains  a  certain  stage  of  completeness.  And  when  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  or  animal  has  progressed  to  a  certain  degree,  its 
organization  acquires  the  capacity  of  producing,  in  some  part  of  its 
substance,  a  new  germ  that  exhibits  the  same  capacity  of  development 
Since  the  animal  which  thus  results  is  immediately  produced  firom  the 
constituents  of  that  by  which  it  is  generated,  this  mode  of  propagation 
has  been  called  maternal  or  homogeneous  generation.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  new  germination  can  poadblj 
take  place,  will  cause  the  producing  animal  to  be  older  than  the  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  former  may  arrive  at  its  prescribed  termination  of 
life,  at  a  period  when  the  latter  is  still  continuing  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
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adding  new  links  to  the  chain  of  creation.  And  thus,  owing  to  the 
lapse  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the  development  of  the  previous 
germ,  and  the  origin  of  the  new  one,  it  is  only  the  individuals  which 
pass  from  the  stage  of  life  : — the  species  of  the  organic  beings  are  them- 
selves permanent 

2081.  Unfiivourable  external  circumstances,  and  the  predatory  habits 
of  various  animals,  cause  many  organic  beings  to  perish  before  they 
reach  that  stage  of  development  which  enables  them  to  prepare  a  germ. 
And  many  collateral  causes  may  obstruct  the  evolution  of  the  genera- 
tive organs.  The  various  dangers  which  thus  threaten  the  maintenance 
of  the  species  can  only  be  obviated,  either  by  one  individual  producing 
a  number  of  germs  simultaneously,  or  by  its  generative  function  being 
frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  life.  This  also  permits  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  which  people  the  globe. 

2082.  In  unisexual  generation,  the  germ  furnished  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual can  at  once  go  through  its  complete  course  of  development.  The 
bisexual  generation,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  two  different  person- 
alities. One  of  these,  the  female,  furnishes  the  germ,  which  has  generally 
a  definite  form,  that  of  the  ovum  or  egg.  The  second,  or  the  male, 
prepares  a  special  complementary  fluid,  which  is  called  the  semen  or 
sperm. 

2083.  These  two  kinds  of  generative  materials  have  their  definite  and 
special  characteristics;  which,  subject  to  certain  variations  of  form,  are 
repeated  in  all  animals.  The  annexed  woodcuts  represent  the  young 
ovum  (Fig.  369  that  of  the  pike,  Fig.  370  that  of  the  frog).    It  contains 

Fio.  369.  Fig.  370. 


{ 

a  basic  substance  or  yolk  a,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  special  vitelline 
membrane  h;  a  vesicular  nucleus,  the  germinal  vesicle,  e;  and  one 
(d,  Fig.  369)  or  more  nucleoli  {d,  Fig.  370)  that  form  the  simple  or 
compoimd  germinal  spot.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  efficient 
male  generative  fluid  is  the  possession  of  the  seminal  corpuscles  (Tab.  V. 
Fig.  78,  a  6),  already  specially  described  (§  1215,  et  seq,). 

2084.  The  ovum  cannot  spontaneously  develope  itself  beyond  a 
certain  limited  stage.  In  order  that  it  should  overstep  this  limit,  and 
produce  from  its  tissues  the  foetus  or  embryo  of  the  new  being,  it  must 
have  been  previously  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  male  semen,  or 
fecundated.     Hence  the  bisexual  generation  to  which  the  vertebrata  are 
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exdusiyely  restricted,  demands  more  elaborate  antecedents  in  carder  to 
the  production  of  a  more  complex  and  delicate  oi^ganisation* 

2085.  The  higher  ftniniaV  just  mentioned  exhibit  different  sexes: 
many  individuals  possessing  none  but  male  organs  of  generation,  wfaidi 
prepare  and  extrude  the  semen;  while  others  have  only  female  organs, 
which  produce  the  ovimi,  and  further  develope  it  to  a  certain  degree. 
The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  in  many  inyertebrate  animals.  But, 
on  the  other  hand^  in  some  of  these  lower  animals,  the  same  indi- 
vidual includes  both  male. and  female  sexual  oigans.  This  genuine  an- 
drogynous or  hermaphrodite  state  is  to  some  extent  the  expression  of 
a  low  grade  of  oi^ganization.  The  organs  of  the  higher  animals  wodE 
so  peculiarly  and  exclusively,  that  they  are  only  able  to  produce  the 
material  substrata  of  one  of  the  two  sexual  contrasts :  while  the  duller 
and  more  indifferent  hermaphrodites  can  evolve  both  of  the  el^nentB 
necessary  to  generation  in  separate  secreting  oigans. 

2086.  The  mammalian  oviun  only  leaves  the  body  of  the  mother  when 
the  foetus  produced  in  it  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  separate  life 
under  the  necessary  collateral  conditions.  But  since  the  action  of  tite 
semen  conditionates  embryonal  development^  this  must  be  preceded  by 
an  internal  impregnation.  The  same  conclusion  holds  good  for  other 
viviparous  animals.  The  oviparous  creatures  ofier  two  varieties  in  this 
respect  Birds,  and  most  of  the  scaly  reptiles,  lay  egg^  whidi  have 
previously  imdergone  an  internal  fecundation.  The  evolution  of  thdr 
embryo  is  therefore  entrusted  to  a  mere  external  incubation,  aided  by 
fiivourable  collateral  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ova  of 
frogs  and  most  of  the  osseous  fishes  are  expelled  before  coming  into 
contact  with  the  semen.  So  that  here  the  embryonal  development, 
which  takes  place  outside  the  mother's  body,  demands  an  external 
fertilization. 

2087.  The  different  modes  of  propagation  which  we  have  just  been 
considering  may  be  met  with  in  various  animals  which  are  allied  to  eadi 
other.  Although  reptiles  and  fishes  are,  for  the  most  part,  oviparous, 
yet  salamanders  and  sharks  are  viviparous.  In  the  sword-fish  and  the 
Marsupialia  the  young  undergo  a  further  development  in  external 
brooding  cavities  or  special  pouches  of  the  mother.  But  the  annange- 
ments  of  the  two  are  very  different. 

2088.  Unisexual  generation  obtains  most  extensively  in  the  vegetaUe 
kingdom.  Owing  to  the  greater  uniformity  of  their  various  groups 
of  tissues,  the  more  simple  conditions  of  their  nutrition,  and  the  less 
complicated  phenomena  of  their  growth,  the  germinal  structures  whidi 
sooner  or  later  shoot  forth  form  independent  plants;  and  pieces  severed 
from  the  parent  grow  into  distinct  individuals.  Their  suckers  and  bulfas^ 
their  numerous  buds  properly  so  called,  and  the  segments  of  their 
leaves  and  stalks,  often  possess  the  power  of  developing  new  shoots 
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which  maintain  and  increase  the  species.  The  operations  of  inoculation 
and  grafting  depend  on  the  capacity  for  development  possessed  by  severed 
portions  of  the  leaves  and  axis.  Here  the  maternal  basis  is  so  indif- 
ferent, that  the  plant  into  which  the  foreign  portion  has  been  grafted 
need  only  possess  a  certain  degree  of  relationship,  in  order  that  the  sub- 
sequent union  of  the  two  should  allow  of  a  more  vigorous  development^ 
and  the  preparation  of  a  richer  sap.  Finally,  the  weaker  imity  of  the 
vegetable  explains  how  severed  portions  of  many  cryptogamic  plants 
continue  to  live  uninjured,  cellular  projections  from  leaves  or  stems 
become  perfect  buds,  and  similar  germinal  structures  proceed  from  the 
margins  of  wounds. 

2089.    We  have  already  seen  (§  1222)  that  in  many  cryptogamic 
plants  special  organs — ^the  ripe  antheridiar— enclose  mobile  elements,  the 
forms  and  movements  of  which  more  or  less  correspond  with  those  of  the 
seminal  corpuscles  of  the  animaL      Other  organs  produce  seed-grains 
or  spores,  which  subsequently  yield  young  plants  of  the  same  species* 
This  contrast,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  bisexual  generation  of  ani- 
mals, is  often  met  with  in  sea-weeds,  p^^  3^1 
leafy  and  fleshy  mosses,  and  ferns.   But 
at  present  the  mechanism  of  their  im- 
pregnation has    not  been  discovered. 
Other  modes  of  propagation  are  also 
met  with  in  these  plants,  as  well  as  in 
the  higher  vegetables. 

2090.    The    phanerogamous    plants 
possess  stamma,  the  anthers  of  which 
contain  the  grains  of  pollen;  and  pis- 
tils,   which    are    continuous  with    the 
style   and  stigma,  and  enclose  within 
their  cavity  the  ovule  or  external  basis 
of  the  future  seed.     The  pollen  grains 
(dy  Fig.  371)    subsequently  gain    the 
stigma  (c);  either  spontaneously,  or  by 
the    assistance    of   insects,  winds,  or 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  flowers. 
They  remain  stfcking  to  the  gummy 
covering  of  the  style;  and  subsequently 
emit  special  prolongations,  the  pollen 
tubes.     These  contain  the  active  mu- 
cous substance  called  ihefoviUa  of  the 
pollen  grains.     They  gradually  descend 
through  the  canal    of  the  style    (as 

shown   in  6,  Fig.  371),  gain  the  interior  of  the   pistillary  cavity,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  ova  there  present 
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2091.  The  anther  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  male,  and  the  OYum 
as  the  female  sexual  apparatus  of  the  phanerogamous  plants.  The 
foyilla,  which  would  thus  correspond  to  the  male  semen,  oheaa.  oontaios 
granules  that  exhibit  the  molecular  movement  discoTered  by  Brown 
(§  1188).  But  it  possesses  no  elements  having  characters  like  those  c^ 
the  spermatozoa  of  cryptogamous  plants  or  animals.  The  ova  have  an 
external  membrane  {e,  Fig.  372),  and  a  second  internal  protective  sheath 
(d)f  to  which  are  sometimes  added  other  and  similar  structuroB.  In  the 
centre  of  all  these  lies  a  nucleus  (6),  in  the  substance  of  which  is  imbedded 
the  embryonal  sac  (c).  While  the  ovule  attaches  itself  to  the  wall  of  the 
pistillary   cavity   (at  a,  Fig.  372),  a  canal   (/)   left  by  corresponding 

gaps  in  the  membranes  —  the  exostomium  and 
endostomium — ^leads  to  the  nucleus  (6).  The  (gene- 
rally elongated)  embryonal  sac  forms  a  clear  and 
transparent  vesicle,  which  is  fiUed  with  a  peculiir 
solution.  Still  it  cannot  be  compared  wiUi  the 
germinal  vesicle  of  (§  2083)  of  the  animal.  For 
its  want  of  a  germinal  spot^  and  its  different  subse- 
quent development,  prevent  it  from  farming  any 
satisfactory  parallel  with  this  important  constituent  of  the  anirr><Ll  otuol 

2092.  There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  pollen-tube  (6,  Fig.  373)  has 
passed  from  the  stigma  (a)  through  the  canal  of  the  style  (c)  into  the 

p     »..  pistillaiy  cavity,  it  proceeds  through  the  exostomium 

and  endostomium  to  the  nucleus.  Schleiden  states 
that  this  tube  causes  the  embryonal  sac  (/)  to  be 
reflected  on  itself.  New  cells  are  then  developed  in 
its  inferior  extremity  :  they  multiply,  and  gradually 
form  the  embryo.  The  radicle  is  subsequently 
directed  upwards,  and  the  attachment  of  the  cotyle- 
don buds  downwards.  In  the  mean  time  the  upp^- 
I  portion  of  the  pollen-tube  gradually  atrophies,  and 

disappears.      According  to  this  account,  it  is  the 
J  pollen  which  produces  the  most  important  part, — 

namely,  that  which  at  a  later  period  of  germination 
is  developed  into  the  new  plant ;  the  ovum  only 
forming  a  suitable  protective  and  nutrient  mass,  in 
which  this  is  imbedded.  This  process  would  tho^ 
fore  constitute,  not  a  bisexual  generation,  but  only  a 
special  development  from  the  pollen-tube  of  a  bud, 
the  further  growth  of  which  is  assisted  by  its  being  properly  implanted 
in  the  substance  of  the  ovum.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Amici,  Mohl,  and  others,  the  lower  end  of  the  pollen  tube  does  not  enter 
the  embryonal  sac  to  be  then  metamorphosed  into  the  embryo  itselt 
The  latter  is  produced  independently,  after  the  fertilizing  fovilla  has  been 
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conducted  to  the  outside  of  the  embryonal  sac  by  the  aid  of  the  pollen- 
tubes.  Hence  the  action  of  the  fovilla  on  the  internal  structures  of 
the  germinal  receptacle  might  to  some  extent  resemble  that  of  the 
auimol  semen  on  the  unimpregnated  ova. 

2093.  In  the  invertebrate  animals,  although,  as  a  rule,  generation  is 
probably  bisexual,  even  down  to  the  polyps,  still  in  numerous  examples 
it  is  unisexuaL  Many  of  the  circumstances  here  met  with  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  methods  by  which  multiplication  is  effected  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

2094.  Many  animals  in  whom  the  whole  body  has  a  vegetative  uni- 
formity are  capable  of  being  multiplied  by  normal,  accidental,  or  arti- 
ficial divisions.  Separate  fragments  of  Infusoria  (such  as  .the  Para- 
mcedcs),  of  Polyps  (such  as  the  Hydr<B\  and  of  the  TrenuUoda  (such  as 
the  PlanaTice),  are  frequently  completed  to  form  perfect  animals.  In 
many  of  the  articulate  worms — as  the  Naiadce — transverse  (but  not 
longitudinal)  division  gives  rise  to  the  same  result  Here  we  have 
what  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  highest  degree  of  reproductive  capacity 
(§  1062).  This  may,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  assist  to  maintain 
the  species ;  and  will  in  any  case  diminish  the  injury  of  accidental  attacks. 

2095.  Many  infusory  animals  (such  as  the  Vorticellce  or  Hydras), 
and  some  of  the  polyps  (such  as  the  Corallinas),  together  with  some  of 
the  Uelminthas — for  instance  the  Cystica — often  give  out  projections, 
which  either  only  increase  the  number  of  animals  in  organic  connection 
with  each  other,  or  subsequently  fiUl  off,  and  live  as  completely  inde- 
pendent beings.  But  although  these  are  called  buds,  still  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  only  in  their  general  mode  of  production,  and  not  in 
their  internal  structiu*e,  that  they  resemble  the  bud  of  the  plant 

2096.  The  fertilized  ovum  of  a  mammal  or  bird  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  production  of  a  developed  animal.     It  is  true  that  the  constituents 
of  the  new  creature  undeigo  manifold  changes.     But  we  have  always 
certain  permanent  characteristics,  which  more  or  less  correspond  with 
those  of  the  adult  animal.     Frogs  and  salamanders  exhibit  greater  dif- 
ferences.   Here  larvse  are  first  produced ;  these  are  devoid  of  extremities, 
and  respire  by  gills,  like  most  other  aquatic  animals.     Subsequently  the 
limbs  gradually  protrude ;  and  ultimately,  lungs  replace  the  gills.     The 
tadpole  finally  loses  its  tail,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  the  developed  frog. 
And  in  other  animals  we  see  &r  greater  changes  of  form.     Thus  the 
butterfly  has  to  pass  through  the  preparatory  stages  of  caterpillar  and 
pupa  : — while  the  Cirrhiped  swims  about  as  a  marine  crustacean,  before 
acquiring  its  permanent  form,  and  the   attachment  which  condemns 
it  to  a  sedentary  life. 

2097.  That  development  of  nursing-animals,  which  occurs  in  many  of 
the  invertebrata,  and  the  circiunstances  of  which  have  been  so  accu- 
rately elucidated  by  Steenstrup,  frequently  leads  to  a  series  of  similar 
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phenomena^  as  well  as  to  many  other  peculiar  efiect&  Thus  ^T%«fftaii  of 
the  new  being  proceeding  at  once  along  the  path  of  deyelopment)  it  has 
to  go  through  a  prescribed  succession  of  complex  metamorphoses^  befen 
attaining  the  form  and  conditions  of  organization  which  obtain  in  the  adult 
animaL  And  here,  as  in  the  simpler  larval  state,  some  of  the  orgaia  it 
last  become  superfluous,  and  therefore  disappear;  while  various  importaoi 
parts  only  sprout  forth  at  a  later  period  of  development.  But  the  two 
most  remarkable  phenomena  we  meet  with  are— that  a  sin^  germ  pro- 
duces not  merely  an  individual,  but  a  series  of  animalw  ;  and  that  the 
latter  are  not  produced  directly  by  an  ovum,  although  the  original  beizi^ 
from  which  they  proceed  is  only  formed  imder  the  influence  of  a  hbexoal 
generation^ 

2098.  We  have  seen  (§  2085)  that  bisexual  generation  is  but  the 
visible  sign  of  more  delicate  conditions  of  development.  And  titf 
numerous  circuitous  routes  which  this  generation  by  nurses  oft^i  has  to 
follow,  may  be  regarded  from  a  similar  point  of  view.  The  accural^  of 
such  a  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  some  examples. 

2099.  The  ovum  of  the  MeduM  (or  searjellies)  first  exhibits  tiiat 
peculiar  fission  (a.  Fig.  374)  which  is  often  met  with  in  other  dasses  d 


Fio.  874. 


animak,  and  to  which  we  shall  return  in  considering  the  development  of 
the  embryo.  According  to  the  repeated  observations  of  Siebold  and 
Sars,  it  is  then  converted  into  a  creature  (b),  which  resembles  one  of  ihe 
infusoria, — being  provided  with  cilia  (§  1202),  and  capable  of  swimming 
about  in  the  sea.  This  animal  then  becomes  firmly  attached  to  some 
other  substance  by  its  lower  extremity,  while  the  upper  sprouts  out 
into  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  branches  (c).  The  whole  is 
finally  divided  by  a  series  of  transverse  sections,  so  as  distinctly  to 
resemble  a  set  of  cups  placed  one  within  another  {d).  Each  a^ment 
now  gives  off"  processes  (e);  and  then  becoming  completely  separated^ 
gradually  developes  itself  to  a  perfect  medusa  (/).     Hence  we  see  that 
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a  single  germ  funiiBhes  a  series  of  individualB;  and  that  each  of  these 
becomes  a  male  or  female,  whose  bisexual  generation  produces  new 
germs  which  are  destined  to  undeigo  the  same  development  So  that 
the  generation  of  these,  and  the  cleavage  of  their  progeny,  play  alter- 
nate and  different  parts;  the  first  maintaining  the  species,  the  latter 
multiplying  its  numbers. 

2100.  Something  similar  to  this  is  probably  repeated  in  the  ScUpat 
and  Tcenioe  or  tapeworms.  The  young  tapeworms — ^which  are  possibly 
produced  finom  larvae  of  a  different  form  (Fig.  375),  such  as  that  called 
the  TetrarkynchuB — change  the  form  of  their  body,  to  give  rise  to  the 
first  links  of  their  chain  (a.  Fig.  376).  They  then  increase  in  length, 
and  multiply  their  joints,  either  by  division  or  interposition.  Each  of 
these  finally  gets  the  sexual  organs  and  ova  necessary  to  further  propa- 
gation.    The  dark  structures  (6,  Fig.  377)  which  are  met  with  in  the 

Fio.  375.  Fig.  376.  Fio.  377. 


mature  pieces  (a)  of  the  Bothriocephalus  lotus  indigenous  in  Poland, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia,  are  oviducts  that  contain  many  thousand  eggs 
packed  closely  together.  The  joints  are  chiefly  cast  off  at  particular 
times  of  the  year,  such  as  summer ;  and  are  evacuated  with  the  faeces, 
so  as  to  allow  the  ova  to  undergo  their  further  development  out  of  the 
body.  The  rest  of  the  head,  which  remains  in  the  human  alimentary 
canal,  subsequently  becomes  elongated,  and  is  then  constricted  so  as  to 
form  new  joints,  which  subsequently  acquire  sexual  organs  and  ova. 

2101.  Just  as  a  more  or  less  perfect  division  is  an  essential  link  in 
this  process,  so  in  many  polyps,  there  is  a  similar  circuitous  pro- 
cess of  gemmation,  which  finally  relapses  into  a  sexual  propagation. 
For  example,  the  CampantUaricB  shoot  forth  excrescences;  which  subse- 
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quently  become  free,  swim  about  in  the  ocean,  and  only  attain  their 
sexual  maturity  after  a  certain  period  of  development 

2102.  A  still  more  pecidiar  mode  of  multiplication,  which  may  be 
called  an  endogenous  generation,  sometimes  assists  that  by  fission  and 
external  gemination. 

The  young  produced  by  the  bisexual  generation  of  some  of  the  trema- 
toid  ErUozoa  at  first  swim  fi:'ee  by  means  of  their  ciliated  epithelium 
(§  1202),  and  are  subsequently  converted  into  a  peculiar  venniform 
animal.  Now  in  many  land-  and  water-snail%  we  find  movable  worms  or 
living  germ-tubes,  which  are  probably  produced  by  a 
similar  metamorphosis.  Such  a  tube  is  represented 
in  Fig.  378,  after  a  drawing  by  Steenstrup.  Here 
ahe  indicates  the  alimentary  canaL  In  addition 
to  this,  the  worm  or  nurse  encloses  in  its  interior  a 
number  of  independent  animals  or  cerearicef  d,  Cyf,  g. 
These  commence  as  a  peculiar  deposit)  without  any 
previous  impregnation.  They  are  developed  within 
the  mother ;  who  serves  as  their  cavity  of  incuba- 
tion, and  afterwards  gradually  perishes.  They  sub- 
sequently become  fi:'ee ;  and  casting  off  their  tails, 
bore  into  other  animals,  perhaps  sometimes  at  once 
reaching  their  alimentary  canal, — where  they  pass 
through  a  chiysalis  state,  and  are  finally  metamor- 
phosed into  TrenuUodeSy  which  further  develope 
double  sexual  organ&  It  is  probable  that  those 
female  aphides  which  bring  living  young  into  the 
world  are  also  mere  nursing-animals;  in  which  the 
new  beings  are  produced  finom  aggregations  of  oeUs. 

2103.  Hitherto  we  have  only  been  occupied  with  the  different  forma 
of  maternal  generation.  But  it  has  also  been  imagined  that  living 
beings  may  be  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  ultimate  de- 
ments of  their  substance  (§  270),  or  from  foreign  and  putrefying  matters. 
This  mode  of  origin  has  been  named  spontaneous,  equivocal,  or  heteroge- 
neous generation.  Supposing  such  a  process  really  obtained,  it  is  obvious 
that  new  species,  or  at  least  new  individuals,  might  at  any  time  arise. 

2104.  The  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation  was  very  favourably 
received  in  the  in&ncy  of  science.  It  was  then  supposed  that  many  of 
the  lowest  plants,  and  a  large  number  of  invertebrate  animals,  owed 
their  immediate  origin  to  putrefying  organic  substances;  as  did  also 
some  of  the  phanerogamous  plants,  and  many  species  of  vertebrate 
animals.  But  a  more  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  propagadon 
subsequently  proved  that,  in  all  the  higher  beings,  the  ordinary  parental 
generation  was  the  exclusive  method;  and  that  it  even  obtained  in  many 
lower  animals,   which   were   perhaps  also  producible   by  spontaneous 
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generation.  And  the  further  that  the  history  of  development  was  traced, 
the  more  the  defenders  of  heterogeneous  propagation  were  obliged  to 
limit  their  hypothesis  So  that,  finally,  the  only  instances  in  which 
it  could  be  defended  with  any  appearance  of  correctness  were  those  of 
the  mould-plants,  Confervce^  and  InfoiM^iOy  that  appear  in  putrefying 
liquids;  together  with  the  various  parasites,  and  the  seminal  corpuscles 
which  were  then  r^arded  as  genuine  animalcules. 

2105.  A  carefid  examination  must  withdraw  even  these  last  supports 
finom  the  doctrine  of  non-parental  propagation.  The  seeds  of  the  mould- 
plant  and  the  Algae^  as  well  as  the  germs  of  infusory  animalcules,  are  so 
minute  and  lights  that  they  are  propelled  to  a  great  distance  by  the 
weakest  currents  of  air  or  water.  A  few  threads  of  mould  frequently 
deposit  thousands  of  spores.  Hence  a  great  number  of  the  latter 
may  be  lost  without  endangering  the  maintenance  of  the  species. 
Should  some  of  these  accidentally  find  a  suitable  nidu$y  numerous 
masses  of  mould  can  grow  in  a  very  short  time.  And  experience  teaches 
that  many  of  these  plants  flourish  luxuriantly  in  dilute  acids.  Hence 
that  acid  fermentation  (§  324)  to  which  organic  substances  are  so  liable 
during  their  spontaneous  decomposition,  yields  a  fiivourable  nidus  for 
the  development  of  any  spore-granules  which  may  accidentally  have 
reached  it  This  character  of  the  nidus  and  the  food  explains  why 
mould-plants  are  found  in  the  relics  of  digestion  (§  496),  and  why 

'  the  scabs  of  cutaneous  eruptions  show  enormous  quantities  of  mould- 

■  filaments    imder   the    microscope. 

f  The  annexed  figure  (Fig.  379)  re-  f'^«-  379. 

presents  those  which  occur  in  the 
t  crusts  of  the  scaJled  heads  of  chil- 

i  dren. 

2106.  The  lower  or  polygastric 
r           Infusoria  present  similar  pheno- 
mena.     Their  germs  and  young 

;  are  of  such  small  size,  that  they 

'*  easUy  penetrate  invisible  apertures. 

;  The  facility  with  which  they  multiply  is  fevom^ed  by  the  peculiarities 

of  the  sarcode  (§  1224)  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  their  corporeal 
r  substance. 

2107.  We  may  convince  ourselves  by  experiment  that  these  living 
^  creatures  do  really  enter  infusions  from  without  If  distilled  water  be 
(            boiled  for  some  time,  and  sprinkled  with  fragments  of  a  plant  or  an 

animal  while  it  is  yet  hot,  and  if  the  whole  be  now  hermetically  sealed, 
so  as  not  to  leave  any  air  over  the  liquid,  no  mould-plants  or  infusoria 
will  be  developed.  The  continuous  boiling  of  the  water  killed  the  germs 
of  the  minute  beings  which  it  probably  contained.  And  supposing  none 
to  have  been  present  in  the  organic  matters  exposed  to  putre&ction. 
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their  subsequent  absence  is  also  ezplfldned.  And  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  which  has  been  just  passed  through  a  solution  of  potai^  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  the  fluid  infusion,  without  the  appearuice  ci 
any  Infusoruz,  But  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  presence  of  the 
ordinary  atmosphere  should  lead  to  the  development  of  theee  animalu, 
as  well  as  of  the  mould-plants. 

2108.  The  rapid  growth  and  great  multiplication  of  theee  minute 
oiganisms,  when  received  into  a  suitable  locality,  will  explain  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  contagion  which  are  so  oft^i  met  with  in  the  Te^geta- 
ble  and  animal  kingdoms.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  mould  that 
occupies  apples  or  pears  be  transferred  to  a  puncture  in  a  sound  fimit 
of  the  same  kind,  this  often  becomes  mouldy  after  some  time.  Thai 
most  destructive  disease  of  silk- worms,  called  the  mtucardine,  consBsts 
in  the  growth  of  mould  within  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  insect; — a 
growth  which  sooner  or  later  kills  it  Here  again  a  healUiy  individual 
may  be  infected  by  an  artificial  transfer.  The  same  result  m&y  some- 
times be  brought  about  by  inoculating  them  with  the  vegetable  parasite 
of  the  scalled  head,  or  with  other  vegetable  parasites  of  the  human 
body.  In  this  way  infection  may  be  voluntarily  produced,  even  with 
the  coarse  material  aids  at  our  disposal 

2109.  The  Botifsra,  which  are  closely  related  in  structure  to  the 
Annulataf  propagate  by  means  of  ova.  Some  of  these  ereatures  can 
produce  many  generations  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  This  explains 
why  we  sometimes  find  vast  numbei's  of  them  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  which  has  only  been  taken  out  of  a  pool  the  day  before,  and 
which  perhaps  contained  but  a  single  parent  individual 

2110.  Many  of  these  EoH/era,  as  well  as  the  Tardigrade  animalcules 
which  exist  in  the  gutters  of  roofe,  enjoy  an  advantage  unknown  to  most 
other  beings.  They  may  be  completely  dried  up,  and  subsequently 
soaked  in  water,  without  losing  their  capacity  of  life  during  this  impor- 
tant change  of  state.  They  may  thus  be  preserved  for  years  without 
moisture.  A  drop  of  water  soon  restores  them  to  their  original  activity. 
Higher  degrees  of  heat  generally  destroy  the  vital  capacity  of  the  various 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues*  But  such  a  dried-up  Tardigrade  may  be 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  without  the  application  of 
fluid,  and  still,  according  to  Doydre,  live  when  moistened.  When 
boiled  in  water,  however,  it  dies  like  any  other  animal.  This  difference 
reminds  us  of  the  relations  of  fluid  albumen ;  which,  when  mixed  wiUi 
or  dissolved  in  water,  coagulates  by  heat,  while  when  completely  dried, 
it  is  capable  of  supporting  a  higher  temperature  without  losing  its 
solubility. 

2111.  The  notion  of  a  spontaneous  generation  derives  its  strongest 
apparent  support  from  the  external  parasites  (Bpieoa),  and  from  the 
intestinal  worms  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  body  (EtUazoa),     The 
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ooourrenoe  of  Cystic  entozoa  {CysticercuSy  Ccenurus)  in  the  brain  and 
areolar  tissue,  of  Distomm  in  the  liver,  of  Strongyli  in  the  kidneys, 
and  of  TrichinoB  in  the  muscles, — appeared  to  be  best  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  they  originated  directly  from  the  decomposed 
juices  of  the  body.  But  the  various  intestinal  worms — ^the  Ascaris, 
Oxyuris,  Trichocephalus,  and  the  tape-worms  {Tcenia  and  Bothrwce- 
phalus) — ^rather  countenance  the  supposition  that  they  penetrate  from 
without;  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  food.  Formerly,  however,  it  was 
almost  universally  believed  that  the  intestinal  worms  could  only  live 
within  another  organized  being.  Hence  the  more  accurate  opinion  was 
either  rejected  or  passed  over  in  silence. 

2112.  Here  again  recent  observations  have  deprived  the  hypothesis  of 
spontaneous  generation  of  all  its  probability.  They  have  distinctly  proved 
that  these  animals  originate  from  a  bisexual  generation,  and  often  have 
to  pass  through  a  series  of  remarkable  conditions — either  as  larv»  or 
nurses  (§  2099) — ^before  attaining  their  final  form,  and  with  it,  their 
capacity  for  sexual  propagation.  In  these  states,  they  frequently  live 
free  and  devoid  of  all  organic  nidus.  Thus  the  ova  or  young  leave 
the  animal  at  a  definite  time,  and,  subsequently,  when  their  stage  of 
development  again  requires  them  to  resort  to  a  living  animal,  seek  to 
return  either  to  it  or  a  similar  one.  Here  a  series  of  periodical  changes, 
and  many  remarkable  circuits,  all  conduct  to  the  same  final  result : — 
namely,  that  such  creatures  occupy  the  innermost  recesses  of  another 
animaL    This  may  be  best  illustrated  by  some  examples. 

2113.  The  number  of  germs  generally  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
dangers  which  oppose  their  development  (§  2081).  On  this  account 
fishes  and  frogs  have  vast  numbers  of  eggs,  a  laige  portion  of  which 
perish  without  attaining  their  object  And  since  the  incubation  of 
most  of  the  intestinal  worms  is  exposed  to  innmnerable  accidents,  the 
same  provision  is  also  repeated  in  these  parasites  on  a  very  extensive 
scale. 

For  example,  Fig.  380  shows  the  chief  internal  organs  of  a  FUaria 
or  thread-worm,  from  a  fish,  the  Trigla,  Here  the  long  oviduct  c  winds 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  intestine  6.  The  similar  oviduct  of  the  ascaris 
makes  still  more  numerous  curves,  and  is  so  distended  with  minute 
ova,  that  a  single  female  contains  many  thousands  of  germs.  Each  of 
the  older  joints  of  the  Bathriocephalus  Uxtus  (a.  Fig.  377,  p.  615)  pos- 
sesses a  female  sexual  apparatus,  which  encloses  at  least  many  hundreds, 
and  probably  many  thousands,  of  eggs.  According  to  Eschricht,  the 
different  joints  from  time  to  time  given  off  by  such  a  tape-worm 
together  amount  to  10,000.  So  that  a  single  animal  can  graduaUy 
develope  many  millions  of  ova. 

2114.  The  young  of  many  intestinal  worms  are  developed  in  the 
interior  of  the  animal  which  the  parent  inhabits.     Indeed  mauy  HeU 
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Fig.  380.  minthcB  belong  to  the  class  of  viviparous  ani- 

mals (§  2086).  But  the  ova  or  young  of 
others  appear  to  be  only  capable  of  thriviDg 
out  of  the  body.  Although  the  adult  A^oariSf 
Oxyurisy  and  TrichocephcUus  (§2111)  are  oiUn 
found  in  the  human  intestine,  their  developed 
ova  have  never  been  detected  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  heads  of  the  Tcenus  produce  new 
joints  by  prolongation  and  subsequent  trans- 
verse division  (§  2100).  When  the  aeiyenl 
joints  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  deve- 
lopmenty  they  acquire  sexual  organs,  in  ^viiidi 
ova  are  produced  and  developed  to  a  obtain 
degree.  These  having  arrived  at  maturity,  a 
segment  of  the  tapeworm  becomes  spontane- 
ously detached,  and  is  evacuated  in  the  fieoes. 
This  exit  of  headless  portions,  which  is  really 
due  to  the  normal  course  of  development, 
might  easily  be  attributed  to  any  medica- 
ments that  may  have  been  made  use  o£ 
But  the  head  still  left  in  the  intestine  pos- 
sesses the  capacity  of  again  producing  new 
joints. 

2115.  The  experiments  instituted  by  Elsdi- 
richt  plainly  indicate  a  certain  periodicity, 
such  as  is  often  betrayed  by  the  human 
Botkriocephalus  (§21 00).  A  fish  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  (the  CoUus  scorpio)  contains  a  tapeworm 
(the  Botkriocephalus  punctatus)  whose  head 
grows  new  joints  in  autumn  and  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  winter.  The  ova  these  contain  attain 
maturity  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  The 
joints  in  which  they  are  imbedded  (§  2100) 
are  then  detached,  and  expelled  with  the 
faeces.  Hence  in  the  summer  the  fish  con~ 
tains  none  but  neuter  or  unisexual  parasites. 
The  ova  expelled  with  the  faeces  are  pro- 
bably set  free  by  the  gradual  putrefaction 
of  the  siuTounding  substance  of  the  joint : — 
to  be  afterwards  developed  into  larvse,  the 
evolution  of  which  continues  until  they  can 
again  take  up  their  final  residence  in  a  similar 
fish. 

2116.  Circumstances  connected  with  their 
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nutrition  or  growth  frequently  induce  the  entozoa  to  change  their  resi- 
dence. Such  circumstances  may  be  either  accidental,  or  due  to  causes 
essentially  final.  The  Lumhrici  frequently  wander  out  of  the  rectum 
into  the  vagina.  They  may  also  migrate  from  one  child  to  another.  And 
just  as  many  granivorous  birds  eat  indigestible  seeds,  in  order  that  these 
may  be  deposited  with  their  fsBces  at  a  distant  place — ^the  animal  thus 
forming  a  living  means  of  transport — so  many  intestinal  worms  can  only 
uiidei^o  a  complete  development  after  the  voracity  of  another  animal  has 
transferred  them  to  a  more  fiivoiu-able  nidus.  The  intestine  of  the 
stickleback  {Qasterosteus)  contains  a  tapeworm  (the  BothriocephcUns 
solidtis),  which  here  developes  no  sexual  organs  (§  2100).  But  if  its  land- 
lord is  accidentally  devoured  by  an  aquatic  bird  (such  as  one  of  the 
divers),  the  parasite,  which  resists  the  solvent  powers  of  its  digestive 
organs,  gains  a  dwelling  more  favourable  to  its  further  development 
Its  joints  then  develope  mature  ova  in  their  female  sexual  organs,  giving 
rise  to  what  seems  a  new  species  of  tapeworm  (the  Bothriocephalus  node- 
sm).  These  ova  are  subsequently  discharged  from  the  bird's  body ;  so 
that  the  resulting  worms,  when  developed  to  a  certain  degree,  can  again 
seek  out  a  stickleback  as  their  preliminary  residence. 

2117.  The  wanderings  which  appear  to  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  most  entozoa  often  require  special  locomotive  organs 
or  offensive  weapons,  by  which  the  animal  attains  its  new  residence. 
Hence  many  of  their  embryos  and  young  have  a  ciliated  external  surface 
(§  1202).  Others  possess  hooks,  prickles,  and  similar  homy  structures, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  bore  into  the  interior  of  various 
animals.  When  this  object  is  completely  attained,  these  weapons  often 
perish,  or  are  converted  into  other  structures  more  suitable  to  the  period 
—  for  example,  into  suctorial  organs,  which  &cilitate  the  absorption  of 
the  juices  of  the  being  that  now  serves  as  their  residence. 

2118.  While  the  intestinal  worms  were  formerly  often  looked  upon  as 
condemned  for  life  to  a  definite  and  concealed  habitation,  later  researches 
agree  in  indicating  that  most  (if  not  all)  parasitic  animals  spend  a  consi- 
derable part  of  their  life  in  travelling.  In  some  instances.  Nature 
seems  compelled  to  make  use  of  every  means  which  can  possibly  conduce 
to  this  end. 

2119.  The  food  often  serves  as  a  means  of  smuggling  in  the  intestinal 
worms,  and  their  eggs  or  larvee.  Small  animals  akin  to  the  vinegar- 
eel  {AnguiUvla  aceti)  exist  in  mildewed  com,  and  in  the  seeds  of  similar 
grasses.  They  possess  an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life,  being  not  even 
destroyed  by  desiccation  (§  2110).  Siebold  offers  the  justifiable  conjec- 
ture, that  they  are  early  stages  in  the  development  of  other  Hehninthce; 
and  that  when  such  grain  is  eaten,  they  can  undergo  a  further  develop- 
ment in  the  intestine.  It  is  probable  that  aquatic  animals  often  consume 
joints  of  teenia,  or  the  ova  and  young  of  various  parasites,  along  with  the 
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food  which  is  so  easily  contaminated  in  their  haunts.  And  we  shall 
scarcely  go  too  &r  if  we  deduce  the  production  (or  rather  the  tmnsfer) 
of  the  tapeworm  in  particular  localities  mainly  from  the  use  of  certain 
waters. 

2120.  The  movement  of  the  blood  may  also  assist  in  forwarding  the 
younger  entozoa  toward  their  destination.  Sometimes  many  of  the  ▼»- 
sels  of  a  frog  contain  small  creatures  resembling  FUarice  (§2113).  In 
examining  the  circulation  of  the  web,  these  may  even  be  se^i  propdied 
with  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  (§  651).  Similar  creatures  are  often 
contained  in  the  membranes  of  pupsB  which  are  imbedded  in  the  walk  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often  occopr 
very  concealed  places; — such  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  cerebral  ventricle  (at  E  F^  Fig.  368,  p.  589). 
It  is  probable  that  the  pointed  extremities  of  their  bodies  endow  them 
with  a  power  of  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  of  sub- 
sequently leaving  the  current  of  blood  at  some  distant  part  of  the 
body. 

2121.  In  fishes,  the  entozoa  which  seek  to  advance  by  sadi  powerfbl 
mechanical  means  have  been  observed  projecting  frt>m  the  intestmei. 
muscles,  or  skin.  The  sand-flea  {Ftdex  penetrans)  of  the  torrid  zone  of 
Brazil  thus  nestles  in  the  naked  human  foot  The  Filaria  medtMensU 
probably  penetrates  in  the  same  way,  either  in  the  adult  state  or  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  development  We  have  already  (§  2102)  seen  tiiat 
the  cercarisB  of  the  Distama  bore  into  the  bodies  of  other  fmimi^lR^  and 
are  here  metamorphosed  into  more  perfect  intestinal  worms.  Tht 
development  of  nurses  (§  2097),  and  the  endogenous  mode  of  genentkc 
(§  2102),  has  also  been  noticed  as  sometimes  occurring  in  the  Hehnin- 
thoid  class. 

2122.  The  external  obstacles  to  the  wanderings  prescribed  to  the 
entozoa  frequently  lead  them  into  by-paths,  the  results  of  which  are  seen 
in  various  ways.  No  doubt  a  large  portion  of  the  eggs  or  young  peni^ 
for  want  of  the  nidus  necessary  to  their  further  development.  The 
immense  number  of  such  germs  (§  2113)  is  thus  explained.  But  it  may 
also  happen  that,  in  a  less  suitable  residence,  these  creatures  degenerate, 
and  are  gradually  converted  into  peculiar  animals. 

2123.  According  to  Siebold,  it  is  probable  that  when  the  young  of  a 
certain  tapeworm  {Tcenia  cramcMis)  found  in  the  cat  stray  into  the  bodr 
of  a  rat  or  mouse,  they  become  dropsical.  If  they  penetrate  the  liw. 
they  retain  only  the  anterior  half  of  their  body,  and  are  found  enclo«ed 
in  a  cyst.  And  when  a  cat  devours  the  mouse  inhabited  by  the  panunte. 
the  latter,  if  it  have  not  suffered  too  much,  may  possibly  resume  hx 
normal  course  of  development  Thus  Siebold  conjectiu'es  that  the  haii^ 
worm  {Trichina  iph'olis)  sometimes  found  in  thousuids  within  thf 
striped  muscular  fibres  of  men  or  animals,  is  nothing  more  than  the  larva 
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of  some  other  parasitio  animal ;  which  has  lost  its  way,  and  has  therefore 
hecome  crippled  and  sexless. 

2124.  From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  two  chief  grounds  on  which 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  assume  the  spontaneoiis  generation  of 
entozoa — via.  their  apparently  residing  exdusively  within  other  animals, 
and  their  occurrence  in  the  most  concealed  recesses  of  the  organism — 
will,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  longer  sustain  this  theory. 
We  now  know  that  the  entozoa  either  can  or  must  spend  one  part  of 
their  lives  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  another  within  various  animals. 
These  migrations,  and  the  organs  by  which  they  are  aided,  will  also 
explain  the  presence  of  such  animals  in  the  most  secret  organs  of  the 
body.  Besides,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  observed  expressly  indicates, 
that  there  is  no  departure  here  from  the  general  rule  of  parental  gene- 
ration— ^nay,  for  the  most  part,  not  even  from  the  rule  of  bisexual  pro- 
pagation. Only  circumstances  often  compel  the  adoption  of  very  roimd- 
about  methods  for  the  production  of  those  beings  which  develope  the 
semen,  the  ova,  or  both. 

2125.  The  fact  that  the  entozoa  are  developed  by  a  parental  mode  of 
generation  exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  pathology  of  the  com- 
plaint which  their  presence  produces.  It  renders  this  hdmirUhiasU 
a  disease  produced  by  contagion ;  while  the  notion  of  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  entozoa  stamped  it  as  a  simple  dytcrasia.  We  may  indeed 
admit  that  a  fisiulty  admixture  of  the  juices  can  perhaps  &voiu*  the 
prosperity  of  many  parasitic  animals.  But  since  these  must  always  be 
introduced  from  without^  any  improvement  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
juices  could  at  most  only  prevent  the  proper  development  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  individuals  themselves.  Besides,  few  of  the  entozoa  produce 
any  remarkable  phenomena  of  disease.  Some  of  them^  as  the  FUaria 
medinensis,  lead  to  the  formation  of  ulcers.  Tape-worma  sometimes  give 
rise  to  colic  of  variable  severity.  But  many  of  the  symptoms  assigned 
to  worms  in  medical  treatises  are  not  really  due  to  the  influence  of 
these  parasites. 

2126.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  gradual  development  of  sper- 
matozoa (§  1215)  in  the  interior  of  cells  may  be  directly  followed  under 
the  microscope.  Could  we  regard  these  bodies  as  animals,  and  not  as 
tissues,  they  would  form  the  strongest  arguments  in  &vour  of  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  generation.  The  assumption  of  their  animal 
nature  was  mainly  foimded  upon  the  movements  which  they  generally 
exhibit  at  the  period  of  their  maturity  (§  1217).  But  the  spermatic 
elements  of  many  entozoa  and  crustaceans  appear  to  be  devoid  of  the 
capacity  of  movement  Besides,  so  &r  as  we  know,  every  animal  can 
reproduce  its  like,  so  as  to  assist  in  maintaining  its  own  species;  while 
nothing  at  all  akin  to  such  a  propagation  \a  seen  in  the  mobile  seminal 
corpuscle.     Finally,  by  classifying  the  spermatozoid  among  the  tissues 
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we  shall  be  better  able  to  conceive,  why  edmilar  structures  occur  on  tlie 
cutaneous  sur&ce  of  some  polyps  (§  1223),— and  why  the  Fsoroapermia 
met  with  by  J.  Mueller  in  many  tumours  {e.g,  of  fishes)  poaseas  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  seminal  corpuscles,  although  devoid  of  all  tnoe 
of  movement. 

2127.  On  the  whole,  the  hypothesis  of  a  spontaneous  generation  of 
plants  or  animals  can  only  be  r^arded  as  a  kind  of  superstition,  which 
is  constantly  receding  before  the  advance  of  the  natural  sciences.  All 
experience  concurs  to  indicate  that  species  are  at  present  only  main- 
tained, without  any  new  ones  being  created.  Their  original  creation 
would  perhaps  demand  conditions  and  meteorological  states  difierent 
&om  those  attainable  at  the  present  day.  Un&vourable  coU&teral 
causes  have  totally  destroyed  some  species — such  as  the  Dodo —  in  the 
last  few  centuries. 

2128.  That  parental  generation  which  is  alone  evident  to  our  senses 
may  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  special  drcumstanoes 
of  different  organizations.  Reproduction  by  fission  or  division  is  based 
upon  a  close  correspondence  between  the  various  segments  of  the  exist- 
ing corporeal  mass.  Gemmation  and  endogenous  generation  are  con- 
nected with  an  easy  deposit  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the  new  being. 
While  sexual  propagation  implies  the  most  delicate  conditions  of  growth* 
The  sexual  oigans  may  themselves  also  be  formed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  more  homogeneous  young  of  many  of  the  lower  animals 
have  not  acquired  the  capacity  of  producing  special  sexual  products. 
Hence  the  evolution  of  the  specific  sexual  organs  may  be  preceded 
by  various  intervening  stages;  such  as  those  of  fission,  gemmation, 
endogenous  generation,  and  the  various  and  mysterious  kinds  of  growth 
and  propagation  that  are  connected  with  the  formation  of  nurses. 
Finally  a  lower  degree  of  organization  permits  of  hermaphrodism ;  and 
a  higher  one  effects  the  separation  of  the  sexe& 

2129.  Male  sexual  organs.  The  chief  object  of  these  organs  consists 
in  the  preparation  and  expulsion  of  the  semen,  which  is  provided  with 
moving  seminal  corpuscles.  The  seminal  matter  of  man  and  mammals 
originates  in  the  tortuous  seminal  tubes  which  fill  the  various  lobules  of 
the  testicles  («,  Fig.  382,  p.  625).  It  then  passes  through  the  rete  tettisy 
the  vasa  efferentia,  and  the  coni  vasculosi,  towards  the  epididymis  (t) 
and  vas  deferens  or  seminal  duct  (v,  tr,  p,  q)y  undergoing  in  the  meantime 
a  further  development.  Hence,  under  fisivourable  circumstances,  the 
whole  development  of  the  seminal  elements  may  be  followed  in  the 
oigans  of  the  same  individual. 

2130.  When  a  person  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  acquires  the 
capacity  of  secreting  a  fertilizing  semen  at  all  periods, — a  capacity  which 
he  retains  until  extreme  old  age.  Animals,  however,  only  become  nit- 
tish  at  definite  epochs.     They  then  fall  into  a  condition  of  increased 
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sexual  excitement  The  bulk  of  the  testicles  is  more  or  less  increased, 
and  they  yield  mature  semen;  while  at  other  times,  they  are  either 
completely  at  rest,  or  only  prepare  smaller  quantities  of  a  somewhat 
different  fluid  Here  again  the  period  of  rut  only  occurs  after  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  age.  When  this  period  has  passed^  no  new 
spermatozoa  are  formed,  and  the  residue  of  the  old  gradually  disappear. 

2131.  The  testicles  of  the  human  subject  secrete  more  slowly  than 
most  of  the  other  glands.  A  rapid  succession  of  excitements  and  evacua^ 
tioDS  may  spur  them  on  to  a  somewhat  increased  activity.  But  since  the 
complete  development  of  seminal  elements  demands  long  periods  of 
time,  the  fertilizing  fluid  evacuated  under  such  circumstances  exhibits 
under  the  microscope  a  constantly  diminishing  number  of  free  and 
moving  seminal  corpuscles,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  those  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  development. 

2132.  In  all  the  animals  which  have  hitherto  been  examined  the 
spermatozoa  are  developed  in  cells,  by  the  destruction  of  which  they  are 
subsequently  set  free.  We  first  observe  small,  simple,  and 
roundish  cells  (Tab.  V.,  Fig.  78,  c),  in  which  we  afterwards 
perceive  some  separate  secondaiy  masses,  or  complete  se- 
condary cells  (Tab.  V.,  Fig.  78,  d).  The  latter  form  the 
materials  for  the  development  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  lie 
either  separately  (c,  Fig.  200,  p.  363)  or  m  bundles  (Fig.  381) 
within  the  parent  celL  The  walls  of  the  parent  cell  are  finally 
dissolved,  so  that  the  spermatozoa  move  freely  about  in  the 
seminal  fluid  (Tab.  V.,  Fig.  78,  a  b). 

2133.  In  the  mature  semen  of  man  and  most  animals,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  mixed  with  the  liquor  seminis  save  the  moving  seminal  filaments. 
This  fact  may  be  sometimes  verified  with  the  contents  of  the  vas  deferens 
(v,  w,  p,  q.  Fig.  382)  and  epididymis  (Q  in  the  bodies  of  chaste  men. 
But  the  substance  met  with  in  the  tubules  of  the  testicle  contains 
younger  cell-forms,  which  are  mechanically  admixed  with  the  fertilizing 
fluid.  Loose  epithelial  cells,  and  a  few  scattered  oil-drops,  may  also  be 
present.  And  where  the  seminal  evaciiations  succeed  each  other  too 
rapidly,  huge  quantities  of  the  semen-cells  are  found  in  the  emissions. 

2134.  Hitherto  the  quantitative  composition  of  the  pure  seminal  sub- 
stance has  not  been  accurately  determined.  According  to  Frerichs,  the 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  immature  seminal  corpuscles  contains  albumen, 
while  the  mature  fluid  contains  homy  substance.  The  development  of 
the  spermatozoa  may  therefore  be  compared  to  the  process  by  which  the 
cuticle  becomes  homy  (§  1016). 

2135.  The  emission  of  semen  is  generally  due  to  a  reflex  action. 
Friction  of  the  glans  (/,  Fig.  382)  gives  rise  to  reflex  movements  in  the 
vasa  deferentia  (v,  w,  p,  q,)  and  probably  also  in  the  seminal  tubules  of 
the  epididymis  (<)  and  testicles  (»  o).     This  effect  may  be  artificially  pro- 
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duoed  in  recently  killed  animals.  The  semen  next  reaches  the  inferior 
and  glandular  part  of  the  vas  deferens  (r,  Fig.  382  ;  /,  ^,  Fig.  383).  It 
then  traverses  the  tirethra  (z  of  6'  (^,  Fig.  382)  to  gain  the  orifice  of 
the  glans  (g.  Fig.  382) :  whence  it  is  ejaculated  with  a  forro  whidi,  in 
vigorous  men,  can  expel  it  to  a  distance  of  many  feet 

Fig.  382.  Fio.  383. 

e 


\ 


2136.  Sometimes  a  direct  irritation  of 
the  nerves  also  leads  to  seminal  emissious. 
In  recently  killed  mammalia,  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritation  of  the  lumbar  por- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  has  been  observed 
to  produce  such  violent  contractions  of  the 
vesiculsa  seminales  as  to  cause  the  expulsion 
of  semen  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
The  urethra  of  beheaded  criminals  contains 
a  mucous  fluid,  in  which  spermatozoa  may 
be  recognized  \mder  the  microscope.    The 
emission  of  semen  was  formerly  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  death  hy 
hanging.     But  it  does  not  always  occur;  and  is  probably  limited  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  much  injured. 
2137.  The  tubular  and  glandular  vesiculas  seminales  (^  m,  Fig.  383; 
X,  Fig.  382)  contain  a  mucous  fluid,  in  which  seminal  corpuscles  may 
sometimes  be  met  with.      They  furnish  a  pecuKar  secretion,  which  is 
only  now  and  then  mixed  with  true  semen.      Hence  they  are  not  the 
necessary  receptacles  of  the  fertUizing  fluid ;  and  thus  enact  a  part  veiy 
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diflFerent  from  the  gall-bladder  (§  923),  and  tke  urinary  bladder  (§  938), 
with  respect  to  the  bile  and  urine. 

2138.  Each  of  the  vesiculas  seniinales  {I  m,  Fig.  383)  unites  with  the 
corresponding  vas  deferens  (fg)  to  form  a  short  duct  (n  o),  which  opens 
into  the  urethra  on  the  verumontanTim,  In  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  384) 
a  represents  the  ureter  {k,  I, 

Fig.  382  ;  a,  6,  Fig.  383),  c  Fig.  884. 

the  Tas  deferens,  and  b  the 
bladder  (m,  Fig.  382  and  e  h, 
Fig.  383)  which  has  been 
slit  up,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  similarly  exposed  ^ 
urethra;  while  d  indicates 
the  aperture  of  the  ejacula- 
tory  duct  of  the  semen. 
But  since  the  vesiculffi  se- 
minales  contract  simultane- 
ously with  the  Tasa  defe- 
rentia  (§  2135),  it  is  not 
pure  semen  which  enters  the 
urethra,  but  a  mixture  of 
this  substance  with  the 
secretion  of  the  Tesicul® 
(§2137)  themselves.  It  is 
probable  that  the  prostate 
gland  ((?,  Fig.  384  ;  r  «,  Fig. 
383  j  y,  Fig.  382)  at  the 
same  time  empties  its  fluid 
secretion  into  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  urethra 
(above  rf,  Fig.  384).  Further 
onwards  Cowper's  glands 
(ffy  Fig.  384)  also  pour  out 
their  contents.  The  semen 
is  thus  mixed  with  a  number 
of  foreign  constituents.  The 
resulting  mixture  of  secre- 
tions deposits  flocculi  in  the 
open  air.  It  stiffens  linen 
on  which  it  dries,  and  com- 
municates to  it  a  faint 
greenish-grey  colour. 

2139.  Although  the  urethra  is  the  common  efferent  canal  of  the 
lurine  and  semen,  still,  imder  normal  circumstances,  the  two  secretions 
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are  never  expelled  simultaneously.  The  bladder  remains  closed  at  the 
instant  of  emission  (§  942).  And  we  shall  see  that  the  erection  of 
the  penis  materially  assists  to  shut  off  the  bladder  from  the  urethra. 
And  conversely,  the  mechanism  which  expels  the  uiiae  (§  941)  leaves  the 
seminal  ducts  and  vesicles  imdisturbed,  so  that  no  ejaculation  then 
takes  place.  But  in  persons  who  suffer  from  diseased  spine,  or  are 
addicted  to  onanism  or  sexual  excesses,  the  semen  is  often  discharged 
involuntarily  at  the  end  of  micturition,  without  any  voluptuous  sensa- 
tion. This  spermatorrhoea  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be.  And  if  such  persons  sometimes  become  hypo- 
chondriacal or  paralytic,  or  even  die  of  emaciation,  it  is  not  from  the 
losses  of  substance  caused  by  these  seminal  emissions,  but  from  the 
collateral  nervous  disturbances  which  sooner  or  later  ensue. 

2140.  The  erection  of  the  penis  is  not  a  necessary  antecedent  of 
seminal  emission,  but  is  chiefly  subservient  to  coition,  by  enabling  the 
organ  to  distend  the  tube  of  the  vagina  more  completely,  and  thus 
to  excite  more  intense  vohiptuous  feelings  in  both  sexes.  And  since  it 
only  requires  the  presence  of  the  trabecular  or  cavernous  tissue  which 
we  sliall  shortly  describe,  it  often  occurs  without  any  such  object  —  for 
example,  in  new-bom  infants.  And  eunuchs,  or  men  who  have  lost  a 
portion  of  the  penis,  are  still  capable  of  more  or  less  complete  priapism. 

2141.  The  aimexed  woodcut  (Fig.  385)  represents  a  transverse  section 
Fig.  885.  ^^  ^^®  upper  part  of  an  adult  human  penis, 

c  which  has  been  inflated  from  the  veins^  and 

then  dried.    The  two  corpora  cavernosa -—a  and 
h — are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  apo- 
neurotic partition  c  d.     They  form  the  erectile 
I  a  or    trabecular    tissue   of  the   penis.      They 

finally  fuse  into  each  other,  and  terminate  by 
becoming  continuous  with  the  erectile  tissue 
of  the  glans.  At  e  is  the  corpus  spongiosum 
of  the  urethra  /.  In  Fig.  384  part  of  the 
fibrous  network  is  seen  in  longitudinal  section* 

2142.  The  corpora  cavernosa  result  irom  an  intimate  imion  of  nu- 
merous veins,  the  cavities  of  which  thus  form  the  meshes  of  a  many- 
sided  network.  Hence  we  have  here,  as  it  were,  the  greatest  possible 
concentration  of  anastomosis ;  —  the  most  perfect  rete  mirabiU  of  the 
whole  venous  system.  The  broader  partitions  which  divide  the  several 
cavities  enclose  afierent  arterial  trunks ;  as  do  also  the  smaller  trabcculse 
which  often  traverse  the  larger  ones.  Many  of  the  finer  of  these  vessels 
take  a  spiral  or  tortuous  course ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
contained  in  the  smallest  partitions.  These  then  continue  directly  into 
the  adjoining  venous  cavities,  without  the  intervention  of  any  capillary 
network.     While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  broader  partitions — which  form 
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part  of  the  root  of  the  organ,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  trabecular 
tissue — contain  reticulate  yessels,  that  are  subsequently  continued  into 
the  venous  cavities.  The  arteries  nowhere  terminate  by  blind  extremities. 
Those  called  the  arterioe  hdicinoey  and  which  have  been  supposed  to  end 
in  this  way,  are  only  twigs  th^t  iiave  been  torn  oif  and  then  coiled  up 
by  their  own  elasticity :  pripir  to  this  they  occupied  the  smaller  trabecules, 
and  were  cut  across  in  some  part  of  their  course  by  division  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  In  addition  to  these  vessels,  the  numerous  partitions  con- 
tain white  and  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  nerves, 
and  probably  absorbents.  Their  external  limitary  surfoce  is  formed  by 
the  internal  coat  of  the  veins. 

2143.  Erection  of  the  penis  is  not  always  due  to  that  sexual  ex- 
citement which  forms  its  most  appropriate  cause  ;  but  may  be  produced 
by  mechanical  irritation  — especially  friction  of  the  glans, — by  pressure 
on  the  nerves  of  the  penis  from  a  distended  bladder,  calculi,  or  tumours ; 
and  by  irritation  of  the  nervous  centre.  After  its  bulk  has  increased 
to  a  certain  extent^  voluptuous  feelings  are  generally  superadded. 

2144.  All  the  external  changes  exhibited  by  the  penis  in  a  state  of 
complete  erection  —  namely,  its  increased  volume  and  hardness,  and  its 
direction  upwards — depend  solely  on  extreme  distention  of  the  meshes 
of  its  erectile  tissue.  Thus,  in  the  dead  subject,  the  imitation  of  this 
distention  by  injection  produces  a  state  of  complete  erection.  But 
the  two  chief  causes  of  this  change  of  circulation  have  not  yet  been 
satis&ctorily  determined.  We  are  ignorant  in  what  way  the  nerves  of 
the  penis  permit  the  afflux  of  more  blood  to  the  cavernous  tissues. 
And  we  can  but  imperfectly  explain,  why  most  or  all  of  the  fluid  thus 
brought  is  retained  in  their  meshes. 

2145.  The  root  of  the  penis  first  enlarges  in  volume  (below  g, 
Fig.  384,  p.  627).  The  increase  of  bulk  then  advances  towards  the 
glans.  Erection  and  hardening  only  occur  after  a  certain  amount  of 
distention.  Since  the  channel  formed  by  the  venous  intervals  of  the 
fibrous  network  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  afferent  arteries, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  will  traverse  these  cavities  with  a  diminished 
velocity,  and  be  retained  in  them  for  a  longer  time  (§  106).  But  this 
&ct  will  at  most  only  explain  why  the  erectile  tissues  of  the  relaxed  penis 
should  contain  large  quantities  of  dark  blood  in  the  state  of  rest.  While 
that  excessive  distention  which  causes  erection  implies  that  there  is  some 
decided  obstacle  to  the  expulsion  of  the  venous  blood,  the  afflux  of 
the  arterial  fluid  remaining  free.  Since  the  arteries  are  protected  by 
their  running  in  the  interior,  the  continuance  of  their  afferent  stream 
is  easily  explained.  And  as  regards  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  special  muscles  (the  ischuHiavemon)  compress  the 
penis  against  the  symphysis  pubis  (below  k,  Fig.  231,  p.  394),  and  thus 
close  the  efferent  venous  trunks.     But  there  is  a  second  theory,  which 
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seems  more  in  ccnrrespondence  with  the  truth  -^  namely,  that  the  exit  of 
blood  is  opposed  or  altogether  prerented  by  part  of  the  nnstriped  fibres 
which  ocenpy  the  septa. 

2146.  After  the  seminal  emission,  the  erection  of  the  penis  soon 
diminishes.  The  return  of  the  organ  to  its  normal  bulk  occupies  leas 
time  than  its  previous  erection.  The  sluices  of  the  Tenons  blood  are 
now  suddenly  opened.  The  elastic  reaction  of  the  immoderatdy  dia- 
tended  partitions  and  membranes  presses  upon  the  blood  in  contact 
with  them.  The  unstriped  muscular  fibres  (§  2142)  probaUy  add  to 
this  propulsive  force.  The  excess  of  blood  is  therefore  returned  with 
increased  velocity  fix)m  the  spongy  texture  towards  the  pelvic  veins. 

2147.  When  the  nervous  dischaz^  which  generally  accompanies 
seminal  emission  does  not  occur,  the  erection  disappears  much  more 
slowly.  The  tissues  which  hinder  the  return  of  the  blood  then  yield 
but  very  gradually.  And  nervous  influences  can  subsequently  produce 
a  second  erection  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity. 

2148.  The  visible  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  penis  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  spongy  tissues  of  the  glans  (^,  Fig.  382,  p.  626)  and  urethra  (c). 
Their  interspaces  communicate  (a  b,  Fig.  385,  p.  628)  with  each  other, 
and  thus  under  all  circumstances  secure  the  perfect  access  of  the  blood. 
Other  venous  cavities  extend  along  the  bulb  (a',  Fig.  382)  and  the  con* 
stricted  portion  (z)  of  the  urethra,  as  far  as  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
(fi-om  ^  to  e,  Fig.  384,  p.  627).  These  likewise  swell,  and  thus  secure 
the  perfect  closure  of  the  vesical  orifice.  Hence  a  man  who  wakes  with 
a  complete  erection  of  the  penis  can  only  micturate  after  it  has  to  some 
extent  subsided. 

2149.  Female  sexual  organs.  While  the  testicles  fiimish  the  male 
fertilizing  fluid,  the  ovum  which  constitutes  the  essential  female  gene- 
rative products  is  produced  in  the  ovary  (f.  Fig.  386).      The   Fallo- 

FiG.  386. 


pian  tube  or  oviduct  {gf\  and  the  uterus  (a  h)  into  which  this  sub- 
sequently opens,  only  add  new  structures  to  protect  and  nourish  it  after 
impregnation.     In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  ovary  is  essentially 
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a  tubular  gland  (§  857),  which  contains  ova  or  peculiar  cells  as  the  secre- 
tion of  its  tubes.  But  the  mature  ovary  of  the  mammal  appeajrs,  at 
first  sight  devoid  of  all  traces  of  glandulai*  structure. 

2150.  While  the  ovarian  ova  of  birds,  amphibia,  fishes,  and  many 
invertebrata,  are  enclosed  in  thin  capsules,  those  of  the  mammalia  present 
a  more  complicated  organization.  They  contain  a  certain  number  of 
vesicles,  the  Graafian  vesicles  or  follicles,  which  project  from  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ovary,  so  as  to  elevate  its  peritoneal  covering,  and  are  imbedded  by 
their  remaining  portions  in  its  substance  or  stroma.  Each  of  them  in- 
cludes a  single  minute  ovum.    In  rare  instances,  two  or  more  are  present 

2151.  The  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  387)  represents  a  section  of  a  Graa- 
fian vesicle  from  the  human  ovary.  At  a  is  the  follicular  membrane 
which  everywhere  encloses  it.      A 

peculiar  homogeneous  fluid  fills  up  f'o*  ^7. 

the  greatest  part  of  its  cavity  b. 
Almost  all  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
follicular  membrane  a  is  covered  by 

a  proper  membrana  granulosa  c, — ^the     

roundish  cellular  or  nuclear  elements 
of  which  are  imbedded  in  a  homoge- 
neous gelatinous  substance,  and  are  ^ 
at  first  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
tesselated  pavement    The  extremely 
minute  ovmn/^  A  occupies  the  high- 
est point  of  the  follicular  cavity.     It  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  a 
clear  ring  or  girdle  e   called  the  zona  peUucida,     Many  regard  this  as 
a  substitute  for  the  vitelline  membrane  (§  2083),  while  others  state  that 
there  is  a  special  vitelline  membrane  in  addition  to  this.    The  discus  pro- 
ligemis  d  arises  from  a  thickening  and  projection  of  the  membrana  gra- 
nulosa in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  zone  e.     Its  innermost  and  thickest 
section  forms  the  cumvXus,     The  ovimi  itself  contains  the  yolk  or  vitellus 
/,  the  germinal  vesicle  g,  and  the  germinal  spot  h  (§  2083). 

2152.  We  have  seen  (§  2130)  that  it  is  at  the  period  of  puberty  or 
sexual  maturity  that  the  testicles  are  first  endowed  with  the  capacity  of 
developing  a  true  semen  provided  with  spermatozoa.  But  Graafian  vesi- 
cles and  ova  may  be  met  with  in  new-bom  infants,  and  even  in  the 
advanced  embryo.  It  has  often  been  conjectured  that  in  course  of  time 
the  older  vesicles  are  absorbed,  and  new  ones  developed  in  their  place. 
But  hitherto  this  statement  has  not  been  fully  established. 

2153.  The  ova  of  birds  and  the  other  lower  vertebrata  undergo  more 
or  less  enlargement  prior  to  their  exit  from  the  ovary.     But  those  of 
the  mammalia  leave  their  original  habitation  as  structures  of  extremely 
minute  size.      A  special  mechanism  effects  this  change  of  their  resi 
dence. 
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2154.  The  larger  and  riper  follicles  project  fix)m  the  sor&oe  of  tiie 
ovary.  The  vessels  which  surround  the  follicular  membrane  (a  Fig.  387) 
of  the  vesicle  that  is  about  to  burst  become  greatly  distended  with  blood. 
This  considerably  increases  the  quantity  of  its  contents  6,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  whole  follicle.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  sometimes  efitcaed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle,  where  it  subsequently  coagulate&  To  this 
is  always  added  an  exsudation,  which  is  at  first  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vesicle  (c),  without  completely  filling  its  uppermost  part  (a).  Hie 
fluid  contents  of  the  follicle  are  hence  impelled  towards  that  part  of 
it  which  projects  beyond  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and  la  only  covered 
by  peritoneum.  This  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  and  finally 
bursts  at  the  site  of  its  greatest  projection.  Since  the  small  opening 
thus  made  (a)  lies  exactly  in  front  of  the  ovum  {fff  h),  this  rushes  out> 
together  with  the  zona  pellucida  {e)  the  germinal  disc  ((i), — which  la 
torn  off  at  its  circumference,  —  and  the  greater  part  of  the  follicular 
contents  (6).  The  membrana  granulosa  (c)  and  the  follicular  membrane 
(a)  remain  in  the  ovary,  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached. 

2155.  The  exsudation  which  causes  the  exit  of  the  ovum  is  afterwards 
considerably  increased.  It  gradually  fills  up  the  whole  follicular  cavity ; 
and  sometimes  even  projects  in  the  form  of  a  wart,  as  in  the  rabbit.  It 
then  forms  a  dense  globular  mass,  which  has  been  named  the  corpus 
luteuniy  on  account  of  its  yellow  colour  in  man  and  some  mammalim. 
It  may  however  be  greyish  white,  red,  violet,  or  brown.  It  subsequently 
diminishes  in  bulk,  at  the  same  time  becoming  denser;  and  is  grsr 
dually  converted  into  a  small  roundish  or  oval  nodule,  leaving  behind  it 
a  cicatrix  which  may  finally  disappear. 

2156.  The  periodic  iiit  of  the  brute  mammalia  (§  2130)  ^ves  rise  to 
an  enei*getic  determination  of  blood  towards  the  female  sexual  organs. 
It  is  only  at  this  time  that  the  ova  project  from  the  ovary.  A  bloody 
fluid  or  mucous  secretion  then  frequently  comes  from  the  vagina.  Ilie 
desire  for  coition  is  almost  limited  to  this  period;  and  appears  to  depend 
immediately  on  these  phenomena  of  rut 

2157.  The  puberty  of  the  human  female  is  announced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  sexual  organs.  This  discharge  is  called 
the  menstrual  flux ;  because,  under  normal  circimistanoes,  it  is  repeated 
once  eveiy  month.  It  continues  from  the  access  of  puberty  to  an  epoch 
which  is  generally  called  the  turn  of  life.  It  is  only  during  this  period 
that  a  woman  is  capable  of  being  impr^nated.  During  the  age  of  child- 
hood which  precedes  the  access  of  puberty  she  ia  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing the  species.  And  after  menstruation  has  ceased,  her  generative 
organs  are  incapable  of  further  fruitful  action. 

2158.  The  date  at  which  menstruation  begins  and  ends  is  liable  to 
great  variety.  In  our  climate  the  menses  usually  appear  between  the 
age  of  14  to  16  years,  and  cease  between  40  and  45.     Still  very  con- 
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siderable  differences  are  met  with.  In  the  natives  of  tropical  climates, 
menstruation  frequently  begins  between  9  and  11,  and  ceases  between 
30  and  35.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  these 
periods  of  time  are  often  delayed  beyond  the  date  at  which  they  occur 
in  the  more  temperate  regions.  Still  there  are  negresses  whose  menses 
appear  as  late  as  those  of  some  Swedish  women;  e,g,y  for  instance,  at 
the  age  of  from  20  to  21. 

2159.  In  exceptional  instances  the  menses  return  every  one  or  two,  or 
every  five  or  six,  weeks.  But  the  ordinary  time  is  exactly  four  weeks  or 
28  daya  Extensive  series  of  observations  give  this  as  the  average. 
Since  it  is  also  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  periods,  it  is  obviously 
a  natural  average,  and  not  an  accidental  one. 

2160.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  there  is  some  relation  between 
the  menstrual  discharge  and  the  changes  of  the  moon,  since  a  single 
rotation  of  this  satellite  around  the  earth  likewise  demands  28  days. 
But  this  view  is  not  based  upon  proo&  such  as  are  demanded  by  natural 
science.  The  menses  appear  at  various  days  in  different  women,  and 
often  return  a  few  days  earlier  or  later  in  the  healthiest  individuals : — 
fitcts  which  are  utterly  unlike  the  fixed  phenomena  presented  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  moon. 

2161.  In  healthy  women,  menstruation  does  not  itself  lead  to  any 
special  disorder.  But  when  collateral  causes  interfere,  morbid  pheno- 
mena are  more  liable  to  occur  than  in  most  other  normal  actions.  The 
appearance  of  the  menses  is  often  preceded  by  pain  in  the  loins,  nausea> 
colic,  prostration,  and  even  by  febrile  symptoms.  And  their  continuance 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  paleness  of  the  &ce,  blue  rings  round  the 
eyes,  headache,  dulness  of  intellect,  vomiting,  tympanites,  and  various 
derangements  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

2162.  The  access  of  menstruation  is  sometimes  immediately  preceded 
by  the  discharge  of  more  mucus  than  usual  from  the  vagina.  But  to 
aU  appearance,  it  often  commences  as  a  flow  of  blood  even  in  healthy 
women.  After  lasting  some  days,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  watery  fluid, 
which  continually  diminishes  in  redness.  This  gradually  becomes  more 
colourless  and  scanty,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  mucous  mixture,  which 
at  last  disappears. 

2163.  These  successive  changes  prevent  any  exact  estimate  of  the 
duration  of  menstruation.  The  pure  sanguineous  flux,  and  the  reddened 
watery  discharge,  generally  last  from  4  to  6  days.  But  in  women  who 
menstruate  but  sparingly,  they  often  last  only  2  to  3  days;  while  in 
persons  more  inclined  to  haomorrhage,  they  remain  7  or  8. 

2164.  The  menstrual  blood  always  contivins  a  large  number  of  blood- 
corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  26,  b  c).  Although  it  is  more  fluid  than  ordi- 
nary blood,  still  it  is  not  devoid  of  all  capacity  for  coagulation  (§  1001). 
Microscopic  examination  sometimes  shows  a  few  masses  of  coagulated 
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fibrine,  especialljin  menstmai  blood  which  is  still  contained  in  the  uterus 
(Tab.  II.  Fig.  25,  a).  While  those  lai^r  quantities  of  blood  which  flow 
from  the  genitals  during  and  after  parturition  (as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  ihe  puerperal  state,  and  in  abnormal  uterine  haomorrhages)  coagu- 
late in  the  ordinaiy  manner : — namely,  in  larger  masses,  such  as  are  at 
once  recognized  by  the  naked  eye.  Exsudation-corpuscles  (§  1053, 
Tab.  II.  Fig.  25,  def)  are  also  present;  and  in  larger  numbers,  the 
more  completely  the  proper  sanguineous  character  of  the  discharge  has 
disapiieared  (§  2162). 

2165.  Disease  sometimes  causes  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  uterus  to 
become  everted,  and  project  from  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  menstrual  blood  has  been  distinctly  seen  flowing  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  But  the  way  in  which  it  is  poured 
out  is  at  present  unknown. 

2166.  When  a  menstruous  woman  dies  of  any  disease  not  directly  aflect- 
ing  her  sexual  organs,  a  vast  number  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ovaries  and 
uterus  are  found  greatly  distended.  On  opening  the  uterus  one  or  more 
days  after  death,  we  see  lumps  of  coagulated  blood  (the  constituents  of 
which  are  represented  magnified  in  Tab.  II.  Fig.  25.)  At  first  the  blood- 
corpuscles  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  25,  6  c)  are  in  laige  numbers ;  while  the  ex- 
sudation-corpuscles {def)  are  much  less  numerous.  The  coagulated 
fibrine  (a)  forms  amorphous  masses,  which  traverse  the  whole  in  various 
directions,  and  are  soaked  in  the  fluid  in  which  the  remaining  solid  struc- 
tures swim.  The  liquid  menstrual  blood  dischai^ged  from  the  living  female 
is  very  muddy ;  but  on  being  allowed  to  stand  in  a  glass,  it  subsequently 
deposits  a  loose  precipitate,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  blood-corpuscles. 

2167.  During  menstruation,  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  consists  of  a  greyish- white  gelatinous  substance.  Examined 
under  the  microscope,  this  presents  a  transparent  basis  (Tab.  II.  Fig.  26,a), 
together  with  granular  globules  heaped  together  in  the  form  of  a  pave- 
ment. Besides  this  we  observe  red  points  or  spots,  containing  blood- 
coi-puscles,  or  even  portions  of  coagulated  fibrine.  Highly  distended 
blood-vessels  are  seen  through  many  parts  of  the  gelatinous  mass.  This 
alteration  in  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  mucous  membrane  precedes  the 
appearance  of  the  menses  themselves.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  distinctly 
seen  in  the  uterus  of  a  young  woman  executed  a  few  days  before  the 
return  of  menstruation. 

2168.  Hence  before  the  heemorrhage  can  itself  force  its  way  through, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  distended  and  partially  loosened 
by  an  increased  quantity  of  blood.  Blood  subsequently  exsudes  from 
various  points ;  and  is  found,  mixed  with  coagula,  in  the  uterine  cavity 
of  the  dead  subject.  The  most  obvious  supposition  is,  that  many  of  the 
blood-vessels  rupture,  and  thus  extrude  their  contents.  This  would  at 
once  explain  the  presence  of  corpuscles  in  the  menstrual  blood.     But 
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many  think  it  more  probable  that  the  porodty  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  undergoes  such  a  change  as  to  allow  the  blood-corpuscles  a 
direct  transit. 

2169.  When  the  heemorrhage  has  lasted  some  time,  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  exsudation,  which  gradually  supplants  it  This  change  is  indicated 
by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  exsudation-corpuscles,  and  by  the 
colourless  and  highly  saline  characters  of  the  fluid.  The  exsudation 
itself  subsequently  diminishes.  Part  of  its  mucous  charactcfB  are  pro- 
bably due  to  the  homy  substance  which  it  dissolves  in  its  course,  and 
to  its  being  mixed  with  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  vagina.  Some 
epithelial  scales  from  the  external  genitals  are  always  present  as  a  foreign 
constituent 

2170.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
sheds  its  innermost  layers  during  the  puerperal  state.  Pouchet  states 
that  something  similar  to  this  occurs  at  the  close  of  menstruation.  The 
partially  dissolved  fragments  of  this  membrane  which  are  shed  during 
the  second  week  form  a  mucous  substance,  the  exit  of  which  marks  the 
conclusion  of  the  menstrual  changes. 

2171.  The  periodic  loss  of  blood  which  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  important  vital  actions  of  the  fertile  female. 
Its  non-appearance  at  puberty,  or  its  subsequent  absence,  causes  a  series 
of  disorders  which  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  chlorosis  or  green 
sickness.  This  state  is  marked  by  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour  of  the 
skin,  blue  rings  round  the  eyes,  prostration,  dulness  of  intellect^  and 
finally,  dropsical  effusion.  The  blood  of  chlorotic  women  contains  fewer 
corpuscles  than  in  health.  The  curative  effects  of  the  preparations  of 
iron  often  used  to  remedy  the  disease  are  due  to  their  obviating  this 
&ult  of  the  blood.  The  healthy  female  gives  off  less  carbonic  acid  as 
long  as  she  is  subject  to  this  periodic  hsemorrhage  (§  823).  But,  according 
to  Hannover  and  Scharling,  in  chlorotic  persons  who  do  not  menstruate, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased,  although  the  number  of  blood- 
corpuscles  is  considerably  diminished. 

2172.  When  the  os  uteri  (at  c.  Fig.  386,  p.  630)  is  morbidly  dosed,  the 
menstrual  blood  gradually  distends  the  womb.  The  abdomen  slowly 
acquires  a  bulk  almost  equal  to  that  which  it  offers  in  a  woman  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  But  since  ihe  resistance  offered  by  the  walls  of 
the  uterus  sooner  or  later  obstructs  the  entry  of  new  menstrual  blood, 
chlorotic  symptoms  finally  appear,  together  with  other  disorders  which 
are  immediately  due  to  the  abnormal  enlargement  of  the  uterus.  On 
puncturing  the  occluded  os  uteri,  there  gushes  out  a  large  quantity  of 
black  and  partially  coagulated  blood ;  which  is  extremely  foBtid  from 
putrefaction.  If  the  artificial  orifice  is  kept  open,  the  uterus  gradually 
resumes  its  normal  size  and  activity.  The  chlorosis  then  ceases  spon- 
taneously. 
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2173.  The  menstrual  flux  is  only  an  external  index  of  various  im- 
portant changes  which  the  internal  organs  of  generation  undeiigo  at 
these  periods  of  time  (§  2159).  Where  absent,  it  is  sometimes  repLiced 
by  other  hjemorrhages  : — ^for  instance,  from  the  nose,  lungs,  or  stomach. 
Such  "  metastases**  of  menstruation  sometimes  follow  the  extirpation  of 
the  uterus.  According  to  Roberts,  in  those  Indian  women  who  have 
been  castrated  by  the  removal  of  the  ovaries,  there  is  no  trace  of  either 
menses  or  metastatic  h»morrhage.  This  feet  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  European  cases  in  which  both  ovaries  have  been  removed  by  sur- 
gical operations.  But  according  to  other  medical  narratives,  the  menses 
have  sometimes  continued  in  spite  of  this  extirpation.  Of  course  the 
loss  of  a  single  ovary  will  not  prevent  menstruation. 

2174.  Kecent  researches  have  established  that  the  ovaries  are  the  ate 
of  the  most  important  of  those  changes  which  accompany  the  rut  of  the 
mammfl.1.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  discharge  of  the  ova  from 
the  Graafian  follicles  (§  2154)  could  only  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  semen.  The  corpora  lutea  (§  2155)  were  therefore  regarded  as  a 
certain  sign  of  previous  impregnation.  But  the  observations  of  Duver- 
noy,  Pouchet,  Raciborski,  and  (especially)  Bischoff  teach  us  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  vigorous  sexual  activity  which  obtains  during  the 
period  of  rut  suffices  to  ripen  one  or  more  follicles.  And  this  again 
requires  the  discharge  of  ova :  and  the  subsequently  development  of 
corpora  lutea. 

2175.  The  periodical  recurrence  of  rut — ^together  with  that  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  genitals  which  accompanies  it  in  some  mammalia- 
have  led  many  physiologists  to  suppose  that  the  menstruation  of  the 
human  female  corresponds  to  the  rut  of  the  mammal.  According  to  this 
idea,  the  rutting  season  of  the  human  female  recurs  every  four  weeks  all 
the  year  round.  Although  this  comparison  has  lately  received  very  im- 
portant confirmation,  still  there  are  many  important  differences.  While 
the  sexual  appetite  of  the  animal  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the 
rutting  season,  the  menstruating  woman  generally  rejects  coition,  and 
either  has  no  period  of  increased  sexual  excitement,  or  at  most  only 
betrays  it  for  a  short  time  after  the  last  traces  of  sanguineous  men- 
struation have  ceased. 

2176.  The  notion  that  the  menstruation  of  the  himian  female  forms  a 
parallel  with  the  rut  of  mammalia  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  one  or 
more  Graafian  vesicles  dischai^  their  ova  during  this  flow.  Many  ob- 
servers have  in  fact  found  a  ruptured  follicle  or  a  recent  corpus  luteum 
in  one  ovary  of  women  who  have  died  shortly  after  the  end  of  men- 
struation. But  under  similar  circumstances,  others  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  evacuated  follicles.  Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether, 
in  those  cases,  death  did  not  occur  at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  sexual 
excitement  only  sufficed  to  produce  the  menstrual  flux,  without  attain- 
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ing  that  intensity  requisite  for  the  expulsion  of  ova.  Others  believe 
that  corpora  lutea  may  arise  independently  of  menstruation  in  children 
and  old  women:  or  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  these  bodies; — the 
true,  which  result  from  menstruation,  and  the  false,  which  are  due  to 
other  causes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  diseased  states  of  nutrition  are 
capable  of  converting  the  follicles  into  watery  vesicles,  or  of  producing 
exsudations  similar  to  corpora  lutea  and  cicatrices.  But  at  present  we 
have  no  proof  that  true  corpora  lutea  can  be  normally  developed  except 
during  the  ago  of  menstruation,  or  that  they  are  ever  found  in  the 
ovaries  before  or  after  this  period. 

2177.  The  oviducts  or  Fallopian  tubes  of  the  human  female  (/,  Fig. 
386,  p.  630)  and  most  mammalia  have  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  ovaries  («).  Their  cavity  rather  opens  into  that  of  the  abdomen.  A 
row  of  fringes  or  fimbnsB  (p)  occupy  their  dilated  apertures,  the  incised 
maigins  of  which  are  called  the  morsus  diaholL 

2178.  On  the  ovum  preparing  to  emei^ge  from  the  follicle,  the  fimbri© 
(^,  Fig.  386)  of  the  Fallopian  tube  (/)  grasp  the  ovary.  The  cause  of 
this  peculiar  phenomenon  remains  at  present  unknown.  Since  un- 
striped  miiscular  fibres  are  contained  not  merely  in  the  Fallopian  tube 
itself  but  also  in  the  mesentery  by  which  it  is  suspended  (above  e  on 
the  left),  this  process  is  perhaps  due  to  a  contraction  of  these  struc- 
tures. The  ovum  (§  2154)  expelled  from  the  follicle  then  fidls  into  the 
cavity  surrounded  by  the  fimbrise  (^).  It  thence  passes  onwards  in  the 
Fallopian  tube  (/),  and  finally  gains  the  uterus  (a  6),  into  which  this 
canal  (/)  opens  (a?). 

2179.  If  a  doe  rabbit  be  shut  up  alone  during  mt,  and  thus  pre- 
vented frt)m  copulating,  several  of  the  minute  ova  which  have  been 
expelled  may  be  subsequently  found  occupying  its  oviducts  or  the 
comua  of  its  uterus  (§  2154).  Since  the  ciliary  movement  of  the  in- 
ternal female  organs  propels  the  substances  in  contact  with  them  in  a 
direction  frt>m  within  outwards,  it  is  perhaps  capable  of  assisting  the 
progress  of  the  ovum.  The  peristaltic  contraction  (§  1297)  of  the  ovi- 
ducts themselves  could  propel  the  delicate  germ  still  more  quickly. 

2180.  We  have  already  (§  2154)  seen  that  not  only  the  ovum,  but  the 
zona  pellucida  and  the  germinal  disc  (which  is  torn  off  by  its  margin), 
are  expelled  from  the  follicle.  And,  according  to  Bischoff,  even  should 
the  whole  mass  meet  with  no  semen  on  its  way,  it  still  undergoes  a 
change.  This  change  is  represented,  as  seen  in  the  rabbit,  by  Fig.  388. 
The  cell-like  bodies  of  the  germinal  disc,  which  lie  on  the  zona  pellucida 
and  the  less  transparent  ovum,  are  prolonged  into  a  fusiform  shape. 
The  vitelline  substance  afterwards  collapses  irregularly,  and  finally  disap- 
pears, probably  by  a  gradual  absorption. 

2181.  Impregnation  consists  in  the  material  contact  of  the  two  kinds 
of  germinal  substance  formed  by  the  secretions  of  the  testicle  and  ovary; 
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or  of  the  mature  semen,  and  the  ova  that  have  attained  a  certain  stage 
of  development  The  external  impregnation  of  frogs  and  fishes  (§  2086) 
would  alone  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the  mutual  action  of  these 
structures  is  sufficient  for  embryonal  development  It  also  explmns 
what  is  called  artificial  impregnation. 

2182.  On  compressing  the  belly  of  a  female  fish  in  the  spawning 
season,  numerous  ova  are  discharged  from  its  genital  aperture.     If  these 

be  permitted  to  fall  into  water,  and 
^^'  ^^^'  a  similar  experiment  repeated  with 

a  rutting  male  of  the  same  species, 
artificial  impregnation  may  be  ef- 
fected. Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  ova  are  developed,  and 
the  young  emeige.  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  often  successfrd  with  the 
semen  and  ova  of  frogs,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  many  invertebrate 
animals.  Hunter  even  relates  an 
instance  in  which  a  woman  became 
pregnant  after  the  artificial  injec- 
tion of  semen  into  the  vagina.  And 
in  dogs  this  process  has  often  been  attended  with  success. 

2183.  In  such  experiments  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  semen 
and  ova  should  be  those  of  living  animals.  But  the  immediate  contact 
of  the  two  is  essential.  The  semen  exercises  no  action  at  a  distance. 
What  has  been  called  the  aura  aeminalis,  i.e.  a  vapour  which  was  sup- 
posed by  earlier  authors  to  arise  from  the  semen,  and  to  reach  and  fer- 
tilize distant  ova — does  not  really  exist  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct 
contact  of  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  semen,  which  has  been  mixed 
with  a  suitable  fluid,  will  suffice  to  excite  a  large  number  of  eggs  to 
the  development  of  their  embryos.  These  effects  therefore  depend  on 
quantities  the  minuteness  of  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
seen  in  any  other  contactive  action  (§  299). 

2184.  The  movement  of  the  spermatozoa  seems  (§  2126)  to  constitute 
an  essential  condition  of  impregnation.  Most  observers  agree  that 
semen  which  contains  either  no  seminal  filaments  or  such  as  have  lost 
their  activity,  is  incapable  of  exciting  the  ova  to  embryonal  deve- 
lopment Hence  the  sterility  of  some  men  has  been  explained  as  due 
to  their  testicles  being  unable  to  secrete  a  semen  provided  with  moving 
corpuscles.  And  recent  observers — such  as  Prevost,  Dumas,  and  Schwann 
— agree  in  the  statement,  that  frog's  semen  which  has  been  diluted 
and  deprived  of  its  spermatozoa  by  filtration  is  insufficient  for  impreg- 
nation. But  Spallanzani  asserted  that  he  had  efiected  impregnation 
with  such  liquor  seminu. 
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2185.  The  action  of  the  semen  at  onoe  renders  the  ovum  capable  of 
undeiigoing  a  gradual  change  in  its  several  parts — a  change  which,  under 
fayourable  collateral  circumstances,  sooner  or  later  gives  rise  to  a  new 
and  independent  being.  The  resemblance  which  this  often  bears  to  its 
father  shows  how  materially  the  seminal  secretion  assists  in  determining 
those  changes  which  the  ovum  undergoes.  This  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  generation  of  hybrids ;  where  the  two  germinal  substances  belong 
to  different  (though  allied)  species  of  animals. 

2186.  At  present  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  important 
influence  exerted  by  the  semen  on  the  destinies  of  the  ovum.  Many 
physiologists  refer  it  immediately  to  the  speimatozoa ;  because  these 
structures  exhibit  peculiar  forms  in  different  animals,  and  in  the  seminal 
secretions  of  some  polyps  and  entozoa,  appear  to  be  imaccompanied  by 
any  liquor  seminis.  As  r^ards  the  latter  alignment,  it  is  certain  that  a 
minute  quantity  of  fluid  is  contained  in  all  animal  structiires,  and  hence 
in  the  semen.  As  regards  the  former,  a  species  presenting  spermatozoa 
of  the  same  form,  is  often  quite  incapable  of  effecting  artificial  impreg- 
nation, or  producing  a  hybrid.  And  even  apart  from  this,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  have  as  yet  no  clear  hypothesis  of  the  immediate 
action  of  the  senunal  corpuscles.  These  evidently  exert  an  influence 
which  we  cannot  in  any  way  define. 

2187.  A  second  view,  which  at  least  affords  a  more  distinct  idea,  sup- 
poses that  the  liquor  seminis  penetrates  the  ovum  by  endosmose  (§  129). 
The  contactive  action  (§  299)  of  minute  quantities  of  its  constituents 
gives  the  impulse  to  the  further  evolution  of  the  ovum.  Hence  the 
effects  of  the  exciting  body  («.  e,  of  the  fertilizing  semen)  are  manifested 
in  the  form  of  the  new  being  (§  8). 

2188.  In  such  a  theory,  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoa  may  be 
regarded  under  two  points  of  view.  One  of  these  supposes  that  they  are 
only  an  outward  expression  of  the  progressive  molecular  changes  due  to 
their  capacity  for  contactive  action  (§  2183).  The  second  hypothesis 
is  based  on  a  comparison  of  their  character  with  those  of  certain  unor- 
ganized compound&  There  are  some  solutions  which  only  remain  un- 
changed so  long  as  they  continue  in  perpetual  movement  The  restless 
activity  of  the  spermatozoa  might  similarly  help  to  maintain  the  seminal 
fluid  in  its  proper  state  of  admixture. 

2189.  The  act  of  coition  is  merely  an  expedient  selected  by  nature  in 
order  to  bring  the  two  generative  substances  into  contact.  But  the 
collateral  circumstances  connected  with  it  at  the  same  time  subserve  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  due  performance  of  the  generative  act  For  as 
this  function  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  animals,  it  would  there- 
fore be,  in  itself,  more  indifferent  to  them.  Hence  the  voluptuous  feel- 
ings that  generally  accompany  coition  form,  as  it  were,  a  bait  which 
nature  throws  out  in  order  to  attain  her  main  object — namely,  the  main- 
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tenanoe  of  the  species.  And  these  sensitiye  impressioiis  also  lead  to 
many  reflex  phenomena,  which  greatly  fiivour  the  passage  of  the  semen 
to  the  ovum. 

2190.  Erection  of  the  penis  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  seminal 
emission  (§  2140).  The  oTum  may  therefore  be  impregnated  without  it 
(§  2182).  The  act  of  coition  may  also  be  effected  with  a  semi-relaxed 
penis.  But  erection  greatly  &cilitates  this  act ;  and  furnishes  coUatend 
conditions  which  are  capable  of  assisting  impregnation  itself 

2191.  The  increased  bulk  and  hardness  of  the  penis  cause  it  more 
completely  to  fill  the  vagina;  and  thus  enable  those  portions  of  akin 
firom  which  the  voluptuous  sensations  proceed  to  glide  more  energetically 
to  and  fro  on  the  soft  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  female  genitals.  Accord- 
ing to  Eobelt,  these  sensations  produce  reflex  (§  1937)  alternating 
spasms  of  the  acceleratores  urinae :  which  muscles  press  on  the  erectile 
tissues  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  {a\  Fig.  382,  p.  626),  propel  its  blood 
further  forward,  and  thus  cause  an  additional  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
penis,  and  especially  of  its  glans. 

2192.  The  female  organs  of  generation  also  undergo  various  changes 
under  the  influence  of  voluptuous  excitement  The  clitoris,  the  labia 
interna,  and  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina^  all 
contain  erectile  tissues ;  the  structure  of  which  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  corpus  cavemosum  of  the  penis.  Hence  lascivious  mental  im- 
pressions are  capable  of  stiffening  these  parts.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  vaginal  walls  contain  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  possess  a  Q)ecial 
muscle  (the  constrictor  cunni)  which  is  provided  with  striped  fibres. 
The  vagina  itself  is  therefore  capable  of  continuous  contraction,  or  alt^- 
nate  changes  of  diameter.  The  increased  secretion  of  mucus  mitigates 
friction,  and  hence  adds  to  the  delicacy  of  the  voluptuous  sensations  in 
both  sexe&  But  the  first  attempts  at  coition  are  generally  painful, 
since  the  penis  ruptures  the  hymen  (below  2,  Fig.  9,  p.  34).  Tlie 
furrows  which  occupy  the  vagina  of  the  married  wonum  can  remark- 
ably increase  friction. 

2193.  The  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  vagina  probably  excites  re- 
flex movements  in  the  internal  and  middle  segments  of  the  female  genera- 
tive apparatus.  Thus  we  may  conjecture  that  the  uterus  becomes  more 
upright  at  this  time,  and  descends  somewhat  deeper  in  the  pelvis.  The 
OS  uteri  acquires  a  more  circular  form,  and  probably  opens  from  time  to 
time.  All  these  changes  would  finvour  the  transfer  of  the  emitted  semen 
to  the  uterine  cavity.  And  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  (/,  Fig.  386,  p.  630)  in  a  direction  from  the  ovary  {e)  towards 
the  uterus  (a  h)  would  be  capable  of  propelling  the  previously  expelled 
ovum  more  rapidly  than  the  ciliary  current  of  its  mucous  membrane 
(§  2179).  Hence  the  semen  and  ovum  would  be  brou^t  more  speedily 
into  contact 
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2194.  On  opening  the  body  of  a  female  mammal  one  or  more  days 
after  it  has  reoeived  the  male,  semen  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  body 
and  horns  of  the  uterus,  but  also  in  the  oviducts,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  ovary.  The  spermatossoa  are  in  vigorous  movement.  These  may 
retain  their  activity  for  a  week  or  more  in  the  female  oigans.  And  in 
many  insects  this  period  of  time  is  much  greater.  Here  the  ova  are 
only  expelled  long  after  copulation.  The  females  therefore  possess  a 
special  receptacle  (or  bursa  copulatrix),  in  which  the  moving  sperma- 
to2soa  are  preserved  until  the  ova  finally  reach  them.  In  this  receptacle 
their  activity  remains  uninjured  for  many  months. 

2195.  Since  the  ciliary  movement  of  the  internal  female  organs 
propels  the  substances  in  contact  with  them  in  a  course  from  within 
outwards  (§  1203),  it  could  only  forward  the  semen  by  suddenly  re- 
versing this  direction.  But  the  vermicular  movements  of  the  uterus 
and  oviduct  would  be  capable  of  furnishing  a  rapid  and  powerful  pro- 
pulsive force.  Still,  as  the  spermatozoa  of  rabbits  appear  to  require  at 
least  six  hours  to  pass  into  the  oviduct,  and  afterwards  only  traverse 
this  canal  slowly,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  at  any  rate  the 
semen  is  not  propelled  rapidly  by  vigorous  movements  of  the  uterus 
and  Fallopian  tubes.  Hence  many  physiologists  have  supposed  that  the 
spermatozoa  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  organs  of  generation  by  means 
of  their  own  motive  force. 

2196.  From  what  has  already  been  stated  we  are  justified  in  conjec- 
turing, that  the  site  of  the  act  of  fertilization  or  impregnation  —  i,e,  of 
the  mutual  contact  of  the  semen  and  ovum— depends  upon  accidental 
and  collateral  circumstances.  If  the  ova  previously  expelled  (§  2176) 
have  passed  onwards  into  the  oviduct  (/,  Fig.  386)  or  the  uterine 
cavity,  they  will  meet  the  semen  sooner  than  if  they  had  not  left 
the  follicle  at  the  time  of  copulation.  But  the  &ct  that  the  semen  of 
the  dog  sometimes  reaches  the  sur&ce  of  the  ovary  (§  2194)  entitles  us 
to  suppose  that  the  ova  may  be  impregnated  immediately  on  their  exit 
from  the  follicle. 

2197.  Those  ova  which  leave  the  ovary,  and  do  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  any  semen,  after  a  time  graduaUy  perish  (§  1280).  Many 
observers  have  believed  that  this  &ct  essentially  determines  the  epoch 
during  which  a  woman  is  capable  of  being  impregnated.  They  suppose 
that  the  ovum  is  only  expelled  at  the  time  of  menstruation.  Hence 
impregnation  may  occur  in  the  week  inmiediately  foUowing,  but  not 
later.  So  that  coition  can  only  attain  its  true  purpose  fi-om  8  to  12 
days  after  the  end  of  menstruation. 

2198.  The  general  experience  of  accoucheurs  certainly  shows  that  the 
possibility  of  pregnancy  is  much  increased  at  this  period  of  time.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  assert  that  coition  during  the  last  14  days  of  the  men> 
stnud  interval  is  necessarily  fruitless.  For  various  collateral  circumstances 
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might  greatly  affect  the  result.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  later  expulsion  of  an  ovum  would  allow  it  to  retain  its  capacity  of 
development  longer  than  12  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  act  of  coition,  or  the  contact  of  the  semen, 
can  excite  the  expulsion  of  an  additional  ovum  from  some  mature  fol- 
licle. While  the  semen  which  has  reached  the  Fallopian  tubes  may 
perhaps  retain  its  vigour  even  on  the  appearance  of  a  second  menstruar 
tion  some  days  after  coition.  The  short  intervals  of  the  rut  of  the  human 
female  would  thus  give  rise  to  a  series  of  apparent  anomalies. 

2199.  The  mammalian  ovum  which  has  already  lost  its  germinal  disc 
(§2151)  and  reached  a  certain  d^ree  of  development,  has  been  frequently 
observed  to  be  surrounded  by  numerous  spermatozoa.     In  Fig.  389  this 

is  represented  (after  Bischoff)  from 
Fiu.  389.  the  rabbit     Here  the  ovum  had 

gone  so  &r  as  to  exhibit  that 
rotation  of  the  yolk  which  will 
subsequently  be  mentioned.  The 
statement, — that  a  seminal  fila- 
ment penetrates  through  a  fissuine 
of  the  zona  pelluoida  (e,  Fig.  387), 
or  that  it  forms  the  immediate 
foundation  of  the  new  being  or  of 
its  nervous  system — ^is  not  con- 
firmed by  recent  researches.  After 
some  time,  no  traces  of  semen 
can  be  detected  in  or  upon  the 
more  developed  ovuhl 

2200.  Pregnancy.  Since  the  mammalian  embryo  is  developed  in  the 
uterus,  this  organ  has  to  undergo  a  gradual  enlargement,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  growth  of  the  new  being  and  the  structures  it  requires^ 
In  this  process  the  uterus  is  not  merely  extended,  but  undergoes  a  series 
of  profound  and  important  changes,  which  we  shall  consider  partly  h^e, 
partly  in  describing  the  membranes  of  the  ovum. 

2201.  Under  morbid  circumstances  it  may  happen  that  the  human 
oviun  does  not  reach  the  uterus,  but  undei^oes  a  more  or  less  complete 
development  in  some  other  place.  There  are  four  distinct  forms  of 
this  extra-uterine  pregnancy;  ovarian,  tubal,  abdominal,  and  interstitiaL 
In  ovarian  pregnancy  the  ovum  is  supposed  to  be  developed  to  a  certain 
stage  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary.  Abdominal  pregnancy  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  (^,  Fig. 
386,  p.  630)  fiiil  to  grasp  the  ovary  (c)  at  the  instant  the  ovum  is 
ex|)c1lod  (§  2178).  Hence  this  falls  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
sinks  to  its  deepest  part  between  the  uterus  and  rectum  {w  and  y,  Fig.  9, 
p.  34),  to  luidergo  its  further  development.     In   tubal  pregnancy  the 
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ovum  remains  in  the  Fallopian  tube  without  reaching  the  uterus. 
Finally,  in  interstitial  pregnancy  the  embryo  and  its  accompanying 
stractures  occupy  an  interstice  of  the  uterine  wall. 

2202.  A  closer  analysis  of  their  circumstances  renders  it  very  pro- 
bable that  all  these  varieties,  however  different  from  each  other,  proceed 
from  a  tubal  pregnancy.    Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ovum  &ils 
to  reach  the  uterus.     It  then  grows  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
Fallopian  tube.     This  finally  becomes  so  extremely  distended  by  the  in- 
creased bulk  of  the  ovum,  as  to  be  ruptured  in  some  part.     A  fisital 
haemorrhage  frequently  accompanies  this  injury.     In  such  a  case,  an 
examination  of  the  body  shows  it  to  be  a  proper  tubal  pregnancy.     But 
sometimes  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  not  checked  so  early,  and 
the  mother  survives  the  final  rupture  of  the  tissues  which  enclose  it.     In 
rare  instances  of  this  kind,  the  sac  enclosing  a  more  advanced  fodtus  is 
found  lying  in  the  abdominal  cavity^  above  the  uterus,  and  between  it 
and  the  umbilical  or  epigastric  region  (v,  i|,  0, «,  Fig.  9,  p.  34) ;  being 
connected  by  numerous  exsudations  with  the  neighbouring  intestines. 
But  after  such  a  rupture,  the  embryo  generally  sinks  by  its  own  weight 
into  the  space  between  the  uterus  and  rectum  {w  and  y,  Fig.  9).     Here 
it  may  remain  for  years,  finally  becoming  shrunken  and  calcified.    Some- 
times, after  many  years,  it  gives  rise  to  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
producing  abscesses  and    fistulous    openings  into  the  rectum  or  its 
neighbourhood.     Some  of  the  foetal  bones  may  then  emerge  from  these 
sinuses,  either  spontaneously  or  aided  by  the  suigeon's  forceps.     Such 
phenomena  constitute  what  is  called  abdominal  pregnancy. 

2203.  There  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a  true  ovarian  pregnancy, 
in  which  the  fostus  attains  any  bulk.  What  have  been  regarded  as  such 
were  most  likely  nothing  but  tubal  pregnancies,  in  which  the  ovisac 
occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abdominal  opening  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  (between  /  and  g,  Fig.  386),  and  only  united  with  the  ovary  by 
means  of  subsequent  exsudations.  Finally,  interstitial  pregnancy  is 
produced  by  the  ovum  remaining  attached  at  the  point  where  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  opens  into  the  uterus  (x,  Fig.  386,  p.  630),  so  as  to  form  a 
globular  enlargement  here. 

2204.  It  has  often  been  maintained  that  a  woman  who  is  already 
many  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  may  be  again  impregnated,  so 
as  to  bear  a  mature  child  twice  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  But 
we  shall  hereafter  see  that,  even  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy, 
the  ovum  completely  fills  the  whole  uterine  cavity.  Hence  a  new  im- 
pregnation— or  a  superfo9tation,  as  it  is  called — could  only  occur  under 
very  abnormal  circimistances.  The  further  development  of  a  second 
ovum  would  be  opposed  by  still  greater  difficultiea  We  are  therefore 
entitled  to  suppose  that,  with  the  normal  single  uterus^  superfoBtation  after 
an  interval  of  many  months  is  impossible.    But  many  have  believed  that, 
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in  women  who  have  brought  forth  a  mature  child  some  months  after 
their  first  delivery,  the  uterus  has  been  double — possesBing  two  caYitaes 
or  cells.  Even  this  conjecture,  however,  is  met  by  a  new  difficulty. 
During  pregnancy,  menstruation  is  generally  absent  Tet  wiUiout  the 
spontaneous  expulsion  of  an  oviun  (§  2176)  the  second  impregnation 
cannot  be  explained.  But  since  the  literature  of  these  supposed  eases 
of  superfoetation  defies  all  satisflEUstoiy  criticism,  it  remains  for  the 
future  to  decide  the  reality  of  the  occurrence.  In  any  case,  it  is  im- 
portant  to  remember  that  the  birth  of  one  twin  is  sometimes  delayed 
to  a  period  considerably  later  than  that  of  the  other. 

2205.  In  some  women,  the  commencement  of  pregnancy  is  betrayed 
by  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  disorder,  which  is  often  completely 
absent,  or  is  limited  to  the  first  pregnancy,  sometimes  remains  for 
months  in  spite  of  all  medicines.  It  usually  ceases  spontaneously  in  the 
latter  half  of  pregnancy. 

2206.  The  menses  are  generally  absent  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy.  Hence  women  often  calculate  the  time  of  conception  and 
delivery  from  the  date  at  which  the  menstrual  discharge  first  fiails  to 
appear.  But  differences  are  sometimes  met  with  in  this  respect  Men- 
struation may  return  once  or  oftener  after  the  effective  act  of  ccdtioQ ; 
or  may  habitually  remain  during  the  whole  pregnancy.  Instances  are 
even  known  in  which  women  have  only  menstruated  during  this  state. 

2207.  The  uterus,  the  bulk  of  which  is  continually  increased  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  ovum,  sinks  somewhat  deeper  into  the  pelvis  at  the 
beginning  of  pregnancy.  Subsequently  it  rises  again,  but  in  the  earlier 
months  remains  confined  to  the  region  of  the  pelvic  cavity  (v,  Fig.  9, 
p.  34).  Its  fundus  reaches  the  navel  {d)  in  the  sixth  lunar  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  the  epigastric  fossa  {t)  in  the  ninth.  In  the  tenth,  it 
again  descends  slightly,  so  as  to  reach  the  region  indicated  in  f^.  390. 
Here  a  is  the  vagina;  b  the  uterus,  in  which  the  foatus  is  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  membranes,  while  its  fundus  is  occupied  by  tlie 
placenta.  At  c  is  the  qrmphysis  pubis ;  ci  is  the  urinaiy  bladder,  ^ 
the  navel,  /  the  rectum,  and  g  the  promontory  which  forms  the  junctioii 
of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrso.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  enlai^ged 
uterus  pushes  before  it  the  abdominal  walls,  compressing  the  q[^>oaed 
viscera  of  the  belly,  and  constricting  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the 
great  vessels  of  this  cavity.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  refer  a 
variety  of  disorders  met  with  in  pregnant  women :  — such  as  invohm- 
tary  evacuation  of  urine  in  coughiog  or  sneesdng,  difficult  evacuation 
or  constipation  of  the  bowels,  varicose  veins  of  the  thighs  and  loww 
extremities,  pains  in  the  legs,  ko. 

2208.  According  to  Levret,  the  uterus  in  advanced  pregnancy  oocupiea 
500  times  the  space  of  the  unimpregnated  oigan.  And  although  its 
proportionate  increase  of  weight  is  less  considerable,  still  its  mechanioal 
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extension  is  accompanied  by  at  least  some  increase  of  substance.  Its 
blood-vessels  are  increased  in  both  size  and  number.  And  its  unstriped 
muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  are  seen  much  more 

Fig.  390. 


easily  than  in  the  unirapregnated  organ.  The  general  course  of  its 
nerves  does  not  appear  to  be  materially  altered.  But  some  observers 
believe  that  tliey  have  verified  an  increase  of  the  grey  neiTous  elements. 
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2209.  Wtiile  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  (c,  Fig.  386,  p.  630)  of 
the  virgin  generally  projects  lower  than  the  posterior,  even  in  the  earlier 
months  of  pr^nancy  the  two  lips  are  frequently  at  nearly  equal  heights. 
They  afterwards  swell  considerably,  and  become  more  arched,  so  as  to 
give  the  os  uteri  a  rounder  form.  Towards  the  close  of  pregnancy  the 
neck  or  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus  (above  z,  Fig.  9,  p.  34)  continually 
shortens,  in  consequence  of  a  larger  part  of  the  organ  being  claimed  by 
the  embryo  and  its  membranes.  The  internal  and  external  os  uteri  thus 
come  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  transverse  plane  (A,  Fig.  390,  p.  645). 
All  these  phenomena  are  best  seen  in  the  first  pregnancy. 

2210.  Development  of  ike  Embryo.  The  mature  ovum  consists  of  a 
definite  aggregation  of  fluid  and  solid  tissues;  which  easily  alter  under 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances.  Thus  the  mere  change  of  resi- 
dence which  the  oviun  tmdergoes  on  its  spontaneous  expulsion  gives 
rise  to  certain  phenomena  of  development,  even  where  it  has  not  been 
impr^nated  (§  2180).  But  the  fertilizing  semen  has  a  twofold  action  of 
the  same  kind.  It  increases  the  changeability  of  the  constituents  of  the 
ovum;  and  evokes  in  them  a  chain  of  phenomena,  each  link  of  which 
conditionates  those  that  follow,  and  ends  in  the  production  of  the  new 
animal  (§  8).  It  also  determines  the  direction  of  development ;  and 
by  doing  so,  impresses  upon  the  new  creature  the  visible  stamp  of  its 
own  individuality.  The  resemblance  frequently  seen  between  the  fieither 
and  ofi&pring  depends  upon  this  collateral  influence  of  the  semen 
(§  1285). 

2211.  Heat,  which  dilates  and  relaxes  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  most  chemical  changes,  often  forms  an 
essential  condition  of  embryonal  development  The  specific  heat  of 
the  mammalia  (§  1158)  at  once  furnishes  the  requisite  temperature. 
But  the  ova  of  birds  require  the  assistance  of  the  act  of  incubation. 
The  vessels  of  that  part  of  the  hen*s  belly  which  covers  the  ova  during 
incubation  undergo  a  considerable  development  at  this  period.  They 
thus  form  what  is  called  an  organ  of  incubation,  containing  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood, — which  not  only  ftunishes  more  heat  (§  1177),  but 
is  capable  of  maintaining  this  higher  temperature  in  an  uniform  state,  in 
spite  of  external  losses.  An  elevation  of  temperature  may  also  be  noticed 
in  that  part  of  the  body  which  protects  the  ova  of  the  laiger  snakes  dur- 
ing their  period  of  incubation.  The  fisivourable  influence  of  heat  is  even 
manifest  where  it  is  much  less  necessary  to  development.  If  a  number 
of  the  ova  of  the  pike  be  placed  in  a  warm  chamber,  and  a  second  quan- 
tity in  a  very  cold  one,  the  yoimg  of  the  former  are  sometimes  hatched 
twice  as  soon  as  those  of  the  latter. 

2212.  As  regards  the  phenomena  of  incubation,  it  makes  no  difierence 
whether  the  necessary  heat  is  furnished  by  an  animal,  or  by  any  other 
source.    Hence  the  impregnated  eggs  of  birds  may  be  ai-tificially  hatched 
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in  an  incubating  apparatus ; — i,e.  in  an  apparatus  which  maintains  them 
at  an  uniform  temperature  between  95°  and  100°. 

2213.  In  order  that  the  embryo  should  be  gradually  developed  from 
the  elements  of  the  ovum,  these  must  enter  into  mutual  action  with  cer- 
tain external  matters.  It  is  only  this  mutual  and  material  action  which 
causes  the  evolution  of  the  requisite  series  of  germinal  substances  and 
cells,  and  of  the  subsequent  groups  of  permanent  tissues.  Thus  from  the 
first  moment  of  embryonal  development,  there  is  a  manifest  need  of  nutri- 
ment In  the  egg  of  the  bird,  these  objects  are  partially  fulfilled  by  the 
external  calcareous  shell,  the  albumen,  and  the  yolk.  The  surroimding 
atmosphere  only  furnishes  the  oxygen  which  is  further  requisite  for  the 
development  of  the  new  being.  Many  ova  which  are  developed  in  water 
may  withdraw  other  substances  from  it  But  although  a  yolk  and  an 
albumen  are  also  at  the  disposal  of  those  creatures  which  come  into  the 
world  alive,  still  the  greater  part  of  their  nutriment  is  derived  from  the 
juices  of  their  mother,  whom  they  inhabit  during  incubation.  ~ 

2214.  Many  ova  and  embryos  are  soon  destroyed  by  a  deficiency  of 
their  proper  nutriment  But  in  some  instances,  this  disadvantage  does 
not  cause  the  destruction  of  the  new  being,  but  only  keeps  back  its  deve- 
lopment, or  gives  rise  to  partial  abnormal  change&  For  example,  an 
extremely  spare  diet  sometimes  causes  the  tadpole  to  remain  many 
months  in  this  stage  of  development  And  one  foetus  of  twins  is  often 
very  much  emaciated. 

'  2215.  The  germmal  vesicle  (c.  Figs.  369,  370,  p.  609,  and  ^,  Fig.  387, 

p.  631),  which  forms  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  unimpregnated 
'  ovum,  disappears  as  soon  as  the  development  of  the  embryo  conmiences. 

The  ultimate  destiny  of  this  remarkable  structure  has  been  the  subject 
'  of  various  hypothese&      Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  vesicle 

^  becomes  flattened  and  converted  into  a  thin  membrane,  or  that  it  sur- 

'  rounds  the  germinal  spot  (d,  Fig.  369,  k,  Fig.  387,  p.  631)  with  secondary 

^  cells,  out  of  which  the  embryo  is  constructed.     But  recent  researches 

have  not  confirmed  either  of  these  opinions.    The  same  statement  applies 
'  to  another  theory,  according  to  which  the  germinal  vesicle  bursts,  and 

the  germinal  spots  are  distributed  through  the  remainder  of  the  yolk 
(a.  Fig.  369,  and  /,  Fig.  387),  to  form  the  nuclei  of  those  cells  of  fission 
which  we  shall  hereafter  mention.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  germi- 
nal vesicle  of  the  snail  passes  out  into  the  vitelline  mass,  and  is  there 
^  destroyed;  —  the  relics  of  the  germinal  spots  being  retained  in  the  form 

t  of  those  small  vesicles  which  are  subsequently  met  with  in  the  albu- 

E  minous  substance  around  the  yolk.     In  the  mammal,  similar  roundish 

E  corpuscles  are  also  interposed  between  the  vitelline  substance  and  the 

zona  peUucida.     Such,  for  instance,  may  be  recognized  in  the  represen- 
I  tation  of  the  rabbit's  ovum  given  in  Fig.  389,  p.  642.  , 

I  2216.  Most  of  the  facts  hitherto  known  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
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germinal  veside  bursts,  and  that  its  contents  are  more  or  leas  completely 
poured  out  into  the  remaining  mass  enclosed  by  the  vitelline  membrane 
{by  Figs.  369, 370).  This  foreign  admixture  has  the  immediate  effect  of 
exciting  the  geiminal  structures  of  the  yolk  to  a  series  of  new  changes  ; 
—  to  an  alteration  of  form,  and  of  atomic  grouping.  The  fission  or 
cleaving  of  the  yolk  is  the  first  and  most  prominent  effect  of  the  im- 
pulse thus  given  by  the  contents  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  The  destiny 
of  the  germinal  spots  is  at  present  undecided. 

221 7.  Tlie  ovarian  ovum  (/,  Fig.  387,  p.  631)  contains  a  spherical  yolk. 
In  the  rabbit  and  dog  the  fission  or  cleaving  of  the  yolk  begins  by  the  con- 
striction and  separation  of  this  sphere  into  two  portions,  which  are  also 
spherical.  Each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  two  segments,  making 
four  in  all.  The  fission  subsequently  proceeds  in  a  similar  way;  until 
finally,  the  entire  yolk  resembles  a  mulberry.  This  stage  of  development 
in  the  rabbit's  ovum  is  represented  by  Fig.  391,  after  a  drawing  by 
Bischoff.     Since  the  size  of  the  several  spheres  continually  diminishes  as 

Fig.  S91. 


their  number  increases,  the  surfiice  of  the  yolk  at  last  almost  recovers 
its  former  smoothness;  so  that  the  progressive  partition  of  the  ovum 
finally  results  in  minute  cells  which  can  only  be  seen  mider  the 
microscope. 

2218.  Since  this  process  implicates  the  whole  surface  of  the  yolk,  it 
is  called  the  general  or  total  fission.  It  occurs  not  only  in  mammalia, 
but  also  in  frogs,  and  in  many  invertebrate  animals  (a,  Fig.  374,  p.  614). 
In  many  other  animals — such  as  birds,  the  osseous  fishes,  and  some  inver- 
tebrata — the  ovum  undergoes  a  partial  vitelline  fission.  The  cleaving 
proceeds  like  that  already  described;  but  it  only  includes  that  particular 
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segment  of  the  ovum  out  of  which  the  first  mdimentB  of  the  embryo  are 
subsequently  formed  This  process  is  represented  by  Fig.  392,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  ovum  of  the  pike. 

Fid.  392.  2219.  Like  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  un- 

impregnated  ovum,  the  fission  of  the  yolk  ob- 
tains in  all  classes  of  animals  except  the  true 
Infmoria,  It  now  and  then  occurs  to  a  ceiiain 
extent  in  the  unimpreguated  ovum  also — ^for  in- 
stance, in  that  of  the  firog.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  an  aggregation  of  the  elements  of  the 
yolk  or  germinal  substance  to  form  globular 
heapa  These  then  produce  nuclei  in  their  in- 
terior. A  membrane  which  is  subsequently 
added  encloses  and  limits  the  entire  mass ;  and  thus  gives  rise  to  what 
is  called  a  cell  of  fission.  The  contents  of  one  such  cell  ace  again 
divided  into  spherical  heaps,  which  are  converted  into  smaller  cells 
of  fission;  while  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  enclosing  parent  cell  is 
subjected  to  the  same  process  of  solution  as  that  which  previously 
removed  the  membrane  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  Finally,  the  last  and 
smallest  cells  of  fission  form  the  minute  elements  of  the  rudimentary 
embryo. 

2220.  We  have  already  (§  1202)  seen  that  the  young  of  some  animals 
exhibit  a  ciliary  movement  (§  1195)  on  their  outer  surface,  after  emei^- 
ing  from  the  ovum.  The  same  movement  also  occurs  in  the  embryos  of 
snails  and  muscles  which  still  occupy  the  ovum.  The  comparative  light- 
ness of  their  body  then  causes  them  to  undergo  a  continuous  rotation 
(§  1202).  The  larvae  of  frogs  rotate  within  their  ova  from  the  same  cause. 
Finally,  Bischoff  has  observed  a  similar  rotation  of  the  yolk  in  the  rabbit 
The  ovum  on  which  this  observation  was  made  is  represented  (magni- 
fied) by  Fig.  389,  p.  642.  Its  exterior  was  clothed  with  cilia,  and  it 
rotated  upon  its  axis  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

2221.  After  the  partial  vitelline  fission  (§  2218)  of  the  ovum,  the 
corresponding  segment  of  the  yolk  becomes  covered  by  a  membranous 
substance,  the  germinal  membrane  or  blastoderm.  And  where  the  fission 
is  general,  the  yolk  is  subsequently  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  vesi- 
cular germinal  membrane.  But  the  name  ''germinal  membrane**  is 
firequeutly  applied  to  both. 

2222.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  embryo  appears  in  a  definite  part 
of  the  germinal  membrane — viz.  its  centre.  The  remaining  portion  or 
periphery  of  this  membrane  frimishes  a  series  of  ovuline  structures,  which 
are  destined  to  the  protection  and  nutrition  of  the  new  being.  Others 
are  contributed  by  the  ovary ;  and  in  mammalia,  the  uterus  furnishes 
additional  structures  of  the  same  kind. 

2223.  The  germinal    membrane    gradually  splits    up   into   several 
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super-incumbent  layers.  Adopting  the  expressions  proposed  by  Doel-^ 
linger,  Pander,  and  Baer,  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  membrane,  which 
adjoins  the  vitelline  membrane  (a,  Fig.  369,  p.  609),  is  called  the  seroug, 
and  the  middle  the  vascular  lamina  or  layer.  The  imdermost,  which 
lies  nearest  the  yolk,  is  caUed  the  mucous  lamina.  But  Reichert  and 
Remak  state  that  the  fission  takes  place  in  a  different  manner. 

2224.  The   mucous   membrane   of  the   human  uterus  swells  con- 
Fig.  393.  siderably  after  impregnation.     Its  free  internal 

c  sur£BU)e  forms  a  semi-transparent  greyish-white 
substance,  which  apparently  possesses  some  villi. 
But  a  closer  examination  shows  that  this  ap- 
pearance is  altogether  deceptive,  being  caused  by 
an  increased  development  of  its  tubular  glands. 
Long  and  somewhat  lobulated  tubes  (6,  Fig.  393), 
which  sometimes  divide  (ci),  and  which  open  on 
the  free  sur&ce  (c)  of  the  uterus,  lie  imbedded  in 
the  substance  (a)  of  its  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  sometimes  seen  very  plainly  in  the  uterus  pr&- 
^  paring  for  menstruation  (§  2167).  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  often  not  to  be  found  :  especially 
in  the  uterus  of  aged  subjects. 

2225.  The  innermost  portion  of  the  relaxed  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  forms  what  is  called  the  m^embrana  decidua.  But  the  change 
just  described  precedes  the  passage  of  the  oviun  into  the  uterus  (§  2177). 
This  explains  why  what  is  caUed  a  deciduous  membrane  occurs  in  tubal 
pregnancies  (§  2201),  if  not  interfered  with  by  menstruation  or  other 
collateral  circumstances. 

2226.  As  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus,  it  is  received  by  one  of  the 
numerous  folds  of  the  internal  sur&ce  of  its  mucous  membrane.  A 
part  of  this  forms  a  capsule  for  it  Hence  the  membrane  offers  two 
portions :  one  of  which  occupies  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  and  is  named 
the  true  decidua.  While  another  part  of  it,  which  surrounds  the  ovum 
and  grows  with  its  growth,  is  called  the  false,  reflected,  or  secondary 
decidua.  Another  membrane  improperly  called  a  decidua  is  formed  by 
that  part  of  the  true  one  which  afterwards  intervenes  between  the  mater- 
nal and  fcotal  placenta  (§  2234). 

2227.  We  shall  hereaft;er  see  that  a  great  part  of  the  relaxed  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  is  cast  off  with  the  placenta,  and  during  the  puer- 
peral state.  But  in  abortion  during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  a 
part  of  the  deciduous  membrane  is  often  destroyed  with  the  ovum.  SucH 
an  ovum  in  the  second  month,  which  was  examined  by  R  Wagner,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  394.  Here  a  is  a  fragment  of  the  decidua  vera,  and  6 
a  similar  piece  of  the  decidua  rejlexa. 

The  chorion  in  that  villuua  membrane  of  the  ovum  which  is  indicated 
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by  e  in  Fig.  394.  At  c  is  the  albumen,  which  lies  between  the  chorion 
e,  and  the  amnwn  d.  The  latter  membrane  contains  a  fluid,  the  liquor 
amnii,  in  which   the   embryo  g  floats.     What  was  formerly  the  yolk 

Fig.  394. 


occupies  a  special  vesicle,  the  umbilical  vesicle  //a  long  and  slender 
prolongation  of  which,  the  vitelline  or  umbilical  duct,  leads  to  the  intes- 
tine of  the  embryo  g. 

2228.  The  chorion  and  albimien  of  the  hen*s  egg  are  formed  during  its 
transit  through  the  oviduct  Hence  many  have  supposed  that,  in  the 
mammal,  these  parts  are  deposited  in  the  Fallopian  tube  (/,  Fig.  386, 
p.  630).  Others  think  that  a  special  mode  of  development  must  be 
assumed  for  the  latter  class  of  animals.  They  suppose  that  the  zona 
pellucida  («,  Fig.  387),  swells  out  considerably  in  the  tube  (Fig.  389, 
p.  642,  and  Fig.  391,  p.  648).  It  thus  gradually  produces  an  albu- 
minous mass;  the  external  layer  of  which  either  hardens  to  form  the 
chorion,  or  becomes  surrounded  by  it  in  the  shape  of  a  new  mem- 
brane. 

2229.  The  chorion  is  at  first  smooth.  A  few  villi  then  project  from 
its  sur&ce.  Their  enlargement  and  multiplication  finally  give  rise  to 
the  viUous  or  shaggy  appearance  represented  at  e,  Fig.  394.  We  shall 
hereafter  find  that  a  large  portion  of  these  prolongations  serve  to  form 
the  foetal  placenta.  After  this  has  been  constructed,  the  remaining 
Bur&ce  of  the  human  chorion  appears  almost  smooth  : — only  a  few  amall 
and  scattered  villi  being  retained  up  to  the  period  of  birth. 

2230.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  395)  may  assist  to  explain 
tlie  origin  of  the  amnion.     It  represents  an   imaginary  vertical  and 
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longitudinal  section;  where  ab  is  the  centre  of  the  serous  lamina 
(§  2223)  of  the  germinal  membrane  (§  2221),  which  has  already  been 
metamorphosed  into  some  of  the  embryonal  organs.  The  adjoining  por- 
tions of  its  periphery  are  prolonged  as  two  double  folds — ^the  involu- 
crum  capitis  /,  and  caudce  g — over  the  embryo  a  6.     Similar  processes 

Fiti.  395. 


are  also  formed  to  the  right  and  left.  Those  folds  are  gradually  raised 
and  separated  from  the  embryo  by  the  interposition  of  a  fluid,  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  futiu^  liquor  amnii ;  and  they  then  approach  each  other, 
until  finally  they  meet.  The  vertical  section  which  corresponds  to  this 
stage  of  development  is  represented  by  Fig.  396,  in  which  A  forms  the 

Fio.  396. 


point  of  union  or  suture  of  the  different  involucra.  By  this  process  two 
membranous  structures  are  produced.  The  external  one  ib  Jk  is  a  serous 
timic,  which,  like  the  vitelline  membrane  (a,  Fig.  369,  p.  609),  disappears 
in  course  of  time.     The  inner  one  fg  is  retained  as  the  amnion. 
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2231.  The  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii  (i,  Fig.  396)  is  increased  as 
derelopment  advanoeB :  while  its  percentage  of  albumen  and  solid  resi- 
duum graduallj  diminishes.  The  amnion  acquires  a  similar  increase  of 
bulk.  In  the  meantime,  the  albumen  (c,  Fig.  394,  p.  651)  which  lies 
between  the  chorion  («)  and  the  amnion  (d)  is  extended,  so  as  to  form 
a  membrane  of  oontinuallj  decreasing  thickness,  until  it  is  finally  re- 
duced to  an  inconsiderable  deposit  between  these  two  membranes  of 
the  ovum. 

2232.  The  germinal  membrane  (§  2221)  at  first  encloses  the  remain- 
der of  the  yolk  on  every  side  (d,  Fig.  396).  The  central  portion  of  its 
mucous  layer  subsequently  becomes  the  intestinal  canal,  while  the 
peripheric  forms  a  vitelline  membrane  (c  c\  which  replaces  the  previous 
one  ($  2083).  This  then  constitutes  the  membrane  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle  (/,  Fig.  394,  p.  651),  the  fiirther  development  of  which  gradually 
causes  it  to  recede  from  the  intestine,  so  that  an  intervening  portion, 
the  umbilical  duct  (^  Fig.  396),  is  drawn  out  between  the  two.  In  the 
human  subject  the  umbilical  vesicle  ((f,  Fig.  396)  then  speedily  atrophies. 
It  finally  either  disappears,  or  remains  up  to  the  time  of  birth  as  a 
collapsed  yellowish  sac  that  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  albumen  between 
the  chorion  and  amnion  ($  2227). 

2233.  In  the  young  embryo  of  the  bird  and  mammal  we  observe 
a  special  vesicle — ^the  urinary  sac  or  allantaU  (A,  Fig.  395) — ^which 
emei^ges  fix)m  the  opening  left  by  the  unclosed  abdominal  walls,  and 
penetrates  the  space  occupied  by  the  albumen.  Its  cavity  communi- 
cates with  that  of  the  end  of  the  intestine.  It  subsequently  enlai^ges, 
and  is  either  opposed  to  the  chorion  by  its  outer  surfitce  (m,  Fig.  396), 
or  at  any  rate  occupies  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

2234.  The  umbilical  arteries,  which  at  first  form  the  terminal  pro- 
longations of  the  aorta,  produce  a  vascular  network,  the  endochori(m^ 
which  is  distributed  upon  the  allantois.  It  subsequently  sends  o£f 
shoots  into  the  opposed  villi  of  the  mammalian  chorion  (op.  Fig.  396). 
The  hi^y  vascular  portions  of  these  prolongations  of  the  chorion  form 
the  foetal  placenta,  or  that  part  of  the  ovum  which  is  the  especial  agent 
of  its  reaction  on  the  matenial  blood.  The  uterus  presents  correspond- 
ing irregularities,  which  are  traversed  internally  by  numerous  vessels  of 
the  mother,  so  as  to  form  the  maternal  placenta.  The  union  of  these 
two  vascular  organs  constitutes  the  pUuaUa  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  mutuaUy  connected  with  each  other;  more  loosely  in 
some  mammals,  more  closely  in  others.  But  the  maternal  vessels  of 
the  placenta  are  never  immediately  continuous  with  those  of  the  festal 
placenta  or  the  embryo  itsel£  Hence  the  blood  of  the  mother  and 
the  foetus  can  only  act  on  each  other  by  endosmosis  ($  129). 

2235.  A  special  cylindrical  connection,  the  naval  string  or  umbi- 
lical cord  (c.  Fig.  397),  passes  between  the  (now  closed)  abdomen  of 
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the  embryo  and  the  placenta  which  lies  at  some  distance  from  it.  It 
consists  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  a  few  nerves  (which  can  only  be  seen 
with  difficulty),  the  two  umbilical  arteries  which  conduct  the  blood  of 
the  embryo  to  the  festal  placenta,  and  the  umbilical  vein  which  returns 
it  from  hence.  All  these  blood-vessels  take  a  spiral  course  to  the 
placenta. 

2236.  The  human  ovum  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities  in  this 
respect.  At  a  very  early  period,  its  allantois  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized. The  foetal  placenta,  which  forms  a  single  projecting  mass,  and 
which  is  only  divided  into  cotyledons  where  it  is  opposed  to  the 
maternal  placenta,  is  so  closely  united  with  the  latter,  that  the  two 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  without  rupturing  the  vessels  of 
both.  Hence  that  separation  of  the  embryonal  placenta  which  follows 
the  birth  of  the  child  is  accompanied  by  haemorrhage.  Finally,  that 
part  of  the  human  uterus  which  produces  the  maternal  placenta  is  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  diameter  of  the  vessels  that  unite  its  arteries  and  veins. 
These  are  so  lai^  that  some  of  them  can  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  veins  themselves  form  numerous  plexiform  networks,  which  resemble 
sinuses,  and  have  walls  that  appear  to  be  characterized  by  great  delicacy 
where  they  adjoin  the  maternal  placenta. 

2237.  The  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  397)  represents  the  fresh  uterus  of 
a  woman  who  died  suddenly  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy.     Here  c 

Fio.  897. 


indicates  the  umbilical  cord,  and  b  the  foetal  placenta,  which,  as  usual, 
is  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  ramifications  of  the  umbi- 
lical vessels  are  seen  to  be  distributed  on  that  free  surfiice  of  the  foetal 
placenta  which  is  covered  by  the  amnion.  At  f  is  the  amnion,  at  d  the 
chorion,  and  at  h  the  os  uteri.     In  the  latter  wo  remark  the  numerous 
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glandulw  Nabothiy  which  are  closed  sacs  probably  connected  with  the 
secretion  of  this  part.  A  gelatinous  plug  of  mucus,  g^  often  closes  the 
orifice  of  the  os  uteri  till  nearly  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

The  small  size  of  the  uterus  in  this  wood-cut  is  due  to  the  consider- 
able contraction  which  it  undei^oee  after  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  and  the  removal  of  the  child.  Its  bulk  is  not  even  increased  by 
advancing  putre&ction. 

2238.  The  primitive  streak ^^  or  groove  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  embryo.  It  consists  of  a  very  small  longitudinal  groove  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  serous  lamina  (§  2223).  It  soon 
after  enlarges,  while  its  two  margins  are  raised  to  form  the  lamince 
dorsales.  These  grow  over  towards  each  other,  meet  in  a  longitudinal 
suture,  and  thus  enclose  a  cavity,  the  primitive  tube.  Anteriorly  this 
tube  dilates  into  several  vesicles,  which  lie  behind  each  other,  and  in 
which  is  deposited  the  cerebral  substance.  The  spinal  cord  is  laid  down 
in  its  remaining  cylindrical  portion.  The  several  parts  of  the  brain  of 
the  human  embryo  gradually  pass  through  numerous  transitional  forms, 
which  correspond  with  their  permanent  conditions  in  various  of  the 
lower  animals. 

2239.  A  dense  cord,  the  chorda  dorsalis,  is  early  deposited  beneath 
almost  the  whole  length  of  this  primitive  tube.  At  the  same  time, 
square  spots  are  observed  on  either  side,  symmetrically  arranged  in  pairs^ 
Each  two  corresponding  squares  subsequently  grow  towards  each  other, 
to  construct  the  body  of  a  vertebra  (a  6,  Fig.  230,  p.  393).  In  doing 
this,  they  include  between  them  a  corresponding  segment  of  the  chorda 
dorsahs,  and  gradually  altogether  displace  it  In  mammalia  and  birds, 
the  remaining  portions  of  this  structure  subsequently  disappear. 

2240.  Thejertebral  arches  conmience  as  dense  curved  pairs  of  streaks; 
each  of  which  unites,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  body  of  the  vertebras, 
and  on  the  other,  with  its  opposite  fellow.  The  various  processes  of  the 
vertebne  are  only  added  subsequently. 

2241.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  skull  is  formed  by  a  membranous 
capsule,  which  gradually  merges  into  a  special  cartilaginous  covering, 
called  ihe  primordial  skulL  Some  portions  of  the  latter  are  ossified  im- 
mediately afterwards;  while  others  disappear  after  new  pieces  of  bone 
have  been  apposed  to  them. 

2242.  The  blastema  adjoining  the  inferior  sur&ce  of  the  skull  pro- 
duces a  series  of  pairs  of  processes,  which  finally  give  rise  to  the  chief 
structures  of  the  &ce  and  neck.  Those  which  lie  between  the  ftiture 
mouth  and  the  chest  are  called  the  branchial  or  visceral  processes ;  and 
the  fissures  which  remain  between  them,  the  branchial  fissures.  Their 
form  and  relations  to  the  vascular  trunks  which  supply  them  some- 
what resemble  the  type  met  with  in  the  gills  or  branchial  respiratory 


i  organs  of  the  fish  (§  725). 
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2243.  The  mai^ns  of  the  oentral  porticm  of  the  aerotiB  lamina  are 
gradually  involuted,  so  as  to  fonn  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities.  But  as  they  only  subsequently  meet  in  the  inferior  median 
line  of  the  embryo  (which  we  are  supposing  to  be  horizontal),  there 
remains  at  first  a  long  fissure,  through  which  are  protruded  the  heart, 
a  laige  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  allantois  (§  2233).  This 
aperture  afterwards  closes  in  the  region  of  the  thorax,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  finaUy  disappears,  leaving  no  relic  aave  the 
naveL  The  ribs  oonmience  as  dense  strisd,  which  first  become  cartilagi- 
nous, and  are  then  ossified.  The  several  pieces  of  the  sternum  are  deve- 
loped by  a  similar  process. 

2244.  The  extremities  are  at  first  altogether  absent  They  subse- 
quently sprout  in  the  form  of  small  stump&  Each  of  these  is  first 
divided  into  an  internal  segment  which  pertains  to  the  trunk,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  thigh  or  upper  arm,  and  a  free  terminal  plate  which  is 
developed  into  the  hand  or  foot.  This  stage  of  development  may  be 
partially  recognized  in  the  embryo  represented  by  Fig.  394.  The  fore- 
arm and  leg  are  only  formed  subsequently.  The  fingers  and  toes  are 
at  first  united  by  a  kind  of  web,  so  as  to  resemble  fins.  This  membrane 
begins  to  disappear  fix>m  without  inwards. 

2245.  The  eye  at  first  forms  a  hollow  vesicle,  which  is  connected  with 
the  brain  by  a  tubular  handle,  the  future  optic  nerve.  The  retina  is 
produced  from  a  deposit  which  resembles  that  of  the  cerebral  substance 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  brain  (§  2238).  The  crystalline  lens,  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  the  iris,  are  only  developed  subsequently.  A  special  vascular 
tunic,  the  capsulo-pupiUary  sac,  surrounds  the  lens  of  the  early  embiyo. 
Its  anterior  segment  then  forms  the  pupillary  membrane,  a  vascular  coat 
which  is  stretched  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  pupillary  aperture  (c,  Fig. 
150,  p.  273).  By  the  gradual  loss  of  its  blood-vessels,  this  is  converted 
into  a  simple  transparent  membrane,  which  disappears  a  few  days  after 
birth. 

2246.  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear  also  begins  as  a  hollow  veside,  having 
a  handle  which  is  continuous  with  the  brain*  The  vestibule,  the  oochletty 
and  the  semicircular  canals  are  then  developed,  at  what  is  comparatively 
a  very  early  date.  The  formation  of  the  auditory  ossicles  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  most  anterior  visceral  arches. 
At  this  period  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  extends  on  the  first 
maxillary  process,  or  the  future  lower  jaw,  as  fiu*  as  to  the  median  line  ; 
in  the  mammalia,  however,  it  afterwards  gradually  disappears,  so  as  to 
leave  scarcely  a  trace.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  chiefly  developed  frx>ni 
the  gap  situate  at  the  first  visceral  arch.  The  external  ear  is  produced 
last  of  alL 

2247.  The  oi^ns  of  smell  are  also  first  indicated  by  vesicles  which  are 
connected  with  the  brain.     The  nose  is  developed  afterwards,  during  the 
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evolution  of  the  &oe.  The  palate,  which  is  subsequently  laid  down,  ends 
by  separating  the  oavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  tongue  grows 
out  of  the  first  maxillary  arcL  The  external  integument  is  only  sepa- 
rated into  oorium  and  epidermis  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  third.  It  afterwards  acquires  its  nails,  together 
with  its  various  glands  and  hairs.  In  the  advanced  embryo,  almost  all 
ihe  surfitoe  of  the  body  is  covered  by  a  very  fine  down.  The  copious 
desquamation  and  fiitty  secretion  of  the  skin  result  in  a  caseous  sub- 
stance, which  covers  many  portions  of  the  footal  body,  and  is  capable  of 
protecting  it  like  an  ointment  (§  130)  from  the  injurious  action  of  the 
liquor  amnii 

2248.  Those  primary  changes  by  which  many  of  the  embryonal  organs 
commence  are  efiected  without  the  aid  of  the  vascular  system*  The 
heart  subsequently  begins  as  a  tube  which,  anteriorly,  is  continuous  with 
centrifugal  vessels  or  arteries;  posteriorly,  with  centripetal  tubes  or 
veins.  It  afterwards  undergoes  a  peculiar  involution,  divides  into  seg' 
mmts,  produces  the  auricular  appendages,  and  finally  presents  two 
auricles  and  a  angle  ventricle.  The  latter  gradually  acquires  a  septum, 
which  is  at  first  an  incomplete,  and  finally  a  perfect  one.  These  em- 
biyonal  vessels  gradually  undergo  numerous  changes;  which  are  due, 
not  only  to  the  formation  or  metamorphosis  of  those  oigans  of  the  body 
that  are  rich  in  vessels,  but  also  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  belong 
to  the  vascular  system  itself 

2249.  The  contrast  of  a  i^rstemic  and  a  depurative  circulation  obtains 
at  a  very  eariy  date.  A  great  part  of  the  surfitce  of  the  yolk  is  at  first 
covered  by  a  vascular  distribution,  the  area  vasctdosa,  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  embryo  is  changed  by  a  process  the  details  of  which  are  at  present 
unknown.  This  vitelline  circulation  begins  soon  after  the  heart  of  the 
embryo  has  commenced  to  beat  In  the  mammalia  it  subsequently  dis- 
appears, to  make  way  for  the  placental  circulation.  The  blood  then  runs 
through  the  umbilical  arteries  into  the  foetal  placenta,  where  it  under- 
goes a  di£Pu8ion  with  the  blood  of  the  maternal  placenta,  returning  to  the 
fostus  through  the  umbilical  vein  (§  2234).  The  renovation  thus  produced 
corresponds,  not  only  to  the  respiration  of  the  more  developed  being,  but 
also  to  the  most  pressing  requirements  of  its  nutrition. 

2250.  The  connection  between  the  state  of  development  of  the  heart 
and  that  of  the  great  vessels,  produces  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  blood, 
which  has  been  designated  the  fiBtal  circulation  or  the  circulation  of 
Sabatier.  It  is  most  distinct  shortly  aft;er  the  middle  of  pregnancy. 
The  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  then  passes  chiefly  into  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  and  the  placenta.  While  that  which  returns  from  this  oigan  goes 
chiefly  to  the  left  heart  ($  572),  in  order  to  flow  thence  to  the  head  and 
neck,  from  which  it  finally  returns  to  gain  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 
So  that  there  is  a  partial  contrast  between  the  circulations  of  the  upper 
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and  lower  lialves  of  the  body.     After  birth  it  is  replaced  by  the  systemic 
and  pulmonic  circulations. 

2251.  The  placental  circulation  ceases  soon  after  birth,  being  replaced 
by  the  pulmonic  on  the  respiration  of  air.     But  in  the  normal  course  of 
development,  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  change  are  made  some 
months  before  the  end  of  pregnancy.     Hence,  under  fistvourable  circum- 
stances, a  child  which  comes  into  the 
world  seven  or  eight  months  after  concep- 
tion may  nevertheless  continue  to  live. 

2252.  We  have  already  seen  (§  731) 
that  the  circulation  of  the  new-bom 
in£uit  includes  many  arrangements, 
which  date  from  its  foetal  state,  and 
are  only  gradually  lost  in  the  earlier 
months  of  its  life.  The  foramen  ovale 
{d,  Fig.  398)  is  due  to  the  &ct,  that 
the  inferior  vena  cava  (a)  originally 
opens  into  the  left  auricle,  and  not 
into  the  right;  being  only  gradually 
pushed  over  into  the  latter.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
that  returns  from  the  umbilical  vein 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  passes 
into  the  left  auricle  during  the  fcetal 
circulation  ($  2250).  The  groove  (6) 
which  conducts  it  in  this  course  is  the 

relic  of  a  special  adaptation,  which  dwindles  and  disappears  in  proportion 
as  the  left  auricle  is  claimed  by  the  advancing  development  of  the  pul- 
monary veins.    Inmiediately  after  birth, 
^'®'  ^^^'  the  foramen  ovale  is  at  first  closed  me- 

chanically by  the  action  of  the  auricle  ; 
but  it  finally  becomes  organically  oc- 
cluded. The  superior  and  inferior  vena 
cava  {e  and  a,  Fig.  398)  then  belong 
exclusively  to  the  right  auricle. 

2253.  The  pulmonary  artery  («,  Fig. 
399)  and  aorta  (/)  of  the  new-bom 
in£uit  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  means  of  the  ductiis  arteriosus,  or 
duct  of   Botalli  (g).      This  stnicttLre, 

—  which  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
development  of  the  embryonal  vesaela 

—  prevents  the   two   divisions  of    the 
foetal  circulation  (§  2250)  being  completely  separated  from  each  other. 
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and  also  hinders  the  perfect  separation  of  the  scarlet  and  dark-red  blood 
in  the  new-bom  in&nt  whose  lungs  have  begun  to  work.  But  in  the 
first  few  weeks  after  birth,  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  closed,  by  a  process 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  seen  in  a  deligated  artery  (§  1074).  It 
is  thus  converted  into  a  ligamentous  band,  in  which  form  it  remains 
during  the  remainder  of  life. 

2254.  The  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  400),  which  was  drawn  from  the 
same  eight  months'  fcetus  as  the  two  preceding,  may  illustrate  another 
special  relic  of  the  foBtal  circulation.     After  a  certain  period  of  embry- 

Fio.  400. 
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onal  life,  the  umbilical  vein  (g  r,  Fig.  400)  which  returns  the  renovated 
blood  from  the  foetal  placenta,  sends  branches  to  the  liver  (/).  Besides 
this,  it  unites  with  the  portal  veiQ  (m),  which  also  ramifies  in  this 
gland.  And  it  has  also  a  certain  communication  with  the  inferior  vena 
cava  {t) ',  by  means  of  a  vessel — the  venous  duct  of  Arantius  {k) — which 
passes  between  the  two.  Hence  part  of  the  purified  blood  which  is 
returning  from  the  foetal  placenta  can  avoid  the  liver,  and  flow  (through 
k  and  I)  immediately  into  the  auricle  (c). 

2255.  The  umbilical  cord  of  the  infant  is  usually  tied  and  cut 
through  in  some  part  of  its  course.  The  brute  mammals  gnaw  it 
asunder  as  soon  as  their  young  have  breathed.  After  some  time,  that 
portion  which  remains  attached  to  the  belly  dries  up,  and  falls  sponta- 
neously from  the  navel.  Those  portions  of  the  umbilical  arteries  {b  c, 
Fig.  400)  which  first  run  along  the  bladder  (a), and  then  ascend  on  the 
abdominal  walls  to  the  umbiliciis,  become  converted  into  ligamentous 
tissue.  The  duct  of  Arantius  and  a  large  part  of  the  umbilical  vein 
(t.  Fig.  400)  also  experience  the  same  fate. 

2256.  The  development  of  the  intestinal  canal  commences  by  the 
centre  of  the  mucous  lamina  being  raised  and  folded  inwards.     In  this 
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way  it  produces  an  intestinal  grooTO,  which  is  open  towards  the  jolL 
This  groove  is  soon  afterwards  shut  off  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  so  that 
there  only  remains  a  median  gap,  the  intestinal  nayel  (e,  Fig.  396,  p.  652). 
We  have  seen  (§  2232)  that  the  circumference  of  the  mucous  lamina 
furnishes  a  ooyering  for  the  umbilical  vesicle  {cc).  The  portion  {e)  which 
intervenes  between  this  and  the  intestinal  navel  is  drawn  out  into  a 
cylindrical  duct,  the  pedicle  or  stalk  of  the  umbilical  vesicle* 

2257.  The  rudiment  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  forms  a  tube 
open  at  the  navel,  is  at  first  closed  at  its  anterior  and  posterior  extre- 
mities. Its  anterior  end  corresponds  to  what  is  afterwards  the  cardia 
of  the  stomach  (q.  Fig.  9,  p.  34),  and  the  posterior  to  the  jimction  of 
the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  rectum.  The  termination  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  OBSophagus  and  mouth,  are  only  developed  sub- 
sequently. 

2258.  The  stomach  originates  as  a  protrusion  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  rudimentary  intestine ;  and  is  at  first  directed  longitudinally,  or 
parallel  with  the  vertebral  column.  It  afterwards  assumes  the  horizontal 
position  which  it  presents  in  the  adult.  The  remainder  of  the  intea- 
tinal  tube  gradually  undergoes  a  considerable  elongation,  and  at  the 
same  time  forms  convolutions,  which  continually  increase  in  number. 
The  spiral  coil  which  is  first  seen  protrudes  at  that  time  from  the 
navel  ($  2243).  It  is  afterwards  retracted  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  form  of  the  laige  intestine,  and  the  separation  of  its  various 
segments  (§  400),  are  comparatively  late  to  appear.  The  peculiar 
course  of  the  peritoneum  and  great  and  small  omentum  can  only  be 
satistieictorily  explained  by  the  history  of  their  development 

2259.  The  blastema  of  the  glands  is  at  first  a  transparent  gelatinous 
substance.  It  then  exhibits  simple  branchings;  which  end  by  blind 
extremities  in  what  are  subsequently  the  ramified  glands  (§  857).  Their 
number  gradually  increases,  until  they  finally  involve  the  greater  part  of 
the  blastema,  the  margins  of  which  gradually  become  lobulated.  In 
this  way  they  form  the  permanent  gland-ducta  The  terminal  enlarge- 
ments and  the  main  ducts  are  at  first  separate  cavities,  which  only 
unite  subsequently.  The  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  originate  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner.  The  liver  is  of  comparatively  large  size 
during  the  greater  part  of  foetal  life.  The  thyroid  gland  and  the  thymua 
also  arise  from  a  blastema,  which  developes  tubes  that  remain  doeed  an 
all  sides. 

2260.  The  development  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  apparatus  is  pve- 
ceded  by  that  of  two  comparatively  large  tubular  glands — the  Wolffian 
bodies  or  primordial  kidneys.  Like  the  permanent  kidneys  (§  935, 
[a.  Fig.  153,  p.  284] ),  they  possess  Malpighian  coils  of  vessels;  and  have 
a  special  efferent  duct,  which  conveys  their  secretions  towarda  the 
'ommon  orifice  of  the  allantois  and  rectum.     They  disappear  after  the 
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permanent  kidnejB  have  reached  a  oertain  degree  of  development. 
Some  of  their  conatituentB  utterly  perish;  while  others — according  to 
many  observers  —  assist  to  form  varions  structures  of  the  sexual 
organs. 

2261.  The  true  kidneys  and  ureters  originate  on  the  wall  of  the 
beUy  behind  the  primordial  kidneys.  Their  sur&ce  is  at  first  smooth ; 
but  subsequently,  when  the  course  of  the  urinary  tubules  («/,  Fig.  152, 
p.  283  [§  934]  )  renders  the  difference  of  cortical  and  medullary  sub- 
stance more  distinct,  it  is  separated  into  roundish  lobules  («  t,  Fig.  400, 
p.  659).  After  birth  they  recover  their  smooth  sur&ce,  which  is  thence- 
forth permanent  The  bladder  is  produced  fi^m  the  lowest  part  of 
the  allantois.  The  upper  part  left  between  the  apex  of  the  bladder 
and  the  navel  is  converted  into  the  uiachus  or  urinary  cord  (§  942 
[d\  Fig.  400]  ). 

2262.  The  male  and  female  sexual  organs  are  preceded  by  a  series  of 
similar  deposita  The  true  divergent  course  of  either  can  only  be  recog- 
nized in  the  course  of  their  subsequent  development.  Hence  there  is  a 
period  at  which  the  sex  of  the  embiyo  is  sometimes  better  deduced  from 
the  general  form  of  its  body  than  from  a  mere  glance  at  its  genitab. 

2263.  The  testicles  and  ovaries  are  at  first  small  reniform  masses,  which 
lie  internal  to  the  Wolffian  bodies  ($  2260)  in  a  special  fold  of  perito- 
neum. The  testicles  soon  offer  distinct  seminal  tube&  The  substance  of 
the  foBtal  ovary  already  contains  rudiments  of  follicles  and  ova  (§  2152). 
The  testicles  leave  the  abdominal  cavity  before  birth.  But  the  ovaries 
only  descend  more  deeply  into  the  pelvis. 

2264.  The  young  mammalian  embryo  exhibits  on  each  side  two 
filaments ;  the  efferent  duct  of  the  primordial  kidney  ($  2260),  and  the 
Muellerian  cord.  According  to  Kobelt,  in  ^e  male  the  former  is  con- 
verted into  the  vas  deferens,  while  the  latter  almost  disappears.  But 
in  the  female  the  latter  is  developed  into  the  Fallopian  tube.  And  while 
in  the  human  species,  the  efierent  duct  of  the  primordial  kidney  en- 
tirely disappears,  in  some  animals  it  is  partially  retained  as  the  Oart- 
nerian  canal 

2265.  The  two  Fallopian  tubes  unite  to  form  a  middle  portion  or 
uterus,  which  has  at  first  two  comuoj  even  in  the  human  subject  The 
simple  pear-shaped  uterus  of  woman  (w.  Fig.  9,  p.  34,  and  a  b,  Fig.  386, 
p.  630)  is  only  developed  subsequently.  But  in  the  male  embryo  of 
the  mammal,  we  find  a  median  portion  that  resembles  the  uterus.  Its 
bulk  at  first  equals  that  of  the  uterus  of  a  female  embryo  of  the  same 
age.  But  it  afterwards  dwindles,  without  however  absolutely  disappear- 
ing. In  the  adult  male,  the  vesicula  prostatica  (p.  Fig.  383,  p.  626), 
which  is  covered  by  the  prostate  (y,  Fig.  382,  and  r  «,  Fig.  383),  and  lies 
between  the  ejaculatory  ducts  (n  o,  Fig.  383),  is  the  more  or  less  deve< 
loped  relic  of  this  embryonal  uterus. 
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2266.  At  about  the  middle  of  festal  life  the  external  organs  of  the  two 
sexes  closely  resemble  each  other.  Hence  a  male  foetus  is  often  mistaken 
for  a  female,  and  vice  versd.  Similar  mistakes  may  even  occur  after  birth. 
And  what  are  called  human  hermaphrodites  do  not  possess  both  testicles 
and  ovaries,  like  the  true  androgynous  animals  (§  2085)  ;  but  are  rather 
due  to  a  part  of  the  organs  of  generation  experiencing  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment at  that  stage  when  their  outward  form  most  resembles  that 
of  the  female  structures.  In  this  way  a  boy  has  more  than  once  been 
clothed  and  educated  as  a  girl,  until  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  true 
state  of  things  has  been  betrayed  by  the  beard,  the  voice,  and  especially 
by  the  sexual  inclination. 

2267.  The  bladder  or  lowest  part  of  the  allantois,  together  with  the 
ducts  just  mentioned  (§  2264)  and  the  rectum,  all  originally  open  into 
a  common  cloacal  cavity.  From  this  the  rectum  is  first  shut  off.  The 
terminal  orifice  of  the  remaining  tube,  or  the  uro-genital  canal,  acquires 
tumid  lips,  which  subsequently  form  the  scrotum  of  the  male,  or  the 
external  labia  of  the  female.  From  the  fissure  left  between  these  lips 
projects  a  pedicle,  which  finally  enlarges  at  its  extremity,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  penis  or  clitoris.  In  the  nude,  it  enlai^ges  and  remains 
firee,  while  the  cavity  bounded  by  the  lips  below  is  lost  by  their  growing 
together  to  form  the  scrotum.  In  both  sexes  the  urethra  is  folded  off 
from  the  genital  canal.  It  at  first  opens  at  the  base  of  the  penis,  and 
is  only  subsequently  prolonged  through  its  interior. 

2268.  In  both  sexes  a  special  hollow  cylinder,  which  is  closed  at  both 
extremities,  passes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  testicle  or  ovary  to  the 
inguinal  canal.  It  is  called  the  conducting  ligament  of  Hunter.  In  the 
female  it  retains  this  position,  becomes  ligamentous,  and  is  thus  con- 
verted into  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  (^,  Fig.  400,  p.  659)- 
While  in  the  male,  it  forms  the  gvhernaculum  testis,  which  precedes  the 
testicle  in  its  descent  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  into  that  of  the 
scrotum  (§  2263).  The  descent  of  the  testicle  explains  the  origin  of  the 
sac  of  its  tunica  vaginalis  (m,  Fig.  382,  p.  626,  and  §  850),  and  the  great 
liability  to  inguinal  hemiae,  especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  life. 

2269.  Most  of  the  tissues  of  the  organized  being  are  preceded  by 
nuclei ;  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with  cells.  This  proposition  is 
generally  designated  the  cell-theory  of  Schwann.  The  phenomena  of 
nutrition  have  already  taught  us  that  in  many  parts  of  the  imimiil^  the 
cell  is  retained  permanently,  while  in  others  it  is  replaced  by  cell-filH>es» 
homogeneous  membranes,  special  fibres,  osseous  substance,  and  the  like. 
The  minute  details  of  these  changes  belong  to  general  anatomy,  and  woukL 
require  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  development**).  But  we  have 
already  seen  (§§  1225  and  2061)  that  the  embryonal  structures  are 
capable  of  contraction  and  other  energetic  acts  before  attaining  their 
subsequent  and  permanent  form. 
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2270.  Since  the  course  of  embryonal  development  is  accompanied  by 
great  alterations  of  form,  abnormal  circumstances  may  either  prevent 
the  production  of  an  organ  which  ought  to  be  present,  or  may  give  it  a 
form  that  corresponds  to  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  Such  deviar 
tions  are  called  arrests  of  development.  Examples  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  want  of  a  single  limb,  all  four  extremities,  the  fore-arm,  or  the  leg; 
as  well  as  in  the  union  of  the  fingers  or  toes  by  a  kind  of  web  (§  2244) ; 
and  in  hare-lip,  cleft-palate,  and  so  forth.  But  other  deviations-HSuch  as 
the  cerebral  dropsy  which  produces  congenital  cretinism  (§  2057), — are 
due  to  the  incursion  of  a  definite  disease,  which  is  fistvoured  by  the  early 
stages  of  development.  Hence  arrests  of  development  are  often  mixed 
with  acquired  diseases.  All  the  irregularities  met  with  in  the  simple 
monstrous  births  may  be  referred  to  these  two  chief  groups. 

2271.  Sometimes  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  body  is  doubled ; 
such  as  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  In  other  cases,  the  double 
character  extends  to  a  large  number  of  organs,  sometimes  producing  a 
nearly  perfect  and  symmetrical  double  body-— or  a  double  monster,  as 
it  is  called.  Triple  monsters  are  extremely  rare.  These  fistcts  suffice 
to  indicate  that  the  double  monster  is  rarely  produced  from  two  ova, 
or  from  the  subsequent  fusion  of  two  embryos.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  rather  seem  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  germ  or  early 
organic  rudiment  behaves  like  the  corporeal  mass  of  one  of  the  lower 
invertebrata  in  the  act  of  repairing  an  iiyury  (§  1062).  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  when  some  of  the  earlier  organs  are  double,  those 
on  which  they  act,  and  which  are  subsequently  developed,  are  double 
also.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been  decided  by  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  development  of  a  double  monster  in  the  pike  :  and  may 
be  easily  explained  from  the  statements  in  §  8. 

2272.  Birth, — It  is  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  child  comes 
into  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  lunar  month,  or  280  days  after 
conception.  But  since  various  external  causes  or  internal  abnormal 
conditions  may  induce  birth  at  any  period  during  pregnancy,  an  appa- 
rently mature  child  may  be  bom  before  the  lapse  of  280  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  presiuning  that  the  foetus  is  sometimes 
retained  in  the  uterus  beyond  this  period.  And  apart  from  this  consi- 
deration, the  whole  calculation  has  no  starting-point  which  is  accurate 
to  a  day.  If  we  take  the  cessation  of  the  last  menstruation,  we  reckon 
one  or  more  days  too  many.  And  even  the  date  of  coition  allows  of 
a  somewhat  similar  error,  since  it  is  not  the  entry  of  the  semen,  but 
its  contact  with  the  ovum  (§2181),  which  is  really  decisive. 

2273.  It  has  been  very  properly  conjectured  that  the  periodical  re« 
currence  of  the  sexual  excitement  must  determine,  not  merely  the 
menstruation  of  the  unimpregnated  female,  but  the  occurrence  of  natural 
parturition  in  the  pregnant  one.     The  pains  are  therefore  supposed  to 
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appear  at  what  would  have  been  the  tenth  repetition  of  the  menses; 
or  a  few  days  earlier,  if  we  aBSume  that  the  unimpregnated  oigana  of 
generation  require  some  time  to  prepare  for  their  tenth  menstruati<»]. 
But  here  also  the  difficulties  above  mentioned  prevent  all  accurate  cal- 
culation. 

2274.  In  the  latter  months  of  pr^nancy  the  child  generally  lies 
with  its  head  downwards,  as  represented  in  Fig.  401.  The  periodic  and 
painful  uterine  contractions  which  accompany  the  act  of  parturition, 
exert  a  pressure  on  all  sides  of  the  ovum,  and  on  the  structures  which.  H 
contains.  They  thus  extend  the  region  of  the  os  uteri  (above  c,  Fi^ 
401).  This  orifice  now  opens,  and  gradually  dilates.  That  portion  of 
the  ovum  which  lies  before  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  protruded  into  the 
vagina  (c,  Fig.  401)  at  the  instant  of  each  active  pain.  As  the  head  is 
more  wedged  in,  this  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  tense.  It  finally 
bursts,  and  thus  permits  the  exit  of  that  small  quantity  of  the  liquor 
amnii  which  was  contained  in  it,  and  was  shut  off  from  the  remainder 

Fig.  401.  Fio.  402. 


by  the  head.  The  child's  head  is  then  exposed.  The  pains,  which  con- 
tinually increase  in  violence  and  frequency,  gradually  propel  it  through 
the  OS  uteri  and  the  vagina.  During  the  most  urgent  moments  a  power- 
ful abdominal  pressure  (§  393)  is  added  to  these  uterine  contractions. 
The  remainder  of  the  body  shortly  follows.  But  both  it  and  the  head 
undei^  a  suitable  rotation  in  the  different  stages  of  parturition.  The 
fontanelles  {d  and  ^,  Fig.  402), — together  with  the  still  cartilaginous 
pieces  of  the  frx)ntal  (a),  parietal  (5),  and  occipital  (c)  bones,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  head, — permit  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  approach  or 
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even  overlap  each  other;  and  thus  &cilitate  the  transit  of  this,  the 
bulkiest  portion  of  the  child. 

2275.  The  violent  pain  which  accompanies  parturition  is  due  partly 
to  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  partly  to  the  narrowness  of  the  paa- 
sage  through  which  the  child  is  expelled.  The  human  female  has  a 
more  painftil  parturition  than  the  brute  mammal,  since  the  peculiar 
construction  of  her  pelvis  (Fig.  403)  leaves  comparatively  less  space 
{xibc)  for  the  transit  of  the  foetus.  But  this  un&vourable  arrangement 
is  a  simple  consequence  of  upright  progression  ($  1324). 

Fi».  403. 


2276.  The  mucus  poured  out  fix>m  the  vagina  often  contains  a  few 
streaks  of  blood  before  the  head  has  yet  left  the  os  uteri.  In  its  subse- 
quent passage,  the  head  often  tears  the  lips  of  this  part,  and  thus  causes 
the  ultimate  production  of  cicatrices  which  betray  a  previous  parturition. 
This  process  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  trifling,  but  instantaneous, 
hsBmorrhage.  The  expidsion  of  the  child  is  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  amnii  (q,  Fig.  401).  At  this  mo- 
ment a  vigorous  hsemorrhage  generally  occurs,  since  the  uterus  (a.  Fig. 
397,  p.  654)  has  usually  contracted  enough  to  separate  a  portion  of  the 
foetal  from  the  maternal  placenta  (§  2234).  One  or  more  trifling  pains 
complete  its  separation,  and  then  expel  the  after-birth. 

2277.  The  opposite  woodcut  (Fig.  401)  will  show  what  parts  the  after- 
birth contains.  The  bulk  of  it  is  formed  by  the  foetal  placenta  (t), — ^the 
uterine  surface  of  which  gives  off  the  navel-string  (/>),  and  is  occupied 
by  blood  and  some  fragments  of  the  latest  deciduous  membrane  {see  h, 
§  2226).  The  remainder  consists  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  which 
are  torn  at  the  place  where  the  child  previously  passed  through  them ; — 
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tbeee  are  the  chorion  {k)y  the  amnion  (I),  and  the  thin  layer  of  albumen, 
which  lies  between  the  two.  The  decidua  i-eflexa  (g)  is  not  very  distinct 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  Some  fragments  of  the  decidua 
vera  (/)  are  usually  expelled  with  the  after-birth.  A  relic  of  the  uinbi> 
Ileal  vesicle  (o)  is  but  rarely  found  (§  2232). 

2278.  Dming  the  puerperal  state,  the  emptied  uterus  undergoes  a 
continual  diminution,  which  reduces  it  to  its  former  size.     A  series  of 
painful  and  periodic  contractions,  called  the  after-pains,  at  first  occur. 
Primiparous  females  generally  suffer  less  in  this  respect  than  those  who 
have  frequently  borne  children.     The  lochia  or  puerperal  cleansings,  are 
composed  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  and  offensive  blood,  which 
is  dischai^d  from  the  genitals  in  a  state  of  partial  coagulation.     These 
are  finally  mixed  with  exsudations,  like  the  menstrual  blood  (§2164). 
Like  the  menses,  the  lochia  at  first  resemble  water  in  which  flesh  has 
been  soaked,  subsequently  become  mucous,  and  finally  altogether  dis- 
appear.    Those  relics  of  the  deciduous  membrane  which  still  remain  in 
the  uterus  (§  2277)  are  gradually  expelled  with  the  lochia.     In  this 
way  that  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  which  was  loosened  and 
changed  during  pregnancy  is  cast  off,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  lining 
membrane  which  is  developed  from  the  deeper  layers  lefl  behind. 

2279.  Postembryonal  Development, — Many  months  before  birth,  the 
skeleton,  muscles  (§  747),  and  corresponding  segments  of  the  nervous 
system  (§  2034),  which  sustain  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  are  bo 
far  developed  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  at  any  instant  If  the  ovum  of 
a  mammal  be  extracted  entire,  the  embryo  (which  is  still  enclosed  in  the 
liquor  amnii)  makes  deep  respiratory  movements  when  its  navel-string  is 
compressed,  its  placental  circulation  impeded,  or  when  it  is  threatened 
with  suffocation  from  any  cause  whatever.  And  when  the  mature 
human  foetus  exchanges  the  fluid  medium  hitherto  surrounding  it  for 
the  elastic  atmosphere,  the  play  of  respiration  soon  begins ;  and,  firom 
this  time  forth,  cannot  be  interrupted  without  imminent  danger  to  life 
for  even  short  intervals  of  time.  On  emerging  from  the  vagina,  the 
child  generally  betrays  its  first  respiration  by  a  cry.  And  as  soon  as 
the  pulmonic  circulation  (§  570)  has  been  properly  set  in  action  by 
a  series  of  respiratory  movements,  the  placental  circulation  (§  2249) 
ceases  spontaneously.  The  pulse  of  the  tmibilical  arteries  at  once 
disappears.  The  navel-string  may  then  be  tied  and  cut  through  exter- 
nally to  the  ligature,  to  allow  of  the  child  being  removed  frx>m  the  after^ 
birth. 

2280.  Milk  is  the  most  natiuul  food  of  the  infant  The  breasts 
prepare  for  their  subsequent  secretion  even  from  the  middle  of  preg- 
nancy. But  so  long  as  the  maternal  placenta  retains  its  action,  their 
enlargement  is  but  limited.  About  the  second  or  third  day  of  the 
puerperal  state,  they  swell  considerably.     The  substances  now  no  longer 
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directly  necessary  to  ihe  foetua,  move,  as  it  were,  towards  the  breasts,  to 
take  the  form  of  food  for  the  child.  During  the  continnanoe  of  Badding, 
the  menses  generally  remain  absent  Still  they  sometimes  return,  with- 
out in  any  way  affecting  the  secretion  of  the  milk. 

2281.  The  fluid  which  is  prepared  in  the  first  days  of  the  puerperal 
state,  or  before  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  breasts,  is  called  the 
colostrum  or  "  beestings  '\  The  subsequent  secretion  is  called  milk,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  The  different  microscopic  constituents 
of  the  two  fluids  are  shown  in  Tab.  V.,  Figs.  79,  80.  Here  Fig.  79  repre- 
sents the  elements  of  the  colostrum  of  a  woman  the  day  after  partu- 
rition ;  and  Fig.  80  those  of  the  milk  of  a  person  who  had  been  confined 
ten  weeks  previously.  Both  contain  milk  corpuscles; — i.  e.  small  globules 
of  oil  or  butter,  surrounded  by  a  protective  albuminous  layer  called  the 
haptogenous  membrane.  But  the  fluid  portion  of  the  milk  contains 
casein  (§  31 1)  in  a  state  of  solution  (§  346).  The  milk  corpuscles  of  the 
colostrum  (a  b  c,  Fig.  79)  differ  much  more  remarkably  in  size  than 
those  (a.  Fig.  80)  of  the  subsequent  milk,  in  which  the  laiger  forms  of 
the  beestings  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  The  colostrum  also  contains 
a  large  number  of  peculiar  structures  {d,  Fig.  79)  called  colostrum  cor- 
puscles; which  are  either  absent  fix)m  the  subsequent  milk,  or  are  at  any 
rate  much  less  frequently  met  with  (6,  Fig.  80). 

2282.  According  to  WiU,**)  the  milk-corpuscles  are  deposited  in  the 
form  of  oil  drops,  which  are  contained  within  the  gland-cells  (§  863)  that 
clothe  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland,  and  are  subsequently  set  free 
by  the  solution  of  their  parent  cells.  While  the  colostrum-corpuscles 
are  special  parent  cells,  which  are  expelled  as  such.  Epithelial  cells 
{e,  Fig.  79)  frx>m  the  nipple  are  also  now  and  then  admixed. 

2283.  We  have  already  seen  (§  346)  that  the  milk  is  an  admirable 
mixtiure  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  food.  According  to 
F.  Simon,  human  milk  contains  82*5  to  91*5  per  cent,  of  water,  2*  to  4*5 
of  casein,  3-9  to  7-  of  sugar,  1-4  to  5*4  of  butter,  and  -17  to  -32  of  fixed 
salts.  The  colostrum  yields  a  laiger  quantity  of  solid  residuum  and 
fixed  compounds.  It  acts  upon  the  new-bom  in&nt  as  a  purge.  Hence 
the  infitnt  in  its  first  days  of  life  evacuates  a  green  fcecal  mass  or 
meconium;  which  consists  of  shed  (and  partly  dissolved)  epithelium, 
a  mucous  basis,  and  relics  of  bile.  The  presence  of  the  latter  constituent 
explains  why  the  meconium  often  gradually  deposits  microscopic  crystals 
of  cholestearine  in  the  open  air  (§  308,  and  Fig.  164,  p.  301). 

2284.  The  novelty  of  the  atmospheric  medium  around  it  probably 
contributes  to  that  vigorous  desquamation  which  the  skin  of  the  new- 
bom  infant  undergoes.  In  many  places  the  hairs  Ml  ofi^,  and  are  re- 
placed by  now  ones  which  (according  to  Koelliker)  lie  already  prepared 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Hence  we  have  here  a  process  resembling  that 
which  obtains  in  the  teeth  (§  2286). 
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2285.  The  first  teething^  fooDa,  to  some  extent,  the  natnnl  limit  of 
the  age  of  Buckling.  Pr^Mrations  for  the  development  of  the  teeth  may 
be  obeerved  in  the  third  month  of  embrycMial  life.  Their  crowns  are 
gradually  developed  during  the  remainder  of  pregnancy.  Shortly  before 
or  after  birth  their  roots  also  grow  n4>idly;  gradually  pushing  the 
crowns  forward  as  they  do  sa  Those  of  the  indsor  teeth  are  generally 
cut  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year  of  life.  But,  in  rare  instances, 
the  infimt  comes  into  the  world  with  some  of  its  teeth  already  protrud- 
ing.  The  tw^ity  milk-teeth — ^viz.  the  eight  indsors,  the  four  4^«Miinflia^ 
the  four  first,  and  the  four  second  molar? — are  rarely  all  cut  before  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  or  tiie  beginning  of  the  third. 

2286.  The  change  of  teeth  whidi  occurs  between  the  seventh  and 
thirteenth  year  consists  essentially  in  the  replacement  of  the  milk-teeth 
by  others.  The  latter,  which  were  developed  long  before,  but  hitherto 
occupied  the  bottoms  of  the  maxillary  cells,  now  grow  up,  displace  the 
milk  teeth,  and  finally  cause  tiiem  to  Ml  out  Since  the  hindmoet 
molars  have  no  coaresponding  milk  teeth,  Uiose  which  arise  in  this  utua^ 
tion  are  permanent :  in  otiier  words,  they  are  destined  to  serve  for  the 
whole  remaining  life,  and  should  they  fell  out»  are  not  replaced  by  others. 
The  rudiments  of  all  the  permanent  teeth  may  be  seen  in  tiie  early  part 
of  foetal  life.  And  just  as  p^fect  teeth  are  sometimes  found  in  tumours, 
so,  in  rare  instances,  old  people  ?dio  have  lost  their  teeth  for  years  deve- 
lope  new  ones. 

2287.  The  period  of  puberty  in  the  male  is  chiefly  characterised  by 
the  appearance  of  semen  in  the  testicles,  and  by  the  capability  of  emis- 
sion and  fertUe  intercourse ;  and  in  tiie  female,  by  the  appearance  of  men- 
struation, and  the  capacity  of  becoming  pregnant.  The  breaking  of  the 
voice  (§  1422)  often  betrays  this  change— especially  in  the  mal&  The 
sexual  maturity  of  the  boy  is  almost  always  attained  without  any  dis- 
turbance; while,  in  the  girl,  its  development  fi:^equentiy  gives  rise  to 
various  mcnrbid  phenomena.  But  in  both,  it  causes  the  i^pearance  of  a 
series  of  important  peculiarities.  In  the  male,  the  powerful  manly  form, 
the  beard,  and  the  desire  after  women,  attend  the  age  of  puberty.  While 
in  the  female,  the  graceful  roundness  of  outline,  the  fulness  of  the  hips — 
which  is  connected  with  the  development  of  the  pelvis  (§  2275) — and  the 
inclination  towards  men,  appear  with  the  first  occurrence  of  the  menses. 
Hence  castrated  or  impotent  men  have  a  body  which  is  less  powerful  and 
more  inclined  to  the  deposition  of  fet,  an  imperfect  growth  of  beard,  a 
smaller  larynx,  and  a  feminine  pelvis;  while  women  whose  menses  flow 
sparingly  have  stronger  bones  and  muscles,  deeper  voices,  and  more 
masculine  bodies  and  minds. 

2288.  At  the  period  called  the  turn  of  life  (§  2157)  the  female  oigan- 
ism  undergoes  important  changes.  A  rapid  and  striking  alteration  of 
the  features  then  testifies  that  the  epoch  of  fertilization  is  past     Persons 
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who  were  scrofulous  in  childhood  and  only  acquired  health  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses,  and  others  who  have  remained  childless  or  ger- 
minated some  suppressed  disease  then  become  veiy  liable  to  cancer  of 
the  breast  or  uterus. 

2289.  In  old  age  we  with  difficulty  preserve  what  the  earlier  years  of 
our  life  have  constructed.  The  bulk  of  the  body  is  gradually  diminished. 
Most  of  the  functions  lose  their  customaiy  vigour.  Large  quantities 
of  inorganic  substances  are  deposited  in  many  places.  The  yalves  of 
the  heart,  and  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  become  extensively  ossified 
(§  1033).  The  bones  become  brittle,  and  contain  more  spongy  or  can- 
cellated tissue  (§  1039).  Both  of  these  circumstances  fiivour  the  occur- 
rence of  fractures.  The  weakened  circulation  frequently  causes  the 
death  by  mortification  of  parts  which,  like  the  toes,  are  remote  from  the 
heart  And  since  all  those  masses  of  &t  which  are  not  indispensable  for 
mechanical  purposes  gradually  disappear,  numerous  wrinkles  become 
visible  in  the  £Etce  and  many  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  muscles 
diminish  in  bulk.  Their  weakness  leads  to  fittigue  on  slight  exertion ; 
as  well  as  to  uncertainty  of  gait,  and  permanent  curvature  of  the  verte- 
bral column  (§  1325)  and  neck.  Asthma,  bronchitis,  dropsy  and  other 
serious  maladies,  are  frequently  developed  as  a  consequence  of  disturbed 
nutrition.  The  senses  and  the  mind  often  lose  their  previous  accuracy. 
The  flame  of  life  goes  slowly  out,  or  is  sometimes  suddenly  extinguished 
in  a  way  unexpected  even  by  the  physician.  The  maximum  of  human 
life  hitherto  known  is  170  years. 

2290.  The  changes  which  occur  in  the  course  of  post-embryonal  de- 
velopment are  best  illustrated  by  the  average  weights  of  the  body^^)  at 
diflerent  ages.  The  new-bom  in&nt  weighs  frx)m  6*62  to  6*84  pounds. 
The  weight  subsequently  increases  up  to  the  40th  year  in  the  male,  and 
the  50th  in  the  female.  Both  then  exhibit  a  weight  about  19  or  20 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  new-bom  infant 

2291.  The  sucking  child  doubles  its  weight  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  The  increase  of  the  second  year  is  but  l-5th.  Between  the  third 
and  twelfth  years  this  sinks  to  an  annual  average  of  about  1-1 0th. 
During  the  development  of  puberty  (§  2287)  it  rises  to  l-8th  or  l-7th. 
From  the  16th  or  17th  years  the  corporeal  mass  experiences  less  change. 
It  still  increases,  however,  in  the  following  ten  years.  This  increase  of 
weight  is  finally  so  small,  that  the  man  gains  on  an  average  only 
3-lOOOOths  between  30  and  40,  and  the  woman  only  17-lOOOths  between 
40  and  50.  From  this  time  the  absolute  weights  of  the  body  continually 
decrease.  This  loss  in  the  man  amounts  to  3-lOOOths  between  50  and 
60,  l-50th  between  60  and  70,  and  l-25th  between  70  and  80.  Finally, 
the  old  man  of  90  is  only  18,  and  the  old  woman  of  the  same  age  scarcely 
17,  times  the  weight  of  the  average  new-bom  in&nt 
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Circuit,  constant,  81. 

Circular  polarittdon,  60. 

apparatus  for,  92, 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  173. 

■  small  or  pulmonic,  174. 
— —  great  or  systemic,  174. 

ofthebloodthrough  the  heart,  178. 

■    inBuence  of  respiration  on,  194, 
222. 
-^—  in  the  capillaries,  200. 

in  the  veins,  204. 

portal,  208. 

placental,  658. 

Circulations,  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  two, 

224. 
Clonic  and  tonic  spasm,  371. 
Clot  of  blood,  nature  o^  306. 
Clothes,  use  0^  71. 
Cochlea,  480, 
Cocoa,  116. 
CcBcum,  136. 

digestion  in,  162. 

Coffee,  116. 
Coition,  639. 
Colon,  136. 

sigmoid  flexure  of,  1 36. 

Colorific  and  calorific  spectrum,  74. 
Colors  of  polarisation  in  crystals,  62. 
Colostrum,  667. 

Combustive  heat  of  human  body,  73. 
Combustion,  heat  o^  72. 
— — —  of  organic  bodies,  94. 
Compass,  tangential,  77. 
Composition  of  the  blood,  837. 

•  changes  in,  338. 


•  of  bone,  344. 


Compressive  elasticity  of  tissues,  25. 
Compulsory  movements,  692. 
Conduction  of  electricity,  76. 

heat,  71. 

Congenital  malformations,  663. 


Congestion,  316. 

Constituents  of  atmosphere,  247. 

food,  333. 

animal,  119. 

vegetable,  1 18. 


•  of  the  nervous  centre,  666. 


Contactive  operations,  108. 
Contracted  muscle,  volume  of^  378. 

softening  of,  380. 

change  in  electric  state  of, 

381. 
Contractility  of  the  venous  parietes,  207. 
Contraction  of  arteries,  capacity  of,  196. 

elastic,  of  muscles,  377. 

of  the  living  nerve,  law  o^  647. 

Contractions  of  galvanic  prepared  frog,  651. 
produced  by  electrical  current, 

369. 
produced  by  muscles  them- 
selves, 370. 
Cord,  umbilical,  663. 
Corpora  cavernosa,  628. 

quadrigemina,  removal  of  half  0^693. 

striata,removal  of  oneor  both  of,  594. 


Corpus  eallosum,  section  of;  600. 

luteum,  632. 

spongiosum,  628. 


Corpuscles  of  the  blood,  15. 

moveable  seminal,  363. 

Coughing,  233. 

Crystalline  lens,  stratified  structure  of,  444. 
Crystals,  colors  of  polarisation  in,  62. 
Current,  ciliary,  359. 

velocity  o^  359. 

electrical,  contractions  produced  by, 

369. 
Currents,  electrical,  direction  of,  80. 
^— —    muscular,  78. 

of  muscle  and  nerve,  79. 

: —    of  electrical  induction,  85. 

Curve  of  electrical  action,  82. 
Curves  of  the  blood,  1 93. 
Cutaneous  absorption,  162. 
or  sweat  glands,  264. 

transpiration,  254. 


Cystic  duct,  132. 
Cystin,  109. 

Dalton  theory,  51. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  426. 

Deafness,  483. 

Death,  changes  in  the  blood  after,  221 . 

state  of  bloodvessels  after,  220. 

Decomposition  in  the  living  body,  113. 
Descendens  noni,  520. 
Development,  608. 

post-embryonal,  666. 

Deviation,  negative,  of  the  active  nerve,  646. 
Dextrin,  110. 
Diastole,  179. 

action  of  cardiac  valves  during,  182. 

Diabetic  urine,  29). 

Diamagnetism  of  animal  tissues,  90. 
Diffusion  of  liquids,  44,  48. 
gases,  50, 
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Digestion,  114. 

chemistry  of^  1 37. 

relation  of  fermentation  to,  138. 

— ^— ^  artificial  gastric,  143- 

-  of  flesh  and  milk,  145. 

in  the  caecum,  162. 

Dilatation  of  gases  by  heat,  69. 
Direction  of  electrical  currents,  80. 
Dislocation,  397. 

Distance,  estimate  o^  by  the  eye,  469. 
Double  refraction,  58. 
Dreams,  606. 
Drink,  115. 

action  o^  116. 

fermented,  116. 

Drinks,  absorption  of,  158. 
Ductus  arteriosafl,  224. 

communis  choledochus,  132. 

Duodenum,  129, 132. 
Dynamometer,  412. 
I^ysin,  281. 

Ear,  external,  476. 
— —  cerumen  of^  476. 

internal,  480. 

middle,  479. 

-  small  bones  of,  477. 
Egesta  and  ingesta,  326. 
Elain,  105. 

Elastic  bodies,  vibrations  of,  52. 

contractions  of  muscles,  377. 

Elasticity,  index  of,  22. 

—— — —  compressiye,  of  the  tiBsnes,  25. 

of  vapors,  67. 

Electric  state  of  contracted  muscle,  diange  in, 

381. 
Electrical  currents,  direction  of,  80. 

contractions  produced  by, 

369. 


-  action,  curve  o^  82 
-induction,  85. 


Entoptic  6guret,  474. 
EntoEoa,  generation  of,  619. 
migration  of,  622. 


-  polarization,  84. 


nervous    actions  le- 
nbling,  560. 


-  rotation  of  the  plane 
of;  91. 

—  irritation  of  nerve,  645, 

— ^  '—  fishes,  556. 
Electricity,  74,  369. 
-^-^— -    conduction  o^  75. 

constant  circuit  of;  81. 

Electrodes,  84. 

Electro-magnetic  apparatus,  87. 
Electro-motor  properties   of   nervous  mole- 
cules, 545. 
Electro-tonic  state  of  nerves,  642. 
Elementary  analysis,  96. 
Embryo,  development  of;  646,  655. 
Empyreumatic  combinations,  94. 
Enarthrodial  joints,  397. 
Endochorion,  653. 
Endogenous  generation,  616. 
Endolymph,  480. 
Endosmometer,  46. 
Endosmotic  equivalents,  47. 


Epiglottis,  124,418. 
Epithelia,  shedding  of,  309. 
Epithelium,  cUiat^  distribution  of,  in 

357. 
Epizoa,  generation  of;  618. 
Equivalents,  endosmotic,  47. 
Equipoise,  maintenance  of;  392. 
Erection  of  penis,  628. 

mechanism  of.  629. 


Ether,  action  of,  on  nervous  system,  581. 

stupe&ction  by,  582. 

eenanthic,  116. 

Eustachian  tube,  479. 

Excretions  of  fiuting  animalf,  340. 

Expiration,  226. 

velocity  of;  231. 

channels  of,  232. 


Expired  air,  quantity  of;  240. 

watery  vapor  of;  237. 


Expiratory  pressure,  234. 
Extra-uterine  pregnancy,  642. 
Evaporation,  254. 

gases  of;  255. 

water  lost  by,  258. 

Evaporation,  carbonic  add  and  oxygen  giTen 
oflfby,259. 
through  aninud  membmies,  43. 


Eye,  273,  428. 

constituents  of;  441. 

capacity  of  adjustment  of;  448. 

influence  of  great  sympathetic  on,  529. 

mechanism  of,  449. 

refraction  in,  443* 

Eyes,  rolling  of»  431. 

Facial  nerve,  614. 

Falciform  folds  of  the  colon,  135. 

Fallopian  tubes,  637. 

Fasting  animals,  excretions  of,  340. 

Fat,  absorption  of;  160. 

development  o^  311. 

Fatty  acids,  106. 

bodies,  1 05. 

Feeling,  double,  499. 
Fermentations,  1 10. 

rektion  of;  to  digestion,  138. 

Fibre,  striped  and  unstriped,  366. 

unstriped,  peculiarities  of,  385. 

Fibres,  nervous,  eflect  of  division  of,  565. 

of  nervous  centre,  567. 


Fibrin,  118. 

Fibrous  tissues,  nutrition  of,  312. 

Filter,  42. 

FUtration,  167. 

through  animal  membruiei,  42, 

Fishes,  electrical,  656. 

Fistula  lachrymalis,  274. 

Fission,  propagation  by,  613. 

Flesh,  digestion  of,  145. 

Flexure,  sigmoid,  136. 

FHght,411. 

Flow  of  liquids,  velocity  of,  36. 
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Flnctoationfi  of  the  oi^gi^Bic  funetiona,  10. 
Flaidt,  laliTary,  189. 
Pascal  Tomiting,  135. 
Faeces,  135, 152. 

conBtitaents  of,  154. 

Food,  115. 

oonstituento  of,  833. 

quantity  of,  120. 

animal,  oonititiienta  o^  119. 

"—  vegetable,  constitaents  of,  118. 

improper,  results  o^  331. 

niUogen  of,  834. 

ashes  of,  335. 

Foramen  ovale,  224. 
Force,  vital,  2. 
Forms  of  bones,  895. 

Formula  of  organic  substances,  99. 
Fractures,  reparation  o^  822. 
Frequency  of  pulse,  213. 
Friction,  index  of,  27. 
Functions,  animal  and  organic,  5. 

fluctuations  of,  10. 

>  vegetable,  5. 


-  periodicity  of  some,  12. 

-  of  the  senses,  427. 


GaD-bladder,  132,  277,286. 
Qall-stones,281. 

Galvanic    prepared    firog,    contractions    o^ 
651. 

stimulation  of  sensitive  nerve,  555. 

Galvanometer,  75,  545. 

-  needle,  deviation  of,  77. 


-  tangent,  77. 


Ganglia,  anterior  spinal,  509. 

posterior  spinal,  509. 

of  the  great  sympathetic,  520. 

structure  of,  521. 

— ~—  independence  or  dependence  of^  524. 

multiplication  of  fibres  in,  525. 

Ganglion  corpuscles,  520. 

"  processes  of,  528. 

physiological   relations 

o^  565. 


Gasserian,  523. 


Gangrene,  319. 

Gases,respiratory,  volume  and  weight  o(^244. 

analysis  of,  245. 

interchange  of,  in  the  lungs,  251. 

of  evaporation,  255.^ 

given  off  in  a  changing  atmosphere, 

257. 

absorption  of,  51. 

diflusion  of,  50. 

dilatation  of,  by  heat,  69. 

-  intestinal,  1 55. 


Gasserian  ganglion,  523. 
Gastric  digestion,  artificial,  143. 
■  glands,  142. 

juice,  138, 142. 

GeUtin,  108. 

vegetable,  1 18. 

Gelatinous  substances,  108. 
Gemmation,  propagation  by,  613. 
Generation,  608. 


Generation,  nniseinal  and  bisexual,  609. 

in  plants,  611. 

alternating,  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, 614. 

endogenous,  616. 

■ spontaneous,  616. 

of  rotifem,  618. 

•  of  entozoe,  619. 

of  epizoa,  618. 

parental,  624. 

Gland,  lachr}'mal,  272. 

parotid,  275. 

thymus,  301. 

thyroid,  299. 

Glands,  secreting,  15,  264. 

dif^rent  forms  of,  264. 


-  gastric,  i  42. 

-  Haversian,  272. 

-  of  hair,  269. 

-  lenticular,  271. 

-  lingual,  275. 

-  Meibomian,  269. 
-of  Naboth,271. 

-  Peyer,27l. 
-salivary,  139,275. 

-  sebaceous,  269. 

-  sub-lingual,  275. 

-  sub- maxillary,  275. 

-  sweat,  264. 


vascular,  297. 
Gland-cells,  influence  of,  on  secretion,  266. 
Gland-ducts,  vennicular  movement  of,  267. 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  490,  515. 
Glottis,  124,  424. 
Glucen,  109. 
Glycerin,  105. 
Goitre,  300. 
Graefian  vesicle,  631. 
Grape  sugar,  1 10,  118. 
Grey  matter  of  nervous  centre,  566,  568. 
Growth  of  hair,  310. 
Guanin,  109. 

Gustative  regions  of  tongue,  489. 
Gymnotus,  556. 

Hsmadynamometer,  31,  191. 
Hair,  308. 

growth  of,  310. 

Hatching,  artificial,  647. 
Haversian  glands,  272. 
Hawking,  233. 
Heart,  structure  of,  1 73. 

a  forcing  and  sucking  pump,  176. 

contraction  and  dilatation  of  auricles 

and  ventricles  of,  176. 

cavities  of,  1 77. 

circulation  of  the  blood  through,  178. 

systole  and  diastole  o£^  1 79. 

valves  of,  180. 

beat  of,  185. 

when  excised,  183. 

quantity  of  blood  expelled 

by  each,  216. 

sounds  of,  186. 

influence  of  great  sympathetie  on,529. 
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Heart,  cause  of  the  rhythm  of,  530. 

the  lymphatic,  531. 

the  lymphatic  influence  of  nerroni 
centre  on,  590. 

movement  of,  588. 

reflex  movements  of,  575. 

Hearing,  476. 
Heat,  animal,  345. 

amount  of,  347. 

variation!  in,  348. 

-  causes  of,  851. 


causes  of,  352. 

causes  of  the  diflPerences  in ,  858. 

production  of,  in  small  animals, 

850. 

influence  of  nervous  centre  on, 

591. 

of  combustion,  72. 

combustive,  of  human  body,  78. 

conduction  of,  71. 

dilatation  of  liquids  and  solids  by,  64. 

gases  by,  69. 

latent,  of  vapours,  65, 

rays  of,  73. 

specific,  70. 

Hepatic  duct,  182,  277. 
Hermaphrodism,  610. 
Hiccough,  283. 
Hippunc  acid,  110,  289. 

Human  body,  physical  properties  of^  13. 
Hunger,  115. 

Hutchinson*s  spirometer,  241. 
Hydrates  of  carbon,  104. 
Hydn>carbons,  polymeric,  106. 
Hydrostatic  pressure,  29. 
Hygrocrocis  in  the  intestines,  155. 
Hypoglossal  nerve>  515. 

Ichor,  819. 

Ileo-caecal  valve,  134. 

Ileum,  135. 

Images  of  convex  lenses,  440. 

Impregnation,  687. 

Incubation  of  ovum,  646. 

Index  of  elasticity,  22. 

friction,  27. 

Induction,  electrical,  currents  of,  85. 
Inflammation,  816. 

Inflection  of  light,  57. 
Ingesta  and  egesta,  826. 

distribution  of,  829. 

course  taken  by,  342. 

Inspiration,  226. 

■  velocity  of,  231. 

Innervation,  500. 
Interference  of  light,  56. 
Interstitial  pregnancy,  642. 
Intestinal  gases  and  mould,  155. 

mucus,  148. 

viUus,  161. 

worms,  generation  oi^  619. 

Intestines,  large,  1 35. 

peristaltic  movements  of,  135. 

' reflex  movements  of,  574. 

small,  133. 


Intestines,  small,  absorbents  o^  163. 

peristaltic  movenients  of^ 

138. 
Invertebrata,  nervous  system  o^  501. 
Irradiation,  460. 
Irregularities  of  bone,  896. 
Irritability,  conditions  of,  874. 

of  muscular  fibre,  873. 


Irritation,  nervous,  propagation  o^  506. 

Jejunum,  134. 

Joints,  896. 

effects  of  atmospheric  pressure  on,  34. 

Kidney,  282. 

structure  of,  283. 


Kreatin,  109. 
Kreatinin,  109. 

Labial  glands,  189. 

Labor,  mechanical  results  of^  4 1 5. 

Labyrinth,  480. 

Lactic  acid.  113,117,118. 

the  free  acid  in  the  gastric  juioe. 


142. 
Lactin,  110. 
Lachrymal  canal,  273. 

duct,  278. 

fistula,  274. 

gland,  272. 

sac,  273. 


secretion,  272. 

Larynx,  418. 

muscles  of,  419. 

action  of,  422. 


Latent  heat  of  vapours,  65. 
Laughing,  233. 
Leaping,  410. 
Lens,  crystalline^  812. 

stratified,  structure  of,  444 . 

Lenses,  convex,  438. 
images  of,  440. 


-  refiraction  in,  486. 

-  spherical,  438. 


Lenticular  gUnds,  271. 

Levator  ani,  137. 

Leverage  of  muscles,  406. 

Levers,  action  of,  388. 

Leucin,  109. 

Lieberkuehn,  follicles  of,  148,  270. 

Life,  phenomena  of,  1. 

Light,  ordinary  and  polarized  rays  of,  54. 

interference  of,  56. 

inflection  of^  57. 

reflection  o^  435. 

refraction  of,  486. 

Ligatured  arteries,  closure  of,  323. 
Lingual  glands,  275. 
Lingualis,  123. 

Lippyl,  105. 

oxide  of,  105. 

chiate,  stearate,  and  margarate  of. 

105. 
Liquids,  absorptbn  of,  4i. 

difiusion  of,  44,  48. 
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Liquids,  prsMiire  of,  29. 

ti^aniitof^  through  capillary  tubes,  39. 

velocity  of  flow  of,  36. 

and  solids,  dilatation  of^  by  heat,  64. 

Liquor  Moigagni,  312. 
■  sanguinis,  304. 

senunis,  626. 

Living  body,  decomposition  in,  113. 

Lobes,  electrical,  of  the  torpedo,  658. 

Locomotion,  364. 

Long-sightedness,  449. 

Luminous    rays,    spherical    aberration    of, 

439. 
Lungs,  interchange  of  gases  in,  261. 

temperature  of^  236. 

vitu  capacity  oi;  241. 

weight  of,  223. 

Lymph,  constituents  ol^  166. 

movements  of^  169. 

primary,  166. 

quantity  of,  167. 

uses  0^  166. 

velocity  o^  172. 

Lymphatic  heart,  631. 

system,  168. 

Lymphatics,  course  of^  164. 
— ^— —  valves  0^  168. 
Magnetism,  annual,  607. 
Mi^eto-electric  machine,  89. 
Malfbnnation,  congenital,  663. 
Mammal,  ovum  of,  631. 

Man,  general  movements  of,  407. 

specific  pnvity  of,  18, 

tractile  force  of,  413. 

Mannite,  118. 
Manometer,  30, 193. 
Maigarin,  106. 
Mastication,  122, 138. 

action  of  tongue  in,  123. 

Meat  broth,  117. 

losenges,  117. 

Mechanical  action  of  workmen,  414. 

results  of  labour,  416. 

Mechanism  of  respiration,  226. 
Medulla,  nervous,  continuity  of,  641. 

oblongata,  697. 

sensitive  parts  of^  687. 

action  o^  on  the  heart, 


Migration  of  entosoa,  622. 

Mitral  valve,  181. 

Molecular  movements.  Brown's,  364. 

Mortification,  319. 

Motor  oculi  nerves,  612. 

Mould,  intestinal,  166. 

Mouth,  mucus  of^  188. 

Movements,  general,  of  man,  407. 

—  and  sensations,  associated,  679. 
Mucous  bursas,  272. 

. fermentation,  118. 

Mucus,  270. 

of  mouth,  138. 

stomach,  142. 

Muscular  current  78. 

fibre,  irritability  o^  373. 

•  fibres,  striped  and  unstriped,  366. 


689. 


on  respiratory 
organs,  696. 

spinalis,  601. 

Medullary  matter  of  nervous  centre,  666. 
Meibomian  glands,  269,  273. 
Membrsnes,  animal,  filtration  through,  42. 

■  evaporation  through,  43. 
Menstruation,  632. 
Mesentery,  136. 

Metamorphosis  of  matter,  influence  of  nerv- 
ous centre  on,  691. 

the  tissues,  341,  343. 

Microscope,  polarising,  59,  61. 

use  of;  200. 

MUk,  117,666. 

digestion  of^  145. 


Muscle,  contracted,  volume  of;  378. 

softening  of,  380. 

change  in  electric  state 

of;  381. 


•  leverage  of,  406. 


Muscles  of  respiration,  229. 

contractions  produced  by,  370. 

elastic  contraction  o^  377. 

force  and  effective  action  o^  400. 

shortening  of,  402. 

force  of  counterpoise  to,  404. 

MuscsB  volitantes,  473. 
Musical  notes,  482. 
Myopia,  449. 

Naboth,  glands  of;  271. 

Nails,  30& 

Narcotic  poisons,  absorption  of;   into    the 

blood,  163. 
Nasal  fossa,  486. 
Nerve  and  auscle,  current  of;  79. 

regeneration  o^  321. 

electrical  irritation  of;  646. 

living,  law  of  contraction  of;  647. 

Nerves,  cerebral,  600,  611. 
■  spinal,  500. 

cerebro-spinal,  600. 


.  plexus  o(  603. 
-  pure  and  mixed,  609. 
>  particular  stimulation  of;  607. 
•  influence  of;  on  secretion,  636. 
nutrition,  636. 


electro-tonic  state  o^  642. 

sensitive,    galvanic    stimulation 

656. 

velocity  of  propagation  in,  662. 

reproduced,  actions  of,  663. 

Nerve-fibres,  course  of;  502. 
division  of;  603. 

Urge  and  small,  622. 

Nervous  medulla,  continuity  of;  641. 

system,  600. 

of  invertebrata,  501. 

constituents  of,  666. 


of. 


centre,  dispodtions  of,  580. 

fibres  of,  567. 

grey  or  cortical  matter  of, 

566,  568. 
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Nerroos  centre,  infiiienoe  of,  on  lymphatic 
heart,  590. 

influence    o^  on   metamor- 

phoflis  of  matter,  591. 
'  on  niinai^  Uadder,  590. 

— ^— ^-^-^  on  secretion,  nutrition,  and 

animal  heat,  591. 
' motor  infloenoeo^  on  Tiaeeim, 

588. 

organs  ol,  596. 

rations  of  fibres  in,  569. 

—  white  or  medoUaiy  matter 

0^565. 
— — — —  symmetry  of,  608. 

actions,  resembling  electrical  indoo- 

tion,560. 
•i current,  negative  deTiation  of,  545. 

fibres,  eflfoct  of  dinsion  of,  565. 

impressions,  peripheric  reference  to, 

604. 

terminal    plexuses,  excitement  of, 

564. 
Neurilemma,  501. 
Nitrogen  of  food,  834. 
Non-vascular  tisMies,  nutrition  of.  808. 
Nose,  484. 

Numerical  relations  of  nutrition,  825. 
Nutrient  capillaries  of  lungs,  228. 
Nutrition,  308. 

——^-  chemical  phenomena  of,  881. 
of  fibrous  tissues,  312. 

influence  of  the  nenres  on,  536. 

' —  nerrous  centre 

on,  591. 


of  non-vascular  tissues,  308. 
numerical'relations  o^  825. 
of  the  tissues,  807. 


Obstruction  of  capillary  circulation,  208. 
(Enanthic  ether,  116. 
(Esophagus,  127. 

actions  of;  127. 

Ohm*s  kw,  83. 

Old  age,  669. 

Ol&ctory  nerve,  484,  51 1 . 

substances,  current  oi^  486. 

— •  sensations,  delicacy  of,  487. 

■  ■  subjective,  488, 

Optic  nerve,  428,511. 

thalamus,  division  o^  598. 

Optometer,  447. 

Ordinary  and  polarised  nys  of  light, ^54. 

Organic  and  animal  functions,  5. 

ashes,  oonstitttents  of,  101. 

attraction,  P. 

bodies,  combustion  of,  94. 

substances,  formula  of,  99. 

Organisation,  1. 

Oiganised  beings,  chemical  composition  of, 
93. 

« —  tissues,  doubly  refirsctive,  68. 
Organs,  electrical,  557. 

watery  contents  of,  1 6. 

Otoconia,  480. 
Ovarian  pregnancy,  642. 


Ovary,  630. 
Ovidoets,  687. 
Ovum,  609. 

of  the  mammal,  681. 

exit  of,  from  the  ovary,  632,  687. 

incubation  of,  646, 

Oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  proportions  of,  in 
respired  air,  249. 
■     ■■  gi^^en  off  by  evit* 

poration,  259. 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  504. 

Palate,  soft,  125. 

'  muscles  of,  125. 

• glands  of,  139. 

action  oCy  in  swallowing,  126. 

Palatine  arches,  126. 
Pancreas,  275. 

excretory  duct  of,  133. 


Pancreatic  juice,  138, 148,  277. 

Paraguay  tea,  1)6. 

Pamlysis,  506. 

Parotid  gland,  139,  275. 

Parturition,  663. 

Par  vagum,  516. 

Pectic  add,  118. 

Pectin,  118. 

Penis,  627. 

erection  o^  628. 

mechanism  of,  629. 


Peripheric  reference  of  nervoos  impressions, 

604. 
Periphery  of  nervous  system,  501. 
Periodicity  of  some  organic  functions,  12. 
Peristaltic  movements  of   small  intestines, 

183. 
Peyer^s  glands,  271. 
Pharynx,  124. 

muscles  of,  127. 


Physical  properties  of  human  body,  1 3. 
the  tissues,  16. 


Pigment,  development  of,  31 1  • 
Placenta,  653. 
Placental  circulation,  658. 
Plants,  generation  in,  611. 
Plexus  of  nerves,  503. 

terminal  nervous,  564. 


Pnenmamometer,  81,  233. 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  515. 
Polarisation,  circular,  60. 

apparatus  for,  92. 


-  colors  of,  in  cryttal,  62. 

-  electrical,  84. 
rotation  of  plane  of. 


91. 

Pohirised  and  ordinary  rays  of  light,  54. 
Polarising  microscope,  59,  61. 
Polymeric  hydn>K»rbons,  106. 
Portal  blood,  164. 

circulation,  208. 

Postembryonal  development,  666. 
Pregnancy,  642. 

signs  of^  644. 

extFa-ut«rine,  642. 


Presbyopia,  449. 
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Presture,  abdominal,  during  digettioo  and 
Tomitinff,  ISl. 

of  air  on  tne  body,  32. 

atmospheric,  e£fecta  tdf  on  aeioiu 

iaca,84. 

: on    jointi, 

84. 


•  of  liquids,  29. 
•  the  two  Tentridei,  195. 


13. 


Prismatic  spectrum,  453. 
Profiles  of  respiratory  moTements^  228, 
Propagation  by  gemmation,  618. 
Properties,  physical,  of  hunan  body, 

tissaes,16. 

Protein.  107. 

compounds,  106. 

Ptyaline,  276. 

Puberty,  period  o^  668. 

Puerperal  state,  666. 

Pulmonary  arteiy  and  veins,  174. 

— — — ^— ^—  seniilnnar  Yalyes  o^  181. 

Pulmonic  circulation,  174. 

Pulse,  197. 

Telodty  of  propagation  of,  198. 

frequency  of^  213. 

Punctum  lachrymale,  273. 
Pus,  319. 
Putrefaction,  111. 
Pntre&ctire  compounds,  112. 
Pyloric  i^rture,  129, 132. 

Ta]Tes,134. 

Pylorus,  129. 

Rays  of  heat,  73. 

«  light,  ordinary  and  polarised,  54. 

Receptaculum  chyli,  164. 

Rectum,  136. 

. movements  of,  136. 

Reflection  of  light,  435. 

Reflex  movements  of  voluntary  muscles,  57 1« 

intestines,  574. 

heart,  575. 


muscular  contractions,  577. 

sensations,  678. 

Refraction,  double,  58. 

of  light,  436. 

in  lenses,  437. 

convex,  438. 

— in  the  eye,  443. 

colored,  452. 


Refractive  (doubly)  organised  tissues,  68. 

Regeneration  of  nerve,  321. 

Re&tion  of  fibres  in  nervous  centre,  569. 

Renal  vessels,  283. 

Renovation  of  the  Uood,  175. 

Reparation  of  fractures,  322. 

Reproduced  nerves,  actions  of,  563. 

Reproduction,  2,  320. 

Repulsion,  capillary,  41. 

Residual  air,  235. 

Respiration,  69,222. 

influence  of,  on  the  circulation, 

194,222. 

mechanism  ot,  225. 

-  muscles  o^  229. 


Respiration,  special  fenns  o^  233. 

varieties  of,  227. 

velocity  of,  231. 


Respired  air,  carbonic  add  in,  248. 

^— — — ^— ^—  and  oxygen,  pro- 


perties o4  249. 
•  change  in  bulk  o^  241. 
warmth  o^  236. 


Respiratory  gases,  analysis  of;  245. 
•  volume  and  weight  of;244. 

movements,  alternate  play    of, 

226. 

profiles  of,  228. 

and  nutrient  capillaries,  223. 

organs,  skeleton  o^  229. 

Retina,  441,  511. 

Rhythm  of  the  heart,  cause  of^  530. 
Ribs  and  their  cartilages,  229,  393. 
Rigor  mortis,  375. 
Rolling  •  ^  the  eyes,  431. 
Rotifera,  generation  o^  618. 
Running,  410. 
Rut,  6  u. 

Sacs,  seroni,  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure 

on,  34. 
Saliva,  138,  275. 

action  of^  140. 

Salivary  fluids,  139. 

glands,  139. 

Salivation,  277. 
Sarcina  ventriculi,  155. 
Sarcode,  364. 

Sea- water,  specific  gravity  o^  18. 
Sebaceous  glands,  269. 

of  the  hair,  269. 

secretion,  269. 

Secreting  glands,  15. 
Secretion,  262. 

dependttice  of,  on  the  blood,  265. 

influence  of  gland-cells  on,  266. 

hchrymal,  272. 

■   influence  of  the  nerves  on,  535. 

■   nervous  centre  on. 


of  skin,  268. 


591. 


Secretions,  serous,  269. 

Semen,  362,  610,  624. 

Semidroular  canals,  480. 

Semilunar  valves  of  pulmonary  artery  and 

aorta,  181. 
Semma».  corpuscles,  moveable,  363. 

emission,  626. 

filaments,  625. 


Sensations,  reflex,  578. 

and  movements,  associated,  579. 


Senses,  functions  of,  427. 
Sensitive  parts  of  the  brain,  587. 

spinal  cord,  587. 


Serous  sacs,  influence  of  atmospheric  pref 
sure  on,  34. 

secretions,  269. 

Serum,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  304, 
Sexual  organs,  male,  624. 

female,  630. 
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Sexual  oigant,  lappoted  iniloenoe  of  cere- 
bellum on,  699. 
Shadows,  472. 
— -^—  colored,  464. 
Sheddh^  of  epithelia,  309. 
Shortening  of  the  motdet,  402. 
Shortnghtednets,  449. 
Sighing,  233. 
Sight,  428. 
Sigmoid  flexnre,  136. 
Singing  Toice,  limits  of,  423. 
Skeleton  of  respiratory  organs,  229. 
Skin,  492. 
estimation  of  temperature  by,  497. 

-  secretion  of,  268. 

sensibility  o^  to  heat,  498. 

Sleep,  605. 

magnetic,  607. 

Small  intestines,  absorbents  of,  163« 

peristaltic  morements    of, 

133. 

Tslves  o^  134. 

Smell,  484. 

delicacy  of  sense  of,  487. 

Sneezing,  233. 

Snoring,  233. 

Soaps,  105. 

Sobbing,  233. 

Softening  of  contracted  mnscles,  380. 

Solids  and  liqnids,  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  64. 

Solidity,  perception  of,  by  the  eye,  469. 

of  the  tissues,  19. 

Solutions,  absorption  of,  159. 
Sonorous  undulations,  416* 
Sounds,  articulate,  425. 
Spasm,  clonic  and  tonic,  371. 
Spawning,  538. 

Specific  heat,  70. 

grarity  of  the  animal  tissues,  17. 

blood,  216. 

man,  18. 

sea- water,  18. 

Spectacles,  450. 

Spectrum,  calorific  and  colorific,  74* 

prismatic,  453. 

Spermatic  elements,  362. 

Spermatosoa,  623. 

Speech,  424. 

Spherical  aberration  of  luminous  rays,  439. 

Sphincters  of  anus,  137. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  519. 

cord,  500,  696. 

cord  and  brain,  movements  of,  586. 

— — sensitive  parts  of,  587. 

ganglia,  anterior  and  posterior,  509. 

•  motor,  610. 


•  posterior,  sensitive,  609. 


—  nerves,  500; 

rooUof,  509. 

Spine,  393. 

Spirometer,  Hutchinson^  241. 

Spleen,  297. 

Spontaneous  generation,  616. 

Squinting,  433. 

Stains  of  blood,  806. 


Standing,  408. 
Starch-tfranules,  117. 
Starvation,  nsidtt  of;  830. 
Stearin,  106. 
Stereoscope,  470. 
Sternum,  229,  393. 

Stomach,  movements  of  in  swallowiiig,  129. 
mucus  of;  142. 


Striped  and  nnstriped  muscular  fibres,  366. 

Structure  of  the  heart,  1 73. 

Strychnine,  influence  of,  on  the  nervous  sy*- 

tein,580. 
Stumps,  structure  o^  after  amputation,  324. 
Stupe&ction  by  ether  or  chloroform,  582. 
Stuttering,  426. 
Sub-lingual  glands,  1 39,  275. 
Sub-ma^ullaiy  glands,  139,  275. 
SufiTocation,  263. 
Sugar,  grape,  110. 
of  milk,  110. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  intestines,  156. 

Suppuration,  319. 

Supra-renal  capsules,  299. 

Surfiue,  estimate  of.  by  the  eye,  469. 

Swallowing,  126. 

Sweat,  268. 

Sweat-glands,  264. 

Swimming,  411. 

Sympathetic,  great,  620,  627. 

influence  of,  on  eye  and  heart, 

529. 

on  viscera,  634. 


Synovia,  271. 

Systemic  circulation,  174. 

Systole  of  the  heart,  179. 

action  of  cardiac  valves 

during,  181. 

Tactile  sensibility  of  different  regions,  493. 

Tangential  compass,  77. 

Tangent  galvanometer,  77. 

Tartar  on  teeth,  165. 

Taste,  488. 

Taurin,  109,  281. 

Tea,  Chinese,  116. 

Paraguay,  1 16. 

Tears,  272. 
Teeth,  121,  668. 

formation  of,  316. 

varieties  of,  121. 

tartar  on,  155. 

Teething,  668. 

Temperature,  estimation  of,  496. 

by  the  skin,  497. 


influence  of,  on  vapours,  67. 
of  lungs,  235. 
variations  of;  64. 


Tendons,  398. 

Tension  of  arterial  blood,  191. 

' equality  of  in  dif- 
ferent animals, 
191. 


•  of  vapours,  66. 


Testicles,  626. 
Thaumatrope,  462. 
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Thein,  116. 
Theobroma  caeaOy  }IS, 
Theobfoiiun,ll7. 
Thermo-electric  apparatus,  345* 
Thennometer,  345. 
Thirst,  115. 
Thoracic  duct,  164. 
Thorax,  229,  393. 
Thymot  gland,  301. 
Thyroid  cartilage,  124,  232. 

gland,  299. 

TiBsaea,  animal,  diamagnetiim  of^  90. 

' ipecific  graTity  of,  17. 

■■  compreedTe  elasticity  of,  25. 

doably-refractive  oiganised,  63. 

■  metamorphosis  of,  341,  343. 

nutrition  o^  307. 

the  non-tascolar,  308. 


-  the  fibrous,  312. 


physical  and  chemical  properties  o^ 

16. 

solidity  of,  19. 

Tongue,  123,  488. 

■  action  o^  in  mastication,  123. 

apparatus  of  the  Tocal  organ,  420. 

glands  o^  139. 

■  gustatiTe  reffions  o^  489. 

■  muscles  of,  124. 
Tonic  spasms,  371. 
Tonsils,  125. 
Torpedo,  556. 

■  electrical  lobes  of;  558. 
Touch,  492. 

Trachea,  419. 
Tractile  force  of  man,  413. 
Transfusion,  338. 
Transpiration,  cutaneous,  254. 
Tricuspid  valve,  181. 
Trigeminal  nerve,  513. 
Trochlear,  513. 
Tubal  pregnancy,  642. 
Tubes,  capillary,  transit  of  liquids  through, 
39. 

influence  o^  on  velocity,  38. 

Turn  of  life,  668. 
Turbinate  bones,  484. 
Tympanum  of  ear,  477. 
Tyrosin,  109. 

Umbilical  cord,  653. 
■  vesicle,  653. 

vessels,  653. 

UnduUtions,  sonorous,  416. 
Undulatory  movements,  53. 
Unipolar  and  bipokr  actions,  88. 
Unisexual  generation,  609. 
Unstriped  fibre,  peculiarities  of,  385. 

and  striped  muscular  fibres,  366. 

Urachus,  286. 
Urea,  109,  288. 
Ureters,  286. 
Urethra,  286. 
Urinary  calculi,  295. 
Uric  acid,  110,288. 
Urine,  282. 


Urine,  albuminous,  293. 

constituents  of^  287. 

diabetic,  291. 

suppression  o^  296. 

Uvula,  125. 

Vaccination,  339. 
Vagus  nerve,  516. 
Valve,  ileo-caecal,  134. 

mitral,  181. 

pyloric,  184. 

tricuspid,  181, 

Valves,  cardiac,  180. 

of  the  lymphatics,  168. 

'  '  semilunar,  181. 

Valvule  conniventes,  135. 

Vapour,  influence  of  temperature  on,  67. 

'  watery,  of  expired  air,  237. 
Vapours,  elasticity  of^  67. 

■    ktent  heat  of,  65. 
tension  of,  66. 


Variations  of  temperature,  64. 

Varieties  of  respiration,  227. 

Vas  deferens,  627. 

Vascular  gknds,  297. 

Vegetable  food,  constituents  jof,  118. 

selatin,  118. 

nmctions,  5. 

Ve^fetables,  ciliary  movement  in,  362. 
Vems  and  arteries,  walls  of^  175. 

circulation  in,  204. 

Velocity  of  arterial  blood,  216. 

the  blood,  218. 

■    of  circuhuion  in  capiUaries,  201. 

flow  of  liquids,  36. 

influence  of  tubes  on,  38. 

of   inspiration   and  expiration, 

231. 

lymph,  172. 

of  propagation  in  nerves,  562. 

-    of  the  pulse,  198. 


VensB  cavse,  174. 

Venous  parietes,  contractility  of,  207. 

Ventricles  of  brain,  efiusion  of  serum  into, 

601. 
■  heart,  contraction  and  dicta- 
tion of,  176. 
pressure  of,  195. 


VentricuUr  cords,  4*22. 

Ventriloquism,  425. 

Vermicular  contraction  of  intestines,  133. 

movement  of  gland-ducts,  267. 

Vermiform  appendix,  135. 

perforation  of,  1 35. 

Vertebral  column,  393. 

Vesicle,  umbilical,  653. 

Vesicles,  seminal,  626. 

Vestibule,  480. 

Vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  52. 

Vibriones,  155,  354. 

Villus,  intestinal,  161. 

Vinous  fermentation,  110,  118. 

Viscera,  influence  of  great  sympathetic  on,534. 

motor  influence  of  nervous  centre 

on,  588. 
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VitioD,  adjottment  of;  432. 
angle  o^  446. 

■ant  of,  466. 

capacity  of.  448. 

of  colon,  463w 

direct  and  indirect,  466. 

erect,  467. 

-  limit  0^  446. 


-mechanism  o^  449. 
-  with  both  eyes,  467. 


Vifoal  circle,  466,  467. 
Vital  capacity  of  longa,  241. 

force,  2. 

manifettations  in  animak,  indepead- 

ence  of,  8. 
Vocal  cords,  422. 

tinging,  limits  o^  42S. 

varieties  o{^  424. 

Volmne  of  contracted  mnuele,  378. 

and  weight  of  respiratory  gases,  244. 

Voluntary  masdes,  reflex  moTements  o(  67 1. 
Vomiting,  132. 
6Bcal,136. 


Vomiting,  and  digestion,  abdomintl  praasiipe, 
daring,  131. 

Walking,  409. 

Walls  ofarteiies  and  veins,  176. 
Wannth  of  rehired  air,  236. 
Water  lost  by  en^iation,  268. 
Watery  contents  of  otgani,  16. 

vapour  and  wat«  of  exnirad  air, 

237. 
Waves,  arterial,  189. 
Weeping,  233. 
We^,  avuage,  of  body,  at  difoest  aires, 

669. 

estimatio&  of;  496. 

«f  lungs,  223. 

aadv(ilaaieofrespintQcyga8ea,244. 

Wen,  300. 

Workman,  effiocftive  neshanical  aotioQa  oL 

424. 

XanUiin,  109. 

Yawning,  233. 

Yeast  plaai  in  intestiiies,  166. 


END. 


WoodfiUl  aiKl  Kinder,  Printcm.  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street. 
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